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INTERIOR OF ST. PETER»S. 

(ski sNonAviMa.) 
BY J. P. DURBIN. D. D. 

Late in the afternoon of November 23, 1842, 
large columns of watery light were ascending and 
concentrating upon the sun, as he inclined low to 
the west, shedding his cold autumnal rays over my 
country and friends. As this image of home blended 
with that of heaven, took full possession of my im- 
agination, the coachman, by whom I was sitting on 
the outside, pointed toward the horizon, and ex- 
claimed, "Roma! Roma!** A moment's bewilder- 
ment made the mind waver as it turned from one 
entrajicing vision to another, and straining my eyes 
as the Carriage descended the hill, rapidly passing the 
lonely and time-worn tomb of Nero, I caught a 
glimpse of the city of the Csesars ; and as we round- 
ed the point of the ridge, the dim outline of the dome 
of St. Peter's loomed up in the mist which overhung 
the Tiber. We quickly reached the level, crossed 
the full-flooded river on the ancient Milvlan bridge, 
and soon approached the Porta del Popolo. Through 
this magnificent portal we passed into an open space, 
and halted at the base of an ancient Egyptian obe- 
lisk surmounted by a gilded glory and cross, and on 
whose pedestal I read, Ditus Augrtstus. In the 
presence of this ancient emblem of Egypt, on whose 
base was that omnipotent name, once the adored 
household word of imperial Rome, and whose sum- 
mit bore the symbol of our holy religion, pointihg 
to the erial domes of two magnificent churches that 
threw their deep shadows over the inspiring scene, I 
realized I was in Rome. 

To arrive in Jerusalem is an event in one's relig- 
ious history: to arrive in Rome is an epoch in one's 
life. In the first case, the thoughts and the charac- 
ter acquire a deeper sanctity; in the second, an en- 
viable celebrity. The pleasure of visiting the first 
firings from faith, as there is but little there that 
appeals to the senses, recalling to the soul those hal- 
lowed visions which impelled it to the east. A visit 
to the second derives its pleasure from what one 
sees— from those immortal workft of art which the 
ancients and moderns have executed to represent 
Voi^ VII.— 1 



their patriotism, their pleasures, and their piety. 
They are the ever-during forms of beauty, of pleas- 
ure, of praiseworthy actions and of ennobling and 
purifying sentiments fixed in marble, brass, bronze, 
and mosaic, as models for the study and imitation of 
posterity. Rome was first the collector, then the 
creator, and now the conservator of these remains. 

If Rome be the chief object of the amateur trav- 
eler in Europe, St. Peter's is the first wonder that 
he seeks in Rome. Consecrated to the interests of 
the invisible world, the pilgrim will perceive signs of 
his approach to it sometime before it appears in sight. 
As he descends to the Tiber, on the western side of 
which it stands, he finds the bridge that leads to it 
guarded by a host of angels in beautiful marble, 
each holding and contemplating some instrument of 
the passion of our Savior, as the cross, spear, sponge, 
hammer, nails, &c. And casting his eye aloft, he 
sees standing in the air upon the castle of St. An- 
gelo, the statue of Michael, the archangel, with a 
drawn sword, intimating, as one might suppose, that 
St. Peter's whose soaring dome now appears in view, 
is under the protection of the heavenly hosts. 

The traveler is disappointed upon first beholding 
this celebrated temple. It is encumbered on all 
sides by vast piles of lofty buildings, which abut 
upon it on either hand, and the edifice, on this ac- 
count, seems to want breadth, and elevation, although 
it is four hundred feet in length, and one hundred 
and sixty in height. Nor does the portico, owing to 
its architecture being that of a palace rather than a 
church, make that grand and solemn impression upon 
the beholder which he naturally expects to receive 
upon approaching the entrance of a sublime relig- 
ions edifice. But upon ascending into the vestibule, 
and looking up into the lofty vaulted ceiling covered 
with gold and adorned with mosaics, and upon the 
majestic centre portal, with bronze doors sculptured 
over with Scripture history and apostolic martyr- 
doms, and upon the colossal equestrian statues of 
Charlemagrne and Constantino, he begins to realize 
the grandeur and beauty of this wonderful temple. 

Although crowds may be arriving and departing, 
yet there is a profound silence, which is preserved 
by the portals for admission being closed, not by 
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wooden or bronze bearos^ but by curtains, whichi 
being drawn aside, the stranger suddenly finds him- 
self at the lower end of the church, from whence a 
scene of beauty, grandeur, and luxury bursts upon 
him, which cannot be described. Upon first seeing 
it, the devout Catholic might well be pardoned for 
the most enthusiastic or profound expressions of ad- 
miration or worship. 

The first glance at the interior affects different 
persons differently. Some insensibly sink down 
upon their knees and cast a confiding and grateful 
glance toward the high altar; others fall prostrate 
and water the precious marble pavement with a pro- 
fusion of tears. The Protestant is generally struck 
with wonder and delight, and stands in breathless 
silence, soothed and refreshed by the genial atmos- 
phere, which is charged with the delicious incense 
that incessantly rises from many altars. At length 
he awakes from that profound wonderment that had 
entranced his soul upon entering, and begins to dis- 
tinguish the several parts, and to comprehend the 
UnU efMmbU of this most wonderful temple. He 
looks up into the majestic vaults covered with the 
finest pictures fixed there in unchanging and ever- 
during mosaic; then he casts a glance through the 
yast ranges of columns encased in precious marbles, 
and adorned with magnificent funereal monuments, 
and the countless emblems and reminiscences of re- 
ligion sculptured in marble and bronze. Amid this 
wondrous scene he will observe here groups standing 
in breathless silence contemplating some statue or 
picture, and there others kneeling at some favorite 
altar, or to some favorite saint. 

At length he begins to adyance into the church, 
and soon perceives that his feet move upon the pre- 
cious marble pavement as upon a polished mirror. 
His attention is gradually concentrated upon a clus- 
ter of a hundred little lamps close to the floor, 
twinkling in their silver sockets amid a flood of 
milder light that comes down from the great dome, 
impending immediately above, and illumines the 
pavement In the mklst of this flood of celestial 
light is a heavy mass of shade, caused by the canopy 
of the great altar, under which repose the headless 
bodies of St Peter and St Paul, the descent to whose 
tombs is constantly illuminated by the silver lamps.* 
Let the traveler approach the railing, and look down 
to the gate of these martyrs' graves, and he will see 
kneeling before it the statue of a Pope at prayer, 
which is so life-like, that for a time, it deceives him, 
and he expects to see it find entrance and disappear. 
If he choose to descend into the vaults beneath, he 
will there find the tombs of all the holy fathers^ to- 
gether with kings, queens, and princes, who have 
deserved well of the Church, but ill of their country, 

* On the autbority of Vami and Nibby, Roman Catholic 
antiqnariang, I aasign the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul to 
this tomb and their beads to tbat of St. John Laleran, which 
is the BetropeUtan ehnreli of the Catholic world. 



from which they have fled, or been indignantly driv- 
en, and at length found absolution and a grave here. 

Upon ascending from the vaults below, the stran- 
ger, perhaps for the first time, looks aloft, and shud- 
ders involuntarily at beholding the dome, like a vast 
gulf, inverted and inipending over him. In the con- 
cave of the lantern that crowns the dome, is a mag- 
nificent mosaic painting of the eternal Father, who 
looks down benignantly from that half shadowy, 
half illuminated recess, upon the tombs of the apos- 
tles and martyrs four hundred feet below. 

Recovering from the first impulse of terror, he 
now discovers what, if he is a Protestant, shocks 
him — if a Catholic, fills him with reverence. It is a 
black statue of an ancient Jupiter, now regarded as 
St Peter, seated in an elevated chair placed against 
a pillar, whose right foot is literally worn away by 
the kisses of the faithful through the lapse of a 
thousand years. I have seen the coarse, revolting 
peasantry press their garlicky lips and wrinkled fore- 
heads ardently upon it, and the instant after, a prin- 
cess passed her cambric handkerchief over it, and 
applied her delicate and beautifully chiseled mouth 
passionately to the same warm iron, and then lifted 
up her little son to do the same, while others were 
waiting to take their turn. 

We must look for the emblems of St Peter, as 
the head of the Church, in the tribune at the ex- 
treme upper end of the temple. There one sees an 
apparently small window of a mild yellowish golden 
color, so painted as to increase in richness and light 
toward the centre, where a celestial dove appears 
hovering over a bank of clouds, at the base of 
which, and blending with it, are saints, Ambrose, 
Augustin, Athanasius, and Chrysostom, bearing up 
the original chair of St Peter, over whom two an- 
gels sustain the tiara, while hosts of seraphs hover 
around. The multitude do not worship here— they 
only wonder and believe. 

Every time the visitor enters this mighty temple, 
every hour he spends in it, increases his admiration 
of this wonderful creation of man. But the Protes- 
tant cannot wor^ip in St Peter's. 

He who has visited Westminster Abbey and St. 
Peter's will naturally compare the impressions 
which the interior of each made upon him. The 
interest of the two is totally different; yet each is 
overwhelming. In Westminster, tiie genius of the 
place overpowers yon — in St. Peter's the place itself. 
The first fills you with reverence and awe as you 
gaze upon the monuments of those whose works and 
actions are the richest legacy ever bequeathed by 
mankind to man: the second fills yon with wonder 
and delight as the most magnificent and harmonious 
composition in marble, metahi, and colors, man has 
ever produced. Over the world of letters, science, 
and ambition, Westminster has the greater power: 
over the religious and ideal world St Peter's reigns 
triumphant 
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BT TBB BI>tTOR. 

JOSEPH ADDISON AS A PB08B WRITER. 

The world knows but little of the personal appear- 
ance of Joseph Addison; but his genius is apprecia- 
ted, with more or less accuracy, wherever the En- 
glish language is spoken. Lord Chesterfield once 
observed, that he " had never seen a more modest, 
or a more awkward man;" and this criticism may 
give us some conception of his person. Dr. John- 
son, on the other hand, in summing up the manifes- 
tations of his genius, lays it down as an axiom, that 
"he who would write English with correctness and 
elegance, must give his days and nights to the study 
of Addison;" and this sentence may furnish us with 
a suflicient idea of his mental character. 

Chesterfield and Johnson, I will remark in pass- 
ing,. fairly represent the two great classes of critics, 
into which the world is divided. The one class 
judges only from personal appearances; the other 
by the acknowledged productions of the individual. 
The first looks entirely to the physical; the second 
as exclusively to the mental demonstrations^;* The 
one asks the question, how did he look? The other 
is satisfied to inquire, what can he do^ '-'If a man 
eats well, and sleeps at night, and cares but little 
how the world goes, his fine healthy face and full 
form will soon settle his fortune with the Chester- 
field critics; but the thoughtful, studious, reflecting, 
and earnest man — he who lives an intellectual rkther 
than an animal life, unless Providence has given him 
an iron frame which no labor can reduce — will do 
best to get his character drawn by the followers of 
Johnson. 

This first order of critics, let me add, is not a new 
race of people. We have it on reliable authority, 
that Faustina, the mother of the Emperor Conuno- 
dns, was so passionately devoted to their mode of 
judgment, that she discouraged in every way the 
mental education of her son, and, to improve his 
bodily appearance, brought him up as a gladiator. 
Socrates, also, was pronounced a villain, either be- 
cause his figure and expression were not sufficiently 
bold and imposing, or there was some other defi- 
ciency in his person, when compared with the un- 
changeable Chesterfield standard. One of these crit- 
ics, but a few years ago, on meeting with a flat-faced 
stranger in an English gentleman's parlor, expressed 
some resentment for being brought into the society 
of an idiot; nor was he prepared, by following his 
own rule of judgment, to manifest or feel much sur- 
prise, when he was informed that that idiot was 
only the celebrated Mr. Coleridge! 

Notwithstanding the present popularity of this 
style of criticism, of judging a man's mind by his 
mien and magnitude, I shall prefer, in speaking of 
the intellectual characteristics of Mr. Addison, to 



take the minority side with my old friend. Dr. John- 
son. 

There was a time when the name of Addison 
stood at the head of the literary canon. For almost 
a century, he was regarded as the best writer of the 
English language. He was seldom criticised, be- 
cause criticism had already made him its model. 
Within the last half century, however, other writers 
have appeared, and presented their claims to rival- 
ship with the great English composer; and it is for 
this reason, that the thinking part of the literary 
world begin again to examine and to rejudge their 
old standard. 

In judging of the style of any writer, there are 
two points only to be noticed. They are, the thought 
and the expression of it. The thought in any piece 
of composition must be attended to, for several rea- 
sons. The first is, that the style of expression will 
very much depend on the amount of thought it bi- 
bors with. If a writer has little or none of it to 
trouble him, his pen may glide easily and rapidly 
along, with all imaginable felicity of diction. The 
mind, freed from nearly every restraint, gives a 
loose reign to the imagination, and the words flow 
along in a continual stream of beauty. But just 
impose an intellectual burden on the mind, give it 
an intricate historic truth to unravel, or let it be 
employed in bringing to light some profound philo- 
sophical problem, and the muse of rhetoric is soon 
trammeled, the lines are apt to be found limping, 
and the mere manner of writing is almost necessa- 
rily lost in the difficulties or grandeur of the subject. 
There is so much importance to be given to this con- 
sideration, that, in the comparison of any two or 
more writers, the first question raised should always 
refer to the amount of solid matter respectively con- 
veyed by them. 

Another principal reason for attending, in all our 
strictures, to the thought of a composition, is, that 
the style of any writer will vary, as his matter is 
either original or borrowed. If it is borrowed, he 
has nothing to do but move quietly forward, with 
more or less variety and ease of manner, in the path 
made familiar to him by his predecessor. Perhaps he 
only polishes the blocks quarried and partly finished 
by another hand. But let him go himself to the gran- 
ite or marble mountain — let him blast out with vast 
toil his own material, and, if I am not mistaken, the 
very habit of such rough labor will partially unfit 
him for the more delicate operation of the polisher; 
but if, as it rarely happens, there should arise a ge- 
nius, capable of performing both parta with equal en- 
ergy and perfection, no language can be too strong to 
celebrate his triumph. Such a man was Addison, as I 
shall endeavor to show before this sketch is finished. 

Next to the thought in any piece of writing, the 
expression of it, I have said, should be regarded. 
Clearness of expression, or what is called perspicuity 
by rhetoricians, is of the first importance, because 
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ideas, however good, are of no value, unleas they are 
made intelligible to the reader. Whether we write 
or speak, our object is to convey something to an- 
other; but if nothing be conveyed, or if our mean- 
ing is either obscured or distorted by the manner of 
conveyance, we might better have kept silence. All 
the fine words in the language, and all the embellish- 
ments of the most luxuriant fancy, can by no means 
supply the place of this sterling quality. 

But a person may be very clear in tlie conveyance 
of his opinions, without raising the smallest admira- 
tion in the one who receives them. Your servant 
may vociferate some important truth to you, and 
though you perfectly comprehend him, he may de- 
serve to be chastised for his impertinent behavior; ori 
by a complacent and agreeable manner, he may 
render an unlucky errand almost pleasing, and gild 
even a misfortune in the act of making it known to 
you. In the same way, a writer of the greatest ca- 
pacity for thinking may fall infinitely below one of 
inferior talents, whose habits of expression happen 
to be more engaging. 

In the possession of these two qualities of expres- 
sion, many writers seem to be content; but a man 
of noble mind is not satisfied with being merely clear 
and agreeable for the moment. Having a work to 
do, he wishes to make on his reader's memory a last- 
ing impression. He who writes barely for the tem- 
porary entertainment of the public, sacrifices every 
thing to amusement Forgetting that he has an 
intellectual and moral character to maintain, and 
that to support it he must regard the ultimate effect 
of his compositions, he dashes on without concern, 
caring for nothing but to rouse present laughter, or 
to excite an evanescent sympathy, which passes off 
[ike the curling mists of a summer morning. But 
the truly great writer contrives to leave an indelible 
mark on the reader's heart and intellect. Perhaps, 
by a single article, he changes the opinions of a great 
part of his generation; and, from the day of its pub- 
lication, he is quoted, not so much for his being of 
an amusing and humorous disposition, as for the 
power and impressive ness of his style of thinking. 
Although, in fact, he is only an impressive writer, 
his manner gives him a place among the philosophers 
and reformers. 

These several qualities of a perfect style are rarely 
to be met with in the works of any single writer. 
One, like Bacon, has original and great thoughts — 
thoughts like diamonds of the deepest water; but 
then these very diamonds are half hid amidst the 
rubbish of his language. Another, like Plutarch 
among the ancients, presents you with good thoughts, 
but they are all borrowed from original sources. All 
that such a writer has to do, is to gather up his pearls 
wherever he can find them, and then string them at 
his leisure and to his liking. A third is very clear 
in what he says, but, like Sterne akd Swift, in their 
lighter works, his want of substance renders him 



unworthy of perusal. A fourth, wishing to make 
his page lively and agreeable, will sacrifice witli Sue 
and Bulwer every other consideration, and even 
truth and virtue, to the mere gratification of his 
reader. The fifth class of writers, among whom are 
to be numbered all sorts of reformers, and of whose 
style that of Luther is an eminent example, in labor- 
ing to make their sentences impressive, sometimes 
forget that correctness and beauty are important ele- 
ments of power. 

It is only by looking over such a list as I have 
given, and perceiving how few are the writers who 
possess more than one of the leading qualities of 
good writing, that we learn to appreciate the produc- 
tions of Mr. Addison, in which all tlie varieties of 
strength and elegance are harmoniously and beauti- 
fully blended. 

As a writer of profound thought, Mr. Addison has 
had but few equals. Every page of his works seems 
to have been wrought out with deep reflection. A 
strong proof of this is seen in the fact, that his wri- 
tings have been as universally read and admired by 
men of mere logical habits, as by those who can 
praise nothing in an author, but the splendor of his 
figures and the honey of his words. Besides, his 
political pieces exerted a general influence, even 
during his lifetime, on the public mind; and, at 
this day, every Englishman feels the abiding effect 
of his polemical efforts in the increased permanency 
and vigor of the crown. Victoria herself may well 
bless her fortune, that such a writer had preceded 
her own birth and reign, whose genius had cast al-. 
most an agreeable lustre around her bloody hered- 
itary throne. But our writer's critical papers are 
undoubtedly the strongest evidence of his intellec- 
tual power. Criticism is that species of writing of 
all most difficult to manage; and when, like Mr. 
Addison's review of Milton, it is ,to be confined to 
a single author, it is almost beyond the bounds of 
possibility to make it interesting to common minds. 
There is demanded by it a closeness of thought, a 
clearness of distinction, and a refined delicacy in 
the discrimination and choice of words, which, how- 
ever skillfully employed, require too great a share of 
the same qualifications in the reader, to render it 
easy and captivating to the great mass of mankind. 
The truth of it is, the depth and originality of 
thought so manifest in Mr. Addison's works, are the 
very excellences which make him less popular in 
this age than in his own. So busy is the world in 
our day in heaping up hoards of wealth, and so illit- 
erate and mentally indolent do men become, whose 
lives have been ^pent in this way, that a work of any 
merit for refinement and ability of thought is cast 
aside as the greatest nuisance to be conceived. A 
style of less depth, but of more flare and flash, 
would have maintained Mr. Addison in his position 
down to oar own times; while, as a lamentable fact, 
; it must be confessed, that the Spectator, the Tattler, 
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and the Guardian have been partly displaced by the 
foolish and flimsy novels and love stories of a more 
tlionghtless and degenerate age. 

Bat the agreeable qualities in Mr. Addison's wri- 
tings, in spite of his depth and originality of thought, 
have preserved him a place on our shelves. It is 
quite insufficient to say of him, that he is uniformly 
perspicuous in his expression. , His style rolls along 
like a transparent stream over a bottom of pearls. 
While looking through it, yon forget that you are 
doing BO, but gaze with undivided vision on the rich 
creations of his genius, over which it flows. His 
humor is of that serene and quiet character, with 
which men of all degrees of passion are ever pleased* 
There is nothing in him boisterous, and fitful, and 
extravagant, as in those writers who are conscious 
of their inability to secure attention, without these 
glaring and laborious efforts of the pen. While pe- 
rusing his papers, you seem to be thinking to your- 
self, with such ease and fluency do you read. It 
would probably be unjust to say, that every sentence 
was carefully sounded and measured before it was 
written down; but, by whatever means effected, 
the rhythm of each period is as sweet and sonorous 
as if it had undergone this scrutiny many times. 
You will scarcely find a single specimen of abrupt- 
ness in his works. The beginning of each sentence 
is musically adapted to the preceding one's close; 
so that, from the first to the last word in a page or 
paragraph, and the same may bo said of entire books, 
you glide smoothly along with the gentle and unbro- 
ken current of his style. To secure tliis musical 
flow, and at the same time preserve a just propriety 
of expression and correctness of thought, requires a 
habit of reflection and a command of language sel- 
dom to be met with in the same man. But Mr. 
Addison, as I have said, was a thinker of great depth, 
and then nothing can express his wonderful familiar- 
ity with words. In the conveyance of any thought, 
and therefore in the construction of every sentence, 
there is really but one set of words adapted to the 
case. A loose composer will catch at the first word 
that occurs to him, and, by this means, express an 
idea different from the one he had* conceived. A 
writer more careful, but unfamiliar with the lan- 
guage in which he writes, will see his wants, but be 
unabfe, without evident toil and trouble, to meet 
them; and thus, through this particular deficiency, 
his style becomes hard and stiff even to himself. 
Witli what admiration, then, are we to look upon 
that genius, who, with a rich store of original and 
interesting thoughts, is always ready with the only 
words that can convey them with precision and 
beauty to our minds! 

We are told by the critics that the art of poetry 

was invented to aid the memory in the retention of 

impressions made upon it; since, both by the beat 

and measure of good verse, as well as by the later 

* addition of assonance, or rhyme, the mind is enabled 



easily to recall a line or a stanza, with whatever 
thought it may contain. If this is true of poetry, 
why should it not be true equally of prose? Poetry, 
so far as we are now regarding it, is only prose writ- 
ten down in the rhythmical style; and, consequently, 
that prose which is most musical, other qualities be- 
ing equal, makes the deepest and most lasting im- 
pression on the mind. It is for this reason, in part, 
that the style of Mr. Addison is so impressive, and 
his sentiments and even his language are so readily 
and lastingly retained. Some authors, like unskillful 
speakers, to be sure of an impression, will wax into 
a rage of rhetoric, and pour down a volley of words, 
as if they would take you by assault; but while the 
words are flying, and the winged missiles are fall- 
iiigi you take shelter under an assumed insensibility, 
which covers you like a shield; and, when the bat- 
tle is over, you are glad that it is so, and have noth- 
ing but a confused recollection of the wildness and 
fury of the storm. Mr. Addison, on the other hand, 
never seems to be excited, but insinuates himself 
into your affections by the excellence of his senti- 
ments, the elegance of his manner, and a subdued 
earnestness of spirit, which everywhere characterize 
his style. 

The impressiveness of that style is clearly estab- 
lished by its effect on the literature of his age. It is 
also evinced by the influence his writings exerted ou 
the fortunes of his life. 

Joseph Addison raised himself to the highest dis- 
tinction by his works. If any one will take the pains 
to examine, with a little care and research, the au- 
thors who preceded him subsequent to the Reforma- 
tion, he will find that no uniform style had been es- 
tablished, even by the first class of writers. John 
Milton, it is true, had redeemed poetry from the low 
and vulgar; and Dryden had turned it into a useful 
channel. Other poets, not forgetting the incompara- 
ble Shakspeare and Chaucer, had reclaimed the im- 
agination from the exclusive possession of the ro- 
mancers, and niade it once more a sober agent in 
the civilization of the species. Prior to the time of 
these great bards, the minstrels of England, the 
trouv6res of France, and the troubadours of the eu- 
tire south of Europe, but especially of Spain, had 
filled the world with love songs and ballads, with 
wild romances drawn from the chivalry of the feu- 
dal ages, and with those marvelous fictions which 
celebrated the fabulous exploits of Charlemagne, of 
Amadis, and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
But what Corneille did for France, and Lope de 
Vega and Calderon de la Barca for Spain, was ac- 
complished, and perhaps surpassed, by Shakspeare 
and Milton, for the poetry of the English. But, for 
sometime after these bards, English prose continued 
in a most lamentable condition. With but a few 
exceptions, the best prose writers seemed to run out 
their sentences, withoilt the slightest care as to their 
construction. Their style is every way perplexed 
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and tangled. I have marked a place in one of theae 
old authon, where a single period coTon the space 
of more than two octavo pages; and the passage 
itself is as remarkable for its turnings, and wind- 
ings, and twistings, and inexplicable retrocessions 
and reversions, as the celebrated Cretan labyrinth. 
These old English authors are famous, also, for their 
prolixity and grandiloquence of style; and for this 
reason alone, not to mention many other blemishes 
of a similar nature, their ablest productions, such as 
the Intellectual System of Cud worth, a work of 
unbounded research, have secured only the learned 
and curious for readers. It is the glory of Addison to 
have begun a new era. The simplicity, and beauty, 
and wonderful ease and elegance of his composition 
roused the attention and taste of the literary world. 

If any of my readers should imagine that the tal- 
ent for fine writing is a birthright, requiring no 
study, nor pains, nor research, such a theory will 
find no favor in the hbtory of Mr. Addison's literary 
habits. As he himself has somewhere remarked of 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton, so it may be said of him, 
that no one could be the author of his productions, 
who was not a master of the entire circle of human 
science. Where he touches upon the province of 
either ancient or modern history, he seems to know 
both with equal accuracy. If his theme requires 
illustration from biography, he appears to be as fa- 
miliar with the great men of every age, as if he had 
been to each one of them a cotemporary. In those 
papers where he treats of law and government, 
he writes like one who has thoroughly read every 
thing in that line, from Ulpian down to Montesquieu. 
He speaks of the fine arts, of music, poetry, and 
painting, and very frequently of sculpture, in that 
particular and original vein, which betrays the most 
intimate knowledge of his subject. In the common 
walks of literature, both of the dead and living lan- 
guages, he was as much at home as in his own gar- 
den; and not a flower has bloomed in their most un- 
frequented retreats, which he has not discovered and 
culled to adorn his rich garland. Not only the earth 
beneath, but the very heavens above, with all their 
planetary movements, were mapped out on his men- 
tal vision; and scarcely a star was ever known to 
rise or set, which does not somewhere throw a lustre 
upon his pages. 

But a man may write well; his sentences may be 
correctly and even exquisitely finished; they may 
flow after each other like the ripples of a gentle riv- 
ulet, or roll onward like some beautiful transparent 
river; and yet, like that very rivulet, like that rolling 
river, the current of his style may be as cold as it is 
beautiful and clear. When the head only is engaged 
in a literary production, that production will be as 
destitute of warmth, as it can be full of beauty. 
The heart is the seat of all that fire of feeling which 
gives to every human efibrt its proper effect and 
force. Hie head and the heart maintain two sepa- 



rate dynasties in the soul— e kind of imperia in tm- 
perio— which, though they work apart in many of 
the ordinary matters of human life, always unite 
their strength in every great and successful under- 
taking. Without high moral feeling, no man can 
do his best His heart must be in his work; and, 
what is still more, his heart must be pure and right. 
A man destitute of these moral qualifications, what- 
ever be his intellectual power, will rarely attain to 
the highest consideration in the literary world. If a 
writer be vain, haughty, or highly ambitious in his 
disposition, or if he is led on by any other improper 
bias or element of character, he will, without fail, 
manifest his weakness, and that, too, in a way most 
likely to mar the beauty of his compositiou. It is 
for this reason, as we might learn in the history of 
every truly great writer, that humility, sincerity, 
and earnestness, all of which are Christian virtues, 
are the surest guaranties of success; and that sinking 
of self in the work undertaken, which constitutes so 
great a part of the character of a true Christian, I 
would with emphasis lay down, as the last and low- 
est foundation of all real distinction in the writer. 

Without this moral qualification, a man will be for 
ever reaching after those things which lie entirely 
beyond him. A laborious efiTort, like that of a proud 
man always, will be seen in each line and sentence. 
His vanity will also incessantly prompt him to ex- 
hibit his learning, his wit, or his fancy; and his style 
will be full of those rank flowers, which always 
flourish in the imagination of such a writer. His 
haughtiness will be apt to show itself in a kind of 
careless vivacity of humor, in a negligent selection 
of topkss, and in a triumphant rounding up of his 
periods. How different is all this from the sweet- 
ness of spirit, simplicity of diction, earnestness of 
manner, and heartfelt benevolence and sincerity of 
purpose, so conspicuous on every page of the truly 
great writer. Some authors, conscious of their de- 
ficiency in this respect, have seen the necessity of 
practicing humility, even though it were without 
feeling it; but far better is it, and infinitely more 
promising of success, to possess the substance than 
to pursue the shadow. Nor should the reader fail to 
observe, that, in this instance, as in every other. Art 
itself is more or less perfect, as it is inspired and 
guided by the spirit and genius of revelation. Chris- 
tianity would be imperfect, if it did not impart to all 
its adherents the one thing needful, for every occu- 
pation of the intellectual and moral life. 

It is impossible to review the life and labors of 
Mr. Addison, without realizing forcibly the moral 
power of such a writer. The same qualities of 
style which gained him one intelligent and impartial 
admirer, would be equally successful with the world 
around him. When one was acquired, he had noth- 
ing to do, but go on and win the admiration of all 
who could speak and read his language. But, so far 
88 a people admire a man, to the same extent that 
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man is yirtnally their teacher, guide, or lawgiver; 
and when a whole people conspire to celebrate one 
of their own number, other nations soon acknowl- 
edge his authority, and feel his power. In this man- 
ner a great writer gradually gets possession of the 
public mind, and makes himself master of his age. 
A book, an article, a line from his pen, is felt through 
the bounds of the reading world. But his power 
stops not here. The living generations hand down 
his name to their descendants, crowned with all 
honor. When the latter read his productions for 
themselves, the same causes still producing the same 
effects, and time having hallowed what it could not 
destroy, the children learn to reverence what their 
fathers had but admired. In this way, one age after 
another is surrendered, and the great writer lives on 
and reigns in his works. Fashion, which changes 
all things else, cannot touch the soul. What one 
age pronounces beautiful, will be acknowledged 
beautiful for ever. While opinions vary, and phi- 
losophy changes, and science makes advances, the 
laws of taste are unchangeable and eternal. The 
writer of theories, and those who advocate forms of 
doctrine, will rise or fall with the fortunes of their 
peculiar notions; but he who, for the beauty of his 
composition — ^for a style founded on the immutable 
laws of the human mind, gets possesBton of one age, 
is sure of all ages. Nothing but the destruction of 
his native literature and language, or the actual an- 
nihilation of his works, can rob him of this reward. 
But the day is past, when a great language can grow 
old and die; and the art of printing has embalmed 
all the works of genius now extant. The numerous 
dialects of earth are also centering down to a very 
few. As the great races advance, they sweep off 
the civilization of the conquered people, and plant 
their own. Of the two living languages which are 
now making the conquest of the world, the Anglo- 
Saxon is decidedly the first; and, by our missiona- 
ries, but more by our English Bible, it is being car- 
ried into all lands. The time will come when such 
a writer as Addison, nay, when Addison himself, will 
be read by unborn millions in every quarter of the 
globe. When we look upon the moral power he will 
then exert, how trivial appears to us the short-lived 
fame of a world of ambitions men! What is it to 
be, for a brief hour, a president, or a king, compared 
with this eternal supremacy of genius— this death« 
less power of mind! 



It is a singular fact in the history of the Chureh» 
that those Popes who have assumed the tiUe of 
Innocent, have always been the most wicked, while 
the Leos, or Lions, have ranked among the most 
mild, virtuous, and benevolent. But this is nothing 
new. Men who intend to lead a bad life, will fre- 
quently blind the public by high professions; nor is a 
rough outside the true indication of the mind and 
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I BKLiEvx, reader, I have coined a new word-^mi^-' 
eellania. It may, however, be an old one, in general 
circulation, and of legitimate authority. I cannot 
at present settie tiie point, for I cannot find my dic- 
tionary, if I have any, which is doubtful— it is so 
long since I saw it. But the word, new or old, suits 
my present purpose, for two reasons: first, it is less 
pretending tiian "Miscellaneous Sketches," under 
which I have occasionally appeared the past year. 
I find, after a year's experience, that I am no great 
sketcher after all. In this I have but met the fate 
of many a much greater man, who has had to try 
his hand at several successive arts before be found 
out what he was made for. Secondly, it affords me 
full scope to discuss any subject, and follow any train 
of thought that may be presented. 

THE NEW YBAK. 

So here we are again, reader, under mutual en- 
gagement for another year — I to write, and you to 
read. Many a pleasant discourse have we held the 
past year. The subjects of our miscellanies for tiie 
next year may be more varied. At present it is 
natural to indulge in some reflections appropriate to 
the season. Another year 'is gone — gone for ever; 
and with it is gone many a one of the children of 
earth. The flower, that peeped, at opening spring, 
on the hill-side, has faded, and the herb which pro- 
duced it, has perished with the year. Even the old 
oak has quailed before the lightning, or been uproot- 
ed by the tempest, or felled by the woodman's axe. 
The insects that made summer cheerful, by their 
busy hum, sleep to wake no more. And many a 
sorrowing son of earth has buried with the year his 
hopes and his heart. Spring will return, and new 
flowers will come, and the air will buzz and the 
earth echo with the sound of insect life; but the 
places of the loved and the lost can never be filled 
again. 

Incessant are the changes of earth. It seems but 
yesterday that I, a young and happy boy, was ab- 
sorbed in the joyous sports of school-boy days. I 
can hardly believe that the grave and gray-haired 
men I see, when I visit my native place, are the 
same persons with whom I used to play in other 
days. But so it is. Time has laid his frosty fingers 
on such as are left. And they are few; for the most 
are gone from earth. Many a fiunily, once large, 
happy, and all at home, is now scattered and bro- 
ken up. 

I remember a most interesting family, who, some 
twenty years ago, exerted, in the order of Provi- 
dence, an important influence on my own destiny. 
In a quiet, retired nook among the mountains, over- 
looking a fertile valley below, and commanding a 
fine view of the mountains above, surrounded by 
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forest trees, and fruit trees, and shrubbery, and en- 
livened by the song of numerous birds, stood the 
family mansion. That mansion is now desolate. 
The hearth is cold, and no cheerful light streams at 
evening from the open window. Near the mansion 
stands an old, dilapidated, forsaken church. By that 
church is the burial-ground, where the cold marble 
tells in brief language the history of the family. A 
double slab, standing erect, records the death of two 
brothers, whose bodies lie not there. Lovely in dis- 
position, they were united in friendship, like that 
which bound together the shepherd boy of Palestine 
and his generous friend, who fell on the mountains 
of Gilboa. Having, by economy and persevering 
industry, acquired a classical education, and attract- 
ed by motives of interest and of humanity, they made 
their way to the southwest, and established them- 
selves, as teachers, in New Orleans, a city which has 
furnished the grave for so many sons of the north. 
Prospering as they did, successful and useful as they 
were, they yet forgot not their home and their friends. 
They had appointed the day to start for their distant 
home among the hills. The day was at hand, their 
goods were packed, and their passage engaged, when 
the pestilence that creeps so insidiously on those who 
breathe the miasmatic air of the south, was upon 
tliem. They both died; and in that city of death, 
among the promiscuous taaaa of humanity that there 
finds a grave, were they buried, and " no man know- 
eth their sepulchre." Another white slab marks the 
grave of the father of the family, a man of honor, 
of piety, and of uncommon sweetness of temper. 
He cleared away the forest from the very spot where 
the mansion, the church, and the grave-yard now 
are, and he saw the wilderness become the fruitful 
field. 

The next record is that of the daughter, twenty 
years ago the life and joy of th^ family circle. Like 
her brothers, she died young, and died in the midst of 
usefulness. Next and last is the grave of the mother. 
She was the guardian genius of the household, the 
ruling star of its destiny. About her path, as she 
moved quietly along the walks of domestic life, there 
fell a radiance of afiection, of intelligence, and of dig- 
nity. Her mind was formed on the model of magnan- 
imous souls. Her spirit was of that benevolent and 
humane, that pure and lofty character, which serves 
to mark, in this frail condition of human existence, 
the exalted nature of man's undying soul. Who- 
ever came within the magic circle of her quiet, un- 
ostentatious, yet powerful influence, found himself 
in a moral atmosphere, which virtue only might 
breathe. And dull must be the spirit, and cold the 
heart of him who might not find himself in such 
an influence a better and a wiser man. But she is 
gone. 

And thus passes human life. I never visit a happy 
household without feeling sad at the thought of the 
clutnges which time must bring on it. I never plant 



a tree or a shrub without thinking that it may soon 
bloom for strangers, while myself and my children 
may be gone the way of all that is mortal. 

THE NEW PLANET, 

TTift periodicals inform us of the discovery of a 
new planet, far beyond the orbit of Uranus. For 
sometime its existence was suspected, owing to cer- 
tain disturbances in the motions of Uranus, which 
could be accounted for only by the existence, in the 
neighborhood, of some body, whose attraction might 
produce this eflect. A philosopher is said to have 
calculated the position of the new planet so accu- 
rately, that observers might know just where to look 
for it. The discovery of this planet evinces the cer- 
tainty and precision of science. Not many ages ago 
an eclipse of the sun or the moon would strike the 
world with awe, and even arrest the march of con- 
quering armies. Now eclipses may be calculated, 
many ages beforehand, so accurately that the event 
occurs at the very minute predicted. Eclipses, not 
only of our own moon, but of the satellites of dis- 
tant planets, are determined with such precision, as 
to aflbrd the adventurous seaman the means of find- 
ing his longitude. A comet suddenly shoots athwart 
the sky, and is gone. But if it only remain long 
enough for the philosopher to get his eye upon it, 
the period of its return, though hundreds or thou- 
sands of years distant, may be accurate^ estimated. 
And in the late case, the place of a great planet is 
determined long before it can be seen by philosophic 
glass. Great are the triumphs of science. 

This new planet is only new to us. It is doubt- 
less an old acquaintance in that part of the heavens, 
having quietly pursued its way for ages. It may be 
a beautiful world, with hills, and vales, and rivers, 
and oceans, and verdure, and living beings. But the 
living beings, what and who are they? Are they 
human, like us? Do they die there? Alas! weep 
they, as do we, over the loved and the lost? 

This planet is supposed to be at least seventy hun- 
dred millions of miles from our earth. Seventy hun- 
dred millions of miles! How immense the distance! 
Why, the railroad car, rushing at its utmost speed 
over its iron track, would require more than twenty 
thousand years to reach that lone world. And yet, 
distant as it is, it is one of our own neighbors, when 
compared with the thousands of fixed stars, that 
gleam from the sky on a winter's night It is 
warmed by our own sun, and surrounded by the 
same starry heavens which look down on our earth. 
Could you, gentle reader, by any means, reach that 
distant world, and look from its plains on the heav- 
ens, you would see, with the exception of the smaller 
planets, the very same stars, and the same constel- 
lations which have been familiar to you from in- 
fancy. The Pleiads would still be shedding their 
sweet influences on you, and Orion and the polar 
constellation would look forth bright and beautiful 
in their old habitations. 
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I SHOUU) like to introduce the readers of the La- 
dies* Repository to the Black River Swamp, in the 
state of Arkansas, but not till I get to it, nor yet 
exactly as I was introduced to it myself. 

lu September, 1836, I left the Queen City, to 
attend the Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Alabama conferences. It appeared like a long, fa- 
tiguing journey to perform on horseback and alone; 
but there were points in view which could be reached 
by no other means of conveyance. There might be 
disease and danger in the course; but I was on law- 
ful business, intimately connected with the welfare 
of redeemed sinners; and why should any man ever 
fear to go where duty calls, or remain till his work 
is done? Moreover, I was well mounted upon Nick, 
a fine pacing gray. He moved as if on elliptic 
springs, and bore onward with a strength of muscle 
and power of endurance which excited my admira- 
tion. Far removed, not only from wife, children, 
and friends, but from the crowds of strangers which 
usually throng the public lines of conveyance, it 
was a time for reflection on the responsibilities and 
difficnlties of my new relation, and not wholly un- 
improved. -Xonely reflection, however, was soon 
superseded by practical duties. While in council 
with the brethren of Tennessee conference, at Co- 
lumbia, a call made for volunteers to supply the 
wants of the new conference just set off in the 
state of Arkansas, was promptly responded to by 
some noble-hearted, self-sacrificing young ministers. 
Three of them were ready to bear me company 
thither, unmediately after the final adjournment. 
Their names were Randle, Duncan, and Simmons. 
Passing down through the western district of Ten- 
nessee, we came on the fresh trail of fourteen thou- 
sand Creek Indians, just then removing from Ala- 
bama to their new home in the far-off west. At 
one of their camping places, then vacated, was seen 
a standing hollow tree, out of the side of which had 
been taken a slab, by cutting above and below, and 
splitting it off, and which had been carefully replaced. 

A citizen, whose neighbors had made examination, 
informed us, that in the hollow of that tree was a 
deceased Indian, standing erect, with his gun, blan- 
ket, and hunting costume, as he appeared when liv- 
ing. We subsequently saw several of these deposi- 
tories of their dead. As a matter of convenience, 
the Indians were separated into companies of fifteen 
hundred, and a sub-agent assigned to each. We 
came up with the rear gang in the vicinity of Mem- 
phis, were two days passing their extended line of 
companies, and slept three nights in sight of their 
camps. No nation of men ever exhibited more pow- 
erful muscles than were developed in the persons of 
the Creek warriors. Like other people, they bore 
Vol. VII.— 2 



the marks of inequality. Some had the appearance 
of abject poverty. Among this class the men rode on 
ponies, carrying their guns and camp kettles, while 
the women trudged on foot, bearing heavy packs 
on their heads, and small children lashed upon their 
shoulders. A second class were better clad, had a 
better outfit, and presented more appearance of com- 
fort. The third class, probably formed of the no- 
bility of the nation, were gaudily attired in silk and 
jewelry, and exhibited the insignia of wealth and 
ofiSce. 

After crossing the <* Father of waters" at Mem- 
phis, we immediately entered the Mississippi Swamp, 
which, at that point, was forty- two miles across. 
The track was so worked up by the teams and 
pack-horses, that we found it more pleasant to 
avoid it when practicable. For miles together our 
horses waded, but generally found firm bottom, ex- 
cept about the sloughs, where many tired Indian 
ponies stuck fast, and were left to perish in the bog, 
and where our noble animals had to struggle hard to 
escape the same fate. On the evening of the second 
day we emerged from the swamp, and crossed the 
St. Francis river. At a small green bottom two 
miles beyond the river, two companies of Creeks, 
numbering some three thousand in all, were camped 
for the night. We took lodging at a country tavern 
on the hili, about thirty rods from them. They had 
nearly as many ponies as people, and almost every 
pony wore a bell. The camp axes were roarings 
dogs and children appeared to be alike abundant and 
alike noisy. The whole taken together produced a 
singular confusion of sounds, and presented quite a 
novel spectacle. 

Next morning abont daybreak we rode out 
through the encampment in a northeast direction, 
on the Batesville road. Having cleared the great 
swamp, and reached an undulating surfiice, we con- 
gratulated ourselves that the worst of the journey was 
behind. For some twenty-five miles our course led 
us over desolate pine and oak ridges, which never- 
theless, formed an agreeable contrast with the sludge 
from which we had escaped. At noon the rain be- 
gan to fall slowly, at first, but steadily. In the after- 
noon we came by a small company of men engaged 
in raising a corn-crib near to a cabin which seemed 
to be full, and presented no appearance of comfort, 
when the following conversation ensued: 

" How hi is it to the next house?*' 

** Twenty-one miles, and three more to the tav- 
ern." 

« What sort of road is it?*' 

" Not very good, nor bad, just middling." 

« Is there any deep water to cross?" 

" None that will swim, except Bayon De View, 
sixteen miles from here, and I don't reckon that will 
swim quite." 

Tlien among ourselves we held a conference ou 
horseback, the rain still coming down. '* It is two 
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o'clock — say four hours till daylight will be entirely 
gone. Can we reach the point of difficulty before 
dark?" " Yes, I think we can." «* If we fail to get 
through, we shall need our dinner by to-morrow." 
** Well, I have a little piece of corn bread," said one. 
' *< And I have part of a sweet potato," said another. 
" That is as good fare as we can get here," responded 
a third. It was suggested, if we had to camp 
out, there was no means of striking fire, but per- 
haps other campers might have left fire on the way. 
The case was finally summed up thus: our time in 
which to reach conference is short; there is no use 
in staying here in the rain; come on. And onward 
we went, ignorant of what was before us. In a few 
minutes our road disappeared under water. What 
does this mean? Why, the Black River Swamp. 
" They said last night we should cross it, but it looks 
worse then we expected." The sludge increased, 
and the horses sank more and more. Presently, 
while passing a bad place, Nick, better acquainted 
with M'Adamized turnpikes than swamps, went 
down till he was nearly buried alive in quicksand 
and water. After a long and hard struggle, he came 
out and brought me with him, but my heavy saddle- 
bags were left behind in the mud. Having recov- 
ered them, we resumed the journey, but soon reached 
another slough, where to prevent a greater evil, I 
dismounted, drove the horse, and followed on foot 
through mud and water to the knees, by which 
means we made a safe crossing. But the thought 
of its being twenty miles to the next house, wet and 
cold, my boots full of water, and the night approach- 
ing, was not very cheering. It was about the last 
of October. The climate was supposed to be un- 
healthy. We had fairly entered a dismal swamp 
thirty-two miles wide, and in consequence of heavy 
rains, unusually full of water. Instead of traveling 
five miles an hour, as we had expected, our horses 
were unable to make three. The beaten track was 
the least dangerous, as it always is over quicksand; 
but for miles together it was wholly under water, 
varying in depth from six inches to three feet, and 
the bottom little more than a continuous quagmire, 
as deep as the horses could struggle through. While 
daylight lasted, we could follow the trace by the old 
blazes on the sides of the trees; but night closed in 
upon us long before we reached the main point of 
difficulty, and the rain still increasing. We lost the 
track, our feet dragged through brushwood, and the 
morass shook beneath us; but giving the affrighted 
horses loose rein, they returned to it. Again we 
took the wrong direction, and went plunging through 
water and alder bushes, in danger every moment of 
being engulfed in quicksand, but after sometime, 
found our road once more. A conference was then 
called to discuss the question, "Shall we give it up, 
or try to proceed?" It was a solemn conference; 
and though darkness and storm prevailed without, 
order and peace were maintained within. The sum 



of our conversation was briefly this: to stay here all 
night, wet, cold and hungry, without shelter, with- 
out fire, or a foot of dry ground on which to stand, 
is perilous: to proceed was only perilous; and the 
conclusion was, to try it again. After losing and re- 
gaining the beaten way a third time, at last coming 
to a bank of sand, and then a rapid descent of some 
feet to a sheet of deep water, we inferred that we 
were at the margin of the much-dreaded Bayou De 
View. The bill of direction was, to enter near a 
large tree, bear up to the point of an island, then 
forming an angle downward, steer for a projecting 
log on the opposite shore. But, alas! under the 
lofty trees and lowering clouds, the darkness was 
such that we could not see the animals on which we 
rode. What was to be done? To encounter the 
turbid stream at random was bordering on presump- 
tion; to wait for daylight, when the stream was 
rising, was discouraging, and might defeat our whole 
enterprise. As it was a case in which life might be 
involved, a regular vote was taken, by calling the 
roll, and it was unanimous in favor of going ahead. 
It was also agreed that I should be commander. 
The line was promptly formed as follows: brother 
Handle, having a steady horse, and being a light 
rider, was to lead off, brother Simmons second, the 
writer third, and brother Duncan was to bring up 
the rear. It was further ordered to keep two rods 
apart, so that if \^e struck a swim, every man might 
have sea-room, and a chance for life. " All ready?" 
"Yes." "Proceed. Cry soundings." "Knee 
deep — up to the girt — midsides — steady — ovef the 
withers, but still feel bottom — more shallow now. 
Here is the point of the island." " Very well. Now 
form an angle to the left — down stream is easy." The 
latter channel was no deeper than the former, and all 
made safe landing. Thanks to kind Providence! 

Our next direction was, to leave the old trace here, 
turn down the bayou some distance without any 
road, so as to intersect a new way, which had been 
recently cut out, starting from a point lower down. 
Between the ford and the new way we tore through 
brushwood, leaped over logs, and plunged into 
sloughs, at the risk of our limbs, but finally reached 
the road, when our horses gladly resumed the proper 
course. It was, to our great mortification, soon as- 
certained that the new way was more miry than the 
old. As we could see nothing, our quadrupeds had 
all the credit for keeping the road. Presently brother 
Handle's horse was heard plunging at a fearful rate 
for sometime, when he announced a very dangerous 
place, " water up to midsides, and the bottom very 
boggy." Brother Simmons next put in, and was 
glad when he got out. He advised me to veer to 
the left — it might be better, and he thought could be 
no worse. It proved to be unfortunate advice, as it 
threw me on to a heap of logs, that had been rolled 
in to fill up a deep and dangerous bog, but which 
were then all afloat. Nick had a terrible scuffle over 
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them. Once his foot hung faet, twice the water 
rolled over him, and the rider was well nigh un- 
horsed; bat finally he righted, and brought me out 
unhurt. Taking a position as nearly as I could 
guess opposite to where the others crossed, I called 
to brother Duncan to steer by my voice, and put in. 
He came near sticking fast, but received no damage. 

At a late period of the night, while groping amid 
darkness that could be felt, mingled with incessant 
showers, we were suddenly aroused by the joyful 
note, "A light! a light'.*' Approaching as near as 
some unseen obstruction allowed, we hailed. An 
old lady came to the door and demanded, "Who is 
there?" "Travelers." "Ah! I thought my sons 
had got back from bear hunting." " No, madam, 
we are strangers, have been belated in the swamp, 
and wish to know if you will shelter us the balance 
of the night." " Why la! me, I wouldn't turn off 
a dog such a night as this." Securing the horses to 
the trees, we joyfully entered the cabin of poles, 
about * sixteen feet long and fourteen wide. The 
chimney was unfinished. There was a place for a 
hearth, but it was not filled up, and the fire was 
down in a hole some eighteen inches below the pun- 
cheons. Four of us with our wet baggage, added 
to the family, and two other strangers that were 
there before us, scarcely left us room to turn round. 
At midnight we made a comfortable dinner on pork 
and corn-dodger; and having dried off a little, we 
held our evening prayers at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and quietly laid us down to sleep, grateful for 
our kind reception. About daylight we asked the 
old lady for our bill, which was two dollars. Wheu 
we inquired if she meant two dollars each, she said 
"La! me, I should be rich if I had that much. I 
mean two doUai^ for all four." Having completed 
our preparation, we resumed the swamp, but the 
limbs of our animals were so lacerated by maple 
roots and cypress knees, that they took it very re- 
luctantly. We reached the Cash river tavern with 
hard toiling in an hour and a half, the distance being 
three miles, where the landlady, in the absence of 
her husband, first served us with breakfast, and then 
ferried us over the river. When the boat had crossed 
the rapid channel, she grounded on the bank, which 
was entirely inundated; so that we had no alterna- 
tive but to mount in the boat and leap over the bow 
into the water. Eight miles more of wading and 
plunging, which consumed just four hours, brought 
us out of the Black River Swamp at Litchfield, 
thankful that we were alive. 

After reaching solid ground, and obtaining lodg- 
ings, our first concern was to unpack our clothes, 
books, and papers, and dry them. This done, we 
preached, exhorted, and held prayer meeting in the 
village of Litchfield, where the inhabitants received us 
kindly, and requested regular preaching, which was 
of course provided for them. Our little party felt 
toward each other like a band of patriot soldiers, who 



had endured a hard and hazardous campaign together, 
and we distributed among ourselves small presents, 
as mementos of our mutual regard and providen- 
tial deliverance. The last I knew of my companions 
in travel, they were all zealous and successful min- 
isters of Christ. May they severally receive the 
crown of life! 

In this narrative there is not a pcu-ticle of fiction, 
nothing thrown in to fill up a chasm, but much omit- 
ted to shorten the article. Every man who adven> 
tured himself into that swamp in the condition it 
was then in, did it at his peril. Had I been offered 
one thousand dollars to retrace my steps, it would 
have been no temptation. Only for reliance on the 
providence of God, I should liave despaired of get- 
ting safely out. In all the course of my life I have 
seldom, if ever, felt such a spirit of prayer and en- 
joyed such a power of faith in God, as I did during 
the perils of that, to me, memorable night. How 
we were to be delivered, I did not know, nor feel 
concerned to know, but felt the most unshaken con- 
fidence that God in his own way would bring us 
safely through. And after obtaining that confidence, 
I felt more of the spirit of rejoicing than is usual for 
me, even under more favorable circumstances. S uch 
was the beginning of my first regular tour on what 
is sometimes called "the big circuit;" but I am 
happy to add, it was not a fair specimen of my jour- 
neyings, even in that new country. 
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In tlie following correspondence, we present one of the 
finest examples of the triuniph of modem iclence and hu- 
manity ever published. It will both interest and instraet 
many of our readers. They will here see what modern enter- 
prise, guided and impelled by the genius of Christianity, has 
done and is doing for the suffering members of the race. His- 
tory gives no evidence that any one of our existing institu- 
tions of benevolence by which such an amount of human 
misery is alleviated or removed, was ever known to the most 
enlightened nations of antiquity. Prior to the coming of our 
Lord, natural blindness, deafness, and all the ordinary forms 
of inherited disease, were supposed to be so many monuments 
of the particular sinfblness of parents and their posterity; and, 
consequently, those most in need of the warm charities of our 
nature, were most abandoned to their helpless agony. But 
Jesus, in due time, came. From him the world learned the 
lesson, that neither the sufferer nor his parents had necessa- 
rily committed particular sins; but that the glory of God was 
to be manifested, in raising these unfortunate beings to the 
highest degree of happiness, which they may be prepared to 
appreciate and enjoy. What Jesus did by miracle, modem 
Christianity is endeavoring to imitate, as far as possible, by 
scientific seal and Christian enterprise.— Eo. 

Chrman toimsAip, July 1, 1846. 
Dear Sarah Jank,— I have just read a copy of 
your letter to A. F., Esq. It would afford me great 
pleasure to have a copy of that containing your 
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views upon the qaestions following: 1. Your feel- 
ings and views, prior to yoar education, relative to 
creation, salvation, and the great Author of hoth. 
2. What they are now relative to the same things, 
and, as nearly as yon can, give the contrast, and yoa 
will place under lasting ohiigations your sincere 
friend and brother in Christ Jesus. 

H. Clay Dean. 
Miss Sarah Jane Core. 

A. F., Esq., — I received your friendly letter from 
Doylestown, Ohio, of the 12th of November last. 
In answer, I can say, I have some recollection of 
your teaching school at our school-house before I 
went to Philadelphia. But many and strange things 
have since occupied my mind; for, as you are aware, 
I am one of those people who are bereft of hearing, 
and, consequently, of speech. "Even so, heavenly 
Father, it seemed good in thy sight!" But my lot 
was mercifully cast in an age of education and 
Christian enterprise, and I might almost say of mir- 
acles. I can now understand what the inspired 
prophet Isaiah foretold, when he said, "The ears of 
the deaf shall be opened, and the tongue of the dumb 
shall sing." 

But I will endeavor to answer your questions. 
1. What my views were before I was educated. I 
answer, they were so mixed and confused it is hard 
to relate them. Could you talk to roe by signs, I 
could better make you understand. The mute is 
often at a loss for words. 

I was ignorant of every thing except such things 
as I learnt the use of by the sight of the eye. I had 
much curiosity to look at every thing. I was very 
anxious to know things I could not understand. I 
saw my friends talking, but I saw the animals were 
silent and did not use their tongues as men do. I 
was extremely anxious to see many curiosities in the 
sky, to which I wished to fly like a bird. But I was 
very much disappointed. I formed an idea that 
there was a great man in a beautiful chair, who 
had a long white beard, and was dressed in white. 
He was highly favored to send water from the sky 
through numerous little holes, that were opened and 
then shut by many soldiers. 

I was very much delighted with the moon, per- 
ceiving that it had a face like a beautiful lady that 
was very mild. I was very sorry to see it go down. 
I thought it would protect us from danger. I was 
always delighted with the rainbow, but did not know 
what it was, till I was educated, and told it was 
** The pretence of God in symboUi sablime; 
His vow from tlie flood to the exit of time." 
I did not know why ministers and my friends at- 
tended to worship. I thought it was a habit agree- 
able to them. I had no idea they were addressing a 
Spirit. I knew nothing about the necessity and im- 
portance of being born again. I saw Jesus Christ 
on the cross, and angels in the pictures of the Bible 



and other books. But I did not know who and what 
they were. When papa took me to Philadelphia, at 
eleven years of age, and left me amongst strange 
pupils, I did not know that they were all deaf and 
dumb as well as myself. Nor did I know that they 
had names. I was much surprised when I was 
taught I had a name, and that it was Sarah Jane 
Core. I often looked for my papa or friends to 
come back, but I saw none of them for nearly six 
years. 

When papa came I did not know him, nor did he 
know me. I was sorry to leave my teachers and 
companions, but wanted to see mother, brothers, 
and sisters. But when I came home, it all looked 
strange. I soon wanted to go back, for the teach- 
ers and pupils were all so kind to me, and they 
could talk to me. When Sabbath came, I was so 
sorry that I could not meet with them in the chapel 
room, and see Mr. Hutton, the principal, explain the 
Scriptures. 

I go to church here, but not with the same satis- 
faction. I look on Christians here as highly favored. 
I compare them going to church to some fine vessel 
sailing up the Delaware under a pleasant gale and 
near to port, while I, in my little bark, am humbly 
sailing after. 

I know when I get to church, I cannot hear what 
others do, but I can read it is the place where God 
records his name, and meets with his people to bless 
them. 

2. If any change has taken place in my mind, 
what produced it I answer, it was light breaking 
in as education progressed. It was the Scripture, 
being read and explained, that taught me I was born 
in sin, and brought forth in iniquity, and that noth- 
ing but Christ and him crucified could cleanse me. 
I read the Bible and other good books to learn these 
things. But I know many people do not love Christ, 
nor try to obey him. They go on in sin, and must 
perish, unless they read good books, and pray to 
God to pardon them — which I wish he would do 
now. 

I have endeavored to write you an answer to your 
letter. 1 grant your request to use it as you see 
proper, believing, as I do, no gentleman or lady will 
comment on a mistake in the composition of a mute. 
I have nothing further. Sarah Jane Core. 



SOMETHING SINGULAR. 
There is a singular association of the number 
eighteen with the prominent incidents in the life of 
Napoleon. The engagement from which he assumed 
the consulate — that of Torlina on the river Bereslna; 
the battles of Leipsic and of Waterloo, were all 
fought on the eighteenth of the month. On that 
day, also, his corpse was landed on St. Helena, and 
on the eighUenth the Belle Ponle sailed with his re- 
mains for France! 



A SKETCH. 
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A SKETCH. 

BT ANKIB. 

** Ye are at rest, and I in teara. 
Ye dwellers of immortal spheres ; 
Under the poplar boughs 1 stand, 
And mourn our broken household band. 
Holy ye were, and good, and true : 
No change can cloud my thoughts of you ; 
Guide me, like you, to live and die. 
And reach my Fatlier*s home on high." 

Mrs. HniAiis. 

The light was gradually fading in the west, and 
the cool breeze of evening succeeding the sultry- 
heat of a summer day, when we directed our course 
to the cottage which adorns the estate of Ellerstein. 
There dwelt much-loved friends, of whose welfare 
we were anxious to hear. Long had we been absent 
from our own home, and, during the period, no ti- 
dings had reached us of those endeared ones. Our 
path lay through a romantic valley, whose beauties 
we might at another time have lingered to observe, 
but now we bestowed hardly a thought on the pic- 
turesque scenery which surrounded us. 

We were longing to receive the welcome which 
always greeted us on our arrival at Ellerstein, and 
to be assured, from their own lips, that our lovely 
friends were in health. And fancy pictured the yet 
beautiful widow listening to melodious strains which 
the harp was wont to give, when its chords were 
touched by the fair hands of Alice, or her cousin 
Ella. Or, perhaps, they wandered together in the 
groves of Ellerstein, and discoursed of the better 
land, whither the children of the Most High are has- 
tening. We reached the cottage. The jessamine 
closely twining around the pillars, yielded its fra- 
grance to the evening air. The roses clustered as 
thickly as ever, the gentle zephyrs sighed through 
the foliage of the trees, and all seemed even lovelier 
than when we left Ellerstein. 

We entered the open door, and a painful fear that 
there was a cause for the stillness which reigned 
around, weighed heavily upon our spirits. At 
length, seeing a well-known domestic approaching, 
we were about inquiring if all was well; but, ah! 
the hushed fall of his footstep — the sorrowing look, 
told, in language not to be mistaken, that death was 
there. His heart was too full for words; and slowly 
we followed him to an apartment hallowed by sweet 
associations. Here we learned that, as spring gave 
place to summer, the gentle Ella departed to that land 
where "everlasting spring abides;*' for consumption 
had made her its victim. 

And next Alice drooped, for grief had filled her 
heart, and she had sunk beneath its weight like some 
cmshed floweret. She was lingering now on the bor- 
ders of the grave, and we had come in time to say 
(« adieu." We wept in bitterness of spirit; for all 
around us betokened that one had gone, and of the 
other it would soon be lud, " She sleepeth." The 



harp was there, but its chords would never more 
give music to the touch of Alice and her cousin. 
The favorite flowers drooped^-the open volume had 
not been closed since the eyes of Alice rested there; 
and the poor canaries- forgot to sing in tlieir loneli- 
ness. AH was silence, save one ^olian harp which, 
with plaintive melody, seemed to say, 

*' But yesterday thine eyes were bright 

As rays that fringe the early cloud; 
Now, closed to lilb, to love, and light. 

Wrapped in the winding-sheet and shroud. 
Shall darkly o*er thee brood the pall. 

While faint and low thy dirge is sung. 
And warm and (ast around thee fall 

Tears of the beautiAii and young.** 

We entered the room where Alice lay so changed, 
and yet so happy. A lingering beam of light glanced 
through the western windows, and lit the face of the 
dying — so soon, like that, to disappear. She had been 
brought hither, that she might bid farewell to nature, 
before her spirit winged its flight to " nature's God." 
And there she lay — the raven blackness of her uncon- 
fined hair contrasting strangely with the fair com- 
plexion upon which even now a death-like paleness 
rested. The dark eyes were lit with a strange bright- 
ness, as she gave one lingering look at hill and val- 
ley, and the long lashes drooped on the snowy cheek, 
as we heard her whispering, "Eye hath not seen 
the things which God hath prepared for those that 
love him." There was one kind look of recognition 
to those who had come to see her die— one long 
pressure of her mother's hand, as she bent over her 
in speechless agony, and the spark of life returned 
to its fountain. The brittle thread which bound her 
to earth was broken, and she soared away to immor- 
tality. Shall we see thee no more, beloved one? 

The sods of the valley may cover you, and for 
awhile ye shall rest where darkness has doftninioa; 
but the night and the darkness shall pass away, and 
a glorious morning shall dawn. Ye are not lost, 
but gone before; for the God of nature was loved as 
the God of salvation; and ye are safely landed on 
the fair shores of the celestial Eden. 

** Farewell I farewell ! there is a mom 
That gives no place to night ; 
There is a lift whose glorious dawn 
Reveals a heaven of light.** 



Scandal is a compound word, derived from the 
verb to scan, or canvass, and from the verb dally, to 
play with. Its guise is of levity — its essence of bit- 
terness. In its practice treacherous and deceitful, R 
illustrates the cat with her prey; for 

*' She doth play, 
And after slay.** 

It likewise, in its eflfects, reminds us of the fable of 
the boys and the frogs, that is, " This may be sport 
to you, but it is death to us." Of slander, it is the 
exponent and organ. 
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MYSTERIOUS ANTICIPATION. 

There it in the history of the following lines, a mournful 
and mysterious interest It is said that the writer (the wife 
of a Presbyterian minister) has given, in this sketch, an exact 
description of her own death-scene as it afterward occurred. 
The circumstances, of time and place, scenery and language, 
are all giyen— as if she bad been permitted to contemplate her 
last end in the light of prophetic vision. But, allowing fbr 
differences of time, is it not in reality a privilege of all saints, 
thus to realize a prospective victory over death? And is not 
this the reason that, like the fair authoress, they are able to 
adopt the lUlowing triumphant motto^ E. M*Cldrb. 

"O, DEATH, WHERE IS THY STING?" 

BT MRH. CXROI.tNB Z.Axa. 

The sacred dawn of holy time was near: 

Softly and sweetly fell the summer dew 

From evening's silver wings, that hovered o*er 

This smiling earth. Star after star looked down 

So bright, they seemed to speak the joy of heav'n 

When angels bear a ransomed spirit home. 

HushM was the murmuring breeze, and e'en the 

sound 
Of waterfalls, like music soft, was borne 
Along the shady vale. 

Slow from a cot, 
O'erarched by bending elms, ascended up 
Full many a curling wreath of smoke, that waved 
A silence as it rolPd along; for there 
The dying lay. Unlike the dreariness 
Of night — unlike the darkness of the tomb. 
Was this sad scene; for with the mournful tear 
Of death, the tear of joy was mingled too. 
Lovely, though cold and pale, and silent long 
She lay, while bending o'er her pillow, stood 
The young and beautiful, who early hoped 
Life's thorny road to walk with her. At length. 
Increasing sighs her peaceful slumbers broke. 
One hand she placed in his, and heavenward raised 
Her eyes, as if her soul was anchored there; 
While nature's tie bound down her spirit meek 
To earth. 

« O, must we, must we part so soon? 
Yes, I must leave you for a little while 
To linger here, lonely and sad, while oft 
Upon my moldering turf the cherished tear 
Will fall. Ah, no! see you that beaming light? 
You will not be alone. He on whose breast 
My dying head reclines, will never leave 
You friendless, while on him you cast your caret 
Peaceful will glide your days: no sultry sun 
Will smite your cheek, nor wintry moonbeams chill 
Your ardent heart. Or, should some clouds around ; 
You gather, like the morning mist, his smile 
Will soon the gloom dispel. And when you cross 
The dark, dark valley where I go, O then 
Jesus will be your guide, and we shall meet 
To part no more. 



llien go, weep o'er a world 
In sin, and tell of Jesus' name — weep not 
For me, for I am happy, and I soon 
Shall be at rest." 

Then from her withered hand 
She drew her ring, and as she gave it, gleamed 
A smile upon her cold and pallid cheek. 
Like evening's beauteous twilight on tlie west. 
Gently she closed her fading eyes, as if 
A peaceful dream came o'er her; and while all 
Were waiting for a last, a long farewell, 
The Sabbath dawned — her spirit was in heaven. 

WE MAY NOT GO BACK. 

BT A' niLL. 

We may not go back — how reluctant soever 
We journey along in our pathway of pain: 

Time's current sets onward, and never, O never 
Can mortals return to their starting again. 

We may not go back: the career of our folly 
Will cease when life ceases, if never before; 

The good and the brave ones — the sad and the grave 
ones, 
Are all passing on, to return here no more. 

We may not go back, though infirmities press us, 
And deep carking care like a serpent may gnaw — 

Though kindred may weep, and our loved ones ca- ^ 
ress us, 
And all the soft links of affection may draw. 

We may not go back, though the bones of our kin- 
dred 

Are bleaching all white on the warm desert sands; 
For the caravan moves, and will not be hindered, 

Nor stop by the way in these desolate khans. 

We may not go back, though dark guilt is upon us. 
And blood stains our hands with its criminal dye — 
Though the hardened may jeer, and the virtuous 
shun us, ' 
And kinsfolk and friends from our presence may 
fly. 

We may not go back, though reluctant we linger. 
And pine for the days of our years to return; 

For wherever we look. Time's significant finger 
Points steadily on to the traveler's bourne. 

We may not go back, but move onward for ever: 
The ocean we sail has nor bottom nor shore: 

When once we have lanched our frail barks, we may 
never 
Return to the scenes of the past any more. 

We may not go back; for the Power that impels us. 
Is the same that moves onward the world in its 
track; 

And the whispering voice of our destiny tells us — 
No mortal, once 8tarted,^an ever go back. 
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GOD IN CONNECTION WITH THE ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 

HT B«T. R. BAFP. 

WoNOKRs are multiplying upon oar hands. Every 
day brings the intelligence of new discoveries being 
made in some department of the sciences and arts. 
This is an age in which the human mind is wonder- 
fully and peculiarly active. And in the main this 
mind appears to be directed in search of facts In 
science, combinations in mechanics and arts, princi- 
ples in politics and philosophy, which are calculated 
to exert a beneficial influence upon our common 
humanity, and be elements to enter into the compo- 
sition of a pure and noble civilization. Old forms 
and modes of thought are vigorously attacked— old 
dogmas In gOTernment fearlessly examined and re- 
pudiated— ^Id principles in science swept away and 
new ones made to supply their place; and new im- 
plements and structures in mechanics are taking the 
place of those which have been used for centuries. 
While contemplating these things, questions like the 
following pass through the mind: Is this the work 
of the unaided human intellect? Is there no God, 
or proridence of God, superintending these extraor- 
dinary developments of mind? Do we still live in 
him, move in him, work in him, and in him have 
our being? Does he work all things after the coun- 
sel of bis own will? 

The assistance rendered by the eternal Spirit to 
the human mind, in the discoveries it has made, and 
is making, in the arts and sciences, may not be suffi- 
ciently recognized. There is an evident disposition 
on the part of man to place God at too great a dis- 
tance from his sphere of action. Like the Athenian 
philosophers, we still seem incapable of entertaining 
a proper conception of the great truth, that *< in God 
we live, and move, and have our being," and also 
incapable of acknowledging that « every good gift 
and perfect gift is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father of lighU." 

Believing in the exercise of a minute as well as 
general providence over man and his works by the 
Creator, we propose an examination of the question. 
Hat the Spirit of Cfod any coimeetion vnih the human 
mind, qffbrding it genitts, strength, or intpiration, and 
thereby aeeitting in the dieeoveriet made in the arts and 
ecienees tehieh now bleu our world? 

By science is meant certain principles, or truths, 
or self-evident facts, relating to any subject in the 
physical universe. By^art, is meant skill, dexterity, 
or the power of performing certain works — the dis- 
position or modification of things by human skill — 
a system of rules, serving to facilitate the perform- 
ance of certain actions. 

The following reasons are presented to induce con- 
viction in the affirmative of the preceding question: 

1. The Bible has the record of several works of 



mechanical skill, constructed under the direct super- 
vision and direction of the divine Being. The ark, 
for the salvation of Noah and his house, and those 
beasts of the field and fowls of the air which could 
not tenant the ocean — the first work of naval archi- 
tectnre in the history of the art, was built under the 
immediate direction of God. And is it not more rea- 
sonable that man received from this work his first 
lesson of building the ship and ploughing the deep, 
than he learned it from the little and fragile nautilus 
that floats in Grecla's classic seas? or the bird beau- 
tifully ploughing the ocean of air above him? 
Would not this stupendous work be remembered by 
the descendants of Noah? and may not the early 
PhcBnician mariner have journeyed to Ararat, to 
have viewed this ship, made under the direction of 
God, which ploughed the world of waters, and 
braved their might and fury? The tabernacle, ark 
of the covenant, with their Implements, and the 
temple on Moriah, were built under the instruction 
and supervision of the great Architect of the uni- 
verse. And more time was employed in giving in- 
struction to Moses, and showing the patterns after 
which the sacred implements were made, than was 
employed in making this great globe of ours— its 
Immense oceans of air and water — ^its splendid rivers 
and thundering cataracts, and raising its mountains, 
and delving its vales. 

2. The chief mechanics employed in building the 
tabernacle and ark of the covenant, were, for that 
express purpose, inspired of God: "And the Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying, See, I have called by 
name Bezaleel, the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of 
the tribe of Judah. And I have filled him with the 
Spirit of God, in wisdom, and in understanding, and 
knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship. 
And I, behold I, have given him Aholiab, of the 
tribe of Dan: and in the hearts of all that are wise- 
hearted / have put wisdom, that they may make all 
that I have commanded thee." The plans and draw- 
ings of the Jewish temple were given by the ** inspi- 
ration of the Spirit." «' Then David gave to Solo- 
mon, his son, the patterns of the porch, and the 
houses thereof, and the treasuries thereof, and of 
the upper chambers thereof, and of the place of the 
mercy- seat. And the pattern of all that he had by 
the Spirit, of the courts of the house of the Lord," 
1 Chron. xxviil, 11, 12. 

3. The general agency of the Spirit of God upon 
mankind. The Holy Spirit is recognized as being 
abroad in our world, acting upon human beings for 
the purpose of restraining their passions, inspiring 
their afTections, warning their consciences, quick- 
ening their intellects, directing their thoughts, tes- 
tifying to the truth of Christ, and drawing men 
to him. It moves abroad like the atmosphere, or 
the light upon^human beings, and greatly enlightens 
their intellectual and vitalizes their moral powers. 
Every age and generation have been under the 
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inflaeiic« of this mighty agent. And what do we 
conceive, at this period of our history, would have 
been the moral and intellectual condition of our 
race, bad the healing, inspiring, and soothing influ- 
ences of the Spirit of God been withheld from the 
minds of men? We would have resembled the earth 
in its unfinished state, before the eternal Spirit 
brooded upon it and marshaled it into order, or 
breathed into it and filled its ocean depths and airy 
heighu with life and loveliness; ay, we would have 
been in a forlorn and hopeless state, with intellectual 
powers enervated and spiritual powers besotted — 
wickedness and darkness would have universally 
prevailed among men. Our world would have been 
a Pandemonium. I compassionate that man who 
would free himself, or deny to the needy human in- 
tellect the softening and inspiring influences of the 
Spirit. 

It is apparent from the preceding citations, that 
man received from the Almighty his first lesson in 
naval architecture; and that subsequently he in- 
spired him with genius or wisdom for the execution 
of delicate and noble mechanical structures. It can- 
not have passed the notice of the diligent student of 
the Bible, that it contains frequent allusions to prin- 
ciples in astronomy, physiology, chemistry, and other 
sciences; and these, too, at a period as to preclude a 
doubt of their having been revealed before the genius 
of man discovered them. The fact of a connection 
with the arts and sciences, on the part of the Crea- 
tor, being established, we may proceed to trace the 
reasons of our great Parent's thus connecting him- 
self with the genius of man. 

It was a remark of Coleridge, that the arts and 
muses both spring forth in the youth of nations, like 
Minerva from the front of Jupiter, all armed. How- 
ever, it is not precisely thus in the history of the arts 
and sciences. Most of them have commenced in the 
very dawn of the nations, but frequently have re- 
mained in an immature state, or progressed slowly 
until the nations have arrived at their zenith, and 
commenced their decay, when they have exhibited 
their greatest perfection, and appear as if they would 
act the savior, and rescue a people from ruin. This 
will enable us to conclude that the wisdom and be- 
neficence of God imparted the first lessons, or raised 
up and imparted genius to the fothers or progenitors 
of the arts and sciences in the beginning of the na- 
tion's history, and as they have advanced toward 
maturity, continued to impart to chosen men genius, 
that they might keep pace with the nation's progress. 
Thus we may suppose that Jubal received wisdom 
to play upon the harp and organ, and Tubal-cain as 
an artificer in brass and iron. It is not presumed 
that much proficiency would be made at this early 
period in these arts, unless divine assistance were 
rendered, or they brought their knowledge from 
Paradise; yet we find that Jubal was a father in mu- 
sical sounds and numbers, and that Tnbal-oain was 



the instructor of every artificer in brass and iron. 
The arts having this early and advantageous com- 
mencement, we may suppose, as the progenitors of 
the race spread abroad upon the face of the earth, to 
found empires, build cities, and establish commerce, 
they progressed toward perfection and exercised a 
civilizing influence upon mankind. The nodding 
column of the desert cities, and the exhumed re- 
mains brought forth by the antiquary, is evidence of 
this, and but confirms the sad account of the histo- 
rian, of the departed glory of the nations. The He- 
brews and Greeks, at an early period in their his- 
tory, had their celebrated poets, musicians, painters, 
and sculptors; and as they filled their destiny and 
passed away, their places were supplied by others 
not less distinguished. This has been the history 
of most of the civilized and enlightened nations of 
ancient and modern times. What does this declare 
to us7 evidently, that God in his wisdom, for the 
good of the great mass, for their enlightenment and 
civilization, has, in every period or age, raised up men 
to whom he has imparted, in large measure, the ge- 
nius of poetry, philosophy, sculpture, painting, mu- 
sic, mechanics, and architecture. This opinion is 
strengthened in view of the fact, that every nation 
and age are led and instructed by a few masterminds. 
A Galileo, Newton, M. Angelo, Arkwright, Fulton, 
Morse, will strike out in a path of newly discovered 
science and art, and carry a nation, or even the civ- 
ilized world in their train. One or two geniuses in 
the republic of letters will give character to the lit- 
erature of a nation. So in the arts. Is there no 
providence of God in this? It is a feature of our 
religious feeling, to recognize a divine agency with 
the discoveries and improvements which, in succes- 
sive ages, appear among men. We look at this 
agency as entering every branch of art and depart- 
ment of science that have a humanizing and enno* 
bling influence. We ask, then, whence did David, 
the Hebrew minstrel, and Mozart, the German, ac- 
quire those wonderful powers in the science of har- 
mony, as to enable them, in their youth, to soothe 
the angrry spirit of the monarch of Israel, and as- 
tonish the kings and queens and nobles of Europe? 
Did they inherit from their progenitors the powers 
of the fabled lyre of Orpheus, which moved the sur- 
rounding rocks, and enchanted the listening trees 
with its minstrelsy, or obtain power from on high? 
From whence did Apelles, M. Augelo, and Raphael 
obtain the peculiar genius to direct their pencils, and 
bring forth those imperishable specimens of art, and 
Phidias the skill to direct the chisel so exquisitely as 
to make the cold marble resemble the most delicate 
and manly of the animated human form? or New- 
ton the genius to discover and trace the laws of a 
universe, and Fulton his ideas of that power to pro- 
pel those huge vessels through the waters as **a 
thing of life," and Morse his thoagfats of sending 
news on the lightning's wings? Count us not 
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heretical when we say, from the Spirit of God — 
from that sublime Agent which, breathes life, and 
beauty, and glory upon every form of animated 
existence — which breathed upon the Greeks, and 
inspired their artists with genius to produce those 
noble specimens of painting, statuary, and archi- 
tecture — models for all ages, and the admiration and 
wonder of the world. The agency of the Spirit, as 
it has been exercised and developed in the providen- 
tial government of Jehovah, is wonderful. We 
gaze upon it with astonishment. God chose the 
Jews to be the depository of a code of laws and 
system of ceremonial and spiritual worship, through 
which he intended to bless the race. And for this 
purpose he raised up, at different periods, men 
whose eyes he unsealed, and whose minds he filled 
with visions and prophecies with regard to the com- 
ing history of man, and a morality as pure as a jet 
of life from the throne. Daniel, under this agency, 
is enabled to walk amidst the empires of the world, 
as they rise and fall, and mark the phases of their 
grandeur and degradation. Isaiah and Ezekiel have 
visions of the drapery of the Eternal, which is pre- 
sented to their astonished optics; and their minds 
are carried forward to a period in the history of the 
Church and of the world when the glory of the 
Lord shall cover them as the waters cover the sea. 
And all the prophets of the nation, from Moses, who 
instituted the old, to John, who was wrapt up in the 
last visions of the new sanctuary, hymned the ad- 
vent and triumph of the Messiah, and taught man- 
kind the purest system of worship and practical mo- 
rality. Thus we see that God intended the Jews to 
be the teachers of mankind in religion and morality; 
and for this purpose he inspired chosen men. We 
trace, also, a wise design in his raising up the Greeks 
and other nations of antiquity, with whom he appears 
to have deposited the genius of song, of poetry, of elo- 
quence, and the arts, notwithstanding we acknowl- 
edge that the wisdom which guided their master 
painters, and sculptors, and architects was different 
and inferior to that inspiration imparted to the Jew- 
ish prophets. One was religious, the other artistical. 
One line of chosen men he called, and inspired with 
wisdom, to beautify the souls of men, and fill the 
world with pure spiritual worship — ^the other to 
beautify their habitations, and adorn the world with 
the noblest and most elegant specimens of art and 
taste. It is, therefore, the fault of man, and not of 
the agencies, that the world is not filled with wor- 
ship and adorned with beauty and glory. 

This view clothes the arts and sciences, already in- 
teresting, with additional charms. We here see the 
origin of that art which adorned Egypt with pyra- 
mids, Greece with temples, Rome with baths and 
amphitheatres, and the world with its princely pal- 
aces and towering castles. The same God who gave 
to David the pattern of the temple, filled the great 
men of all times with the illuminations of bis guiding 
Vol.. VII.— 3 



Spirit. Our admiration of the virtues and mental 
endowments of the benefactors of our race is in- 
creased; and we feel an additional interest in seek- 
ing an acquaintance with the progenitors of the sci- 
ences and arts. 

^ Then studious let me Bit, 
And hold high convene with the mighty dead; 
Sages of ancient times, as gods rever'd. 
As gods beneficent, who blest mankind 
With art«, . . . and humanized a world.** 



SCIENTIFIC SCRAPS. 

BT/H OX.D OOKTRIBUTOR. 

Rkaukr, let us discourse of science a little. I will 
not give you my name now, but wait to see whether 
you will be pleased to accompany me in a scientific 
excursion. If you be pleased with this excursion, 
we will take another. But if you find this unin- 
teresting, I will trouble you no more with this class 
of subjects. 

VOLCANOES. 

What are usually called volcanoes, are openings 
made in the earth's crust by internal fires. Through 
these openings there are thrown out, either con- 
stantly or at intervals, smoke, vapor, flame, and 
melted rock, called lava. Sometimes there are 
thrown out torrents of mud and boiling water. 

Volcanoes are most frequent in the neighborhood 
of the sea, or of large lakes. Sometimes they break 
out from unfathomable depths beneath the surface 
of the ocean, and form new islands. When a vol- 
cano is about to break out in a new place, the sur- 
face of the ground becomes heated, swells, and 
bursts. Through the opening thus made are thrown 
up masses of rock and lava, which choke up a part 
of the opening, which is frequently enormously 
large at first, and confines the eruption to one aper- 
ture, around which conical hills or mountains are 
formed. The concave space in the centre, through 
which the eruptions continue, is called the crater. 
The eruptions are attended usually by explosions 
resembling the firing of cannon. Some travelers 
compare these explosions to deep muttering thun- 
der; but so far as I can learn, by personal inquiry 
of those who have visited JEina. and Vesuvius, they 
are more short and violent than thunder usually is. 
These explosions are succeeded by red colored flames, 
showers of stones, and lastly melted rock or lava, 
pouring out at the top, or over the mountain side. 
Frequently all the neighboring country is over- 
whelmed with the shower of stones and ashes, or 
the melted lava. The fires of volcanoes do not bear 
much analogy to the process of combustion so fa- 
miliar to us. It is not a fire kindled up by wood or 
coal, or any other combustible material with which 
we are generally acquainted. There is nothing of 
what we usually call fitel in the volcano. The fire 
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is produced by a chemical action between substancea 
existing beneath the surface of the earth. A few 
illastrations will be sufficient to show you what 
we mean by chemical action. If you pour a 
drop of nitric acid, usually called aquafortis, on a 
piece of iron, chemical action ensues — the iron 
grows hot, and the acid eats a hole in it. If you 
mix together sulphuric acid and water, so intense a 
heat will be raised that you cannot hold in your hand 
the dish in which the materials are mixed. If you 
pour water on burned lime, chemical action ensues, 
and 80 great a heat is raised as to set on fire wood, 
or any other combustible that happens to be present. 
Should water have access to potassium, a substance 
which, united with oxygen, forms potash, of which 
soap is made, a most brilliant fire is immediately kin- 
dled up. Electrical operations, you know, produce 
great heat. The galvanic battery will produce a heat 
far greater than that of boiling water. Now all these 
substances, which, thus united with water, enter into 
such powerful chemical action, and produce such 
high degrees of heat, exist constantly beneath the 
surface of the earth. When not exposed to the in- 
fluence of the air or of water, they may continue 
in a quiescent state. But let, by any means, the 
waters of the ocean get access to any of these sub- 
stances, and a powerful heat, which nothing can 
resist, is at once produced. The heat becomes so 
great as to melt the rocks, which no artificial fire 
can do. At the same time the water, which caused 
the fire, is itself converted into steam. The expan- 
sive power of steam throws up from the crater the 
lava. This process is continued so long as the water 
can find fresh materials to operate on. When it 
ceases from any cause, it may again recommence 
action, as soon as the obstructing cause is re- 
moved. 

The seat of the volcano is not in the mountain, 
bat deep in the interior of the earth. The mountain 
itself is usually formed gradually by the matter 
poured from the crater. The crater of the volcano 
is nothing but the chimney, through which the fire, 
•moke, vapor, and lava, find their way to the atmos- 
phere. This is proved from the enormous mass of 
matter, which a volcano in a series of years may 
pour out. It was estimated in 1669, that if the mat- 
ter which ^tna had thrown out, could be all col- 
lected, it would form a mass twenty times as large 
as the mountain itself. Yet nine years afterward 
the same mountain covered with a fresh current of 
lava eighty-four square miles; and again, six years 
after that, the same volcano poured out another 
stream of lava twelve miles in length, a mile and a 
half in breadth, and two hundred feet high. If, 
therefore, the seat of the volcano had been ^tna 
itself, the mountain would have long since exhausted 
itself, and its broken fragment would have tumbled 
into the abyss. It is evident, therefore, that the seat 
of the fire is not in the mountain, bnt deep in the 



earth. The volcano is not the furnace, bat only the 
chimney. 

Of the remarkable eruptions of volcanoes recorded 
in history, we can only select a few. I hardly need 
mention a fact so well known to you as the memo- 
rable eruption of Vesuvius in the year 79, by which 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, cities at its base, were 
overwhelmed. Pompeii, a city whose walls were 
three miles in circumference, was, with its streets, 
and houses, and temples, and no one knows how 
many of its inhabitants, buried so deep beneath a 
mass of ashes and lava, that for seventeen centuries 
its place was unknown. 

One of the most extraordinary volcanic eruptions 
recorded in history occurred in 1815, in the island of 
Sumbawa, in the Indian Ocean. At Java, though 
three hundred miles distant, the sky was overcast at 
noonday with clouds of ashes— the son was envel- 
oped in an atmosphere which his rays conld not pen- 
etrate. Showers of ashes covered the houses, the 
streets, and the fields to the depth of several inches. 
Explosions were heard, like the noise of artillery. 
So nearly did the explosions resemble the report of 
cannon, that some British officers, thinking there 
must be a naval engagement somewhere on the 
coast, got their ship under sail to afford relief to 
their comrades, as they supposed, fighting the pi- 
rates. They found themselves contending with a 
volcano; rather a harder customer than Don Quix- 
otte's windmills. The sounds produced by this erup- 
tion were distinctly heard at Sumatra, nine hundred 
and seventy miles distant. 

Islands are frequently elevated from the depth of 
the ocean by volcanoes. In 1831 a volcanic island 
arose in the Mediterranean, and excited much curi- 
osity. The French and the English began to quarrel 
about the right to it. Both claimed to have made 
the first discovery of it. While they, however, were 
quarreling about the ownership, Neptune stepped in 
and claimed it as his, and took it down with htm 
beneath the waves. Many hundred fathoms of wa- 
ter now cover it. 

Numerous volcanoes exist in various parts of the 
globe. In the Azores there are about forty. Nearly 
all the islands of the Pacific and the West Indies are 
volcanic. In Java there are thirty-eight. They are 
numerous in Greenland, Iceland, and Kamschatka. 
The Rocky Mountains of North America, the Andes 
of the south, and the Cordilleras of Mexico, are all 
more or less volcanic. But however numerous and 
powerful modem volcanoes may appear, they were 
evidently more numerous, and more powerful in some 
former period of the world's history than they are 
now. In the neighborhood of Naples, in a space 
twenty miles long and ten broad, there are sixty 
craters of extinct volcanoes, some of them larger 
than Vesuvius. In Sicily, though ^tna is the only 
one now active, yet there are the craters of many 
more. Extinct volcanic mountains cover several 
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thousand iquara milet in the southern part of 
France. Indeed the earth seems once to have been 
one immense volcano. 

I have never seen a volcano; but I would give 
more to see one in operation than to see any other 
natural object It must he grand — ^it must be sublime. 
I have seen many a mountain. I have stood on the 
snowy peak of the topmost range of the White Moun- 
tains of the north, and felt myself well recompensed 
for the toil of clambering up over its rocky sides. I 
have stood on Niagara's brink, while the accumula- 
ted waters were pouring over the precipice, with a 
rapidity that was startling, and a noise that was 
deafening; but all this seems not to me like standing 
on the verge of the orator of Vesuvius or ^tna, and 
looking down deep into the bosom of the earth at 
the boiling ocean of melted rocks, while the deafen- 
ing roar of nature's artillery drowns the battle 
sounds of Austerlitz, Marengo, and Waterloo, and 
the red flames flash toward heaven, the ascending 
smoke blots out the sun, and the waves of lava 
sweep over the plain. 

This is one of the mighty agents which the al- 
mighty One employed to fit up this earth for a home 
for you and me. This mighty agent of irresistible 
power, that mocks at all the restraints of man, is as 
easily controlled by the great Ruler of the universe 
as the purling stream from the sylvan fountain, or 
the gentle zephyr of the summer evening. 
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Onb of the ancients remarked, that there are two 
worlds, the macrocosm and the microcosm, or the 
great world without and the little world in the mind 
of man. Both do exist; and the world without is but 
a manifestation of the world within. If there are 
conflicts without, so are there contests within. 
Thought battles with thought 

In the history of nations, as well as of individ- 
uals, we find that the prevalence of any one princi- 
ple stamps not only their character, but often the 
charactar of the world. As the body acts at the 
command or wishes of the soul, so the political in- 
stitutions are the shadowing forth of man's mind. 

Every external revolution is a representation to 
the senses of what is taking place in the heart Po- 
litical revolutions may be called the foliage, thought 
the vivifying sap. The tyrant that seats himself in 
roan's mind, wields the true Archimedean lever, and 
shakes the world. There has been a succession of 
mental tyrants — ^the one prevailing over the heart of 
man, though not without effort, and reigoiog su- 
preme, subduing all under the weight of his power, 
until, finally overcome, he yields his throne to a 
mightier rival. But this has never been accomplished 



without the throbbing of the heart, the shaking of 
the world, great natural tumults, the battling of 
principle with principle and thought with thought. 

Let us, then, under the guidance of the historic 
muse, trace through successive ages these govern- 
ors of mankind. The first of these almost omnip- 
otent tyrants was this simple principle, " Might makeM 
right.** He established his empire with Nimrod. 
From that day to the termination of the Roman 
empire, he wielded his sway over the world# When 
the Deluge with its mighty overflow swept from the 
earth a world of people, on account of their wick- 
edness and crimes, we liave reason to believe that 
this same powerful tyrant reigned, though in a more 
extended sense, over men's hearts. They caused 
the earth to glow with their riches and labors, at 
the same time it groaned under the weight of de- 
pravity and power. But they, with all their monu- 
ments of skill and grandeur — with their fame and 
exploits, sunk in the remorseless deep, leaving not a 
memorial behind of their former greatness and glory. 

A new race, of an entire different character, soon 
sprang up, and again peopled the earth, which prom- 
ised, for a short time, peace and prosperity. But 
again another principle, that supreme of all tyrants, 
extended his regal sway over man's heart. This 
principle was tlie Genius of War. He demolished 
the foundations of the most stately fabrics, plun- 
dered villages, laid low the most splendid cities, and 
filled the streets of every place with slaughter and 
blood. A dark cloud of ignorance and vice, super- 
stition and heathenism enveloped the worid. The 
principles of true religion, which had been preserved 
by the descendants of Noah, wore lost amid the 
darkness and barbarity of this period of war. 

Next the shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem 
saw a star rising in the east, and watched its mild 
and benignant course. As the trumpets of angels 
sounded on their ears, it declared to them the com- 
ing of a Being ** at whose name tyrants trembled, 
and conquerors fled away." 

The introduction of Christianity was indeed a 
most glorious revolution. It came forth with a firm 
and intrepid step amidst a world of blood, to battle 
with men's prejudices and passions— to dispel the 
heavy clouds which surrounded them, and to teach 
them the most useful of all lessons — ^the art of gov- 
erning themselves. It bade man rise up in all his 
original strength—to cultivate and beautify his soul— 
to remove the strong fetters of tyranny which bound 
down his noble nature — to shake oflT the ignorance 
and vice of his fellow-man — to be free in heart, pure 
and holy in conscience, that he might be prepared 
for another more glorious and eternal state of exist- 
ence. This was the grand prijidple of the Christian 
revolution. It was to fit man for heaven. To ac- 
complish this, it was to bring his mind into contact 
only with " those objects that are worthy of its no 
ble Dowers, and the dignity of its immortal state— to 
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lift the Boul itself into a purer and better atmos- 
phere, and to impress upon it the liviog image of 
moral beauty." 

Again our muse directs our attention to tlie lofty 
battlements of imperial Rome. We behold her 
standing in all her august majesty and splendor, the 
pride and glory of the world, the loved retreat of 
the muses, the habitation of science, of sculpture, 
of architecture, and painting. We watch her as she 
conquer^ the earth with her sword, and sways it by 
her sceptre. How grand is her station, how exalted 
her feelings, how mighty her power! We gaze upon 
her with mingled emotions of wonder and delight. 
But we turn around as if to invite a friend to gaze 
upon the spectacle, and we look again. The unut- 
terable splendors have faded, the lofty battlements 
have toppled down, and nothing is left but a sombre 
tract of deepening shadows. Its beauty has depart- 
ed — its glory has vanished! 

We may lament, with the lovers of the arts and 
the friends of literature, the fall of this once proud 
and magnificent empire. We may sigh to think she 
could not have been spared, to be the pride and or- 
nament of creation; but then there is a higher inter- 
est which should fill the soul — an interest which em- 
braces all of the rights of man. 

Although Rome has fallen, we can trace in her 
fall the first great step toward the march of freedom. 
The semse power which worked out other greatevents, 
wrought out this. That power is the tendency of the i 
human mind to moral and intellectual improvement. 
But in the history of the world an empire is but a 
bubble. It is raised up by toil and troubles — ^it rises 
on the ruins of other institutions, and then it be- 
comes itself the sport of passions and prejudices. 
Its foundations become weakened, and are quickly 
dissolved. It finally sinks in a deluge of blood. 

As we gaze upon the place where Rome once 
stood, a melancholy ruin is all that meets our view; 
and we are led to inquire, was the great purpose of 
this once beautifiil city accomplished when it rose 
and fell? Was it erected merely to be overthrown? 
There is a chain by which all great events are con- 
nected. We can trace it in the overthrow of Rome. 
We behold it in the dawning light of Christianity. 
We find that there is not a principle, that has ever 
operated upon the mind of man, which does not yet 
live, either in the good or evil influences of life. 
Rome, with all her race, passed away; but it was 
to leave a space for new principles and better things. 
As long, therefore, as there is a tie which binds one 
nation or kindred to another, so long there is, and 
ever will be, a link which binds that event to us. 

But we pass along. The sixteenth century dawned 
upon the world. Another great reformer of the 
rights and principles of men came forth to battle, 
not arrayed with sword and helmet, but with the 
pure robes of religion and morality. He dashed 
asunder the dungeon doors with which Christianity 



was confined, untied her palsied arm, unsealed her 
sacred books, and tore off the garment of sack- 
cloth which concealed the beauty and original splen- 
dor of her form. Well may the name of Luther 
shine bright in the pages of sacred history, and not 
less in the annals of the world. Truly may he be 
called <^the benefactor of the human race." 

But the end has not come yet. The great lesson 
that all men are free and equal, endowed with equal 
rights and privileges, although all past revolutions 
have been progressing toward it, is not as yet victo- 
rious. Mighty as had been the struggle for freedom, 
the greatest battle is yet to come. We behold upon 
the very verge of this contest, as if in anxious ex- 
pectation of another great event, a new world to be 
discovered, unpolluted by the foot-prints of tyranny, 
despotism, and power. Hither, from the old world, 
came the oppressed to find a home where they might 
be free — ^free in thought, free in action, and, above 
all, free to worship God. The Bible was proclaimed 
by all the Magna Charta of the new race. But tlieir 
foes, ever at enmity with freedom, pursued them 
here. Her arm, however, was now too strong — 
Freedom had now a home; and with patriotism on her 
side, she rose higher and higher, until she could at 
last settle the great problem that man might be free. 
The contest is now ended, and man is free. Truly 
may we exclaim, earth's proudest conqueror is 
Washington! 

But he, alas! with his firm and heroic band, has 
passed away. Their names and memories yet live 
in the hearts, of all, and are written in golden letters 
in the history of the new world. As we behold our 
indebtedness to our fathers, wo should also know 
that they were not alone. They were not the sole 
champions of freedom; they were but the associates 
of other great souls, whose fame and praise should 
be associated with theirs. And as freedom has been 
striving for ages, so shall it endure perpetually, and 
at length rise upward in a bright and unclouded path 
to the very end of time. 

Our muse has vanished, leaving us to our own 
reflections. We have viewed the past with the great 
conflicts that have existed between nation and nation, 
from the time that power established its reign down to 
the last glorious result. We have travded from the 
old world to the new, and we find the same manifes- 
tation of principles, the same power acting upon 
man. But we have seen that in the end, right will 
prevail over wrong — freedom triumphs over bond- 
age. Although tyrants may endeavor to obstruct its 
passage, and build up their barriers lofty and strong, 
yet they are soon swept away by the impending cur- 
rent. 

We learn in the history of the past, as well as the 
present, that we are all one great family, called to the 
same duties, and blessed with the same rights and priv- 
ileges; that " the charter of our religious and political 
duties is one and the same hallowed scroll ; and that it 
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came from the hands of God." In the language of 
the inspired writer, << He is the blessed and only Poten- 
tate, the Kings of kings, and the Lord of lords. His 
empire is all worlds — ^his subjects are all creatures, 
his kingdom is immutable, his reign is eternal." 

Earth has ever been a battle-ground, and thus 
must it yet be. Contests without are but shadows 
of conflicts within. But the issue of the world's 
war is not, cannot be doubtful. Right shall prevail, 
and peace shall wave her wings over the world: 

^ Truth crushed to earth shall rise a^ain; 

The eternal years of God are beri; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 

And dies among her worehipen." 



THE IMPREGNABLE FORTRESS. 

BT PRVSIDBiaT WENTWORTH. 

"The gat«s of hell shall not jirevail against it." 

The Church of Christ is an impregnable fortress. 
Its great Founder has embodied the promise of its 
perpetuity in a figure of startling boldness. To his 
inmiediate auditors it was particularly expressive. 
To us its distinguished force will be apparent, when 
we reflect, that in the gates of the oriental city sat 
the councils for legislation and adjudication. At the 
gates, in times of war, were originated and matured 
the various plans 'of attack and defense. From the 
gates issued the forces to battle, aud through them 
passed the triumphant hosts that bore the pride and 
pageant of victory. Within "the gates of hell," 
and nowhere else iu the wide universe of intelli- 
gences, was concocted a plan for the spoliation of 
this fair world. Scarcely had creation exchanged 
smiles with its beneficent Author, when "principali- 
ties and powers," rulers of darkness, and all the titled 
authors of " spiritual wickedness," issued from the 
"gates of hell," ravaged the handiwork of omnis- 
cient Goodness, and left it a wide-spread waste of 
moral desolation. In the midst of the far*reaching 
ruin rises the citadel of darkness, and over it flaps 
heavily the banner of hell. Yet God has not left 
this noble domain to remediless subjection. Over 
against the strongholds of hellish usurpation springs 
a fortress: its massiveness frowns defiance; its beau- 
ty creates admiration. " Walk about Zion; tell the 
towers thereof; mark ye well her bulwarks; consider 
her palaces." Watchmen patrol the lofty walls; 
zealous hosts throng the battlemented towers, and 
line the embrasured parapets. ** The gates of hell " 
recede upon their harsh grating hinges. The pow- 
ers of perdition are in motion. Infatuated men 
and infuriated demons array themselves against the 
Church of God. Some new mode of warfare — some 
new point of attack — some fresh accession of strength 
has obliterated the recollection of past discomfiture 
and stimulated their courage for one more onset. 



In fierce and firm array advances a choice display 
of the sable chivalry of hell. Veteran warriors are 
tliere. They have done battle on the plains of heav- 
en. They have contested for centuries the dominion 
of God and holiness on earth. There is the martial 
skill, the blazing eye, the compressed lip, the firm 
footfall of dauntless courage and indomitable pride. 
Infidels are auxiliaries — ^volunteer corps in the ser- 
vice of the devil. Celsas and Julian advance at the 
head of a regiment of scofiers; Voltaire is the hon- 
ored aid-de-camp of Beelzebub; Volney is the trusty 
armor-bearer of Belial; the nodding plume of Paine 
discloses the position of the battalion commanded 
by this prince of scavengers. Their armor reflects 
the lucidness of the pit. " Crush the wretch," is 
the horrid watch-word. The attack commences. 
Missives from the arsenals of hell rain an iron shower 
upon the impenetrable bastions; mining implements 
seek in vain to disturb the quiet of the strong foun- 
dations; the scaling ladder is put in requisition, but 
here women and children put to rout the sanguine 
besiegers; the bettering ram is brought into play, 
and thunders away at the brazen gates and impreg- 
nable walls. The engine is shivered with the stroke, 
yet not a tyirret trembles — ^not a bolt or a hinge 
yields — not a stone starts from its firm moorings! 
The ranks of the besiegers are thinned; their strength 
fails; their fruitless efforts cease; and as they retreat 
in disorder, the shout of triumph peals from myriads 
of voices: "The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it!" The coming conquests and the perpe- 
tuity of the Church are celebrated in every one of 
the countless reverberations, and are clearly foretold 
by the last and faintest of the expiring echoes. The 
hosts of God*s elect shall one day go forth to glo- 
rious victory. The strongholds of darkness shall 
tumble in horrible ruin upon shrinking men and dis- 
mayed devils. But the fortress of God shall endure. 
The boasted fortresses of earth have suffered over- 
throw, and exchanged masters. The city of Sphinx- 
es lies in ruins, and her hundred proud gates are 
torn from the brazen hinges; the strong walls of 
Babylon have yielded to human ingenuity and 
strength; the heights of Morency and the towering 
pillar of Hercules, have not always vindicated 
their reputation for inaccessibility and impregnable 
strength. Yet force or fraud has never prevailed 
against the walls of Mount Zion. " It was," will 
never be the melancholy motto written upon the de- 
serted and moldering ruins of God*s Gibraltar. The 
Church will stand when the voice of the archangel 
causes the earth to reel on its foundations. When 
the moon has waxed old — when the stars have gone 
out — when the lamp of day has expired, the Church 
shall endure. It will survive the hour of wild con- 
fusion, in which the heavens shall flee as a scroll, the 
mountains melt, and seas retire. It shall outlive the 
pyres of the last days, and rise amid the blackened 
ruins of the universe as unsullied and immutable as 
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the eternal throne. Then shall the rock lent to earth 
return to its native heaven. Founded upon Christ, 
shall rise the walls of the New Jerusalem. Its golden 
glories already flash upon the vision. Faith beholds 
the Church militant merged in the church trium- 
phant. Faith views the city whose ** wall hath twelve 
foundations, and in them the names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb,** whose streets are gold, whose 
walls are jasper, whose gates are pearls, whose light is 
the glory of God, and through whose ever-open por- 
tals darkness and sorrow have taken their eternal 
flight! With eye undimmed by the inner glories of 
the place, faith reads, blazing forth in characters of no 
mystic meaning, from the architrave of every pearly 
portal of the abode of God, the immortal motto of 
the Church militant, "The oatss of hkll bhaul 

NOT PREVAIL AGAINST IT.** 



EXTRACT PROM THE METHODIST PULPIT. 

We Insert the following with pleasure. It has occurred to 
Off a thousand times, that the incomparable eloquence of oar 
miniatry will never be fully appreciated by future ages. We 
have heard aermonB which, for overwhelming power, would 
do the fame of Demosthenes no dishonor. Such perform- 
ances are not uncommon in our pulpi^. But, alas I they will 
be lost to the next generation. The best of onr preachers 
speak extemporaneously. Their sermons are not written. 
They go out to dissipate in the. treacherous air, though their 
power is felt for years in many a human heart. But we will 
say no more— alas ! This is the order of Providence. Our 
ministry work not for glory, but to do good. Besides, genu- 
ine eloquence cannot be written down. The reader will be 
jrieaied to read the following explanatory note addreaaed to us 
by our worthy correspondent, to whom we return thanks for 
her kindness. — Ed. 

Ma. EoiTOB,— I have herein copied for your perusal what 
I consider a brilliant pasaage from one of our common preaeh- 
era. Upon reading it, I find it has lost its power. It needs 
an immense audience, all breathless and still, added to the an- 
imated impresBivenesi and solemn utterance of a Methodist 
preacher. Perhaps it may deserve a place among your gath- 
erings, and with this view it is respectfully submitted by your 
friend, Looisa O. Lawson. 

In a tremendous storm, which lashed old Ocean's 
waves to fiercest fury, a gallant ship of the United 
States was entirely dismasted; and her naked hull 
run for a time. At length, breakers were heard in 
the distance, and the rocks— the fearful, the terrific 
rocks were seen ahead. Toward these the ship was 
rapidly driving. At this moment they hove out the 
great sheet anchor, which now grappled and then 
loosed— again grappled the hidden rocks. At last it 
caught, and then the word already began to ran from 
lip to lip, "She holds! the holds r^ when the cable 
parted, and that once noble ship, swinging round, 
dashed suddenly upon the rocks, and, amid the rage 
of winds, and roar of waters, she was lost for ever. 

Bat the Christian's anchor is sure, Man, filled 
with strong hope of a blessed immortality, bids de- i 



fiance to the tempest of time. Fearfally may the 
storms come upon him — high as mountains may the 
waves of affliction roll about him, and the roar of the 
breakers may be awful in his ear; but, if he heave 
out the anchor of hope, it shall go down in the 
depths of affliction and sorrow — ^it shall grapple sac- 
cesafally with the Rock of ages; and upon the wings 
of the winds, above the roar of the storm, shall be 
borne his note of joy, his triumphant shout, "Sfte 
hMs! sAe holds." 
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The name of Julius Cesar' is immortal. He was 
undoubtedly the greatest general of antiquity, and, 
taken as a whole, the greatest man. Compared with 
Alexander, his military genius would not seem to 
rank so high as that of Philip's warlike son. But 
the difference between them is seen in their different 
circumstances. 

Alexander had every thing prepared to his hand 
by his father. Cesar began his career himself. Al- 
exander inherited a powerful kingdom. Cesar was 
the heir to a moderate private fortune. Alexander 
conquered Greece after she had been bleeding by a 
thirty years* civil war, and her power was almost 
extinct. Cesar subdued Rome at a time when her 
strength and wealth were at their summit. Alex- 
ander had no party at home to oppose him. When 
Cesar commenced, the senate and the entire military 
power of Rome declared him an outlaw, and his en- 
emies set a price upon his head. Alexander met no 
adversary, particularly after he left Greece, entitled 
to any credit as a commander, and the people he sub- 
dued were reduced to the lowest degree of weakness 
by their inordinate wealth, idleness and luxury. 
With a prodigious army he overran Persia, which, a 
few years before, Clearchus, the Spartan general, 
thought he could do with only ten thousand men. 
But Cesar, on the contrary, fought against Roman 
legions, the bravest and best disciplined troops in the 
world; they were commanded by Pompey, a man 
universally regarded, at the beginning of the war, as 
the ablest general of his age; and, more than all, the 
troops of Pompey outnumbered Cesar's, during a 
great part of the time, nearly as five to one. 

Alexander, as he advanced, left no enemies behind 
him, since, in conquering a country, he became at 
once master of the whole of it, and swelled his own 
army by adding that of his subdued enemies. Cesar, 
on the other hand, engaged in a civil war, never 
knew who were his real friends, and, wherever he 
went, he was certain to be surroundecf by his foes. 
Alexander, elated by his success, had not the strength 
of mind to moderate his passions, but, giving way 
to pride and luxury, died in the beginning of his 
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days. Cieaar, continent to the last degree, rigidly 
correct in all his appetites, and governing himself by 
laws more strict than those imposed upon his soldiers, 
preserved his health and life, and kept steadily on in 
the grand career of his ambition. Alexander, in 
fine, by a kind of magic, reared a lofty kingdom, 
which, like the visions of magic, fell in a moment 
to the ground. Caesar boilt up an empire on a solid 
foundation, whose existence and glory constituted, 
century after century, the history of the civilized 
world. 

Julius CiBsar loses nothing, as a general, by being 
compared with modern commanders. Napoleon 
gained nearly all his victories and honors by secresy 
and celerity. No one knew his plans till the mo- 
ment of execution, and then they were executed 
with such dispatch, that the enemy were taken by 
surprise. He also added deception to his other qual- 
ities. If he were about to come down like a thun- 
derbolt upon any province or kingdom, he would be 
sure to make the feint of war in some remote cor- 
ner, far away from the real object of his movements; 
while, with his usual secresy, like an Indian in am- 
buscade, he would be making sincere preparations 
for a formidable engagement. Thus he diverted the 
attention of his enemies, embarrassed their coun- 
sels, and kept all Europe in a state of suspense and 
awkward speculation; while his own plans were as 
clear as the light in his vigorous and far-seeing mind. 

CfBsar was not deceptive. Frank and open in his 
manners, he was equally so in his military opera- 
tions. The whole empire knew what he was doing; 
and he performed his pleasure only because no man 
in the empire, nor all the men opposed to him, could 
put a stop to his onward progress. 

The Roman general, wonderful as it may seem to 
us for a military man to know any thing beside his 
own trade of destruction, was really an able states- 
man, a respectable poet, one of the best of histori- 
ans, and second only to Cicero as a powerful and 
brilliant orator. 

But, after all his victories, after all his greatness, 
after all his success in founding a vast empire, and 
seating himself on the imperial throne, he fell by 
assassination, and died a most miserable death, by 
the hands of those whom his smiles had raised to 
consequence and power. 

What a commentary is the life of Cesar on the 
earthly condition of many of the human race ! They 
begin their career with high hopes. Their ambition 
spurs them on and on toward the prize that sparkles 
in their sight. With vast labor the prize is taken. 
They sit down to enjoy it. They expect long years 
of happiness to pass gently and quietly over them. 
But, lo! the enemy stands near. His dagger is 
drawn and ready. They look up and behold their 
danger; the next moment the fatal blow is given; 
and then, like Csear in the senate-house, they fold 
their mantles round them, and submit themselves 



reluctantly to their fate. Fortunate are they who 
can " lie down to pleasant dreams." 
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BT W. VIXOM. 



YOUTH AND AOE, 



Lin is frequently compared to a journey; and 
the truth is, that so many are the points of resem- 
blance between the two, that in making even a lim- 
ited excursion, reflections on the analogy they pre- 
sent, will be sure to be impressed upon the mind. 
Hurried along the road by a locomotive, transferred 
to a steamboat, removing the luggage, changing the 
passengers, the necessity of punctuality, the alter- 
nation of sun and showers, and the meeting with 
numerous and unexpected incidents by the way, 
seem to crowd the occurrences of a lifetime into 
the adventures of a day, and give an epitome of our 
passage, from the time we enter the great convey- 
ance of the world, till that when we arrire fit the 
point of destination. 

On one of those occasions, finding myself sur- 
rounded by persons of all pursuits and ages, influ- 
enced by various motives, and animated by various 
expectations, I was, in imagination, insensibly intro- 
duced into the picture gallery of human life, where 
the passions, feelings, and habits of mankind were 
vividly portrayed. Glancing around the apartment, 
my eye was immediately arrested by a small allegor- 
ical painting, that represented age and childhood. 
And so great was the moral force and feeling it ap- 
peared to me to exhibit, that a brief description of 
it may not be unacceptable. 

On the left of the picture was an animated and 
interesting little being, who, as he rushed along in 
eager and joyous confidence of future happiness, 
grasped at the sunbeams that glittered on his path; 
but ever found his hopes and expectations as illusive 
as a dream. Yet the laugh of gladness sparkled in 
his eye, and the ruddy glow of health was seated on 
his cheek. And thus, I thought, are we, in youth, 
engrossed with the future, undaunted by danger, 
unsubdued by disappointment Motive is ever 
stimulating to exertion; and the law of our moral 
nature, notwithstanding our false estimate of sublu- 
nary things, is constantly working out the improye- 
ment of the world's social condition. 

In advance of this was the figure of age, bending 
under the burden of disappointment and distress. 
His eye was retrospective — ^his countenance was sad. 
His gaze was turned to the hill he had descended, 
where the vapory substance that, on the other side, 
was gilded by the sun of youth, was, on his, but an 
undefined and shadowy mist, into which his tottering 
castles, and all the beautiful figures of his mental 
vision were rapidly dissolving. With the fSoeble step 
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of apprehenBion he advanced toward the clouds that 
awaited hia approachi as if anxious to envelop him; 
while, from above, a cheering ray of glory was 
bursting from the gloom, as it were, inviting him 
from the unsatisfying pursuits of the world, to tliose 
which, not affected by the l&ws of terrestrial exist- 
ence, are real and for ever. 

In the countenance of the latter figure, I observed, 
as he turned his eye in the direction of his vanished 
joys, an expression of mingled tenderness, sorrow, 
and regret that seemed to indicate that memory, 
while it grieved him, also solaced his desponding 
spirit. And this, said I, as I contemplated the im- 
aginary scene, is likewise due to the principles of 
our nature. 

Macauley has beautifully pointed out the tendency 
of the human mind to admire those who give us 
pleasure, and even to palliate, if not excuse, the 
faults of autliors, whose works afford us improve- 
ment and delight. " The errors," he observes, " they 
have committed, the persons they may have injured, 
are lost in oblivion, while the excellences of their 
productions are imperishable.** 

Not only, however, is the memory of persons sub- 
ject to this salutary law, but, also, that of incidents 
and events. The cares and troubles of other times, 
if not forgotten, are, at least, mellowed by the dis- 
tance, and now exert but a soothing influence on the 
mind. But the sunny glade, the shadowy dell, the 
gurgling streams, the dimpling lake, the glittering 
moonlight, as well as the friends who were near and 
dear to the heart, are fresh in our recollection. Our 
residence at certain places, the scenes of other days, 
are divested of the apprehensions, the pains, the 
fears, and mortifications experienced in those places, 
and associated with those scenes. While whatever 
was agreeable in the picture is found to occupy so 
prominent a position, and so calm and soft a light is 
found to play over the imaginary landscape, that 
our by-gone times of trouble are hallowed in the 
memory, and even the remembrance of our sor- 
rows fills the heart with a soothing, though a pen- 
sive pleasure. 



SUPERNATURAL BEINGS. 
All nations have believed in supernatural beings. 
Anciently every people had its system of mythol- 
ogy, embracing gods and goddesses, its nymphs 
both of the wood and water, and its numerous other 
genii of every variety of character. Modern ages 
have supplied the place of these with peris, ghosts, 
and fairies, which, as is supposed, inhabit the earth, 
air, and ocean. Pliny says, " You often encounter 
spirits that vanish away like fantasies;*' but Baxter 
beats the old Pagan, when he writes, that "fairies 
and goblins might be as common in the air as fishes 
in the sea!** The light of science, however, is rap- 
idly discarding these ridiculous notions. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Without needlefs introductioD, we present the following 
epistle to our readers.— Ed. 

Mr. Editor, — I have been a delighted reader of 
your Repository for about four years, and am glad 
to see it daily rising in its literary character. Either 
your contributors are improving in their style, or 
you take more than ordinary editorial pains with 
their articles. I have seen a number of their con- 
tributions quoted in our eastern periodicals; and 
some of them have been copied at length in our 
newspapers. Several of the anonymous pieces have 
been received with great favor, and not a little cu- 
riosity has been manifested in relation to their prob- 
able authors. The "gray-haired man** has been 
supposed to be Professor Larrabee, and the poetical 
pieces by "an editor ** have caused a deal of specu- 
lation. Some have referred them to your new con- 
tributor, Mr. Stevens; a southern friend of mine 
imagined she saw in them the peculiar style of Dr. 
Lougstreet. But I am not certain whether either of 
those gentlemen writes poetry. Professor Larra- 
bee*s Miscellaneous Sketches are admired for the 
careless ease of style in which they are written. 
Mr. Stevens, it seems, has commenced a series of 
articles on an important subject. But, while I think 
of it, let me say there was not a little bombast in Mr. 
's [we shall conceal tlie name. — Ed. ] prose arti- 
cle on . This grandiloquence of style is never 

pleasing; and though a feeble writer may think, in 
reading over one of his inflated compositions, that he 
has done wonders, it is the simple, natural, easy style 
that does the business with ordinary readers. Your 
own articles ought to have taught— (we here sup- 
press another passage of the letter, giving enough 
of it to show that our fair critic has received us into 
favor. — Ed.] By the way, what has become of 
Imogen, of New York city? Her piece entitled, 
" Scenes in Capernaum,** has in these parts estab- 
lished her reputation as a writer. I have often heard 
the Repository commended in high circles; and I 
believe it is rapidly gaining the increased approba- 
tion of the public. But you must excuse me for 
saying, that I think there have been some pretty dull 

articles in it. There was a long one in the 

number, on , which was divided and subdivided 

like an old-fashioned sermon. Perhaps the Editor 
was from home when that piece was inserted. But 
there have always been so many really fine and spir- 
ited compositions in each number, that the dull ones 
have been borne off* with a sort of triumph. A few 
evenings since, at our sewing circle, our pastor ob- 
served to me that he hoped you would continue 
your Literyy Sketches till you have made a volume. 
But I must close. You invite me to become a cou- 
tributor. I am no writer; but if you think an occa- 
sional epistle would be acceptable, I will endeavor 
to do something in my way. L. J. T. Norton. 
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COMPLAINT OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 



BY 8. T. ctraaxMo* 



Bt my lone casement in the eve I'm sitting, 

Looking far out upon the deep blue sky, 
" Fretted with golden fires" — white clouds are flitting 

Across its face. Beneath, the forests lie, 
And plains and hills in distance; and the falling 

Of sheeny waters flashes on my sight — ^ 
Books tell me that they murmur, but their calln^ 

Comes not to me — my ear is closed in night! 

I oft have wondered what strange power is lying 

In that mysterious thing which men name sound — 
What hues it paints upqn the soul with dying 

So rich and beautiful, yet so profound ! 
Is it a something which the ear in viewing 

Is touched with rapture, as by flowers the eye? 
In vain my fancy tires her wing pursuing, 

I cannot grasp the secret though I die! 

They point me to the bird which high is winging 

Its way where boughs float on the summer air — 
They write me that a gladsome lay 'tis singing. 

Is its gay song, then, like its plumage rare 
That shines in gold and purple? They do tell me 

The sombre owl gives forth a dismal call: 
I'm sure that song could ne'er with rapture spell me — 

It must be like a coffin's mournful pall. 

I now remember childhood's sky was o'er me 

When first I pondered how my brethren there 
In some fond secret were far, far before me; 

And as I pondered, could I but despair? 
Lo, when our mother, so serene and beauteous, 

Moved her sweet lips, they seemed to catch the bliss, 
And answer it with smiles and movements duteous — 

I then thought sound was like my nuither*8 kiss. 

As I grew older by the shore they took me, 

Where the big wave came foaming toward the rock; 
But whilst I stood there, they in dread forsook me, 

Stopping their ears as if they felt the shock, 
Before it came, of the huge billow dashing 

Against the beach- I then thought there must be 
A feeling in their ears which knew the lashing, 

As did my shaken limbs, of the great sea! 

But when all backward rolled that billow teeming, 

They took up from the shore whereon 'twas cast, 
A spiral shell of many colored gleaming — 

Red, yellow, purple — ^like the clouded east: 
With joy we danced! Soon tired I of the treasure, 

But to their ears they placed it, and with glee 
Again they sprang — thence deemed I sounds of 
pleasure 

Were like that colored shell by the deep sea! 

I view the soldiers on their chief attending, 

And deem their war-note like their dazzling march; 
Goes it not upward with the steed tramp blending, 
And flaunting, like their banners, heaven's proud 
arch? 
Vol. VII.— 4 



And when the youth in dances brisk are moving, 
Speeds not their music like their flying feet? 

And have not lover's words a power like loving? 
And is not beauty's voice as beauty sweet? 

I had a dream of most supernal splendor. 

Of a green field where gushing fountains played, 
And broad-branched trees grew up, and blossoms 
tender, 

'Neath everlasting sunbeams; and that glade 
Was full of wing'd creatures robed in glory; 

And as they hovered o'er me, the rich tone 
Of wind, and brook, and birdlet, told its story 

Like odors to my ear! I woke, 'twas gone. 

I see yon girl the lyre's soft numbers stealing— 

I watch her lips move, and I view the crowd 
Standing entranced — then yearns my heart with feel- 
ingf 

As if by hunger's fiercest pangs 'twere bowed. 
I long — I pant for that same sweet emotion, 

Which others feel in music's glorious round; 
O, give me hearing as the winds to ocean — 

I faint — I die in the wild thirst for sound! 

But I must bear! This life will soon be over — 

Then shall I in a land more lovely be, 
Where no dark clouds this longing ear shall cover — 

Where I shall hear, even as on earth I see; 
Then shall I know the soft voice of mother. 

Softer than those bright eyes I used to love — 
Then shall I hail each merry-hearted brother: 

O, take me, Father, to that world above! 



LINES TO A LADY. 

BT RSV. M. M'crCRa. 

Hast thou seen the river flowing 

In its silent course along? 
Giving sweetness to the echo 

Of the shepherd's evening song: 
Gazed upon the moss-rose drooping 

With its load of early dew? 
Half retreating — ^yet entreating. 

To be worn by one like yon. 

Hast thou seen the star of evening. 

With her silvery hosts abroad; 
Burning nightly in their brightness 

To illume the throne of God? 
Or beheld the wat'ry rainbow 

As it spanned the concave o'er. 
Like the angel's glorious pathway, 

Seen by one in days of yore. 

All are beautiful, though transient — 
Rivers leave their channels bare; 

Stars will fade, and roses wither; 
Iius vanishes to air — 
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Nothing luting is, like Goodnxss, 
Naught 80 durable as Tedth: 

Theae, for aye, may bloom and flourish 
In their own eternal youth. 

Where the angels* crystal river, 

Pours its living tide along, 
Giving sweetness to the echo 

Of their own immortal song, 
There, the stars will shine for ever, 

Like the ''spirits of the wise;" 
There, the roses shall not wither. 

And the rainbow never dies. 

Wouldst thou, maiden, know no sadness, 

Such as evil can impart? 
Wear the smile, and feel the gladness 

Of a gentle, loving heart? 
Then let innocence and virtue. 

Point thy way, and guide thy feet. 
To that upper, purer Eden, 

Where the happy spirits meet. 



STANZAS. 

BT J. r. MARLAT. 

The world is dark, 

And dismal, and drear; 
And my feeble bark 

Is tossed with fear 
On life's mad sea. 

Whose boisterous swell, 
Ah! soon shall be 

My departing knell. 

O, never a hope, 

E*er yet did bloom 
In my heart, but found 

An early tomb; 
And friendship's vow. 

And youtli's warm tie, 
All broken now. 

Forgotten lie. 

Father in heaven. 

To my erring feet 
Be thy Light given! 

Let me entreat 
A crown on high 

When life is done— 
Where bliss is pure 

As thy dazzling throne. 

The ills of life 

I'll calmly bear; 
The doubtful strife 

Of hope and fear — 
If I but know 

Thoik doflt approve. 
And my ways show 

Marks of thy love. 



LADIES' REPOSITORY. 
JANUABT, 1847. 

The New- Year has come. With its frosts, and snows, 
and wind, and rain, it is here. The old one is gone for 
erer. The record it has borne to heaven of onr deeds 
will stand. Nothing can change a letter of it to the end 
of time. Repentance for past errors, with a firm resoWe 
to ixDorove upon ourselves for the future, and a strong 
relii/B^ upon the goodness and promises of God, is all 
that now remains to us. 

It is a solemn reflection, that, wherever we are, or 
whatever we do, our conduct is taken down by a faith- 
ful scribe, whose books will one day be opened for oar- 
selves and the universe to read. Whether, as Lord 
Bacon suggested, thoughu once in the mind are never 
lost, onr memories becoming thus the books of judg- 
ment from which are to be pronounced our dooms ; or 
whether, as is more likely, this infinite recollection is 
too great an approach to Omniscience to be shared by 
mortals, the all-embracing memory of God being itself 
the historic treasury of the universe, from whose awful 
revelations we are to be judged at the great assize, are 
questions, a(ter all, of no practical importance. One 
thing is clear, we must meet, either by proxy or in person, 
our account with God ; nor may any one foretell, how 
late or how soon the day of his own reckoning may come. 

Men of melancholy dispositions have complained, 
that the Creator holds his infirm and erring children to 
an account too severe and strict We were created, 
they say, without our knowledge or consent. Our first 
years are full of feebleness and wants. Our next are 
crowded with petty toils and troubles. Manhood, our 
best estate, brings us to the centre of a vortex of anxiety 
and care; and then old age, after a few days of manly 
struggle with our fate, reduces us to a second childhood, 
then lets us drop, as full of sorrow as of years, into a 
grave of unknown horrors. And after all, when we 
have laid down our load of suffering, and the valley of 
tears is at last escaped, God, who made us what we are, 
call us up for every misstep in the ru^ed walks of life. 

This is a mournful view, and as unreal as it is dark. 
Minds of a more healthy and cheerful tone behold the 
universe in another light. If they look at man himself, 
they see his body wonderfully constructed for the 
enjoyment of every conceivable delight. The most 
pleasing sensations are continually passing to the soul 
through every sense. The human form, agile, beautiful, 
and strong — the most perfect specimen of mechanism 
the universe itself can boast, is a happy proof of God's 
benevolence to man. Thought, too, is ours — ^thought, 
that wanders through nature's realms; and travels at 
will through the bounds of space ; and visits and studies 
the most distant and the sublimest works in the Creator's 
vast domains; and at last soars upward and takes hold 
upon his throne. Feeling is also ours. What the mind 
can clearly see, the heart as warmly feels; and, stand- 
ing as we do in connection with the great electric chain, 
by which creation is linked together, we bold a sympa- 
thy with all this glorious world, this system of created 
things, this battery of God charged with his boundless 
love. Volition is also ours. Freedom, both of thought 
and action, is the inheritance we hold. It was a gift 
unfought for, and though tyrannic human restrictions 
may bind us in respect to many of our actions, in all 
that are most essential, man is everywhere and for ever 
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free. Well might the Danish prince exclaim, "What 
a piece of work is a man ! How noble in reason ! how 
infinite in faculties! in form and moTing, how express 
and admirable ! in action, how like an angel ! in com- 
prehension, how like a god!" And the prince is more 
than sustained by the Bible. It everywhere speaks of 
man as having been formed in the image of his Maker; 
as having originally reflected, in miniature it is true, but 
still in his own order of perfection, both the intellectual 
and moral character of God; as being, in a word, but 
liitU lower than the angels, and crowned with glory 
and honor! 

So wonderful is the goodness of God, so acdve in his 
nature is the principle of benevolence, that his very 
judgments partake largely of his love. What the race 
would have been, or what they could have enjoyed, 
had not sin entered into the world, and death by sin, no 
man can tell ; but, as we are now constituted, those con- 
ditions of life generally regarded as Divine punishmenu, 
inflicted on humanity at the fall, are little less than mer- 
cies in dt^nise. 

We were condemned, for example, to eat our bread 
by the sweat of our brows. It is possible that this 
necessity for labor would have been a perpetual draw- 
back on the happiness of the primitive state; but now, 
with all our sinful propensities to urge us on to mis- 
chief, a condition of perfect idleness would be a perfect 
curse. Not only the nature of the human mind, but 
the history of the world declares, that those people who 
are the most unemployed, who obtain their livelihood 
with the lowest amount of toil, are uniformly the most 
immoral and the least refined. Thessaly was the rich- 
est province of ancient Greece ; and when rock-bound 
and rock-covered Attica was sending the light of its 
glory into all lands, but few in the first ranks in Thes* 
saly could read! They were always the most base and 
treacherous in peace, and the most cruel and cowardly 
in war. Their rich plains furnished so easily such an 
abundance to their hands, that a hardy and active 
national character was never formed. Egypt, too, and 
then Sicily, each at different times the granary of the 
world, from the days of the Shepherd Kings to the 
time when Rome overran the earth, were for ever the 
prey of nations less favored but more energetic than 
themselves. So characteristic is this fact of the univer- 
sal condition of the race, that it is far from being cer- 
tain in the history of the new world, that those portions 
of it most remarkable for the variety and abundance of 
their natural productions, or the fertility of their soil, 
will ever stand first in the moral or literary annals of 
mankind. Abundance, ease, idleness, luxury, and then 
vice, are the several landmarks on the road to ruin; 
and where the first is readily attained without labor, 
with down-hill speed a nation or a man rushes on to the 
others. 

But we are told, that atmospheric excesses constitute 
another class of Divine punishments for our sin. Mil- 
ton, the most evangelical of modern poets, and at the 
same time the most beautiful and sublime, represents 
the angels at God*s command, as throwing disorder into 
the works of nature, as a judgment merited by the fall: 
** Some say be bid his angels turn askance 
The poles of earth, twice ten degrees and more, 
From the sun's axle : they with labor pushed 
Oblique the centric globe." 
This was enough to set all nature in a whirl. Heat and 
eold would necessarily pass lo and fro between the most 



opposite extremes. The air, before quiet or serene, 
would be successively heated up and cooled off by a 
variation in the directness of the sun's rays; and thus 
the earth would be fanned or scoured by every variety 
of wind. Tempests would fall upon the mighty deep, 
and rouse up all his waves. Vast sheets of cloud would 
be driven together — electric batteries would be formed 
above our heads — ^the awful thunders would roll, and 
the red lightning glare — not only men and beasts, but 
the very earth would tremble, and give signs of fear. 
These mighty fluctuations, and all that range between 
tropical heat and polar snows, are cited, we repeat, as 
punishments inflicted on mankind. If they are such, or 
whatever they may be. it is difficult to decide, of which 
attribute they partake the most, God's justice or his love. 

With what propriety can that arrangement be called 
an unmixed punishmant or evil, which gives to man 
such a boundless and beautiful variety, within the circle 
of the year? It is not always winter. Frosts and 
snows do not always bind the earth and cover the sweet 
fields. How tender and touching to the heart are the 
scenes of spring! But these do not last till they become 
monotonous and dull. Summer, in her richest attire, 
comes flaunting forth, and gives a new relish to the 
world. Then autumn, with his melancholy winds and 
moonlight mild, lets the flushed spirits gently down, and 
prepares us for the closing up of the changeful year. 
Such are the seasons! Who would have them other- 
wise? Spring, summer, autumn, winter — ^buds, flowers, 
fruits, and blazing fires — these are the changes we enjoy. 
What a loss to man, should either of them get posses* 
sion of the earth, and reig^ alone! Let them stand as 
they now are. They give event and variety to life. 
They teach the reason prudence, the heart love, the 
will trust and obedience. They please the senses, inter- 
est and rouse the intellect, warm the affections, and ex- 
ercise every faculty. The imagination lives and revels 
on these changes. Without them, such an art as poetry 
would have never been. Without them, such names as 
Homer, and Virgil, and Milton, and Young, and Cow- 
per, and Thomson, would have never reached us — 
their genius had not been bom. The pencil, too, had 
never given us its unearthly colorings, its bold designs 
and glorious achievements. Oratory would have want- 
ed figures, and died or languished in its dullness. Life 
itself would have been a changeless, l^eleMS monody, 
running for ever on in one dull and lazy strain. No — 
no — ^this could never be joy. God, who, when he pun- 
ished pitied us. gave us proof, that be intends, in this 
life at least, to inflict only such stripes as heal. What- 
ever be the derangements sent upon us for our sin, he 
shows himself, like an almighty and unwearied bene- 
factor as he is, out of eveiy evil 

»BtiIl educing good." 
With the boundless love of a true Father, he punishes 
us only by reducing us to less degrees of joy. Such 
are the inward workings and yearning power of his 
benevolence, he must ever show a smiling face, before 
he concludes a frown. 

If these remarks are true of the life of man, what 
can be said of death? Death has always been regarded 
as the greatest of natural evils, and the most inveterate 
and terrible enemy of mankind. Taking Paradise as 
the starting point of our observation, death would be 
indeed the heaviest stroke, which the imagination can 
conceive. To be suddenly, forcibly, painfully arrested 
and removed from Eden's happy bowers, wonld form 
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an inaupportable crisis in the history of every man. 
Bat we are not in Eden. We are living in a state of 
imperfect bliss. Though every thing about us is beau- 
tiful and divinely formed, and every object in nature 
gives us its kind and degree of pleasure, we have had 
reports of a better and a brighter world. It is there 
only that perfection dwells. To that perfection our 
iouls passionately aspire. Here we are weighed down 
by sense; there, the refined and spiritualized body 
offers no resistance to the upward tendencies of the 
mind. Here, our intellectual improvement is limited 
by the want of opportunities and means; there, each 
moment is our opportunity, and helps beyond our 
power to fancy arc everywhere displayed. Here, we 
are surrounded by temptations to go astray; there, 
every mora] influence is setting us onward and upward 
to the summit of all purity and joy. Here, in a word, 
we are more or less cramped in our mental and moral 
energies, by being physically bound down and impris- 
oned to a place; there, the influence of matter is wholly 
lost, the body may put on wings, and the spirit may bear 
us through the boundless realms of creation, in the way 
that angels move. And now, to this intellectual, pure, 
and happy world, the gate of death is the only entrance; 
and should its Keeper deny us passage, where he now 
admits us thrQUgh, we might more properly regard him 
as our foe. 

Such, it seems to us, are the reflections of a healthy, 
happy, undoubting mind. Such sentiments are also 
adapted to the present season. They belong, in fact, to 
every season, place, and circumstance. They are im- 
parted to us by faith, and are the peculiar property and 
solace of Christian men. Let them cheer you, reader, 
in all your walks and ways. Exercise that faith from 
which such happy visions come. Remember, no evil 
in this life is unmixed with good. Labor has ever been, 
and ever will be, as we are now constituted, a blessing 
to the race. Rough weather and hard climates improve 
our energy, by calling out our strength. Pain admon- 
ishes of disease; disease is but imperfect health; and 
death itself, which comes at last, and will come, is but 
a friendly messenger, sent to relieve us of our burdens, 
and open us a passage to a world of knowledge, purity, 
and bliss. 

The plague of Athens has been sounded through all 
lands. It was, undoubtedly, the severest visitation of 
its kind ever inflicted upon any considerable part of the 
world. The Asiatic cholera, in the worst of its ravages, 
is a mere indisposition as compared with that scourge. 
It swept off the inhabitants of the crowded metropolis 
by the thousand. The citizens would fall in the streets 
and perish. Every house had its dying to watch over, 
and its dead to mourn. The springs and fountains were 
literally hedged in by the carcases of those, who, in- 
cited by the raging thirst caused by the distemper, fled 
to them for water. The noble and high-born, legisla- 
tors and statesmen, generals and commanders, by thu 
single stroke were mingled with the mass of their fallen 
countrymen; and, by the death of Pericles, the main- 
spring of every important movement in the state, the 
wheels of government nearly stood still. But there is 
one piece of history which we have often coveted to 
know, and which we once made a little research through 
the classics to obtain. Socrates, the great moral philoso- 
pher, was then living, and our anxiety was to be resolved 
what were his engagements during this mournful and 



critical period. That he conducted himself like a 
great and good man, which he was, we have every 
reason as well as wish to believe; but we would like to 
be informed, in what manner he showed the greatness 
of his soul, by what oflSces he made himself a minister- 
ing angel to the sick, and in what respects his conduct 
might be compared with that of the Christian minister 
of our day. Particularly would it be a satisfaction to 
be assured, whether or not the great moralist at any 
time felt the deficiency even of his excellent philoso- 
phy, in giving comfort to the soul ; and whether he did 
not occassionally get a glimpse of the necessity of a 
higher philosophy than his, if he would adequately 
establish and console the departing spirit on its en- 
trance upon immortal scenes. But all this train of 
interesting thought belongs to speculation and conjec- 
ture. All we know is, that the philosopher, by a roost 
temperate life, and a perfectly serene state of mind, 
escaped wholly the infection, and survived the death of 
thousands of his fellow-citizens, to give the light of his 
pure example to ages then unborn. And it will not be 
amiss to observe, that both Elian and Diogenes Laertius, 
writers of the highest sagacity, ascribe his good fortune 
solely to the temperance of his life — a virtue which he 
ever most faithfully maintained. 

Nothing is more detrimental to health than foul 
air. The air drawn into the lungs is the great purifier 
of the blood; from the blood every part and fibre of 
the body receive growth and nourishment; and if this 
be allowed to carry impurities through the system, 
health will be speedily destroyed. Either immediate 
death, or eventual disease, will unavoidably ensue. 
As you are goine to rest at night, suspend a bird at the 
top of your curtained bedstead, on the inside, and you 
will find him lifeless in the morning. It is for this 
reason that domesticated birds are so frequently short- 
lived and sickly. They need to inhale the free air 
from the lakes and mountains. The atmosphere of any 
room, not constantly ventilated, soon becomes stagnant, 
and is as unfit for breathing, as the water from a stand- 
ing pool or puddle is for drinking. Washington Irving 
remarks, that, on his endeavoring to sleep in a close 
room, after his famous wild-wood rambles in the west, 
he found the air so oppressive, as almost to banish 
sleep from his eyelids. For several months* he had 
been accustomed to breathe the unprisoned breeze of 
the prairies. Dr. Franklin, also, somewhere gives us 
to understand, that he seldom or never slept in a room, 
at home or abroad, either in summer or in winter, with- 
out having raised in his apartment one or more of the 
windows. Let parents, teachers, and invalids be sure 
to furnish for themselves, and for those under their 
guardianship, the purest air that circulates about them. 
Many a cheek will look fairer, and many a heart will 
beat fuller and freer, if all persons will attend, for this 
winter only, to this salutary caution. 

It has been wisely said, that a soft answer turneth 
away wrath. Resentment is cherished only in the 
bosom of a yery unwise man ; and retaliation, whatever 
be its kind, is the fuel to all manner of strife. Where 
there is no retaliation, there can be no war. To leave 
quietly, without retort, a person in his anger, is the 
severest rebuke that can be offered him. This kind of 
reproof should be administered only under extraordi- 
nary provocation, and when there is little or no proba- 
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bility of benefitiog the trantgreaior hj milder msans. 
Should there appear in him any promiie of reform, any 
tokens of a return to a better tone of feeling, by speak- 
ing kindly you will soften his anger, if you do not 
excite his shame. A person possessed of even the 
slightest sensibility will be disturbed, by seeing his 
passion put into invidious comparison with your perfect 
composure and serenity of mind. 

There is a story of Julius Caesar, who was severely 
lampooned by Catullus. The emperor invited the poet 
to an entertainment, and treated him with such marked 
consideration, that Catullus was ever afterward his ad- 
* mirer and friend. Addison relates, also, a similar inci- 
dent in the life of Cardinal Masarine, whom one Quil- 
let, a poet of some eminence in his day, had handled 
rather roughly in a Latin poem then recently published. 
The cardinal made the poor poet the offer of an abbey, 
a preferment of great value, and by this kindness so 
humbled his antagonist, that the next edition of the 
poem was expurgated of every offensive passage, and 
was actually dedicated to him who had given the bard 
the humiliating lesson. 

If the lust of power is natural to all men, in what 
way can an individual acquire or exert it more com- 
pletely, than in these bloodless conquests of love? In 
what manner can one person obtain a more absolute 
ascendency over another? Indeed, should any one 
think of setting himself up in this way, he might exer- 
cise a control over the hearts of both friends and ene- 
mies, or rather so rapidly make all men his friends and 
almost his slaves, that there might be danger of his 
becoming even proud of his power. We think there 
have been, and as certainly still are, just such men. 
Some even counterfeit a love which they do not feel; 
and by this means wield an influence far beyond what 
they really deserve. These persons generally treat all 
characters alike. They will smile on those whom they 
inwardly despise, and do acts of kindness barely to get 
the better of their foe. 

But it is not difficult to detect the base metal in this 
sort of coin. There is a want of that open-heartedness 
in this affected friendship, so marked and unmistakable 
in the true. Besides, if your friend loves yon while 
yoQ are connected with him, and can render yourself 
useful to him, but abandons you at the moment of your 
separation, and endeavors to weaken your influence, 
and, perhaps, prostrate your power, be assured that 
that person never truly loved you at all. He only 
loved himself, when he seemed to be your friend. 
His affections are concentrated entirely on himself. 
He treated you kindly only because your services were 
connected with his success. Set such an individual 
down as entirely base and ignoble; but if yon wish 
to conquer him, use not his weapon. Look upon him 
with pity, and conquer him by the force of real love. 

Dendy records the fact, as he received it from a book 
printed in 1687, that the fourteenth of October was 
regarded by the English as a lucky day for their ; 
princes. On that day, it seems, among many other 
remarkable events, William the Conqueror won the 
crown, Edward the Third landed, and James the Sec- 
ond was born. This may stand by the side of what 
we stated, on a former page, of the eighteenth of 
several months, in relation to Napoleon; and it may 
help convince some of our believers in dreams, that 
wonders may happen by chance. 
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Phrknology; or, the Doctrine qf the Mental Phe- 
nomena. By J. 6. Spumheim, M. D.^of the Univer- 
Milies vf Vienna and Paris, and Licentiate of the Royal 
College ^ Phytidana, of London. Harper Sf Broth- 
er$. 1846. — ^The above work has just been issued at 
New York. The origin, progress, and present condi- 
tion of phrenology are matters of historical, if not of 
scientific interest 

Dr. Gall, a German physician, was led by several 
circumstances, to regard the ^nfiguration of the human 
head, as the infallible indicator of the power and pecu- 
liarities of the indwelling mind. When quite a child, 
he discovered that those of his school-fellows, who 
were remarkable for their rapidity and accuracy in mem- 
orising their daily lessons, uniformly possessed large 
and prominent tjek. His boyish logic, equal in this 
instance to that of Aristotle, at once inferred, that if 
fullness of ej^ indicated the power of leamiog words, 
other faculties of the mind might be discovered by 
similar indications. But, as yet, he knew nothing of 
anatomy; and his new thought grew only by the results 
of personal observation. At length, resolving to be- 
come an anatomist, undoubtedly for the sake of his new 
idea, he studied under the best masters, and soon be- 
came a proficient Turning his attention principally to 
the nervous system, but studying less that portion of it 
pertaining to organic life, he made numerous dissec- 
tions of the brain. Here he professed to discover, not 
only lobes corresponding to the larger divisions of the 
head, but numerous little apartments, something like 
lumps or ganglia, which he supposed to be the re- 
spective organs of the various Acuities of the mind. 
Keeping up his habit of daily observation, and compar- 
ing the results of it with his scientific investigations, be 
soon began to form a system of philosophy founded on 
the (acts in these ways acquired. He divided the skull 
into two great parts, the anterior and posterior, making 
the former the seat of the intellectual faculties, and the 
latter of the propensities or affective states of mind. 
By following steadily on in the same style of reasoning, 
be at length made out quite a chart of the human head, 
designating, by figures, the localities of the different 
powers and affections of the soul. 

At this stage in the proceedings of this new idea. Dr. 
Spurtheim became associated with iu discoverer as a 
pupil. After completing his studies, and graduating at 
a learned university, Dr. Spunheim applied himself to 
these investigations with the zeal of a young enthusiast 
in a new field of study. To him the world is indebted 
for the term phrenology, which signifies simply the 
science of mind; and, taken in iu original sense, it em- 
braces all mind, human, brutish, angelic, and divine. 
Dr. Spunheim was not ignorant of the breadth of mean- 
ing possessed by his new word; and, consequently, 
included under his researches the mental manifestations 
of all known beings endowed with sensitive, intellec- 
tual, or moral powers. By more complete dissections 
of the brain than had been made by his associate and 
predecessor, he prepared a more accurate chart of 
the human skull, making his divisions upon it minute 
and intelligible. Having thoroughly satisfied himself 
as a discoverer, he next became a propagator of his 
new theory. After visiting, with various success, the 
principal European capitals, he at last embarked for the 
United States, and landed at Boston. In that city, after 
a brief but brilliant career as a lecturer, he died, and 
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was buried in the cemetery at Mount Aobarn. On en- 
tering the cemetery t the first monument you meet is an 
upright shaft resting on a large pedestal, on which you 
read the sole but sufficient inscription — Spurzhedc. 

But the new opinion did not die with its apostle. 
Many individaals in Boston, in New York, and in nu- 
merous other places, received his doctrines; and even 
phrenological societies were very generally formed 
throughout the country. Dr. Combe, of Edinbai^, 
took op the subject; and in a variety of able works, 
gave it his learned approval. His books possess great 
philosophical merit, apart from the theory maintained 
by them, and have been read with both pleasure and 
profit by tens of thousands of the first men, on either 
side of the Atlantic. 

With Dr. Combe phrenology reached its zenith. In 
the bands of the Fowlers, and many other itinerant 
self-seekers, it has degenerated to the reputation of a 
humbug; and it is now regarded as such by the best 
minds of both hemispheres. If phrenologists should 
ever see fit to complain of the treatment, which the 
public has more recently given them, they owe it 
chiefly to their own folly. So long as they were con- 
tent to investigate and publish, their theory was making 
rapid advances in every quarter: men of character, 
and even some medical writers, such as Dunglison and 
others of the school at Philadelphia, had adopted it as 
a new science, and were doing much to establish it in 
this capacity. But, alas for phrenology, its best friends, 
like the murderers of Caesar, gave it the death-stroke 
of their own daggers. Dr. Sewell, of Washington, 
performed the funeral obsequies, and, like another An- 
thony, ** put a tongue ** into its wounds, and made them 
"eloquent'* against it 

Such, in brief, are the origin, progress, and present 
condition of phrenology. To insure it an everlasting 
burial, our opinion of its merits and demerits is not 
needed; nor do we feel any disposition to kick a dead 
dog merely because he is dead. But the dog has had 
his day ; and we only record a few objections, by way 
of memorabilia. 

1. The first and leading objection we have against 
phrenology is, that it is not true. It does not accord 
with facts. Having, in our college days, turned some 
attention to the " science," we took some pains to test 
it by the infallible rule of application; and for several 
yean afterward, while engaged in different seminaries 
of learning as a teacher, we made it a practice to try 
the doctrines of Gall by the heads and comparative 
mental powers of our numerous pupils. These doc- 
trines frequently received confirmation ; but, after years 
of examination, our list of exceptions became numer- 
ous and conclusive. The poorest reciter, except one 
in our class at college, had the lai^st and most promi- 
nent eyes we ever beheld in the head of any mortal. 
Afterward, while teaching, we had a pupil, whose head 
was of Websterian dimensions, large, prominent, and 
full, with intellectual faculties roundly developed, es- 
pecially his language. After he had enjoyed thre« 
years of daily instruction — and my associates in teach- 
ing were men of rare qualifications — his proficiency in 
human learning may be gathered, from the manner in 
which he once read, during religious worship in a £un- 
ily, a well-known passage in the Bible — "Besides all 
this, between us and you is a great calf fixed *'-^and so 
on. We doubt whether, at this day, he c«n read 
five lines of his mother tongue correctly; and yet, in 



every way, he not only then was, but ever had been 
sound and healthy. About that time, also, we bor- 
rowed a human skull from Dr. Cyrus Knapp, then and 
afterward the able superintendent of the Insane Hospi- 
tal of Maine, but now successfully engaged in treating 
curvatures of the spine and similar diseases, in Cincin- 
nati. In this skull we discovered, that some of the 
outside projections had corresponding ones directly 
underneath, on the inside ; and from this fact we took 
the hint to make more extended examinations. From 
what investigations we have been able to make, we 
have drawn the following conclusion — that the eseep- 
turns to phrenology are altogether too numerous fbr the 
ride. 

2. Truth is always salutary — phrenology is decidedly 
deleterious, in its influence. Its friends have very 
strenuously maintained, that there is nothing in it which 
ought to exert a bad influence on the world. But this 
is not the way men judge of any subject. They never 
ask what a thing ought to do, but only what it does; 
and, that phrenology has actually done evil to society, 
we think there can be no reasonable doubt. Many a 
young man has turned out of a promising path of use- 
fulness, merely because some itinerant phrenologist has 
told him he had no bump for it. This we happen to 
know. Others have gone into vain speculations, and 
ruined their earthly happiness, because another had 
assured them that in such a way nature had intended 
them to exert their fiiculties. Parents, too, have based 
the education and professions of their children on this 
uncertain foundation; and many a sad iailnre, arising 
from this cause, might be recorded. The progress of 
morality and religion has also been retarded, not less 
than that of science and secular business. Phrenology 
has armed every impenitent man in the world with the 
potent though miserable excuse for his impenitence, 
that his bumps were against his being pious. His 
" marvelousness,** and " reverence,'* and other oiigans 
were too small, or his '* combativeness,'* or "acquisi- 
tiveness, or " destructiveness," was too large, to admit 
of much prayer to God, or any devout &ith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The administration of justice, also, 
in every civilized nation, has received a check from this 
same source. Not only have criminals pleaded the 
configuration of their head, for which they were cer- 
tainly not guilty, in palliation of their deeds; but, what 
is vastly worse, the great public has learned how to 
apologize for crime by the same means. But there is 
an evil inconceivably more terrible than these — an evil 
that strikes at the root of all progress in man. Phre- 
nology lowers infinitely man's conception of himself, of 
his capacity and destiny, and thus discourages all effort 
at what is lofty, spiritual, and good. It materialises, 
not only the character and operations of the mind, but 
the entire philosophy of the present life. Every thing 
pertaining to us is governed by a sort of fatality, over 
which we have no shadow of control. Man is to look 
upon himself as a mere machine, operated by forces 
concealed within his head. That which science, and 
philosophy, and revelation have done, in elevating and 
spiritaalizing man's opinion of his soul, in enlarging his 
views of the proper dignity and destiny of mankind, 
and in deepening our sense of personal reponsibility 
to God for the degrees of truth and virtue to which we 
may have respectively attained, all — ^all is to be given 
up that phrenology may reign! 

3. If the brain governs the mind, and not the mind 
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the developroeots of the brain, then man it a slave by 
the very conditions on which he lives. Slavery, and 
that of the lowest sort, slavery to matter, is the essence 
of human life. Plato has been complained of, for 
represendng man as imprisoned in the body; bnt, tf 
phrenology be true, he is not only imprisoned, but a 
prisoner in chains! What is the use to discuss ques- 
tions about intellectual and moral liberty, or to talk of 
liberty at all, if man, in the laws of his very bein^ is 
a slave? Why did our forefathers fight for freedom, 
or why do their children hold up its banner, if there 
is no such thing as freedom in the world? It is de- 
cidedly unworthy of us, automatons as we are, to blus- 
ter any more about human liberty, when there is no 
liberty to be enjoyed. Let us pull down our useless cap- 
itol, bum up^ oar unmeaning constitution, and dissolve 
the great Republic at a blow, if we live only to be slaves ! 

4. Phrenology has assumed so many forms, it would 
be impossible to follow it with any certainty or sat- 
isfaction, whatever were its truth. When first started, 
its cardinal .point was, that size of brain was in all 
cases the measure of mental power. Next, it was size 
or volume of brain, eateris paribus^ other things being 
equal ; but this ** cceteris paribus '* covered up a great 
deal of mystery. At length, however, the mystery was 
all settled. These ** other things" were made to in- 
clude several important items, such as the healthiness 
of the subject, the kind and degree of animal tempera- 
ment, the fineness or coarseness of fibre in the bodily 
organization, and even early habits, including, we 
should suppose, the amount of intellectual discipline. 
In this way it has gradually yielded to public censure, 
until there is really no novelty in it. 

The ancient Greek philosophers had maintained, that 
smallness and roundness of head were the indications 
of great genius, and their catalogue of celebrated men, 
whose heads answered this description, finally became 
too troublesome for these modern materialists. Their 
cotemporaneous opposers, however, did not let them 
rest under the disapprobation of the old philosophers 
only. They confronted phrenology with an array of 
great men, of our age and country, such as Canning, of 
England, and our own Chief Justice Marshall, whose 
capital measurements were not even of ordinary dimen- 
sions. The immortality of the soul is the grandest 
theme of human contemplation, which has tasked if 
not exhausted the abilides of a Socrates and a Cicero; 
but the ablest extant treatise on that subject, is the work 
of the English cobbler. Drew, whose head was remark- 
able only for its want of size. The great John Wesley 
has also given the phrenologists, as well as some theo- 
logians we know of, a deal of trouble; but the phre- 
nologists satisfy themselves by saying, that Mr. Wesley 
was a very small man, and he could not be expected to 
carry a head of unwieldy volume. But then, say these 
gentlemen, his temperament was of the first order; 
and to this it has been more recently added, that his 
early and constant mental discipline rendered his brain 
and nervous system uncommonly vigorous and active. 
Indeed it did ; but what has this to do with the funda- 
mental doctrine of phrenology ! 

Since phrenology has been going into disrepute, we 
have not always maintained our usual seriousness in 
contemplating it. We have advised some of our friends, 
whose confidence in this system outmeasures ours, to try 
an experiment on their children ; and we have gone so 
far as to invent a small machine expressly for their 



accommodation. It is a little stucco or plaster of Paris 
cap, made by laying the above-named cement, on a 
perfectly developed head, and then putting it aside to 
become dry and hard. The head from which the cast 
or cap is taken should be of a child-like size, and great 
care should be used to get exact impressions of every 
bump. This cap, then, would be hard and hollow, 
having little cavities on the inside for all the good 
bumps freely to grow into, but a solid substance to keep 
all the bad ones down. If worn upon the head of a 
gpx>wing child, it would certainly give shape to it, and 
that would be the very shape of the cast or cap within. 
Thus, characters might be formed by pattern. These 
troublesome expenses, in what is called education, 
would all be lost in a few of these caps, which would 
cost, perhaps, as many dollars. But a fi&rther use 
might be made of our invention. These caps could 
be made to order. They might be so made as to con- 
tain in them any desirable character. Should a mother 
desire to make a poet of her son, let her order a cap with 
ideality and other necessary organs largely allowed for 
in it. If another should wish her child to be a mechanic, 
when he was determined to be a sailor, she must send 
for a cap with the requisite qualifications. In this way 
we could take the destinies of our chiraren into our own 
hands, and those familiar lines of the JTwickenham 
poet might be changed to great advantage : 
*Tis Paris cape tbat form the infant's mind. 
Just SB they tiMpe its bead the man's inclined I 

It is true, these caps could not be made of elastic 
matter, so as to stretch as the head increased. They 
would necessarily keep the child's cranium to its origi- 
nal size; and this, we allow, is a serious objection to our 
otherwise useful invention. But, then, the head would « 
be a good one of its dimensions; and the mother might 
easily console her ambition, by reminding herself of the 
true proverb, that ** it is better to be good than great." 

Our estimate of Dr. Spuncheim's book, however, is 
not to be gathered entirely from our opinion of its 
subject. The book itself is able. It is written in a 
clear, neat, unambitious style, and its literary character 
is quite respectable. It abounds in scientific facts, and 
its reasoning is ingenious and captivating, if it is not con- 
clusive. There is some truth, also, in phrenology; bot, 
when carried out in detail, and thus applied to practical 
purposes, it is not only unphilosophical, but ridiculous. 

Remarks. — Our first number for 1847 is now with 
our readers. By a careful perusal of it, they will per- 
ceive a change in the length, character, and style of the 
articles, and will doubtiess approve of the unusual va- 
riety of matter presented to them. Our new contribu- 
tors. Dr. Durbin, President Wentworth, Rev. A. Stevens, 
and others in this number, are among the ablest writers 
of the country ; and their contributions will be frequent 
in the current volume. We hope, also, that the two 
new embellishments will be admired by our readers. 
The flower, we are certain, will be useful, in many 
ways, to our young ladies; the other ornament is too 
nearly allied to our own fancy, to/tdmit of many edito- 
rial praises. But it will henceforth perform for our 
poetical writers a peculiar ofilice. Within it we shall 
hereafter insert the best piece of poetry, of the suitable 
length, which our contributors may have furnished for 
the month. Who shall wear oftenest the wreath of lau- 
rel? The poesy must be purely Christian; for the SX- 
CELSIOR, you see, is suspended from the hands of angels. 
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Die lion fell straggling in death, pierced by the spear 
of the Dacian, or Jewish captive, and were equally 
tamultnous in their hellish transports when the cap- 
tive stranger yielded up his life to the furious beast 
Vol. VII.— 5 
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.de probable by history, de- 
tian$ also perished here dur- 
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ich quickly devoured them, 
jones strewed upon the sand. 
Such was the fate of St. Ignatius, who, in the reign 
of Trajan, was brought from Antioch for this spe- 
cial purpose. 
One of the most remarkable facts connected with 
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THE COLOSSEUM, AT ROME. 

(aSB SMOaATTVO.) 

BY J. P. DURBIN, D. D. 

Standing upon the Palatine Hill, amid the ruins 
of the palaces of the Ciesara, I felt I was in the 
midst of Rome. At hand were the remains of the 
Circus Mazimns, of triumphal arches, of ancient 
temples, and of the Forum and the Capitol. But 
the most wondrous of all the ruins of Rome rose to 
the east of the Palatine Hill, in the valley between it 
and the Celian and Elsquiline Hills, where were the 
gardens of Nero. There stood alone the cracked 
walls and sinking arches of the great Amphitheatre 
of Flavins Vespasian, now called the ColoMeum. 
There is no spot on earth that awakens such a train 
of painful recollections as this. Connected with the 
triumph of Rome over Jerusalem, having been built 
chiefly by Jewish wealth and Jewish captives, it is a 
luminous commentary upon our Savior's words, 
"Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles 
be gathered together." It is a monument of despot- 
ism, ambition, vanity, cruelty, brutality, and big- 
otry, without a single bright speck in its history to 
relieve it. None but a despot could have commanded 
the men and the money to have built those vast con- 
centric walls, with their countless arches and pillars, 
which yet stand one hundred and eighty feet high, 
and are nearly two thousand in circumference; and 
this, too, after the ravages of fifteen centuries of 
barbarism, and of foreign and civil war; and the 
still more destructive ravages of modern Rome, that 
has built "walls, palaces, and half cities" out of 
their ruins. Nothing but vanity and ambition could 
have desired to have built them; and surely nothing 
but the most consummate brutality could have 
drenched the arena, for a hundred days together, 
with the blood of five thousand wild beasts, and 
thousands of captives, while one hundred thousand 
spectators rent the air with their shouts when the no- 
ble lion fell struggling in death, pierced by the spear 
of the Dacian, or Jewish captive, and were equally 
tumultuous in their hellish transports when the cap- 
tive stranger yielded up his life to the furious beast. 
Vol. VII.— 5 



But still worse than this were the exhibitions of 
gladiators, captive men trained to parry and to thrust, 
and pitted against each other, to the death, for the 
amusement of the multitude. Catching the inspi- 
ration of the place, as he stood in the arena encircled 
by the vast amphitheatre of seats and galleries, ex- 
panding upward to the clouds, Byron broke forth in 
the following strain: 




'* I see before me the gladiator lie: 

He leans upon bis hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And bis dropp'd head sinks gradually low, 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 

The arena swims around him— he is gone. 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch 
who won. 
He heard it, bat he heeded not— his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away; 
He reck*d not of the life he lost, nor prize, 

But where his rude hot by the Danube lay, 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother— he, their sire, 

Butchered to make a Roman holyday — 
AU this rushed with his blood. ShaU be expire. 
And unavenged? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire.*' 

Tradition, fairly made probable by history, de- 
clares that many ChrigtianB also perished here dur- 
ing the imperial persecutions. They were thrown 
to the wild beasts, which quickly devoured them, 
leaving only the larger bones strewed upon the sand. 
Such was the fate of St. Ignatius, who, in the reign 
of Trajan, was brought from Antioch for this spe- 
cial purpose. 

One of the most remarkable faots connected with 
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these horrible exhibitions is, that the elite of Rome, 
with the vestal virgins, not only attended, but oc- 
cupied the lowest range of seats nearest the arena, 
defended from the wild beasts by the height of the 
podium, or lower interior wall, upon which rose a 
colonnade with gilt network, through which the 
noble and gentle of Rome might see the horrid 
sports. 

It a always difficult, generally tedious to describe 
a complicated building. But with the aid of the 
engravings, the reader may possibly obtain a pretty 
correct idea of this most magnificent of the ruins of 
ancient Rome. The external wall of the Colosseum 
is slightly oval; but its interior wall, inclosing the 
arena, is much more oval. The greatest diameter 
of the exterior wall is six hundred and nineteen feet, 
the lesser five hundred and thirteen; but of the in- 
terior, the greatest is three hundred feet, and the least 
one hundred and ninety feet. This interior wall, 
inclosing the arena, is pierced with openings at its 
base, through which the combatants and wild beasts 
were admitted to the arena. They approached 
through subterranean passages from subterranean 
apartments, some of which were near at hand, and 
others in distant parts of the city. The second wall 
from the arena rested on arches, and rose sufficiently 
above the first to form, by arches connecting them, 
an ascending bank of seats like a gallery. The third 
wall also rested on arches, and rose above the second, 
which was connected with it by arches sustaining a 
higher bank pf seats. So, also, the fourth wall from 
the arena rested on arches, and rose above the third, 
which connected with it by arches sustaining an- 
other and higher range of seats. From the fourth 
wall the arches were thrown upward, and rested 
against the inside of the exterior wall, and supported 
the highest range of seats. Yet above there was an 
open gallery, where multitudes stood and looked 
down one hundred and eighty feet into the arena in 
the centre. Of these successive tiers of seats, the 
first, immediately adjoining the arena, was occupied 
by the imperial court and vestal virgins, so near to 
the combatants that they might occasionally be 
sprinkled with their spouting blood. The second 
tier was occupied by senators, the third by knights, 
and the fourth and highest, together with the open 
gallery above, by the people. 

The appearance of the exterior of the Colosseum 
is seen in the engraving. It is built of hewn stone, 
and presents three ranges of open arches rising one 
above another, surmounted with a range of square 
windows, and finished above with a massive stone 
cornice. The arches in the lower range are alterna- 
ted by half pillars of the Doric order; those in the 
second range by half pillars of the Ionic order; 
those in the third, of the Corinthian; and the win- 
dows above are alternated by light Corinthian pilas- 
ters. 

Ahnost all the inclined arches on which the seats 



rested, are more or less broken; but the arches sup- 
porting the walls are sound. One half of the two 
outer walls have wholly disappeieu^, and all the 
marble seats, and much of the brick work within. 
They were demolished to build the modern city, as 
were the palaces of the Coesais, and other public 
edifices. One may form an idea of the depredations 
upon the Colosseum from the fact, that the small 
rubbish had raised the ground twelve feet within and 
around the edifice. This also is the case in the Fo- 
rum, and on the Palatine Hill, and, indeed, all over 
the site of the ancient city. The rubbish has been 
removed from many of the monuments and public 
buildings, and their bases exposed far below the 
present surface. The stranger at Rome should not 
I fail to visit the Colosseum by moonlight, on one of 
those serene evenings which render Italy so delight* 
ful. The profound silence and the deep solitude in- 
vest this greatest of ruins with indescribable interest 
and grandeur. As he enters the arena, the emblems 
of his own religion, the cross and the small sacred 
stations around, will remind him of the triumphs of 
Christianity in the very amphitheatre, 

'' where murder breathed her bloody fteam, 

where buzzing nationa choked the ways. 

And roar'd or murmor^d like a mountain itream, 
Dashing or winding as its torrent stray»— 
where the Roman millioa's Uame or praise 

Was death or lifb, the playthings of a crowd.** 

He will stand breathless in the pit, and cast his eyes 
aloft far toward the heavens, and seeing the ruined 
arches and crumbling walls expanding away upward, 
garnished to their very summits with grass and 
shrubs that spring from the broken benches where 
once Rome*s hundred thousand children sat to see, 
he may be pardoned if, for a moment, he imagines 
the phantoms of departed heroes flitting amid the 
shifting masses of light and shade which invest the 
overpowering ruin. 

I cannot take leave of the Colosseum without 
transcribing the saying quoted by Gibbon from the 
venerable Bede, and from Gibbon by Lord Byron, 
who found it fit well into his verse: 

** While stands the Colosseum, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Colasseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome (alls— the world." 



THE ETERNAL CITY. 
This is tlie title frequently given to the city of 
Rome. It would seem, from its history, almost to 
deserve this appellation. But little has happened, in 
the history of the world, for the last twenty-five 
hundred years, which has not had some connection 
with the seven-hilled city on the Tiber's banks. It 
once was the acknowledged mistress of nations; and 
it is now the home of the artist, the library of the 
scholar, and the seat of empire to the largest portion 
of the Christian world. It is now impossible to 
foresee the period when it shall cease to stand. 
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WINTER. 

I HEAR the winds howling about my door, and 
searching for some crack or cranny in my cottage. 
Mournful to the soul is the sound. It seems like a 
knell. My children instinctively cluster around the 
blazing fire on the cheerful hearth. But one is 
absent. My heart wanden away to the place where 
she sleeps. She heeds not the wintry wind of this 
wild night, though it sweep roughly over her bed. 
But I must not think of her now — no, not now. 

On this bitter cold night, how many a poor child 
of hopeless orphanage must suffer in destitution 
and despair. Hungry and cold he must shiver in 
the blast, anxiously waiting for the morning. And 
when morning comes, he must again to his toil, that 
he may by some means obtain a bit of bread. There 
surely is something wrong in the organization of 
human society. It will be all made right in heaven, 
but I fear not on earth, at least not in my day. 

THE CENTRE OP THE UNIVERSE. 

I have read somewhere of late, that some philoso- 
pher has discovered, as he supposes, the long-sought 
centra of (he universe. It is known to all, that the 
earth is not only the home of the beings on its surface, 
but the centre around which revolves all bodies within 
the distance of some few hundred thousand miles from 
it. The moon revolves regularly about the earth, 
though it is possible that there may be other bodies 
in the neighborhood of the moon revolving about 
her as their centre, and borne with her around the 
earth. All the planets in the solar system may thus 
have bodies dependent on them and revolving around 
them. It is certainly known that several of tliem 
have moons performing their revolutions at stated 
periods. But it is also known that the earth and aU 
other planets of our system revolve about the sun. 
It is known, also, that the sun is but a star, resem- 
bhng, in all essential respects, the thousands of other 
Stan that shine in the pure blue of heaven. It has 
long been suspected that the sun and all the stare of 
heaven revolve about some great centre of the great 
system' of the universe. This centre is now sup- 
posed to be found in the beautiful cluster called the 
Pleiades, or the seven stare. I do not vouch for the 
accuracy of this result; for I am, as you know, no 
philosopher; but I hope it is correct. There is 
something grand in the conception of moons revolv- 
ing about their primary bodies; planets revolving 
about suns, and suns revolving about some great 
centre. And if there be among the stare of the fir- 
mament some one distinguished above othere as the 
great centre of the universal system, I would that it 
might be one of those seven beautiful sisters, the 
Pleiades. That beautiful cluster attracted my atten- 
tion in the days of early childhood, while as yet I 



knew nothing of science. They shone down mildly 
on me as I gazed on the glorious sky of a summer 
evening, and were reflected back to my eye from 
the bright waten of the Atlantic. Amid all chang- 
ing things they alone seem unchanged. Even the 
polar star has, to my eye, changed its place, and 
seems sinking to the horizon, but the Pleiades shine 
on still, reminding me of what I once was, but what 
I may no more hope to be. 

Wonderful is the wisdom, that gave laws to the 
physical universe. No less wonderful is the display 
of that wisdom in the moral universe— the universe 
of mind. The planetary system is subject to varia- 
tions and perturbations, yet all these disturbances 
mutually counteract each other, and all things move 
in order and harmony. So human opinion has its 
cycles. It is constantly in motion from one ex- 
treme to another, as if from the opposite poles of 
an electric battery. But truth has nothing to fear. 
Opinions may vibrate from side to side of the line of 
truth, like the magnetic needle; but all things will 
at last settle in the right direction. 

A REMINISCENCE OF OLDEN TIME. 

Many yeara ago, I cannot now tell how many, 
but it was when I was a little boy, I saw for the 
firet time an assembly of ministera at conference. 
It was at a little country neighborhood, called Meth- 
odist Corner, in the interior of Maine. There was 
no town or village there, but merely an agricultural 
neighborhood. Yet a conference was held there— a 
conference, too, out of which have since grown five 
other conferences, each of which is now larger than 
the original one was then. 

I there, for the firat time, saw some of those great 
and good men, whose names are deservedly held in 
so great respect among us — men who made their 
mark as tliey passed through this world, and left 
their impress on their own age, and that which fol- 
lowed them. 

The firet of the great men, whose appearance and 
preaching made a great impression on my mind, was 
M*Kendrce. It was Sabbath morning. Arriving at 
the Church at the usual time of commencing ser- 
vice, I found it jammed full of eager listenen, and 
the dense crowd extended from the door to the far- 
ther side of the road. Being, however, a little fel- 
low, I made my way through the crowd, and reached 
a position near the altar, in full view of the preacher. 
I never saw him again, and know not as I have a 
correct idea of his person and manner. He appeared 
to me a tall, powerful man, of a strong and firm 
muscle, able to cope with physical difficulties of any 
kind. He stood erect and dignified. I thought at 
the time he would make a splendid military com- 
mander, so much dignity and bodily presence was 
apparent in his peraon. He had just arisen to begin 
his discourse. Distinctly and impressively he read 
his text, and without delaying for apology or studied 
introduction, proceeded directly to the subject. His 
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manner was totally different from any thing I had 
ever met with before. Accustomed as I had been to 
the slow, precise, and measured reading of the set- 
tled minister of the parish, I was struck with the 
bold, powerful, and sometimes rapid utterance of 
M'Kendree. He used great variations of voice. 
Sometimes he would speak in tones soft and sweet 
as the ^olian harp, then he would burst out in ele- 
vated strains, making the old house resound, and 
raising the feelings of his audience to such a pitch, 
that one simultaneous shout of applause would leap, 
as it seemed to me, from a thousand tongues. The 
man, the manner, the voice, and the discourse, made 
a deep impression on my youthful heart. I would 
that a portrait of M'Kondree might be drawn by the 
skillful pen of some one who knew bim in the days 
of his power and his glory. It would do us good to 
look on the picture. 

Next after M'Kendree came Ruter. His name 
had already been rendered famous by his successful 
controversy with Dr. Brown, the distinguished Pres- 
ident of Dartmouth College. The controversy had 
involved a discussion of some of the points of Cal- 
vinism, and Ruter had acquired, as was acknowl- 
edged on all hands, great glory. He arose in the 
pulpit, and stood in a slightly stooping posture, 
looking mildly and modestly down. His bead was 
slightly bald, and his countenance indicated a head 
of thought and a heart of emotion. When he 
commenced speaking, the very tones of his voice 
charmed me and chained my eyes and my heart to 
him. I never saw him again, and my impression 
may not be correct, but there was then a plaintive, 
melancholy sweetness in the sound of his voice, 
which was music to my ear. His manuer seemed 
easy, graceful, and dignified. The round, full, sweet 
tones of his voice, have not yet even died away from 
my memory. I seem to hear him still, though I too 
well know tliat he speaks no more on earth. 

Next came Brodhead. He was a hale, handsome 
old man, with a head as white as time could bleach 
it. He stood up with gracefulness and dignity wor- 
thy of a king, and spoke of faith, and of hope, and 
of heaven. I afterward formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with that good old man, and found him 
one of the kindest hearted men I ever knew. 

There were, too, at that conference, Merritt, and 
Mudge, and Munger, and many others now dead, 
with Hedding and Pickering yet among the living; 
men of whom we may not soon hope to see the like 
again. 

Of the leading men at that conference, few sur- 
vive. Of the survivors fewer still are effective. 
They have generally retired from the field, and left 
the harvest to he gathered by younger men. Yet 
what a halo of glory has gathered about their names! 
It has sometimes been to me a source of regret that 
so little has been written of the great men who have 
gone before us in the Work of the ministry. But it 



may be well as it is. Little is written of them. But 
they live in the hearts of the people. The place they 
occupy in the public mind is much like that held by 
the deified heroes of antiquity in the poems of Ho- 
mer. I would, indeed, prefer the unwritten fame of 
Bigelow, and of Armstrong, and of Strange, to the 
most finished and classical biography that could be 
written. 



POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 

BT PROPK880R WATKRMAH. 

In speaking or writing on the subject of poetical 
literature, authors usually confine themselves to 
those works which have obtained the high sounding 
epithet of eUusie. Among the authors of such 
works are found those who have been dignified by 
the appellation of the fiUken of the respective de- 
partments in which they excelled, or which they 
were supposed to have founded. Thus Homer is 
styled the father of epic poetry; iEschylus, of dra- 
matic; Simonides, of elegiac; and Archilochus, of 
satiric. That these honors are oftentimes unfairly 
bestowed is very certain. In the eariier literature of 
the Hebrews are found specimens of elegiac and 
dramatic composition, of a date long anterior to the 
time in which the supposed, and accredited, founders 
of their respective departments flourished. As an 
illustration of the latter kind, (the dramatic,) the 
song of the poet king, Solomon, may be cited, upon 
which we propose to offer a few remarks, in the 
present article; leaving tlie consideration of other 
departments to a future time and a subsequent num- 
ber. 

The Song of Solomon is an extremely interesting 
production, considered merely in a literary point of 
view. It is the offspring of a royal pen. It dates 
back nearly a century beyond the time of Homer. 
It is probably the earliest specimen of dramatic com- 
position in existence. Its author lived nearly &7% 
hundred years before .£schylus, the fiither of the 
Grecian drama, and was probably cotemporary with 
Hesiode, the earliest profane writer whose works 
have come down to us. These facts invest the 
poem with an interest which belongs to few other 
literary productions. If to this we add the interest 
attaching to it from its canonical character, few, if 
any works, can compare with it in either intrinsic or 
relative value. 

Few books, however, have been leas studied; and 
few less understood or appreciated. And it may be 
added, few have su&red more from a translation 
into a foreign language. The design of the whole 
has, by many, been strangely misconceived. Some 
have supposed it merely a description of physical love. 
Others, going to the opposite extreme, have spiritual- 
ized every incident, and made it the representation 
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of Bome relation snbsistiiig^ between God and his 
people. 

It is not the design of the writer of this article to 
discass the character of the poem in a tbeologieal 
point of yiew; or to attempt a confirmation or refn- 
tation of either of the above theories in regard to it. 
He simply wishes to point out some of its beauties, 
as they are represented to the eye of the student of 
oriental literature. 

As before intimated, the poem is dramatic in its 
character. The principal personages are a king, 
called Smklomoh, and a rustic shepherdess, called 
Shulamith, who becomes his bride. Like the Gre- 
cian dramas, in later times, a choir of virgins is 
introduced to enliven the scene, called the datoh- 
TKBs or Jerusalem. The brothers of the shepherd- 
ess appear, near the close of the piece, and each 
speak once. . Other personages are introduced, but 
do not speak. The whole poem is divided into nine 
parts, and the scene changes from the royal residence 
to various places in the country contiguous. 

In this poem, as in other Hebrew writings, there 
are no breaks, or indications of a change of persons, 
or of a shifting of the scenes. There is, however, a 
certain clue to the discovery of all these changes. 
As the principal actors are one roan and one woman, 
the gender oi the pronouns and verbs, (for the He- 
brew verbs are so varied as to express separately the 
gender of each person except the first,) shows dis- 
tinctly which one speaks; and when the chorus 
speaks, the plural number is used. 

The true character of the poem appears to be that 
of a spiritual allegory, in which, as in the parables 
of the New Testament, many circumstances are 
introduced having no direct bearing upon the gen- 
eral object of the piece, but brought in merely for 
ornament, or to give a completeness and finish to the 
other parts. The principal portion of the machinery 
and the incidents are probably borrowed from the cir- 
cumstances attending the marriage of Solomon with 
the Egyptian princess. But these are not strictly ad- 
hered to; for in several places scenes are introduced, 
and circumstances narrated, impossible in reality, or, 
as such, entirely repugnant to oriental customs and 
tastes. As examples, we might refer to the invita- 
tion given by Shelomoh to his bride, to walk with 
him to Lebanon, one hundred miles distant, covered 
with snow, and infested with wild beasts; the noc- 
turnal ramble of Shulamith through the city; and 
the invitation given by Shelomoh to his friends to 
participate in the pleasures of her affection equally 
with himself. All these indicate that the poem is 
not to be taken in a literal sense, but that in its very 
nature it is allegorical. Of all the relations which 
God has instituted in this world, as existing between 
the members of the human race, the marriage rela- 
tion is the most tender and endearing; and is consti- 
tuted the channel through which flows the purest 
and mo«t exalted earthly happiness. On this very 



account has infinite Wisdom seen fit to employ it as 
the representative of that endearing and ennobling 
relation which exists between himself and his people. 
Consequently, throughout the Bible, conjugal fidel- 
ity is made the synonyme for obedience; while con- 
jugal infidelity is but another name for idolatry. 
These things being thus understood, it would be dif- 
ficult to portray the history of the ebb and flow of 
vital piety, either in the Church as a whole, or in the 
heart of an individual believer, in clearer or more 
glowing colors than the Holy Spirit has employed in 
the book before us. 

An objection has frequently been urged against 
this most delightful poem on the score of indelicacy. 
It is said that many of the allusions, and many of 
the expressions, are unsuited to modern ideas of cor- 
rect taste and propriety. This objection, while it 
holds good when urged against the commonly re- 
ceived translation, loses its force when applied to the 
original. As before remarked, few works have suf- 
fered more than this one by a translation into a for- 
eign language. Our translators, mistaking entirely 
the character of the poem, have attributed to the 
unclothed figure descriptions and allusions which 
belong entirely to the dre99. This general error 
runs through the whole translation. 

Another remark may here be admissible. The 
manners and customs of society, especially in rela- 
tion to the subject of dress, have experienced many 
changes in the space of three thousand years. In 
difierent countries, also, different customs prevail. 
At the present day, if a Turk meets a female un- 
vailed in the streets, he considers it so flagrant a vio- 
lation of modesty as to justify him in taking her life 
upon the spot. With ns, the face is continually ex- 
posed. These two things must ever be bome in 
mind when making up a decision in regard to the 
literary productions of other climes, and other days. 
When this poem was first penned, it was customary 
for females to leave their bosoms as much exposed as 
their faces. Consequently, any allusion to such a 
custom, then universally prevalent, cannot reasona- 
bly be construed as an indelicacy; whatever may be 
said of the custom itself. And even in regard to 
such allusions, this poem stands on infinitely higher 
ground than many of ela$8ic character, and more 
recent date. 

Having said thus much in reference to the poem 
as a whole, we shall proceed to illustrate more fully 
its poetic beauties by a few quotations, which we shall 
endeavor to present, as nearly as possible, in the rich 
style and dress of oriental thought* The first is a 
portraiture of the bride, drawn by a master's hand. 
" How beautiful thou art, my cherished one, how beautiful I 
Thy eyes are doves behind thy ringlets; 

*It may not .be improper here to state, that the following 
quotations are made ftom a manuscript work by the writer, 
embracing a '* new translation of the Song of Solomon, with 
notes, critical and illusCrative, original and selected.'* 
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Thy hair is like a flock of goals. 

Which recline on Mount Gilead; 

Thy teeth like a flock of sheared lAieep, 

Which go up from the washing-place : 

All of them are twin-bearers. 

And not one among them bereaved : 

Like a scarlet cord are thy lips; 

And thy mouth becomes them : 

Like the two halves of a pomegranate are thy cheeks behind 

thy ringlets: 
Thy neck is like the tower of David, 
Built for an armory; 

In which a thousand shields are suspended, 
All of them shields of the mighty." 

In order to appreciate fully the richnefls and 
beauty of the passage, a passing remark may be 
necessary in reference to the style of writing, espe- 
cially the figurative, prevalent in the east. The 
orientals differ very much from the occidentals in 
this respect; and particularly so in their compari- 
sons. The former need but a single point of resem- 
blance to make the simile perfect for their use. 
Thus our Savior said to his disciples, "Behold I 
come as a thief in the night." The only point of 
resemblance which he wished to impress upon their 
minds was the unexpectedness of his coming. The 
same feature is clearly exhibited in the foregoing 
quotation. The dove is probably the most beautiful 
and symmetrical of all the feathered tribe; hence, a 
proper object with which to compare beautiful eyes. 
In a similar manner the hair is represented as black, 
smooth, and glossy, resembling a flock of Syrian 
goats as seen in the sunshine: the teeth, regular, 
even, and of delicate whiteness, like a flock of sheep 
recently sheared and washed: the lipsj'of a beautiful 
rich color, as if dyed with scarlet: the cheeks, plump 
and of a most delicate tint, resembling the two halves 
of a pomegranate, which is described by travelers as 
being more rich and delicate in its hues than our 
own peach: and the neck, tall, arched, adorned with 
necklaces — ^the trophies of her charms — ^resembling 
some tower of strength and beauty, in which were 
suspended the arms of the captured. 

But let us proceed with the description, as ampli- 
fied in another part of the poem. 

** How graceAil are thy steps with sandals, 

Daughter of a noble one ! 

The cincture of thy loins is like necklaces. 

The workmanship of an artificer : 

Tliy golden clasp is like a round goblet, 

Which lacks not purple wine : 

Thy linen robe is like a sheaf of wheat, 

Bound around with lilies : 



Thy eyes are like the reservoirs of Heshbon at the gate of the 

daughter of princes : 
Thy nose is like the tower of Lebanon, 
Overlooking the plains of Damascus: 
Thy head is like Carmel, 

And the hair of thy head like the precious purple: 
The king is captivated with thy flowing ringlets! 
How beautiful and how lovely thou art. 
Dearest of all things affbrding delight I" 



We observe here the same style of comparison as 
above. Her robe is of a fawn color, bound around 
with a white girdle, the clasp of which is set with a 
large purple gem surrounded by smaller ones, com- 
pared to a goblet filled with wine, and surrounded 
by a "head.*^ Other portions of the picture are 
compared to various landscape scenes of exceeding 
beauty, and well known in the times of the writer. 

Let us now glance at the counterpart — ^the por- 
trait of the bridegroom. The circumstances calling 
it forth are these. The bride having retired to her 
apartments, the bridegroom approaches, and sues for 
admittance. Her delay in complying occasions his 
departure. She seeks him; and during her search 
meets the chorus, and inquires of them if they have 
seen the object of her affectionate interest and solic- 
itude. To her question the chorus respond: 

** What is thy loved one mora than the loved one of others, 
Most beautiful one among women? 
What is thy loved one more than the loved one of others. 
Since tliou hast thus adjured us !" 

Her reply is the following: 

** My loved one is fair and ruddy; 

Distinguished above ten thousand. 

His tiara is pure gold; 

His hair is waving palm-branches, black as the raven; 

His eyes are like doves by brooks of water. 

Washed in milk, floating in fullness; 

His cheeks are like a bed of balsam — 

Like vases of aromatic herbs; 

His lips are like inirple lilies distilling liquid myrrh; 

His hands are adorned with golden rings, set with topaz-gems; 

His robe is like wrought ivory, adorned with sapphires; 

His legs are pillars of white marUa, 

Erected upon pedestals of fine gold; 

His api)earance is like Lebanon, 

Imposing as its cedars; 

His mouth is sweetness; 

Yea, he is altogether most precious! 

Such is my loved one. 

And such is my friend. 

Daughters of Jenisalem." 

We may well defy any thing of more modern date 
to surpass this in poetic imagery and beauty. 

Solomon well understood the workings of the hu- 
man heart, as the following characteristic of puro 
love well shows. It is addressed by the bride to her 
husband. 

** Place me as a signet-ring upon thy heart — 

As a signet-ringed bracelet upon thy arm; 

For love is invincible as death; 

Ardent affection as unyielding as the grave. 

Many waters cannot extinguish love. 

Nor floods overwhelm it. 

If a man should give all the wealth of his bouse for love, 

Despising they would despise him." 

The Hebrew form of expression is retained in this 
last Hue, in preference to changing it to suit the 
English idiom. It is a form of intensity, and means, 
**they would utterly despise him." 

To illustrate the fact that much of the poetic 
beauty of this sacred poem is lost to the modern 
reader, unless thoroughly studied, let the following 
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suffice. Shelomoh, seeing bis bride promenading in 

tbe royal garden at an nnusually early hour, inquires 

the cause. Her reply is — 

" To the garden of nnts have I come down, 

To sarrey the green vale; 

To Me if the Tines effloresce; 

If the pomegranates are in bloom. 

I knew not why my mind was so exhilarated 

That I became like a war-chariot of my noble people." 

The expression in tbe last two lines is very elliptical. 
The sense is expressed by tbe following paraphrase: 
** Ere I was aware, I felt an exhilaration, and a speed, 
as if borne on one of tbe war-chariots of my noble 
people;'* that is, an Egyptian war-chariot The 
idea is a very beautiful one, and common among the 
oriental poets. When two lovers are in the vicinity 
of each other, although unaware of each other*s 
presence, they are hastened onward by some unseen 
influence or attraction, until they meet. She was 
coming into the garden, and by some exhilarating 
cause, unknown at the moment to her, was urged 
onward till she saw him, which immediately account- 
ed for the exhilaration. 

We shall conclude this article, already too long, 

by a single quotation more. It is pastoral in its 

character, and as such has yet to be equaled. 

** The voice of my loved one ! 

Behold I he comes 1 

Leaping over the moantains, 

Springing over the hills. 

My loved one is like a gazelle, 

Or a fawn of the antelope 1 

Behold him now standing behind onr wall, 

Looking in fhim the window. 

Glancing flrom behind the trellis- work I 

My loved one addresses me, saying : 

* Arise, my cherished, my beautiftil one, and come forth I 

For behold the winter has passed away; 

The rain is over and gone by; 

The flowera appear upon the plain; 

The time of the singing of birds is come, 

And tbe note of the turtle-dove is heard in our grounds; 

The fig-tree spices its young figs; 

And the vines, flowering, emit their fragrance : 

Arise, my cherished, my beautiful one, and come forth.' '* 



HYPOCRISY. 



BY A PLAIN MAN. 



'• Without hyjxxrrlay," J a: 



SfPfCEUTT and frankness are rare but inestimable 
qualities of human character. A fixed resolution to 
be precisely what one would wish to appear, is dis- 
tinctive of very few, though that few embraces the 
better, nobler part of mankind. Most persons wish 
to appear better than they deserve. Scarcely a man 
can be found who would be perfectly willing to pass 
for just what he is. Before one would consent to 
be inspected, there must be a little preparatory ex- 
ercise taken, both as to his person and mind. Both 



must submit to a particle of brushing and cleansing, 
and various ablutions and superficial improvements, 
before the individual could think himself a fit repre- 
sentative of what he hoped to be bis popular repu- 
tation. 

This element of hypocrisy pervades every depart- 
ment of society, and every portion of the world. 
Appearance seems to be the primary law of our 
race — a sort of gravitating power in the human fam- 
ily, which gives motion to society. The laws of 
fashion, the freaks of popular fancy, the customs 
and manners of the world, however unnatural, ex- 
cessive, or ridiculous they may be, receive the most 
unqualified submission from all those who are zeal- 
ous to keep up appearances and preserve their hard- 
earned name. The outward is cultivated with all 
care and assiduity, while the inward, the immortal, 
imperishable self, is left to corrosion, putridity, and 
decay. 

We repeat, this hypocrny is the universal sin. It 
enters into all our plans; it covers the whole surface 
of the world; it lays a false and wicked varnish upon 
tbe character of an apostate race, and hides man 
from his own eyes. Few will credit the most cor- 
rect and graphic descriptions of human sinfulness, 
so deceptive and flattering is this vail which this 
treachery has thrown over the heart. Who that 
moves in polite circles, can believe the apostle in his 
senses, when giving that thrilling account of man's 
natural depravity which we read in one of his epis- 
tles? And yet, my friend, behind all this decoration 
of person, this polish of education, and exterior ac- 
complishment of manners, there spreads a picture 
too dreadful to be seen, too horrible to be told. 



BARBARIAN POETRY. 

The following poem, translated fW)m the German vemion of 
Humboldt, is the oldest modem barbaric poetry on record. 

Lklo is dead, Lelo is dead: 

21ara was the murderer of Lelo. 

The strangers from Rome declared war against us; 

And Biscay set up her song of victory. 

On one side was Octavianus; 

On the other, Lecobidi, the Biscayan. 

Master of the sea and of the strong-holds, 

He surrounded and besieged us. 

The dry plains were his, 

And 80 were the shady forests of the mountains. 

When we were posted in favorable spots. 

Every one felt himself strong and courageous. 

They cased themselves in heavy armor; 

But the unarmed body is light and quick in its motions. 

During five long years we were besieged; 

We had no rest by day or by night. 

But though they were so numerous, and we a small 

band, 
We made with them, in the end, a treaty of alliance. 
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NATURE'S TEACHINGS. 

BT ALfRBO nOLBlOOK. 

Bkhold the lofty monarch of the sky, 

My son — fit emblem of the Deity. 

With potent grasp, of power sapreme, his sway 

Extends to wilds of space untenanted 

And unexplored. Near and remote, his power, 

Resistless, awes, upholds, and governs all. 

His sovereign rule no tyrant's rod severe, 

Unblessing and unblessed. But, gushing from 

His bosom wide, pure emanations, free 

And large, dispense, and light, and life, and joy, 

To all his realm. 

In wid'ning circles vast, and far in space, 

Dependent orbs their willing courses run. 

But pay their annual tribute of approach 

And reverence, then haste them on their way. 

Twtf favored sons of light in radiance bask. 

And know nor winter's chili, nor darken'd course, 

Oft wheeling 'neath the eye of Majesty. 

Some, more remote, find solace sweet and mild 

In converse with dependent orbs, around 

lliemselvee revolving. Tellus not alone 

Pursues her pathway. Cynthia fair, with ray 

Serene, in mystic circles round her wheels: 

The night she banishes, dispelling cload. 

And mist, and solitude. Thus bound with strong 

Affection, they, in fealty to their King, 

Yield due obedience, and onward fly, 

Sabaervient to his will, rejoicing in 

The strength by him conferr'd, reflecting each 

Upon the other benefits received. 

Hast thou, my son, yet learned the lesson taught 

So manifestly on this first broad page 

Of Nature's volume? Hast thou read the truths 

Divine, here shadowed forth to mortal ken, 

In things material? Again, behold 

Th' illumined page. Note thou with fixed eye 

And earnest gaze, the truths sublime revealed. 

As by the force of gravity, the sun. 

With ever present energy, controls 

His wide domain, and host of minor orbs 

Their endless circles run harmonious; 

So God, the sun's creator. Lord of all. 

By force of love unceasing and intense. 

Almighty, infinite, pervades the realms 

Of thought and feeling — ^love, the golden cord 

That binds, controls the heart, and soul, and mind 

Of all obedient intelligence. 

Nor is its power and influence denied 
To fallen, wand'ring man, though wander'd far 
In the dark waste of sin and folly wild. 
He, too, may feel the rays of light, and life. 
And joy reflected from his Savior's face, 
H he but turn, by strength imparted stiU» 



Seek out his proper path, by love eonatniBed, 
Of duty and obedience. Be wise. 
My son, return, obey, and live. 



SCENES OF BEAUTY. 

BT MRS. H. C. GABmMBK. 

Not to the noble ones alone. 

The proud, the wealthy, or the great, 
The strains of melody do como: 
Its note is heard, its sweetest tone. 

Among the poor of low estate. 
Not in the sheltered, trim parterre, 

Is found the fairest, sweetest flower; 
Each lily of the field might here 
Give beauty, and with grace appear. 

As queen, to decorate the bower. 
Not in the artificial groves. 

Delights the singing bird to dwell: 
Wild though the forest be, it lovee 

Each verdant nook, each shady dell. 

And there its choral anthems swell. 
Lovely is nature! glad I list 

The music of the sighing breeze. 
How beautiful the glowing west. 

As sinks the sun at eve to rest! 
But dearer to my soul than these. 

Her pure, unclouded rays, who now 
Ascends in light the eastern sky; 

Sweet queen of night, upon thy brow 

Mildness is written, and we bow 
In wonder at thy course on high. 

No earthly power but power divine. 

Supports and guides that orb of thine. 



THE BIBLE. 



Go to the Bible for truth sublime, 
Man's heraldry high, and the birth of time; 
For its gems are here like the stars of night. 
Which God hath sown o'er the fields of light. 

Go to the Bible for argument high. 

For reason strong, and mystery; 

For deep are its fountains of holy thought 

On the mighty works which God hath wrought 

Go to the Bible for simile bright; 
For its treasures are rich and infinite: 
It gathers from earth, and sea, and air. 
Its golden imagery fresh and fhir. 

Go to the Bible for pathos deep, ^ 

Where the Spirit's hand the heart-strings sweep; 
And tides of sympathy gushing roll. 
And burst the fountains of the soul. 
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SV lUCOE>r UZnOEIN. 



•■ Wilt thou not. from this Ume. cry unto me. my Father, thmi 
art the guldo of my youth? "' 

" O'er my dayHt should the sun of progpcrity throw 
Her meteor-ljkc rays, most enchantingly bright, 
Or instead of her genial enlivening glow, 

Bbould I feel the chill blast of adversity's night. 
Be my guide, O my Father ! protect mc, I pray, 
Through adversity's night, or prosperity's day, 
And lead me to thee, O thou fountain of truth, 
My Father, my Father, the guide of my youth." 

A BEAUTIFUL aatuoinal day had paaaed its me- 
ridian, when Mary S. started to perform one of her 
frequent visits of mercy to tlie afflicted of the vil- 
lage in which she resided. The rather serious illness 
of her mother had confined her to the house for the 
last week, making, by contrast, the present walk 
more cheerful and invigorating. 

Nature wore a calm, but, to a reflecting mind, 
somewhat solemn aspect. The beautiful drapery of 
summer was exchanged for the sombre robe which 
predicted the rapid approach of dreary winter; while 
the forsaken bough and fallen leaf spoke eloquently 
of life's suspension, when the God of tho material 
and spiritual world withdrew his vivifying power, and 
permitted Death to sway awhile his cruel sceptre. 
Mary's heart grew sad as she approached the dwell- 
ing of a young friend, who, within the last week, 
had been bereaved of a kind and much-loved father. 
Her sympathetic feelings were too strong for the 
clay tenement in which they dwelt, operating oft- 
times to the almost entire prostration of her physical 
strength; and in this instance they were peculiarly 
called forth; for but three years had elapsed since 
her own dear father took his upward flight, after a 
protracted period of intensest suffering; and Mary's 
heart and mind had known the discipline of long, 
severe, and varied trial. 

She was directed to the dressing-room of her 
friend, which she found darkened, and its inmate 
thrown upon a sofa in the utter abandonment of 
grief. "Uelen, dear Helen," said Mary, as she 
stooped to kiss her friend, '* I am come to weep with 
you." <*0, Mary," exclaimed the sufferer, "how 
glad I am to see you;" and throwing her arms 
around her she wept bitterly. 

Mary made no efforts to check the violent emotion 
of her friend. She allowed it to expend itself in ac- 
tion, and then remarked, *' You have a right to weep, 
dear friend: the God of nature has rent one of the 
closest ties his hand has formed, and your heart is 
bleeding from the severance; but I hope you prove 
the God of grace is nigh to comfort, and to heal the 
wound.*.' 

Helen, I do not feel as I ought, Mary. I seem 
to be surrounded by one vast blank. I have but one 
feeling— rthat I am fatherle$s* It presses me down 
Vol. VII.— 6 



to earth, and when I think of God, it is but to trom- 
ble in fear of added chastisements. 

Mary. O, Helen, he visits in love, not in punish- 
ment You cannot see it, feel it now; and deeply, 
painfully do I sympathize with your present sorrow. 

HeUn. I knew you would, dear Mary, even though 
you must condemn. Sorrow did not find yon so re- 
bellious. Tell, O tell me, Mary, just how you felt — 
just how I ought to feel. O, show me some way to 
improve this bitter stroke. 

Mary. I will, Helen; but lie down quietly upon 
the sofa, and I will sit by you; and now try and 
compose your feelings, and raise your heart to God 
in prayer. You say sorrow did not find me rebel- 
lious, dear Helen. If you allude to the time when 
my dear father left thb weary world, it did not; but, 
strange as it may seem to you, that was not to me 
an hour of sorrow. 

Helen. Not that! O, I thought there was no sor- 
row like unto that 

Mary. Listen to me, Helen, and yon will learn 
that the sorrows which life brings, are ofttimes deeper 
than those which death creates. From my earliest 
recollection I loved my father with the deepest affec- 
tion of my nature; and he was worthy of all the 
love a child could pour upon a parent — elevated in 
moral principle, of stern and unbending integrity, yet 
benevolent even to excess — so affectionate, so kind, 
so forbearing, so perfect in all his earthly relations, 
that man scarcely laid a fault to his charge, while 
his children loved, respected, rested on him to a de- 
gree they afterward proved to be idolatrous. When 
quite young I experienced religion; and the first 
prayer of my renewed spirit was breathed for my 
beloved father; though, but for the revealed truth, 
that '*God seeth not as man seeth," he seemed too 
far above me in his moral eminence, to need such 
feeble prayers as mine. Time fled, and I advanced 
in Christian knowledge and experience; and in the 
light of God's word, I clearly saw that the perfec- 
tion which filled my childish vision, did not meet the 
requirements of God's law, nor rest upon the hal- 
lowed basis of his Gospel, and my prayers, my anx- 
ieties for him grew more intense and abiding. 

Our years of earthly happiness flew rapidly by, 
and he stood erect in manly strength and conscious 
integrity. I had awaked to see so clearly his dan- 
ger, that many times did I utter the prayer, "Save 
him by any means, but O save him." The answer 
came, and found me utterly unprepared to meet it. 
His discipline of sorrow commenced — friends de- 
ceived, wealth vanished, his idolized family was 
sinitten. I cannot now enter into detail, Helen. 
Beneath a complication of trials, during which he 
struggled manfully and well, the strong man bowed. 
The body sunk beneath the mental conflict, and I 
was called to watch him slowly pass through every 
gradation of suffering and weakness. First the con- 
finement to the house, so irksome to manhood, then 
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to the chamber, then to the easy chair; finally to the 
dying bod. At the first hope and fear struggled 
within me; but hope conquered, and I anticipated 
future recovery. Slowly fear became predominant, 
and then despair took possession of my heart; and 
months before the spirit left his body, tny faiker 
died to me; and all that you are now enduring, Hel- 
en, of separation, and desolation, and bitterness, was 
mine in the hour when hope fled from my bosom; 
and yet, dear friend, I could not grasp the consola- 
tion which now is yours, of knowing that whatever 
might be my sufferings, his were for ever ended. 

Helen. O, Mary, I know mine is a selfish sorrow; 
for I dwell on my loss far more than on his gain. 

Mary. But, Helen, the keenest point of suffering 
is not yet touched, and I cannot well describe it. 
During this protracted illness he felt the worthless- 
ness of every earthly trust, and looked to God for 
help; but shaken in spirit, and agonized in body, it 
was long ere he was enabled to apprehend the way of 
salvation by faith. Body and spirit sympathized and 
reacted, producing a protracted state of severe and 
unremitted agony; and ttien, Helen, I learned what 
sorrow was. My nervous system seemed attuned 
to his — it vibrated in perfect unison; and as I gazed 
upon his pallid, aching brow, a thrill, even such as 
he endured, again and yet again, shook my being to 
its very centre; and had not the everlasting arms 
been around me and beneath me, neither body nor 
mind could long have sustained the endurance. 

Gradually the angel of peace effected an entrance 
to that weary heart; and with a dee|>er joy tlian the 
language of earth has power to express, I saw my 
father calmly resting upon Christ, and heard him tell 
of sins forgiven and heaven begun on earth. But 
the bodily suffering remained unmitigated, and, 
therefore, I longed for his dismissal. My love for 
him was purged from selfishness; and when the last 
dread hour came, I kissed his marble brow, exuUing 
that it never more would throb with pain and an- 
guish. 

Helen. Then, Mary, how can you fully sympa- 
thize with me? Youliad learned to rest solely upon 
God before your earthly staff was broken. 

Mary. Listen to me patiently, Helen; for I have 
an especial end in view, or I should not thus dwell 
npon past sorrows. For many weeks my absorbing 
feeling was joy. For eighteen months I had been 
pressed at all times, in all places, with the deep con- 
sciousness that my father suffered. Now that was 
removed, and every other thought seemed lost in 
this; and I praised God continually. After a time, 
family arrangements, personal duties, a thousand lit- 
tle circumstances, awoke me fully to my own posi- 
tion. My mother was a widow — I was fatherless. 
My guide, my guard, my dependence was indeed 
removed — I was fatherless. 

As the weeks rolled by, the feeling of loneliness 
grew more and more vivid. The strong arm on 



which I had leaned for support had for ever van- 
ished, and I stood with none to ward off the ills of 
life. The vacancy of which you speak, I most 
deeply realized, though I felt continually the sus- 
taining power of the Almighty. If I had not felt 
his everlasting arms around me, I should utterly 
have sunk; but for sometime God seemed in heaven, 
while I was struggling upon earth — not forsaken, 
not exactly desponding, but permitted to realize to 
the utmost, that I had no earthly dependence. I 
could not long have borne that oppressive feeling; 
but at this crisis help was given. 

O, Helen, how it saddens me to remember the in- 
numerable multitude, who endure the agony of tliis 
desolation, and who, when earth's reeds are broken 
beneath them, know naught of heaven's enduring 
consolations! I wonder, yea, I do wonder, that they 
ever rise above the fearful pressure, and regain even 
the shadow of their former buoyancy. 

Helen. But, Mary, it seems to me that all this suf- 
fering belonged to the period when hope died respect- 
ing your fatlier's recovery. 

Mary. It did, Helen. I knew it all — the iron en- 
tered into my soul; but I was too absorbed by him 
to watch my own emotions. For months I scarcely 
realized an individual existence — ^thought, feeling, 
desire, were all centred in his welfare. My very 
prayers were but breathings for strength to endure 
the daily travail of soul for him. My efforts of faith 
were all expended in grasping the promises of deliv- 
erance and blessing to tlie afflicted, tempest- tost, and 
weary. 

But let me pass on, Helen, to a brighter dawn. It 
does not do for me even now to dwell upon the past. 
Its scenes are gilded with earth's brightest sunshine, 
and then overshadowed by its deepest clouds; and I 
find it a hurtful self-indulgence to revert either to 
one or the other with any minuteness, excepting 
when the hope of benefiting others sanctifies the act. 

I told yon the crisis came, and hope was given. 
In this deep loneliness of suffering, my heart's un- 
ceasing prayer went up to God. The answer came 
in sweet and soothing influence. The Spirit opened 
to my mind the especial class of promises made to 
; the "widow and the fatherless." I found myself 
placed in a new relation to God — standing in a posi- 
tion apart from the general mass even of Christians, 
with promises they could not claim. I found that 
our God, who knew the human (O may I not say 
the female?) heart, in its mighty capabilities to suffer 
and to bleed, when earth's strongest ties were riven, 
assnmed a double relation to those thus called to en- 
dure. I had always recognized him as my Father 
in heaven. Now he came down to earth; and with 
a vividness I have not power to express, entered and 
occupied the place of my earthly parent. It was 
no longer vacant — God filled it. The natural, filial 
feeling seemed spiritualized and just transferred — 
became to me as an emblem and a guide. 
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Did anxious thoughta for the preient and the 
future press upon hearts utterly unused to cares like 
those, the Spirit reminded me how calmly and how 
freely I had rested for years on an earthly arm and 
an earthly heart; and I felt ashamed to trust my 
God less than I had trusted my father. Did hours 
of pain and sickness press, and my weak heart g^o 
forth in unutterable longings for the sympathy and 
love which never wearied, I heard the Spirit whis- 
per, "Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him;" and when the 
oppressor's hand bore hard upon us in our defense- 
less state, while the strong arm which had hereto- 
fore warded off its attacks was paralyzed in death, 
O then how sweet, how unutterably sweet was the 
assurance, " He relieveth the fatherless and the wid- 
ow." Now, dear Helen, in the providence of God, 
you are suddenly placed among this class. O, avail 
yourself immediately of its consolations. You need 
not struggle long with loneliness; but now, while 
yet your earthly father's love has not passed to the 
remembered joy of earth, while it seems yet within 
your grasp, make its strength, its purity, its support, 
the plea, the measure, if you cannot now go beyond 
it, of those spiritual blessings and relations which, 
as a Christian, you ought to realize. 

Helen. I will try, Mary; but they seem to my 
aching heart to occupy such different positions. 

Mary. A strong proof, Helen, that you are resting 
wrongly in your earthly relations. When perfected 
by suffering and the "grace of God," your soul has 
been taught, practically taught, to recognize God as 
the centre of all affection and desire, you will then 
so apprehend him in every earthly relation, that the 
removal of a friend will seem to the spiritual vision 
but the taking away of an emblem which shadowed 
forth a glorious reality; and the affection of hus- 
band, father, friend but the phases of that almighty 
love thus kindly revealed to our dim moral vision. 
As the soul, purified by the grace of God, rises from 
the defilements of earth, and approximates in char- 
acter and position nearer and yet nearer to its God, 
where it grasps, with untold power, the solemn real- 
ities of its own and other's eternal destinies, at the 
same time, Helen, every thing earthly grows more 
shadowy and unsatisfying, and the best and brightest 
of human hopes and human affections seem but the : 
type of some glorious truth too bright for the dim 
vision of unsanctified minds. 

Every earthly affection — every earthly relation — 
every sundered tie— every civil, ecclesiastical, and po- 
litical arrangement and overthrow, appear as either 
aids or developments of the one great fact that the 
period is rapidly approaching when God will be all 
in all. But, excuse me, dear friend, I fear you will 
think I wander. 

Helen, No, Mary; but I am painfully conscious 
of my inability now to grasp those higher truths; 
but I will cherish the view given of God as my 



Father, and try and be comforted by it; but, Mary, 
how shall I confess it? there are seasons when I do 
not even wish to be comforted — when it seems lux- 
ury to indulge grief to the utmost. 

Mary. Beware, dear Helen, I beseech you beware 
on that point, or you may be left to experience a 
sorrow of which you do not dream. Let the recital 
of ray errors be to you a warning and a voice. For 
sometime after my father's removal, as I have toM 
you, I was strangely withheld from sorrow. A 
strong hand seemed upon me, that I could not 
mourn; and this blessing and this grace the tempter 
and my wayward heart converted into poison. I 
became distressed, because I did not mourn. I 
seemed to be growing callous, and feared the fur- 
nace had hardened rather than purified. I argued 
that it was treachery to my dear father's memory 
to be so happy without him until I grieved the sus- 
taining Spirit; and two or three times the restraint 
was removed for a little while, and I permitted to 
feel just as I should have felt years ago, or would 
naturally feel now — such overwhelming, crushing 
sorrow, words cannot express it — such maddening 
grief, that I shrunk in terror, and looked to heaven 
in thankfulness for that restraining power, and in 
earnest prayer for its return. Mercifully it was 
given, and with it clearer views of my mercies than 
my sorrows, and I became more calm and thankful 
than in my brightest days of earthly sunshine. 

Helen. One more question, dear Mary: did you 
ever recover fully from your sense of your father's 
loss? 

Mary. I answer candidly, no, Helen; but that is 
owing partly to a peculiar temperament. In a nat- 
ural sense I can say, " Time deepens all the lines 
which sorrow traced;" byt by never, never dwelling 
with any minuteness on the past, by resolutely de- 
nying all selfish rumination, by filling the present 
with the multiplied duties of a Christian, and by an- 
ticipating the rapturous moment when my glorified 
father, with a brow undimmed by sorrow, will greet 
and welcome me to the land which sin has never 
stained, and wo together jotjr in praise to our re- 
deeming God — by these means I am kept calm and 
submissive. And upon the same principle that men 
endure the amputation of a limb, for the preserva- 
tion of life, do I stand forth before my kind Physi- 
cian, and thankfully endure the severance. He 
heals the wound — he gives other support — he ena- 
bles me to acquiesce in the process. But still, Hel- 
en, it is amputation, and the limb is gone, and I 
must wait until "mortality is swallowed up of life,'* 
before my feeble human heart will cease to quiver 
and to ache in the hot fires necessary for its purifi- 
cation. 

Helen. Mary, why did I not dwell on these things 
while my father lived? 

Mary. Why, Helen, but because we are blind and 
will not see— deaf and will not hear. I have felt, O, 
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for a trampet voice to call upon the young who are 
yet living in the full enjoyment of paternal love, to 
examine the character of their reliance, lest, in the 
blind idolatry of earth, they merit that fearful male- 
diction, "Cursed is he that trustetli in an arm of 
flesh;*' and I would plead with young Christian 
hearts to make their earthly father^s love to them a 
vivid picture (though still but faint) of their heav- 
enly Father's; and again to measure their love, their 
reliance, their trust in their Father in heaven by 
what they know they feel to their father on earth, 
and to be very, very sure which exceeds in depth, 
in purity, in practical obedience and trust. 

One more word, dear Helen, and I have done. In 
some respects my experience must be no rule for 
yours. Delicate health, by preventing full active 
employment at all times, and thus affording time to 
indulge the natural tendency of my mind to quiet 
rumination, has rendered conquest over grief more 
difficult and tardy. 

But you are younger, have vigorous health, and a 
buoyant temperament. If you will fully avail your- 
self of the gracious influences proffered — ^if you will 
yield yoursetf up, body and mind, to active cfibrt 
for others' benefit, this excessive grief will ere long 
become a softened sorrow, and your father's love 
become one of the pleasant memories of earth. 

God is now saying unto you emphatically, *< Wilt 
thou not, from this time, cry unto me, my Father, 
thou art the guide of my youth?" Let your heart 
sweetly respond, " Father, abba Father." But pon- 
der well, dear Helen, the terms of this relationship, 
if you would know it in its fullness and its sweetness. 
" Come out from among them and be separate, and 
touch not the unclean, and I will receive you, and 
be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and 
my daughters, saith the Lord God almighty." 



LITERATURE AND MENTAL CULTIVATION. 

BY PROFESSOR E. W. aiERRUX. 

With the permission of the reader, I will intro- 
duce this number with some thoughts on poetry. It 
is said to be as ancient as tlie origin of language. 
One thing is certain, that it has held a conspicuous 
place in the literature of the learned world of all ; 
ages. The Greek language styles poets makers, or 
creators, as if their productions were ideal struc- 
tures, calculated to please and cultivate the imagina- 
tion. Simonides, the celebrated poet of Chios, has 
said that a "picture is a dumb poesy, and a poesy a 
speaking picture." Owing probably to the melody 
of its numbers, Dryden has somewhere denominated 
articulate poetry to be music. Spencer, more com- 
prehensive and eulogistical in his definition, has de- 
clared it to be ** the true Pandora of all heavenly 
graces." No language could be perfect without it. 



but like an unfinished pyramid formed from nature's 
marble. 

By. enlarging the field of mental vision — multi- 
plying the objects of contemplation — ^in a word, ele- 
vating the character of thought — it enables the mind 
to grasp bold and lofty conceptions — ^it has a ten- 
dency to lead it from low and trivial reflections, to 
contemplate nature in her purity and loveliness — ^to 
select the richest flowers from her verdant fields — ^to 
gather the brightest gems from her pearly treasures. 
It might very properly be called the art of the im- 
agination. 

The primary object of the poet being to supply us 
with the fanciful and pleasing part of literature, he 
searches not for those subjects of investigation that 
require the greatest amount of mental eflibrt to 
comprehend them, but sports with us on a play- 
ground of his own creating — ^with the clouds and 
the rainbow — ^the storm and the tempest; or, on 
the wings of his imagination, bears us away to 
some ideal world — uufolds to our view its amber 
cities and emerald isles, peopled with a race of fairy 
beings. 

In skillful hands it lays open the human heart — 
paints its passions and incentives to action. It gains 
access to the tenderest sympathies of the mind — ^tends 
to cultivate the affections and better feelings of our 
natures. It is a mirror, reflecting out upon society 
the grandeur and loftiness of that nature. The util- 
ity of poetry, however, may be traced much farther. 
It instructs as well as pleases. It possesses a peculiar 
power in language and philosophy to be found in no 
other dei>artment oT letters' By a free use of his 
license in the composition of words, the metrical ar- 
rangement of his numbers, and the use of language, 
the poet is enabled to set before us nice colorings of 
thought, and vivid descriptions of the subHme, that 
dull prosaic lines could never pencil. Much that is 
valuable in science and knowledge, and many im- 
portant events of history, have come down to us 
through the medium of poetry, without which there 
had been nothing to embalm their memory. 



MODESTY. 
'Tib like the blossom on the grape, 

Hiding its purple, to bestow 
A softer shade, that may escape 

The praises of a richer glow. 

'Tis like the moss around the rose 
Bursting in beauty through the vail. 

As half unwilling to discloBc 
Its crimson to the passing gale. 

'Tis like the mist that shades the sun 
Rising and gilding hill and dale. 

Thus rendering all he shines upon 
Less dazzling, but more beautiful. 

Emiia Chaklottb. 



MRS. L. C. LAWSON. 
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MRS. L. C. LAWSON. 

Tub Ladie9' RepotUoryt addressed to my wife, 
Mrs. L. C. Lawson, reached Lexington this morn- 
ing, and the sad truth that she was not here to 
receive it, came over my soul like the chill of death. 
In times past, I regularly handed it to her when 
first received; but now, O now, she is numbered 
with the pale dead! But death was not unknown: 
fair flowers have faded and died by her side; but 
now, O God, with a more terrible vengeance, the 
icy hand is laid on the parent. 

Dark and drear was that blighting moment. The 
receding sun had passed from view, and even the 
last fading rays left the chamber of death; the 
drear wind moaned through the leafless branches 
near the window, as if echoing the notes of deep 
grief that arose within. Little children hung mourn- 
fully by the couch of their dying mother; burning 
tears gushed from their young founts, and more 
mature hearts bled at every pore. For hours the 
icy hand of death was visible. The bright intellect 
wandered; the eye that had so often beamed with 
pare aflTecCion, grew dim; rapid and still more hur- 
ried became the respiration; the pulse faltered, and 
at last grew indistinct; the cold chill of death spread 
over the body; and as I wiped the dew of death 
from her fair brow, and grasped her icy hand in 
mine, the pure spirit bid adieu to earth, and winged 
its way to an eternal heaven. 

Her valued Repo$itory lies npon the table; here is 
the album, and there the portfolio of the departed 
saint; her pen lies idle by the Inkstand; while she 
sleeps in the cold house of the dead. Stillness and 
desolation reign around me. Were the sun blotted 
out frem the heavens, and every fair flower plucked 
from the green earth, the desolation would not be 
greater to nature than this bereavement is to me. 
Pain may tortnre the body; the frame may be torn 
piecemeal; each nerve may be scorehed with living 
fire: but what of such pain! It is a mere vision — 
an illusion — nothing compared with that agony which 
follows the severance from a much-loved companion. 

Why do we mourn? Philosophy comes to our 
aid, and the Christian's bright hope is around us; 
but still we mourn. The budding flowerets left 
behind instinctively droop; the tender vinos that 
twined around their true support, fall to the earth; 
the soothing hand of the mother that wiped away 
their infant tears, is stilled by the paralysis of death; 
the pure lessons of virtue which she breathed into 
their young souls, have ceased. Thus we mourn. 
But there is one star in our midnight sky— one ray 
of light gleams through the black night: she who 
thus ministered on earth is now an angel of light! 
The mysteries of eternity are revealed to her. 
The parity and intellectual endowments of mortal- 
ity have bloomed and expanded into the graces and 
intelligence of angels. Full fruition dwells in the 
existence; that melodious voice, so sweet on earth. 



joins with new raptures in the eternal songs of praise; 
and an endless eternity of bliss becomes the just 
reward of a pure life on earth. 

Still we mourn. Life ebbs slowly now. Dark 
desolation is stamped on the fairest flowers; the 
brightest light is dim and misty; every feeling is 
mingled with sadness, and sorrow, and every thought 
bears the sable impress of grief. The tears of little 
children spring fresh and free from their pure souls 
as they mourn for the lost one; and riper yean 
bend in aching submission to the fate of earth. 

Let roe ask the prayers of the readers of the Re- 
pository — especially mothers — ^for my three little be- 
reaved, motherless daughters. 

With your permission, the name of my departed 
wife will appear a few times more in the Repository. 
I find in her album some verses which may not be 
unworthy of publication. Let me beg you to con- 
tinue the Repository to her address. I append the 
following verses, written by Mrs. Lawson a short 
time since, and not wholly inappropriate on the oc- 
casion. L. M. Lawson. 

Lexington, Ky., December, 1846. 

LIFE. 

Life is a fleeting breath, 

It may not stay; 
7i8 speeding now from death— 

Pasting away. 

Life is a changing clowd— 

A varying day- 
Change on — night be roy shroud- 

Pasting away. 
Life is a bubble light 

Beneath the spray, 
Where sunbeams sparkle bright — 

Passing away. 

Life is a passing thought — 

A vision gay ; 
Of such my life is wrought— 

Passing avay. 

Life is a voice of air — 

A fun'ral day; 
Tis somefhing sad and fair— 

Passing away. 

Life is as breath of spring 

In joyous play; 
As birds upon the wing— 

Passing away. 

DEATH TH ITKIiE 

Ask of the cities gone. 
Once gay and full of cheer. 
The lands of love and song— 
Death! death is here. 

Ask of the gorgeous rose, 

As glories new appear; 
Alas I for hues like those— 

Death! death is here. 

Ask of the giant tree. 

Whose branches wave so near 
The floating clouds, and i 

Death! death is here. 
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Ask of Ibc youthftU brow. 
With the Bpirit's impreai clear; 

Slowly his head he Ik)W8— 
Death! death is here. 

Ask of the breaking heart- 
Alas ! the buminjr tear 

Boon doth unbidden start— 
Death! death i* here. 

I>oved ones, there is a land, 
Where illnen we*ll no more fear; 

But sing in a bright band— 
Death is not here! 



TIME. 



BT nunOP MORRIS. 



Time is a particular portion or part of duration, 
which, to UBf may be present, past, or future. Time, 
as it refers to this world, is measured by days, years, 
and centuries; therefore, it had a beginning, and 
will have an end. Hence, the definition of one 
author: " Time is a fragment of eternity cut off at 
both ends.*' Moreover, it is a revealed truth, that 
<<time is short." When time will end is unknown 
to man or angel, as our Lord Jesus Christ informs 
Qs: «0f that day and hour knoweth no man; no, 
not the angels of heaven, but my Father only." 
But the manner of its termination is revealed, and 
is truly awful: "And the angel which I saw stand 
upon the sea and upon the earth, lifted up his hand 
to heaven, and sware by Him that liveth for ever and 
ever, . . . that there should be time no longer." So 
soon as that solemn oath shall have been administered, 
the heavenly bodies will cease to revolve, the plane- 
tary system will be dissolved, day and night, seed- 
time and harvest, will no longer succeed each other, 
and time will be lost in the boundless ocean of eter- 
nity. 

The portion of time allotted to each human being 
in this world is extremely limited: <*For what is 
your life? It is even a vapor, that appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away." And yet the 
events arising out of this short existence, are of 
infinite moment to us. Their effects will remain 
for ever. The Psalmist exclaimed, "Behold, thou 
hast made my days as an handbreadth, and mine age 
is as nothing before thee." Yet in this particle 
of time, which, in comparison of eternity, "is as 
nothing," and in this only, may we prepare for 
a state of endless being. About one-third of the 
period of life is spent in sleep and needful recre- 
ation for health and comfort. A man who lives 
sixty years, passes about twenty years in a state of 
insensibility, and in receiving the daily refreshments 
requisite to sustain his feeble nature. Much time is 
consumed in journeying and resting, and much 
more in useless ceremony, and light, common-place 
conversation. No small proportion of time is wasted 
in the pursuit of novelties, and feasting our eyes on 



vain curiosities. But to designate all the means em- 
ployed in the consumption of time, would be at once 
tedious and difficult Consequently, the remnant of 
time left for useful pursuits is comparatively small. 
How appropriate, then, is the admonition of Solo- 
mon: "Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might; for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither 
thou goest." 

Time, in anticipation of any desired event, seems 
long; but viewed in the past, it appears very short. 
It also appears differently to young and aged people. 
A week appears to be as long to an individual when 
youthful, as a month does when he is far advanced 
in life. This fact, which has the sanction of general 
experience, speaks volumes respecting the value of 
time, and the importance of improving it while we 
may. Yet under the influence of restless anxiety 
respecting some future event, or the wasting influ- 
ence of discontent in general, time hangs heavily on 
hand. Many who are thus affected, resort to various 
means of killing time, when they should be study- 
ing how to improve it to the best advantage. A lost 
day can never be recalled. Each precious moment 
as it transpires, is irrecoverably gone, and bears to 
eternity some good or evil report of the use we have 
made of it Instead of contriving new schemes for 
wasting time, we should by all possible means strive 
to redeem it for useful purposes. To this end, we 
should be systematic and punctual in all the duties 
of life. " He who lives not by rule, lives not at all," 
said Wesley: that is, he lives to no valuable purpose. 
By saving time enough to read a few chapters of the 
Bible each day, we may read the whole of it in a 
year, which would be of more real value to us than 
the self-indulgence of a lifetime. If one-half of 
the time which is spent in idle and unprofitable con- 
versation, were devoted to secret prayer, it would 
add vastly to our felicity in this life, and to our 
preparation for the life to come. No one ever re- 
gretted in a dying hour, that he had employed too 
much time in getting ready for that solemn scone, 
but tliousands have lamented to the last that they 
had devoted so little time to the accomplishment of 
that all-important object. When a life that has been 
chiefly spent in the pursuit of folly is nearly ex- 
hausted, how precious does lost time then appear. If 
it could possibly be redeemed, no consideration would 
be thought too great for the ransom. Ho who once 
sought how to kill time by the hour, now pleads for 
it by tlie minute, but pleads in vain. The ungrate- 
ful mortal who has wasted a lifetime in sinning 
against his Maker, deserves not to to have his proba- 
tion extended. How gladly would ho tlien recall the 
hours sacrificed on the altar of sensual gratification, 
and convert them into seasons of prayer, if it were 
possible; but time with him is closing up, and he is 
just going, " where hope never comes," to render an 
account of himself to the Judge of all the earth. 
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If a lost spirit could enjoy one Christian Sabbath, 
with the privilege of hearing the Gospel, and its 
OTertores for repentance, faith, and salvation, as he 
often did in this world, who can imagino the estimate 
he wonld place upon it? How then should we, who 
live in a "day of merciful visitation," and in "a > 
time accepted,*' appreciate our privileges, and im- 
prove the golden moments as they pass, remember- 
ing that, with us, ** The end of all things is at hand.*' 



DOING GOOD. 



BY REV. E. W. ALLEN. 



"Who went about doing go-r^d." 



SoMK of the kinderanees to onr doing good will 
now be considered. We observe, 

1. The MtlJishneBS of the human heart ia emdenUy in 
the way of Una voork* By selfishnesa we mean such 
exclusive regard to one's own interests as to lead an 
individual to but seldom consider, or wholly disre- 
gard the interests of others. How predominant is 
this disposition in our world! Sblf, with many, is 
the great object to be considered — ^the Alpha and 
OvMga of their existence. They lose sight of the 
woes and sorrows of others; the wretchedness of 
the race seldom enters the mind; sympathy for suf- 
fering humanity finds no place in the heart; and 
deeds of charity and benevolence are no part of the 
labor of their hands. Should they make an occa- 
sional effort to do good, under some powerful excite- 
ment, it is 80 controlled by selfishness that it is spent 
before its object is accomplished. Nearly all their 
promptings and incitements spring from selfishness, 
and, of course, terminate on sdf. Beyond this, 
nothing is really cared for, or desired. They live in 
the nutshell of their own narrow contractedness; 
and beyond this they seldom move or act. Here 
they "live, move, and have their being." To "seek 
their own," is the highest object of their ambition. 
To such hearts the spirit of philanthropy is an utter 
stranger. Its happy, ennobling, expanding, and 
moving influences, they have never experienced. 
Doing good is a subject which has never occupied, to 
any extent, their thoughts. "Good will to man" 
has never cheered and animated their hearts. 

Such are a curse, rather than a blessing to the 
world. Their selfishness is at war with every thing 
essential to human happiness, and, should it prevail, 
the earth would become a fit dwelling-place for 
demons. Soon every sympathy for the perishing 
would be lost— «very desire for the good of man ex- 
tinguished — and the spirit of benevolence buried in 
eternal oblivion. 

To do good, then, selfishness must be destroyed — 
the selfishness of which we speak. Thank God, the 
Gospel can do it! Man must feel that he lives for 
the good of man— the good of the world. It must 



become his highest glory to benefit, in the greatest 
possible degree, his race. To bless universal man, 
must be the object of ^1 his efforts. In this, he 
will most effectually glorify God. Christ "died for 
all, that they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him which died for them, 
and rose again." Christ labored and died for the 
world. All his professed followers should "live 
unto him" — ^possess his spirit, and imitate him in 
their labors and efforts to do good. Thus did the 
sainted Wesley, who, in the close of life, could, in 
truth, exclaim, " Eighty and seven years have I so- 
journed on this earth, endeavoring to do good!** 
Would that these words were written in letters of 
gold! O, when will the spirit of Wesley be possessed 
by all who profess to love and venerate his name! 

2. Goaefottsness ts appooed to doing good. Where 
this takes possession of the heart, but little can be 
done for the good of mankind. Money becomes the 
all-important subject for thought and meditation — 
how it may be best or most certainly obtained, taxes 
the mind to the extent of its capabilities. It matters 
but little whether an individual seeks for money for 
the purpose of hoarding it up, or for making useless 
expenditures: the question is, does he love it? If 
so, whatever may be his object in acquiring it, he is 
disqualified fpr doing good; for how can he serve 
two masters at the same time? "He will either 
love the one and hate the other, or hate the one and 
love the other: ye cannot serve God and mammon." 
If, in serving mammon, he cannot serve Christ, how 
then can he labor successfully in doing good to those 
for whom "Christ died?" Impossible! for it should 
be remembered, that the service of Christ embraces 
the doing "good unto all men." " If any man will 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him." 
He, then, that loves the world, is destitute of the 
moving principle to a life ef usefulness. Pbul said, 
"The love of Christ constraineth us." The world 
bad been "crucified unto him, and he unto the 
world." Hence, he couM count all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus." 
And did He find himself mistaken in the final issue? 
No, verily! Hear him: "I am now ready to bo 
offered. I have fought the good fight; I have fin- 
ished my course; I have kept the faith; and hence- 
forth there is a crown of righteousness laid up for 
me." Glorious prospect! Who wonld not end life 
thus triumphantly! Paul thus triumphed at the 
close of a life of usefulness: he had "kept the 
faith" — his work was well done. 

How little of real, noble, Christian liberality is 
yet seen among a large proportion of those profes- 
sing to be good? They have been intrusted with an 
important talent for usefulness; but for what is it 
appropriated? For what end is it employed? Is it 
used for the good of man, and for the salvation of 
the world ? Nay, verily ! These are objects but sel- 
dom considered. To bestow a reasonable proportion 
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of their earthly treasures for such objects, would, 
in tlieir estimation, be throwing them away. They 
regard them as too good to be employed in the cause 
of Christ. They love them too well to part with 
them, unless they can discover in the act some pecu- 
niary advantage. To do good, witli them, is a 
thought which has not yet properly entered their 
hearts. They have not yet learned to ** honor God 
with their substance,'* in using it for the salvation of 
the world. And, yet, this is one grand end contem- 
plated by the Giver of all our temporal blessings. 
Dear reader, if you would do good, "beware of 
covetousness," "which is idolatry.** If you give it 
a place in your hearts, it will greatly hinder your 
usefulness — it will disqualify you for doing good. 
Remember the " young man'* described in the Gos- 
pel. He came to the Savior, with much apparent 
humility, and anxiously inquired what he "must do 
to inherit eternal life.** The Savior "loved him,** 
and, as he was wont to do, gave him the best of in- 
structions. "Go and sell all that thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and come and follow roe, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven.** What effect did 
this have on the young man? ** He went away sor- 
rowful; for he was very rich.*' O, the love of 
riches! What has it done! Our Savior, probably, 
designed this young man for a minister; and had he 
complied with his instructions, he would undoubt- 
edly have made him instrumental of great good to 
tlie world. But the sad tale is told: he loved this 
world. By this, he probably lost his peace, his use- 
fulness, and his heaven! 

3. The love of human praUe is obviously detrimental 
to doing good. How many desire the "praise of 
men more than the praise of God?** To be ap- 
plauded by their fellow-men is, to them, an object of 
tlie highest moment This is prominently kept in 
view in all their undertakings. If tliey engage in 
any of the noble enterprises of tlie day, designed to 
ameliorate the condition of man, it is only tliat they 
may more effectually secure the commendation of 
others. All their labors and efforts are expended 
with this ostensible object before them. Hence, in 
all their professed zeal to do good, they will go just 
80 far and no farther, than, in their estimation, they 
may the better accomplish this object. And having, 
to some extent, for the time being, obtained the sum- 
mit of their desires, they seem to suppose that they 
have arrived at the acme of human attainments. 
But how soon are they disappointed? Alas! they find 
they have been mistaken in life*s great work. The 
grand object of their being is lost. By their misdi- 
rected efforts, they succeeded in gathering for their 
brow a few of the fading laurels of time; but they 
never secured the honor of the "faithful servant.'* 
The "joy of their Lord" can never be theirs. 
Dreadful must be tlie retrospection of such, when, 
from the "spirit land," tliey shall review the deeds 
of their short probation. If you would do good. 



seek the honor "which cometh from God only." 
To such, the Judge will say, " Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me;*' "enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.*' 

4. Ignorance of the coudUion of the toorld, has 
greatly hindered the iDork of doing good. How few 
have carefully examined the map of the world, and 
become famiUar with its fearful disclosures? Who 
that has a heart to feel, can survey the physical, 
moral, and spiritual state of the world, without 
forming resolutions for increased exertion for tlie 
world *s redemption! But what a criminal ignorance 
exists on the subject, by even many professing the 
Christian religion! How few understand the char- 
acter and condition of a large proportion of tlie 
twenty millions of our population! How little is 
read and felt on the subject! Not so in reference 
to matters of pecuniary interest Here the mind is 
awake — the nation is alive. Nor is this ignorance 
confined to the lower grades of society: it is found 
in the most honorable and polished circles of life. 
It is fearfully exhibited by those who are exerting 
the leading influence over the nation *s destinies. It 
is high time the eyes of tlie Church were opened to 
the wretchedness of our world. And could this be 
accomplished, we apprehend a simultaneous effort 
would be put forth to rescue man from his degrada- 
tion, and place him in the possession of the blessings 
of the Gospel. To engage successfully in the work 
of doing good, we must work understanding! y — we 
must understand the real character and condition of 
those for whose good we are required to labor. Oth- 
erwise, our efforts may be all in vain. 

5. The false teachingSt that Christian effort mil avail 
nothing for the good of man, and the salvation of the 
world, has operated unfavorably in this work. We 
pronounce them false; for such they are. They are 
from the stereotyped edition of falsehoods of the 
fatlier of lies. The Bible declares their falsity, and 
assures the Christian that noble achievements shall 
crown his fidelity. "He that goeth forth and weep- 
eth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless return 
again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves witli him." 
"He tliat reapeth receiveth wages and gatheretli 
fruit unto life eternal." He is assured that if he 
casts his bread upon the waters, "he shall find it 
after many days." We purpose to notice this point 
more fully in a subsequent number. Suflice it to 
say, for the present, that no well-directed, pious 
effort can be lost. It will make an impression 
somewhere — ^an impression tliat will be felt, too, on 
the groat mass of mind. Labor, then, to do good; 
and your labors shall give a sweet odor to your 
name, and your memory shall be blessed. 



Amidst our doubts and fears, let this reflection 
console us, that truth will at last prevail. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE FAST. 

BT A (MtAT-HAXKXB ICAV. 

At our last sitting, gentle reader, I gave you some 
of my recollections of my childhood's home. It 
was my lot early to leave that place, and to become 
a wayward wanderer, friendless and alone. Being 
left an orphan in early life, I found, for a time, a 
home in the family of a distant relative, and then I 
had to go out into the world to take things as I might 
find them. It was then that I began to suffer most 
keenly the sorrows of orphanage. I was but a 
child, scarcely a dozen years old. I thought of turn- 
ing sailor; but the^ooean was yet winding her shell, 
and breathing her deep-drawn requiem over the wa- 
tery grave of one whom I had loved, and who, had 
be lived, would have been my protector. One sum- 
mer evening I ascended a rocky cliff on the sea- 
shore, and stood looking away over the expanse of 
deep blue waters. The ocean in all its grandeur was 
before me. Though not a breeze ruffled its surface, 
yet its ceaseless waves were rolling in over the beach, 
and dashing on the rocks at my feet. My soul 
swelled at the beautiful, unbounded prospect. I felt 
all that the poet has sinc« sung in the following sub- 
lime strains: 

**BoU on, thou deep and d&rk blae ocean, roll; 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarcha tremble in their capitals. 
These are thy toys, and as the snowy flake, 
They melt into the rest of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 
Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee; 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters wasted them, when they were free, 
And many a tyrant since, but still art thou 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves* play. 
Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow: 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou roUest now.** 

As I was gazing on the scene, I saw on the verge of 
the horizon a noble ship, with all her sails spread, on 
her way to some distant land. I looked toward the 
city, but a short distance over the bay, and there 
were other noble ships moored at the wharf, ready 
on the first favoring breeze to lanch out into the 
deep. On board some one of those ships I might 
find a place, and then my home would be on the 
deep, and I should lead a merry life, and might see 
the orange groves of the south, and breathe the spicy 
odors of the east. I was concluding to become a 
sailor, but just then that melancholy dirge seemed 
to rise again, reminding me of the loved and the 
lost, who slept beneath those waters. My good ge- 
nius prevailed, and I turned from the scene, deter- 
mining to spend my life, be it long or short, on the 
green earth. But where should I go, for the earth, 
beautiful though it was, and, as it then seemed to me, 
of incomprehensible extpnt, offered no home for me. 
Vol. VII.— 7 



Far away towards the setting sun rose a range of 
blue mountains. The sunlight of evening was fall- 
ing on them, lighting up their summits with ex- 
quisite beauty. I had been told that amid those 
mountains were fertile vales, and meandering rivers, 
and gently sloping hills, covered with fiocks and 
herds. A family of my acquaintance had removed 
to that elysinm, and some members of it returning 
had powerfully wrought on my youthful imagina- 
tion, by highly colored pictures of the beauty and 
fertility of that romantic region. To me it seemed 
some fairy land, some region of the blest. If the 
orphan might find a home anywhere, it might be 
there. It required but little preparation to start on 
my journey; for I had nothing but myself to move. 
So I said good night to the ocean, and in the morn- 
ing started for my mountain home. As I advanced, 

" Hills peeped o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arose.** 
Sometimes it would appear as if my progress must 
soon be arrested by an impassable mountain, rearing 
its rough head right across my path. But as I ad- 
vanced further, I found my fears groundless, for the 
road wound around the hills, and before I was aware, 
the mountain, that of late seemed blocking np my 
way, was passed without being noticed, llius is it 
with the difficulties of human life. The Lord helps 
those who help themselves; and if we press on in 
the right way, difiiculties will vanish. At last, after 
many a weary day, I reached the place of my jour- 
ney's end. Here I hoped to find a home — a home 
among strangers, but yet better than no home. This 
place was altogether different from Barren Hill. 
There was no ocean, no bog, no cranberry meadow, 
and no neighboring city. The place was cooped up 
among hills. The mountains were grand, the vales 
were beautiful. A rapid river ran through the val- 
ley. Into this stream the mountain torrents poured 
their waters with startling velocity. It was a wild, 
romantic region, inhabited by an industrious and 
amiable people. Among them I found employment 
as a farm laborer, being able, with my little hands, 
to earn enough, by industry and economy, both in 
summer and in winter, to make a living. Here, 
however, I began to realize the sufferings of the or- 
phan. 

I was often depressed with feelings of loneliness. 
Father or mother, brother or sister, I had none. 
Distant relatives I had; but they were far away, and 
knew little of me, and cared nothing for me. My 
heart yearned for the caresses I saw bestowed on 
more favored children. When the kiss of love went 
round, there was no kiss for me. I was but a stran- 
ger in the place, and had no part nor lot in the joys 
of the household. 

My feelings of loneliness were greatly increased 
by the want of sympathy of mind, and similarity of 
taste between me and the society around me. I had 
yearnings after something better, higher, and nobler 
than then fell to my lot. My soul seemed imprisoned 
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and BtniggUng to get free. I had feelings which 
none fathomed, and thoughts which none under- 
stood. I was deemed odd, unsocial, and singular. 

Another source of suffering was found in the em- 
barrassment in going into society, from a conscious- 
ness that, owing to my way of life, and the want of 
some one to guide and instruct me, my manners 
were rough and uncouth. I often got myself into 
most sad predicaments of awkwardness, which ex- 
ceedingly perplexed and morti6ed me. 

But it would be useless for me to attempt to de- 
scribe the sufferings and perplexities through which 
I passed in my orphan state. I am not good at that 
kind of description, and I can convey to you, kind 
reader, no idea of the embarrassments and sorrows 
which fall to the lot of the friendless, homeless or- 
phan. On me the recollection of my own suffer- 
ings has at least one good effect. It induces me to 
treat those who are now as I was then, as I would 
that others should have treated me. And Provi- 
dence has surely favored me with the opportunity of 
practicing to any desirable extent the lessons which 
I with sorrow learned. 

Kind reader, deal gently with the orphan. For 
the sake of your friend, the gray-haired old roan, 
deal kindly with the orphan. 

MT FIRST LOVE. 

Be not startled, gentle reader: I am not going to 
tell you a love story. Not exactly. At least, not 
such a one as you find in the fashionable magazines. 
There is some love in my nature; but I have not 
much affinity for these popular tales. Yet I must 
talk something of love. When I was young, I had 
nothing to love but a kitten, and then a lamb; and 
both these died. When I became older, there were 
few that cared for me. Amid, however, the cold 
neglect of the world around me, there was one be- 
ing, whom Providence seemed to throw across my 
path, as my guardian angel. She was some two or 
three years older than I, and was greatly my supe- 
rior in education, taste, and accomplishment. Her 
mind was a gem of the first water, her sensibilities 
were quick, her heart all affection, and her temper 
all gentleness; and, what was better than all, she 
was deeply, devotedly pious. She had none of that 
useless reserve, which would restrain a lady from 
doing good in every possible way. She lived near 
the family in which I was residing, and her gentle 
heart was moved by my lonely and neglected condi- 
tion. She sought an interview with me, and frankly 
told me she felt interested in me, and invited me to 
call at her father's house. From that time I was a 
constant visitor, almost every evening, after the 
day's labor was over, to that humble yet hospitable 
cottage. My friend took the liberty of giving me 
advice on many matters of interest to me, and of 
making many suggestions for my improvement. 
My visits to that family opened a new world to 
me — a new world of thought, of feeling, and of 



happiness. Our intercourse continued for some 
three years. It was our custom, in my visits to the 
family, after the evening was near spent, to have 
prayers, in which the family, father, mother, and 
daughter all joined, each praying in saocession. A 
heavenly influence seemed resting on us. 

I had begun to regard my friend* ray Msry, as 
some superior being. I could hardly believe her hu- 
man, like other beings around me. The influence 
she exercised over me was unbounded, aU-powerfnl> 
and constant And it was all turned to good ac- 
count. But a sad reverse awaited me. I was called 
away for a few weeks on business to another part of 
the country; and when I returned, my Mary was 
dead. She had fallen sick soon after I left, and lin- 
gering for a few days, died, and* was buried before I 
returned. I knew nothing of it, until, on my re- 
turn, I called at the house and inquired for her. 
Alas! alas! my heart sunk within me. 

I learned that her last act was to pray earnestly 
for my prosperity, success, and happiness iu life. 
Years, ah! almost an age has passed away, and yet 
the memory of Mary lives fresh in my heart It" 
sometimes seems to me that she was some angel 
whom Providence sent on earth with a special mis- 
sion for my benefit, and having accomplished that 
mission, she returned to her native heaven. 

Well, reader, I must be done for this time. Per- 
haps, however, we may meet again. 



THE ORPHAN'S PRAYER. 

BT REV. E. M'CLUna. 

What shall be the orphan's prayer, 
When for him there's none to care? 
" Our Father who art in heaven " 
Is the answer kindly given. 

What shall his petition be 
When he falls upon his knee? 
" Let thy kingdom, O my God, 
Send its light and truth abroad. 
As the angels still obey. 
So may we from day to day, 
Doing all our Father's will, 
And preserved from every ill. 

Give us. Lord, our daily bread. 
Nor allow us to be led 
By the giddy, youthful throng. 
Where the tempter is too strong. 

Teach us to forgive and lovoi 
In the spirit of the dove. 
Till our souls admitted be. 
Where thy glory we may see. 
And with seraphs evermore. 
Praise thee, Father, and adore." 



LETTER TO MY MOTHER. 
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LETTER TO MY MOTHER. 

Mother, — My mind will often fly away more 
swiftly than the chainleas ligfatning, to the place 
where dwell* my mother. The scenes of my boy- 
hood, mother, when I wept my tears of childish 
sorrow on your bosom, are present with roe. I'am 
again, in fancy, in the little cottage, where I first 
remember to have looked out npon ** this breathing 
world." Night begins to pin np his ebon curtains 
with glittering stars; the birds carol their last even- 
ing song, and fly away to the leafy grove beside the 
well-remembered stream, in which I used, with child- 
ish glee, to bathe. And you have been all day away 
at your accustomed toil. I am kneeling on a chair 
at the shattered window, while my heart beats high 
with hope, that every step I hear may be thine. 
Soon I see your cherished form, I clasp my little 
hands for joy, and, throwing wide the door, bound 
out to the wicker gate, shouting with maddening 
rapture as yon clasp your child to your lonely 
bosom. Ah! you are all to me— mother and father 
too; for no fond father's hand smooths my nightly 
pillow. The rvm-teUers haw ruined him, and driven 
the feeHngs of a once kind nature from his breast. 
And when the cold world scorns the drunkard's boy, 
it goes like daggers to my heart. I can now see your 
frugal hand, from the poor widow's scanty store, 
prepare our hasty meal. And when around the 
board we sit, I hear thy voice the great Protector's 
blessing ask upon your little ones. I see the big, 
submissive tear roll down your care-worn cheek. 
Supper over, you show me how to clasp my hands, 
and leach me to lisp the hallowed name of Jesus; 
and, through faith in him who lives to intercede for 
man, to commit my soul to the keeping of him, 
whose eye never slumbers. And when deep sleep 
upon me falls, you there, in that dim-lit chamber, 
continue to ply the weary needle, till "the iron 
tongue of midnight hath told twelve." 

The vision changes! By time's resistless current 
I am carried along, till past the bounds of boyhood. 
Then, innocence is forced from my breast by the 
influence of damning vice. Time comes when I 
must leave thy watchful eye. That sweet "God 
bless thee, my boy," which you uttered with tremu- 
lous voice, with eyes full of tears, and with your 
trembling hand upon my brow, is still ringing in my 
ears. I haste away to America's metropolis. There 
few knew the inebriate's son, and, goaded on by 
demons, I plunge into wild excess. Save the few 
hours when your teachings, mother, came flitting 
before my excited mind, my heart is void of vir- 
tue's high resolves. 

But it is night — ^my feet are treading the conse- 
crated aisles of one of God's earthly temples. It is 
the last night on an old year's calendar. I look 
around upon the glittering pageant as revealed by 
the flawing light and heave a sigh. Stillness, dread 
and oppressive stillness, reigns. From God's holy 



book his servant pronounces words which you had 
ofttimes read to me. I listen, and as the lightning 
hurled from the armory of Omnipotence blasts and 
splinters the giant oak, that has withstood the tem- 
pest's desolating onset, so did the resistless energies 
of the Holy Ghost break the will of your wicked 
boy. The thunders of Sinai roll around me in 
almost insupportable, deafening loudness— the ire of 
an incensed God curls about my guilty head and 
makes my knees to quake. I leave that place, de- 
termined, by the grace of God, to be a different 
youth or perish in the attempt At this very mo- 
ment, a letter from you, mother, exhorting me to 
religious paths comes opportune indeed. The dash- 
ing billows of despair were hushed by the voice of 
Him, who, in other days, spake peace to the waves 
of Galilee. The rainbow of promise arches the 
troubled elements of my mind, and I feel the bless- 
edness of sins forgiven. 

"Long my imprison'd spirit lay, 

F«8t boand in sin and nature's night: 

Chriist'i eye diflused a quick*ning ray ; 
I woke; my dungeon flamed with light! 

My chaine fell off, my aoul was free, t 

I rose, Redeemer UeiC, to follow thee.** 
Again the vision changes. Years have rolled away. 
Night and day I hear a voice sounding in my ears — 
" Go herald the glad tidings of salvation to a ruined 
world." Oppressed with a sense of my unfitness, 
what strivings I endure to silence that voice. But 
no! driven from my last covert, a world wading in 
sin and rushing down the dizzy steeps of everlasting 
death, and that fearful voice behind me, I rush to the 
outer walls of Zion, and unfurl the crimson banner 
of the cross. And, now, here I am, and if one 
immortal spirit, through my instrumentality, is 
brought to a joyous entrance through glory's gates 
into the kingdom of heaven, tliat soul will be mainly 
indebted to you, mother, for impressing upon my 
mind, when young, the principles of the religion of 
the blessed book of God. Vivxnzo. 



MENTAL ABSTRACTION. 
Cases of mental abstraction very frequently occur, 
and particularly among literary men. pur writers 
on intellectual philosophy, and those who have treated 
of insanity, have recorded numerous and strange in- 
stances. From these sources we might quote a large 
quantity of them; but, so far as our reading has ex- 
tended, no case has ever occurred surpassing that re- 
corded by Plato of his master, Socrates: *< One morn- 
ing," says Plato, "he fell into one of these raptures 
of contemplation, and continued standing in the 
same posture till about noon. In the evening, some 
\ Ionian soldiers went out, and, wrapping themselves 
warm, lay down by him in the open field, to observe 
if he would continue in that posture all night, which 
he did until the morning, and as soon as the sun rose 
he saluted it and retired!" 
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A DISTINGUISHED FAMILY. 



BT KABIA. X^ AOuiXD. 



Many, many years ago, and far away to the east, 
there lived an excellent family, the eldest son of 
which was a comfort to the declining days of his 
father; for he was a hundred and eighty -two years 
old when this son was born. Both the old gentle- 
man and his son were, by occupation, farmers. 

The neighborhood in which this pious family 
resided was very wealthy and fashionable, and the 
people lived in great luxury and constant dissipation. 
But our youth entered into none of their pernicious 
practices, and made no intimate acquaintances among 
them; but, with the approbation of his parents, se- 
lected a comely and discreet maiden from a respecta- 
ble family, and settled, with fair prospects, for a long 
and happy life, such as their fathers had led, in the 
quiet simplicity of their rural home. 

Years passed on, and while the dissipation and 
immorality of his neighbors increased, his own little 
family of three sons grew to manhood, and, in their 
turn, took prudent and pious damsels for their wives. 
But those around them were unholy in all their do- 
ings and imaginatious. So great was their wicked- 
ness that their all-wise Creator, grieved at their cor- 
ruption, repented that he had made them. A benev- 
olent heart is touched by the prospect of woe to 
others. So it was with the father of the three sons. 
He was not content to see the wicked perish in their 
iniquities. Being persuaded that sudden destruction 
would overwhelm them, and taught by the heavenly 
Preceptor, he became a preacher of righteousness. 
Then did the zealous minister of truth strive with 
men to turn them from vice to virtue, from error to 
truth, from sin to God. But, like many other sin- 
cere and devoted ministers, he was grieved to see 
men pursuing their own ruinous course in defiance 
of the fearful denunciations he uttered. But the 
time at last came — a time in which all would vainly 
regret they had not listened and sought safety while 
it were possible. But now it was too late. The 
frowning clouds poured down their torrents, and the 
earth, as if spurning her degenerate children, sent all 
her hidden fountains forth to meet the cataracts 
from above, till the whole earth presented one scene 
of devastation and dismay. There was frail woman, 
with outstretched arms, calling on husband, brother, 
father, to save her from a watery grave. There 
was tottering age, with dripping and disheveled hair, 
beseeching hale and sinewy youth to rescue from so 
fearful a death. There was feeble disease, with 
clasped hands, crying to the strong for succor. 
There was defenseless infancy, beautiful in its help- 
lessness, gasping for breath, and spreading its dim- 
pled hands toward those of whom help was ex- 
pected. Early youth, merry in its budding beauty, 
was there, but its rapid foot and giddy head would 



not save from the world of waters. There, too, was 
strong and able manhood, vainly clutching at un- 
substantial aids, and grasping that which would but 
hasten his fate. The tallest mountain tops afford no 
safeguard from the pursuing waters. But where 
watf our preacher during this fearful wreck ? Perish- 
ing with the guilty who had disregarded his ser- 
mons? Do yon not see that noble vessel proudly 
riding the destructive waves? There are eur faith- 
ful minister and his excellent wife with their three 
sons and daughters in safety. And the whole hu- 
man family beside, is utterly destroyed! For many 
days and nights that little community of eight per- 
sons rode aloft o*er hill and dell, while beneath them 
were cities in destruction. But it was not to con- 
tinue thus. The waters ebbed, the olive-leaf ap- 
peared, the bow of promise was set, and man once 
more inhabited the earth. Need we say this good 
man was Noah? 

This virtuous family formed a connecting link 
between the old world and the new. Its father 
lived six hundred years with the antediluvians, and 
conversed with those who were fiuniliar with the 
first created man, the father of all living. 'Twas 
thus he learned the story of the fall from innocence, 
the banishment from paradise which was its meed; 
of the first foul murder, and its consequences to the 
wretched fratricide; and of the translation of holy 
Enoch. These were inspiring themes of story and 
of song. How charming must have been the tale, 
as it fell from the lips of eye-witnesses, and they 
the eloquent and inspired men of God. Nor was 
this the termination of their intercourse with men. 
A great family arose from these eight persons, with 
whom their progenitors commingled through a pe- 
riod of eleven generations, until the fiftieth year of 
Isaac, a space of about eleven hundred years. Was 
not Noah a striking type of Christ? He reproved 
wickedness, taught righteousness, prepared a aoiea- 
tion for all that would obey his voice, and saw the 
destruction of those that scorned his instrnctions. 
Nor was he unlike Adam, in the position he occu- 
pied to the world. He was the second progenitor of 
the human race. He saw the entire triumph of 
virtue in the renovated world. Was not this a dis- 
tinguished family? 



Youth may indeed be likened to the vernal f 
of outward nature, when there is bud and flower* 
but no fruit; now the sap has come up, boasting 
of vigor, yet there is no true strength. It gives 
it^lf forth to the eye, delighting that: it effuses 
the odor of deliciousness. But let it not boast itself: 
at present it has neither power nor fruitage. Wait 
till its condensed balm shall be given to the science 
of healing, its odors concentrated to the office of 
soothing; then shall its harvest be likened to knowl- 
edge, and to the sweetness of wisdom. B. 



SEPTUAGENARIAN POET— HOW DO YOU LIKE THE CITY? 
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THE SEPTUAGENARIAN POET. 

The following piece of poetry ib a. literary curioeity. When 
the circumstances attending it are considered, it is also to be 
looked upon as a wonderful achieTement. The writer of it is 
an old Methodist preacher— the first raited up in New England, 
and, when it was written, was beyond his ** threescore years 
and ten." He is one of that choice band of veterans, who, in 
other days, raised the banner of Methodism in Puritan New 
England; and, though his battles have been many, he has 
seen the ensigns of victory. He has now woven his own 
ehaplet, which we, as an editor, and not less as an admirer of 
these old heroes of the cross, take infinite pleasure in laying 
upon his brow. May God bless him, and all his old compeers 
wherever they may be. Their names will be held sacred, 
when their scarred bodies shall be sleeping in the dust.— En. 

THE BONO OP THE DIVER. 

BT RST. SSfOOH KCSOX. 

I DIVE where ^oves of coral grow, 

Where sea flowers all their beauty spread, 
Where white rocks rise like drifted snow, 
Where sea-nymphs sleep in ocean's bed, 
Where pebbles shoot their glittering rays, 
And sparkling pearls in beauty blaze. 

There trees of coral rise. 
The sea-fan spreads its verdant wing, 
And spangled sands their glances fling 
In flashes to the skies! 

Molascan tribes in revelry, 

In all their pride and varied forms, 
Enjoy their bliss in the deep sea, 

Free from the upper-howling storms: 
While raging surges o*er them flow, 
All is tranquility below. 

There, lovely sea flowers 
Spread in the deep their sweet perfume, 
And bask in a perpetual bloom 
Within their coral bowers. 

The shelly family, array*d 

In robes of peerless glory, shine; 
In them Jehovah has displayed 

His wisdom and his power divine: 
This all the muUirxilves declare, 
In all their species there; 

The bivalves* numerous forms 
And brilliant colors, all display 
Their Maker's praise in every ray, 
And pure devotion warms. 

The univalveg no less inspire 

The mind with thoughts sublime and grand! 
Their iridescent plays of fire, 

And variegated spiral baud; 
Their wrinkles, curves-^the transverse line, 
And mottled robes in beauty shine — 

Each fold, and whirl, and streak, 
The saffron, or the ruby lip, 
The nodules and the dimpled dip. 
Unbounded wisdom speak. 



Their natures, textures, parts, and forms; 

Their wants, and their supplies of food; 
Their means of safety from the storms: 

These all declare that God is good! 
Divine economy supplies 
All means to their localities, 
And plentifully given. 
Such scenes the diver sees below, 
And from his heart devoutly flow 
His grateful songs to heaven. 

HOW DO YOU LIKE THE CITY? 
How do I like the city. 

With its splendor and its mirth? 
O give me again my own wild home, 

Where the wood flower has its birth! 

The wild-wood flower, with humid eye. 

That seldom seeks the sun; 
Yet ever receives a parting kiss. 

Ere the daylight work is done. 

It groweth alone in the solitude. 

On a bed of mossy green, 
'Mong the roots of the oak of the wood, 

With ivy and ferns between. 

It loves the shade of the mighty tree, 
And the veteran loves the flower; 

For he shelters it well, the hale old oak. 
In the tempest's trying hour. 

Lobelias are there with scarlet bells, 

The flowers of hate and pride; 
But close to the door of our humble home. 

We've planted this flower beside. 

With an angel hid in its pearly cup— 

The angel of love and peace; 
And no other vpot on the earth's wide breast 

To me is as dear as this. Hermionb. 



HAVE FAITH. 
Have faith in God though troubles roll 
Like seas across thy burdened soul, 
And the dark cloud that shades thy path 
No gleam of hope or sunshine hath. 
Though friends forget, or faithless prove. 
Or dies to thee the light of love. 
Or on thy heart's forsaken shrine, 
Its drooping flowers neglected pine. 

Though like a spectre, grim and dread, 
Cold poverty overhang my bead. 
And want stand knocking at my door, 
I'll trust thee. Lord, for evermore. 
In want, in grief, in loneliness. 
When bowed by sin, or deep distress, 
O to no refuge can I cling, 
Like thy dear cross, my God and king. 

M. £. Wentworth. 
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THE PRESENTIMENT. 

ST BXT. a. K. K'zjLuasxJir. 

It is a rand residence, rich in natural scenery, and 
yet somewhat ancient in its artificial improvements, 
which was once the home of an unbroken and affec- 
tionate family. Scarcely had the savagre ceased to 
roam, when first the adventurous father fixed here 
an humble habitation for his family — a young wife 
and infant children. This was a place, not only of 
patient, domestic toil, but of peaceful, gracious piety. 
Here the evangelical pioneer of the Gospel always 
found a place of welcome repose. Immigrants soon 
came and colonized this vacant, yet fertile valley. 
As the country became improved and populated, 
the word of the Lord grew and was multiplied; so 
that soon the surrounding country presented an as- 
pect of physical and moral loveliness, which made it 
desirable as a residence of the religious and intelli- 
gent 

And now, after the lapse of many years, I take, 
as my point of observation, that rural spot. A beau- 
tiful landscape surrounds me. There are oft-repeat- 
ed, alternate views of farm and forest, and 

"Hill and dale and liquid laps of murmuring streams." 
It is a Sabbath morning, and a sacred awe checks 
the fancy, and soothes the soul, which casts a supe- 
rior beauty on all around. An aged man stands by 
my side, wrapped in calm contemplation of this, his 
quiet home. I was often with him; for it so hap- 
pened that thus my fortune led me. 

But hark! what do we hear? The well-known 
music of the church-going bell, as it rolls sweetly 
ov^ the beautiful hill that intercepts the adjacent 
city, and it seems to say, " This is not year rest: 
come hear of a better land.** Thus prompted, I see 
(it is no imagination) the father and two of his ten- 
der daughters, who love the call to worship God, 
leave for church. The cheerful wheels roll rapidly. 
They tread the accustomed aisle, and seat themselves 
to hear a sermon. There sits the aged sire in his 
accustomed pew, his hair whitened with the frosts 
of many winters. How sweet to him the Savior's 
name! How welcome the news of a heavenly here- 
after! I know well his pew. It was where he al- 
ways sat, and where, in time of love-feast, he always 
spake of the Christian's love and hope, and shed the 
Christian's tears. O, how many lessons of parental 
love and holy wisdom did he there leave to his chil- 
dren and his Church! The service closed. It was 
his last. He and his pious daughters seek their 
home. They have arrived. But, ah! strange feel- 
ings fatigrue the aged man. The serene Sabbath 
evening closes, as usual, with pious, paternal admo- 
nitions and supplications at the throne of heavenly 
grace. The family retire to rest. While the night 
passes, refreshing with balmy sleep the young and 
peaceful, it wearies the way-worn patriarch with 



incipient but violent disease. With the dawn of a 
memorable day, the family learn that, what they had 
little feared, the father had seemed to realize as truly 
near at hand. Coming events seemed to cast the 
shadows of death before them. To his mind there 
was an impressive presentiment. 

** The soul hath its feelers— cobwebs floating in the wind, 
Which catch events in their approach 
With sure and apt presentiment.** 

We cannot tarry long to talk of prescience, or to 
fix a firm foundation on which to place presentiment. 
! The occasion is too solemn. He felt that this earthly 
tabernacle was being speedily dissolved, and dared 
to say, with the apostle, '* The time of my departure 
is at hand." It seemed that the Lord had said to his 
servant, "Set thy house in order, for thou shalt 
surely die." 

There is something very soothing in the words of 
a good man, even though they appear prophetical as 
to the time of his departure. They are not only im- 
pressive, but peaceful and comforting. How unlike 
the frightful, fevefish forebodings of the afflicted sin- 
ner. Death, as an outlet to a world of darkness and 
misery, and as the entrance to a world of light, and 
life, and glory, had no sting for him. The family, 
however, feared for themselves, while they sympa- 
thized deeply for their suffering friend; and with ranch 
reluctance could they acquiesce in a dispensation so 
afflicting. That circle had never as yet been broken 
by death. True, there was a time when death seemed 
to approach and lay his cold and iron hand upon a 
junior son. Then, too, I happened to be present; 
and I never can, nor would I forget that scene. 
Sympathetic tears stole down my cheeks, as his 
father and motlier said, ** Farewell, my child," and 
then the father, who now precedes his darling boy, 
having kneeled beside his little couch, said submis- 
sively, " The Lord gave and the Lord taketh away, 
and blessed be the name of the Lord." But such a 
scene was not at all terrific. The little boy, with 
languid limbs extended, was breathing softly, except 
occasionally a heavy sigh told the pressure of mor- 
tality. Even the dew of death was not appalling on 
his pretty face. It seemed to be more like the lovely 
dew of "heaven." As a kind parent would gently 
take the hand of his little son, and with an affection- 
ate smile, and careful step, would conduct him into 
an adjoining room, an apartment more comfortable, 
better furnished for his enjoyment — into his own sit- 
ting-room; thus, it seemed to me, was the Savior 
about to take this "little one," saying, "Leave a 
world of sickness, and sorrow, and death, and come 
into a better, brighter world. I have gone and pre- 
pared a place for you, that where I am you may be 
also." But God permitted him, perhaps for the sake 
of friends, and the good of the Church and the world, 
to recover and grow up to manhood. And William 
is still on the stage of life — a man of God, I trust. 
May the Lord bless him! 



THE PRESENTIMENT. 
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But now a fathbr is about to leave his loved ones, 
and be the first to break that familiar circle. He 
talks deliberately of death, gives direction to his 
bnsineas, and selects the domestic cemetery, where, 
in safety and quietude, without ostentation, finally 
to lay him down to rest, till the resurrection of the 
just. Numerous thoughts, however, excite a fath- 
er's mind, and affection propounds many ponderous 
questions. Who, with prompt paternal care, shall see 
the children fed, and clothed, and educated? Who, 
at early morn and evening twilight, shall offer ftfSth- 
fnl prayers? Who, now, shall take to church these 
youthful souls, and watch their wayward steps, and 
bring them back to virtue and to God? The holy 
Comforter answers with laconic sweetness: " Leave 
thy fatherless children, I will preserve them alive; 
and let thy widow trust in me.*' 

The presentiment was a true one. A fortnight 
more closed the scene of his final suffering, and 
brought that "perfect man'* to his "peaceful end.'* 
We have watched him in pain and weariness. We 
have heard him pray end praise. '* And now," said 
this dying man of God, "I prove that to be true 
which I have often told you, * The grace of God is 
sufficient for us.' " 

His last morning on earth has come, and death 
has come; and angels have come all the way to earth 
to take him home to heaven. 

** The chamber where this good man meets his fate** 
is filled with the family and friends. And now, 

** Hanging 'twizt mortal and imnfortal being," 
God streogthens him to give to his family his final 
valediction. And then, with an imperishable im- 
press, he gives to each an affectionate kiss — a pledge 
of undying love. '* Farewell, dear companion of 
my youth. My daughters, meet me in heaven. 
My sons, see that yon serve the Lord. Farewell to 
all. Sixty or seventy years, if you are faithful, will 
collect us all in heaven." Then all is still. A 
father dies — a saint sets out for glory. 

** How sweetly parts the Christian's sun ! 
Just like the summer monarch sets, 
Midst cloudiess skies, his Journey run, 

To rise in brighter regions yet. 
O, where the Christian ends his days 
Lingers a lovely line of rays. 

That speaks his calm departure blessed, 
And promises to those who gaze 
The same beatitude of rest.** 
It is well that the pencil of celestial light should 
beautify completely and gloriously that Christian 
life, long in "paijuting for eternity." Truly, there 
is left us an exceedingly great and precious promise. 
Tea, when the soul is sad, and gloom gathers thick 
and dark around us, then will we go where 

** Faith lends her realising light '*' 
where the sunlight of heaven dissipates the lonely 
sorrow of life, and the darkness of death, and con- 
template 

** The hope, when days and years are past. 
We all shall meet in heaven.*' 



His children are not left abintestates; rather are they 
testamental legatees of a lasting and valuable inher- 
itance. " If in this life only we have hope ** of social 
happiness, "we are of all men most miserable." 

When Alexander had charitably relinquished the 
kingdom of Macedon to his successors, his friends 
asked him what he had reserved for himself. He 
answered, "Hope." That hope carried him rapidly 
to the east, even to Babylon, to victory, to triumph, 
and to the imperial power of the world. When we 
have given up a dear friend, yes, all of them, are we 
asked, what we reserve for ourselves, we answer, 
HOPE — that, when we shall have conquered the toorld, 
the flesh, and the devil, who has the power of death, 
we shall have a social seat, even on the "throne'*' of 
the Son of God. " To him that overcometh, will I 
grant to set with me upon my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with my Father in his 
throne.** 

** This glorious hope revives 

Our courage by the way; 
While each in expectation lives, 

And longs to see the day. 
From sorrows, toil, and pain, 

And sin we shall be free; 
And perfect * love and friendship* reign 

Through all eternity.** 

Shall death do away the sympathy of the soul? 
In that vast, that innumerable company of sancti- 
fied spirits, shall the soul lose its identity and its 
power of cognition? Ah, stern stoic of infidelity, 
"knowest thou the ordinances of heaven? Wouldst 
thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose 
the bands of Orion?" Wouldst thou do away 
the vernal beauty and chill the balmy zephyrs 
of lovely spring, with the sear decline of autumn, 
and the piercing, roaring winter*s wind? Then do 
away the sympathy of the soul immortal! Bind 
with frozen bands the sweet influences of social 
happiness! Let loose the link of love that binds 
man to his Maker — the saint to his Savior! Let 
loose that bright, that beauteous band which binds all 
saints in light into one common, beatific brother- 
hood! Then, and not till then, reverse the ordinan- 
ces of heaven. 

■*Let not the stoic boast his mind unmoved. 
The brute philosopher, who ne*er has proved 
The joy of loving or of being loved.** 

But let us still linger round the closing scene of 
life. It is fraught with interest to all that live. 
Reader, it is a solemn thought that we, too, shall 
soon sink in death. Does the idea of death bring 
terror to thy mind? Who can take it away, and 
prepare it for the presence of God? A vaunt that 
self-conceited virtuoso, who, with vain philosophy, 
would fix the soul to fly! This sacred chamber is 
not the place for him, except it is to learn how God 
can save unto the uttermost, even the sensitive and 
intelligent soul, from the fear of death, and the 
dread of final retribution; for He came, "that, 
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through death, he might destroy him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil; and deliver them 
who, through fear of death, were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage." Collect all the light of oriental 
human song and science, and how dimly burns the 
blaze — ^how flickering the flame! How far inferior 
to the clear and steady light of Jesus* love, to illu- 
mine the dark valley of death! Ay, death has a 
<'damp'* to quench those flames of fancy, and the 
deep, dark grave has a "gas" utterly to extinguish 
those false, philosophic fires. "The lamp of the 
wicked shall be put out." "There is no wisdom 
nor knowledge in the grave, whither thou goest." 
Reason may assist to test the danger of descent. 
But naught will safely pilot the soul to the paradise 
of God, and serve as a " safety*lamp " to the sleeping 
body, but the Chri9tian*$ lamp, replenished with the 
holy oil of heavenly love. When the good man feels 
that heart and flesh do fail him, and as he is just en- 
tering the shadowy vale, infested with fearful fiends, 
who would fain snatch away the soul, and take it to 
their fiery abode, I hear him sing with seraphic 
sweetness, " The Lord is my light and my salvation. 
Whom shall I fear? The Lord is the strength of my 
life. Of whom shall I be afraid?" " Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his." 



HEALTH. 

Of all the blessings of a merely temporal nature, 
health is universaUy regarded as the first and best. 
When the various organs of the body are performing 
their several functions with regularity, there is a joy- 
ous sense of strength and vigor, which every healthy 
person knows under some name, that carries with it 
a signification of heartfelt satisfaction. The blood 
flows freely to every part, carrying peace and joy to 
every lirab and fibre. The breath we draw is full of 
Hfe, and at every inspiration we swell with a sort of 
animal pride that we are so strong. The soul itself 
sits cool and collected, enjoying the fine flow of 
spirits which pervades the body, and gathering 
strength as the flood of health rolls onward. Hap- 
py is the man, who has the tana mens in tano cor- 
pore — a sound mind in a body sound. 

To acquire health, if we do not possess it, or to 
preserve it if we do, is one of the chief concerns of 
the present life. We live to do good, and the longer 
we live, and the more healthful we are, tlie more 
can be accomplished for the world. We should, 
then, avoid the causes of disease, and use every 
means of promoting health. 

A few simple rules can be laid down, which, to 
those who follow them, may be rendered of great 
value. 

1. Be sure always to breathe good air. 

2. Let your dress be appropriate to the season, to 
your state of health, and to your occupation. 



3. Take regular and abundant exercise. 

4. Let your food be nourishing but simple. 

5. Above all, be cheerful, and keep a good con- 
science — a conscience void of offense toward God 
and man. 



MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 



Mr. Editor, — ^With pleasure, I read, in the Au- 
gust number of the Repository, a Latin prayer, 
written by Mary, Queen of Scots, shortly before 
her execution. It was also there suggested that the 
sentiments of the prayer should be arranged in veise. 
For my own amusement, I immediately made the 
attempt, but not with any intention to transmit it to 
you. However, as no one seems to have complied 
with the request, if my little effort is worthy a place 
in your columns, you can insert it. You will per- 
ceive, sir, that I have not tran$lated the prayer. I 
have only attempted an exposition of its sense. Who 
can reflect on the painful situation of Mary, and be- 
hold her piety and resignation without a tear! 
** O Domin$ Dmu^ tperani in tt'- 
Cmritsiwu Juu, nunc lH0ra uul 
In dura eoXeiM, in misera pmna^ dttidtro t«, 
Langnvndo^ gemendo^ et genu jUctendo^ 
Adoroy implorOf ut libere me." 
O, bleaeed Lord, on bended knee. 
Reft of all hope, I now look to thee; 
My Lord and my God, on tby strong arm 
I reit secure : life hath to me no charm : 
Of flrienda, of wealth, and honor, all bereft, 
To my cmibed heart tby love alone ia left. 
O, look in pity on me 1 Thou alone 
Can loose these galling chains. Man*B heart of stone 
Heeds not my prayers; nor do I now desire 
To bear again eartli^s honors— I aspire 
To higher Joya— a heavenly crown, 
More bright and lasting than the worldls renown. 

But galling are these fetters : I would fain 
Be free again, nor longer wear the chain 
Which cruel despots have around me thrown. 
My precious Savior, now thy servant own; 
Release me from tliis weary, safTering clay, 
And bless me with the light of endless day. 



BOSSUET. 
The life of Bossuet, the celebrated French bishop, 
is worthy the attention and study of every young 
person. Bossuet was five years of age when, by 
accident, he read a copy of the Latin Bible, which 
made a powerful impression on his mind. At the 
age of fifteen, he entered college, and in due time 
graduated with the highest literary honors. Ha bo* 
came at once the greatest preacher, the best histo* 
rian, the finest scholar, and the ablest writer of his 
age and country. Our young readers would do well 
to make the acquaintance of Bossuet. 



A SCENE IN COLLEGE — A LETTER. 
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A SCENE IN COLLEGE. 



BY B. W. IIANLEY. 



Brightly shone the lights in yonder college halls. 
The voice of music sweet was wafted upon the 
evening zephyr over hill and vale below. Glad 
hearts were there, mingling together in holy sym- 
pathy, or sharing the pure and innocent delights of 
life's sunny hour; and ever and anon the merry 
laugh, or voice of praise divine, as it echoed from 
room to room, told that joy dwelt in the weary 
student's heart. 

Another morning dawned — as brightly shone its 
sun over that "forest city," bathing its lofty spires 
and neighboring hills with its golden radiance. But, 
alas! how changed that college scene. Hashed is 
the voice of merriment. Music and gladness have 
fled away. Silence, deep, solemn silence, reigns in- 
stead. The heart, so lately beating in youthful ec- 
stasy, now throbs with grief— the countenance, so 
lately lit with radiant smiles, is now shaded by sad- 
ness. The books are closed, and every mind buried 
in reflection deep. 

It is the hour of death. The "pale horse" and 
his rider are there. Like the implumed bird faintly 
flutters that youthful spirit. For a moment he 
looks around. Nature is lovely: life hath charms: 
sweet hopes and sunny prospects are his: a thousand 
cords are binding his to kindred hearts. He strug- 
gles: a prayer reaches the "throne:" that "holy 
Comforter" Jesus left behind, calms his troubled 
spirit: then, with upturned eyes, brilliant with heav- 
enly light, and an angel's smile upon those icy lips, 
he drops the parting word, bursts from earth's bands, 
and soars away to that better land — that home in 
the skies. 

Slowly strikes the bell. It sounds the requiem of 
departed youth and parity. Mournfully move that 
numerous train toward yonder hill. With heavy 
hearts and faltering step they bear ihe lifeless form 
of young Alfred to its long resting-place. There, 
under the same green turf with the pious Hurd, 
beneath the waving bough of the yew nourished by 
ashes of the lamented Fisk, they lay it, till the arch- 
angel's trump shall sound. 

Yes, it is even thus! Alfred, thou hast left us — 
thy sun hath set; yet not as when at twilight's hour 
he falls behind the western sky, but set in mid-day 
glory. Strong ambition urged thee on. Devotedly 
didst thou bow at science and religion's shrine, 
grasping with thy searching mind their hidden mys- 
teries. Too ardent was that search. Secretly did 
that bright sword destroy its tender sheath. 

Now all is past. No unintelligible Virgil distracts 
thy mind, or lives of ancient heroes, or pious mar- 
tyrs makes thee envious for their glory. Haste 
thee, then, from the toiling student's home to bright- 
er scenes on high. There waits to greet another of 
Vol. VII.— 8 



his valued sons thy Almus Pater, Fisk; and class- 
mates dear pause in their celestial tours to escort 
thee to the "great I Am." There God himself will 
be thy teacher, and angels thy fellow-students. 

Spirit of the departed, must our friendship cease? 
Can our kindred hearts never mingle in communion 
sweet, as oft Uiey have done? O, are there not min- 
istering spirits sent to those who are left behind? 
Then wilt thou not come at twilight hour, when 
pensively I wander forth, to muse on joys of other 
days, and whisper to my spirit of thy bright home — 
its verdant fields — its flowery plains and crystal 
streams — its palaces and temples grand; and when 
troubled with life's varied ills, wilt thou not stoop 
to breathe upon my soul a sweet, a heavenly peace, 
such as they alone can know who are free from sin? 
0, be ever near while through this checkered scene 
I stray, cheering in sorrow's hour — warning when 
vain pleasures rise — ever pointing to yon blissful 
shore, where the praise of our God is the " feast of 
the soul." 



A LETTER. 

We cannot indorse the praise in tbe folloiviiig letter, bat 
hope itfl general import will be appreciated. — Eo. 

Sir, — You are aware that I am not a member of 
your Church, but of the Presbyterian denomination. 
I have, nevertheless, been a reader of your Reposi* 
tory for more than half a year, and am willing to 
confess to you, that, in my humble opinion, it sur- 
passes every similar work published in this counti^. 
• »«*•• 

But, in your December number, you opened to 
me a new fact — that the very best of works some- 
times needs the help of its friends. Were I a Metli- 
odist, I should think myself doing my Church an 
honor in circulating such a work; for, so far as my 
knowledge goes, it contains the best expression of 
your literature which you have thus far presented to 
the public 

There is another reason, which, I should suppose, 
would work powerfully upon the feelings of your 
ministry, and almost force them to scatter the Re- 
pository over the land. Its profits, if I understood 
your allusion, are devoted to the support of your 
worn-out men, and their widows and orphan chil- 
dren. With such a provision as that, and with such 
merits as your book has to support it, I candidly 
think our Church could circulate fifty thousand 
copies, east and west. You remarked to me, in 
your note, that you had about six thousand subscri- 
bers. It seems to me your ministry, so famous for 
their 2eal and energy, ought instantly to change the 
fix to sixty 

But I must close. Within you will find a short 
article, in answer to your polite invitation. 

R. T. Spaloino. 
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A FAMILY PIECE. 

The following lines were written by a young lady, on hear- 
ing her intelligent and excellent pastor remark, that he felt 
himself to be almost alone in the world, Hib parents, before 
their emigration from Ireland to this country, lost two of their 
children; and, during their passage, two others died, and were 
buried in the bosom of the deep, green sea. The father and 
the mother next fell victims to disease, and were buried on 
the banks of the Ohio. One of the household sleeps beneath 
the green turf in the state of Delaware; anothar, and the last 
of the eight now at rest, died recently, and has her resting- 
place in Bcott county, la. The excellent minister, the young- 
est of the family, in a short note to us, briefly but feelingly 
remarks, that he has ** often heard his mother speak of the 
burial of her two little ones at sea, as the most bitter cup ever 
offered by Providence to her lips. For days she had seen the 
sharks following in the ship's wake; and the picture of that 
awful scene, with all its terrible imaginings, was heavy on 
her heart till she died." But, the best of all, the eight are all 
in heaven, and the living are on the heavenly journey.— 
Editor. 

THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

BY MISS M. C. D. 

Peace, peace to her slumbers! she too is at rest, 

Where her heart shall know sorrow no more: 
We have placed, sadly placed the green turf on her 
breast, 

As we placed it on others before; 
Yet afar are the graves of our dear kindred band; 

And the soft tear of sorrow we shed, 
As our thoughts onward fly to a far-distant laud, 

Where slumber our earliest dead. 

O, green isle of Erin! thou emerald isle, 

*To our hearts is thy memory dear, 
Though the lip has left off its accustomed smile. 

And the eye has since gathered the tear! 
We have treasured a thousand remembered ties. 

We have gazed on thy skies of blue. 
We have thought of thy children's affectionate eyea, 

And their high deeds of daring too! 

O, say, does a footstep e*er linger in love. 

Or a kind hand e'er scatter the flowers — 
Do the stars look lovingly from above — 

On those far-distant graves of ours? 
They are ours for fever, tliough years have passed by. 

Since we gazed on that island of green: 
They are ours for ever, though many and high 

Are the waves that roll darkly between. 

O, sad was the time when we bade thee adieu — 

Where our kindred yet tranquilly sleep — 
When over the waters the gallant ship flow. 

As if proud of her home on the deep: 
Yet our hearts, as we thought of those desolate 
graves. 

Still sadder and heavier grew, 
When beneath us was naught but an ocean of waves. 

And around us a heaven of blue. 

Few days had passed by, and we stood on the deck, 
When the daylight's first blushes are born: 



Above us, in heaven, not even a speck 

Disturbed the calm beauty of mom; 
Yet sadly we gazed on that heaven of blue, 

And mournfully down in the deep, 
As on, like a sea-bird, the buoyant ship flew. 

Scarce rousing the waves from their sleep. 

For death was amongst u&— the young and the gay 

Lay down in their beauty and died; 
And we grieved that the ocean should name them 
her prey. 

As they peacefully slept side by side. 
But tlic plunges that followed, the coflins that sped, 

Far down in the depths of the sea, 
Will haunt us for ever, like ghosts of the dead, 

Wherever our wanderings may be. 

Green fields! O, ye numbered our earliest graves. 

As ye witnessed our earliest woes. 
And within your far depths, O, magnificent waves, 

As many more sadly repose! 
But the murmuring streams of the wide-spreading 
west 

Have mingled our griefs with their own. 
As we placed, like sad exiles, the turf on their breast. 

And left them to slumber alone. 

The dead of a household! 0, separate far 

Do the loved of our household repose! 
Yet hope, o'er those graves, like the light of a star. 

Its beam of soft radiance throws! 
We know not how long till the dawn of that day, 

When the dead shall be with us again; 
But we know that the ocean shall yield up his prey. 

And the earth strive to hold hers in vain! 



STORM IN THE HARBOR. 

>T MISS M. K. WKNTWORTH. 

Far, far from home, the rising waves 

Defy our fragile bark, 
And open round their yawning graves 

With hissing waters dark. 
Like battle-drums the thunders roll 

Above the sullen deep, 
And see from lurid pole to pole 

The livid lightnings leap. 
With bloodless lip and pallid cheek. 

The boatman plies his oar. 
And anxious eyes through storm-clouds seek 

The channel to, the shore. 
Down the long waste of waves and flood 

Our eyes diiwern no speck: 
No hand but thine, almighty God, 

Can save us from a wreck. 
O Thou, who hold'st the wind and wave 

Within thy mighty hand, 
Canst snatch us from this threat'ning grave, 

And bring us safe to land. 



LADIES' REPOSITORY. 
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LADIES' REPOSITORY. 

FEBRUARY, 1847. 

COMFABISON OF LANGUAGES. 

If there is nothing in man more wonderful than his 
gift of speech, there certainly^ can be no study more 
interesting than that of language; and, as erery one is 
Indebted to his nurse and mother, more than to all other 
persons, for what he knows, not only of his vernacular 
tongue, but of the first elements of language, there is, 
<!bnsequently, no branch of education more peculiarly 
the province and business of woman. She, who teaches 
all men how to speak, should herself uuderstaoi^ the 
science and art of speaking; and I can conceive no 
good reason, why, in our modern systems of education, 
it has been so fashionable to exclude the female mind 
from this delightful field of study. 

It has been said, and with much truth, too, that a 
knowledge of words is also a knowledge of things; and 
the wisest of philosophers have professedly discovered 
in language the ground-work of all true philosophy. 
Woman, therefore, in the cultivation of this part of 
human learning, is, at the same time, acquiring the 
rudiments of that true intellectual system of the uni- 
verse, which, above all things, she wishes to communi- 
cate to her ofifspring. 

Foreseeing this dignified position of woman, the Cre- 
ator has wonderfully adapted her to fill it. She is en- 
dowed, far above the other sex, with a capacity for 
acquiring words. There is, also, in her brilliant fancy, 
In her buoyant imagination, a lively susceptibility for 
that grand and beautiful sketch of universal science, 
which is so strikingly shadowed forth in language. 
And, then, to complete her qualifications, God gave 
her an invincible love of truth, and both^ a power and 
an inclination to communicate it, in every age proverbial. 

It is, therefore, in view of the foregoing statements, 
very proper to call the attention of females to a fre- 
quent consideration of their peculiar ofiice, and to that 
mighty instrumentality so specially committed to their 
keeping. 

Language, in its broadest sense, is the means of com- 
miioication between mind and mind; and, in this sig- 
nification, it has been poetically applied to the method, 
by which natural objects convey to man the wisdom, 
power, goodness, and other attributes of God. Philos- 
ophers, also, and not a few theologians of a peculiar 
cast, have looked upon the physical universe as the 
primeval word, which Revelation, the second word, 
was intended to explain. Sometimes nature is spoken 
of as a mighty volume, in which there are distinct 
books and chapters, and where each rivulet, bush, and 
brake, is a letter in the great alphabet of things. 

The lower animals, also, are believed to have their 
languages, by which a friendly or a hostile reciprocal 
intercourse is maintained. These languages are cer- 
tainly understood by those who speak them ; for, every 
day we live, we see the conduct of individuals among 
them governed by what they listen to from their mates. 
The twitter of the swallow is answered from the straw- 
built shed. The bark of the dog is repeated by his 
enemies or friends from door to door. The loud laugh 
of the horse, and the bellowing ox, are responded to 
from the distant hills. The birds are peculiarly intel- 
ligent of each other's language ; and they seem to take 
high pleasure in holding converse from the boughs 



of the breexe-shaken tree. Brute animals have great 
power in expressing their different passions. The roar 
of the lion, the scream of the hyena, and the panther's 
terrific yell, are fully understood by all the trembling 
inhabitants of the wood. 

There would seem to be, in nature, a kind of com- 
munion between all her works. The rattling of dis- 
tant rain, and the low sighing of the winds before a 
storm, are clearly perceived and appreciated by the 
feathered tribes. Some birds are supposed to foresee, 
from natural signs unknown to man, changes of weather 
many days, and even weeks before those changes come. 
There is, also, an intercommunication between animals 
of different classes. The common cock, descrying tlie 
hawk cutting his airy circles, knows fully the intentions 
of that bird of prey; and, to all beneath his care, he 
instantly communicates his fears. The deep growl of 
the mastiff is plainly understood by every member of 
the bleating flock and the lowing herd ; and it has been 
often remarked by sportsmen, that the fox has an in- 
stinctive and peculiar dread of the light yelp of the 
beagle, even when not pursued. But, that which inani- 
mate objects convey to the animals, and what the animals 
comnmnicate among themselves, with still greater viv- 
idness and power is perceived and felt by the mind and 
heart of man. Going out into the great world around 
him, he clearly comprehends the many and mysterious 
voices, with which nature unceasingly addresses him. 
He knows the full ideal meaning of the sighing lephyrs 
and the complaining winds. He understands the crick- 
et's cheerful cry, better than the littie insect himself. 
He appreciates the melody of the lark's matin song, 
and the nightingale's evening orison, far better than 
their mates. If, at the close of day, he listens to the 
ruminating cattle's call, he knows its sense. If, at dead 
of night, the wolf's howl, or the watch-dog's signal, 
arouse him from his sleep, he is at no loss to interpret 
what he hears. Looking out and upward into the 
vaulted heavens, he feels the "sweet influences," not 
only of the seven radiant sisters, but of all the stars, 
and has the echo in his heart of what they all conspire 
to mean. Standing on the shore of the unresting ocean, 
he hears the breaking and dashing of its waters; he 
shudders at the noise of iU distant water-spouts; he 
trembles at the •• neeaings " of those terrible monsters, 
which sport and gambol in the deep. 

Arriving, in this way, at the province occupied by 
man, we find bini pre-eminenUy above all other crea- 
tures in the gift of speech. Here we are bound to 
pause, and to contemplate with wonder the powers of 
the human tongue. In the rudest dialect ever spoken, 
there is an order, a system, and a philosophy, truly 
astonishing to a reflecting mind. Here we see, that the 
infinitely various subjects of discourse, the numerous 
qualities of those subjects, together with all their ac- 
tions and passions, their dependencies and relations, 
their times and modes of being, of acting, and of suf- 
fering, and even the refined affinities and bearings of 
thoughts and feelings the most delicate and ideal, arc 
all appreciated, classified and arranged, and that with 
a proportion and symmetry little less than miraculous, 
and really sublime. 

Some philosophers, indeed, in their just admiration 
of human language, have regarded it as the express 
gift of revelation to the father of our race ; presuming, 
as they do, that no art of his could have invented a 
method of mental intercourse, at once so philosophical. 
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■o perfect, and so grand. Others, perceiving the nat- 
ural power of all objects to awaken ideas in the mind, 
and seeing the innate capacity of the lower animals in 
the communication of their thoughts, have been led to 
consider human language as the last result of an instinct 
given to man at his birth. This latter would seem to be 
the more correct opinion; for, though the Creator may 
have quickened the activity of this instinct in Adam, and 
thus wonderfully accelerated the construction of a lan- 
guage, the Bible gives no intimation of an instantaneous 
gift of speech; nor is it credible, that a messenger from 
heaven sat down with Adam, on the green, grassy hil- 
locks of paradise, and, from text-book and lexicon, or 
by any other means, gave him daily lessons in the ety- 
mology- and syntax of words. Besides, it is always un- 
necessary and even dangerous to suppose the interven- 
tion of Divine power, in the performance of any thing, 
which can be accomplished by natural or ordinary 
means; and the formation of a language is an achieve- 
ment certainly no greater, than many others known to 
be the work of the human mind. To construct a sys- 
tem of sounds, which shall represent things, is a task 
in no way more difficult, than to invent a system of 
characters, which shall perfectly represent those sounds. 
In the first of these labors, we have a powerful and a 
discriminative instinct to impel and guide us onward; 
in the other, we are left to the unaided ingenuity of 
the mind. But genius has carried still farther its tri- 
umph. It has invented a process by which many pages 
of those characters can be impressed, with wonderful 
regularity and beauty, in the twinkling of an eye. Who, 
then, will venture to affirm, that man is so dull an ani- 
mal, that, prompted by instinct, enlightened by reason, 
and pushed by necessity, be could not have constructed 
an oral method of expressing his ideas? Tell not this 
of him, who, in all other respects, has made himself 
master of this great world ; whose hand has been laid 
upon the ocean and his waves; whose beck controls 
the fierce artillery of the clouds; whose thoughts have 
been made to vibrate with the speed of lightning through 
the world ; and whose bidding, in all the manifold aru 
and operations of mankind, nature has been compelled 
to do, until there is soon to be IttUe left for man, but to 
stand and superintend the immense machinery of the 
universe working in his behalf. 

The intimate connection between the civilization of a 
people, and the language they employ, is a forcible 
proof of the human origin of speech. In every age, 
those nations most advanced in science and the various 
arts of life, have uniformly spoken the best languages of 
their day. Egypt, in her glory, stood first among the 
kingdoms in all the elements of intellectual life; and 
history, so far as it has been gleaned from the sparse 
allusions of the early Greek and Roman writers, bears 
an undivided testimony, that her language was the most 
copious, perfect, and refined of all then in use. The 
language of the Hebrews, by some supposed to be the 
oldest in the world, in the next era occupied the highest 
place; and, certainly, their generals and judges, their 
heroic bards and monarch minstrels, have left a monu- 
ment of their genius, to say nothing of inspiration, in 
every way worthy of their name. The third epoch in 
the history of language is that in which the Greek be- 
came the receptacle and organ of the highest civiliza- 
tion of the race ; and no scholar will deny, that, from 
Homer to Demosthenes, a period of more than five cen- 
turies, it contained nearly all the thought of the human 



mind. Next Rome, with her stately and polished 
speech, appeared; and the Latin, after a long and labo- 
rious struggle with the Greek, gained the ascendancy^ 
and stood forth as the ruling language of mankind. 
Since the fall of Home, and the transfer of her civili- 
zation to her conquerors, the northern dialects have 
successively set up their claims to the literary suprem- 
acy of the world. That supremacy, indeed, has un- 
doubtedly been traveling from one language to another; 
and it will not be difficult to tell, with satisfactory pre- 
cision, where it has most recently taken up its abode. 
From Italy it manifestly passed to Spain; from Spain,^ 
think, it removed to France; from France it has gone 
ove^to Germany, where, at this moment, the highest 
civilization reigns, and nearly every great thought begina. 
But, if such have been, at their respective periods, 
the most perfect languages of the world, it would be a 
fruitful ta^k to compare them carefully among them- 
selves; and, if the relation between a civilization and 
its language is so direct, and there has been, as all ad- 
mit, a gradual progress of the race in this respect, it 
would become a curious question, whether, as in all 
things else, there has not been a progress, also, in the 
history of speech. If the Coptic was the organ of the 
first civilization, would not the Hebrew be found to 
transcend it? In the same manner, should not the 
Greek surpass the Hebrew, and the Latin excel the 
Greek? And, in the advancement of modem lan- 
guage, might we not demonstrate an improvement in 
its passage from the Italian to the Spanish, from the 
Spanish to the French, and from the French to the 
more powerful and perfect German? That the prog- 
ress of civilization has made precisely this journey, is 
historically certain; and, language being the expres- 
sion of a people's civilization, I see not why it may not 
also be its exponent. 

If language be, as we have defined it, the method of 
communication between minds, that which performs 
this office best, must bear the palm. In an actual com- 
parison of the eight literary languages, which, at differ- 
ent timep, have held the supremacy, each, doubtless, 
would be found to possess some peculiar excellence, 
unsurpassed and perhaps un equaled by the rest; but, 
when critically examined in all respects, there might be 
realized this gradual increase of merit, to which I faaye 
before referred. The Coptic, for example, as Cham- 
pallion thinks, might excel in vivacity; the Hebrew, as 
every body knows, is remarkable for both vivacity and 
8trtngth> Scholars, in every age, in addition to the two 
qualities before named, have given the glory of cO' 
piovsneu to the Greek, and to the Latin dignity in 
addition to them all. In the same way, besides much 
of the respective characteristics of their predecessors, 
stoeetruss is attributed to the Italian, majesty to the 
Spanish, and fluency to the French. But the German, 
at once so wonderful for almost every excellency, can- 
not be fully represented, but by borrowing an epithet 
fix)m itself. With deference, therefore, to American 
taste, I would yield the title of many-sidedntaa to the 
present imperial language of the world. 

But, having thus awarded praise where it manifestly 
belongs, my readers will now allow me to predict, that 
the Anglo-Saxon is to be the next ruling language. 
The supremacy, for the last hundred years, has been 
gradually passing to ourselves. Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion is soon to be the model for all the world. Our 
constitutional liberty, our native enterprise and enei^. 
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and the acknowledged capacity of our mother tongue, 
combine to fit the Anglo-Saxon for thii high destiny. 
All things, from the world's four quarters, both men, 
and wealth, and ideas, are pouring in upon us. Thought, 
whatever be its origin, whether starting in Italian, or 
Spanish, or French, or German civilization, with us finds 
its last home and resting-place. The genius of transla- 
tion is vigorously at work among us; we are opening 
anew the sealed fountains of the Greek and Roman 
classics; and their crystal streams are constantly dis- 
charging their liquid treasures into our language. 

The capacit}' of the £nglish for this pre-eminence 
cannot be seriously disputed. Whatever praise may 
belong to its predecessors, our language seems to have ; 
inherited something from every one of them. Though 
it is yet doubtful whether we have Coptic words in dis- 
guised use among us, no one will deny that we have 
rich stores from the most ancient sources. The Welsh, 
which is the parent stock on which every thing in our 
language has been ingrafted, is of Celtic origin, and 
equal in antiquity to any European dialect. The inva- 
sion of Julius Caesar transferred to the Welsh the vast 
spoils which the Latin tongue had gathered from all 
parts of the old world; and the Danish, the Saxon, and 
the Norman conquests, have successively added to it 
whatever was valuable and original in the new. Our 
vernacular tongue, then, at first a language of vast ca- 
pacity, may be said to contain the vivacity of the Coptic, 
the strength of the Hebrew, the copiousness of the 
Greek, the dignity of the Latin, the sweetness of the 
Italian, the majesty of the Spanish, the fluency of the 
French, and the many-sidedness of the German. 

Should this seem to be adulation, I answer, our lan- 
guage is yet young; and it has not been so fully tested 
as to divulge to every one the wonderful power it con- 
tains. Language is like a harp, which yields different 
music, as it is differently played. When Shakspeare 
took, from the hands of Chaucer and Spencer, our 
English lyre, it had been regarded by all as quite an 
imperfect thing; but he soon roused the world by the 
native power inherent in its chords. Shakspeare handed 
it to Milton, who, by one mighty stroke, made the very 
heavens, and even the earth and hell, resound with the 
awful majesty and sublimity of its strains. Milton gave 
it to Dryden, who demonstrated the copiousness of its 
harmony and the greatness of its strength. From Dry- 
den it passed to Addison; and from him we get the first 
conception of the charming purity of its tones. Pope, 
who ** lisped in numbers," (and he lisped them well,) 
convinced all men of the luxuriant richness and variety 
of its notes. Thomson, who received it next, gave 
proof of its surprising compass and delicacy of sound. 
Young, a gloomy genius, rolled from the sounding 
chords a midnight elegy, and gave life and being to a 
virtue before unknown. But Young, from his pyramid 
of skulls, stepped down, and handed the lyre to Cow- 
per, who, tasking its utmost capacities, drew from it a 
seraphic sweetness, of which none had dreamed. Then 
last, but by no means least, Byron snatched it from the 
elder bard, and brushed from its impadent strings a 
wild and reckless strain, which, as it raised the reputa- 
tion of the instrument, achieved a glory not to be de- 
spised. Thus, from age to age, different geniuses have 
arisen, and, to the astonishment of all men, have suc- 
cessively brought out one virtue after another to public 
view, till we are compelled to regard the English harp 
as equaling, with the prospect of outdoing, all Grecian 



and all Roman fame. Who shall strike it next, no man 
can tell ; but, from past experience, we are prepared to 
expect such proofs of power and sweetness, of sublimity 
and strength, of copiousness and majesty, of digni^ 
and vivacity, as shall give it the loftiest place, during 
the next epoch in the progressive history of speech. 

But I must close this sketch. I have given you, gen« 
tie reader, only an outline of my thoughts. I did not 
venture to fill up the outline, fearing you might regard 
my lucubrations as too abstruse. I have taken language 
at its beginnings, and traced it upward to its highest 
style. In this long ascending line, you have had a sec- 
tion, where the rude speech of rocks, and hills, and 
mountains, with the gentler utterance of intervening 
vales, was found. Another was occupied by the life- 
like wailings of the woods, and winds, and waters. In 
a third were ranged the languages of flowers, whose 
soft speech is the real Italian in the dialect of things. 
The fourth brought us into the region of animated na- 
ture, where, from the cheerful cricket's cry to the chirp- 
ing canary in his cage, and from the canary to the lark, 
which, as the poet tells us, 

** At heaven's gate sings," 
we have listened to such voices as heaven, in tmth, 
might be well pleased to hear. At length we reached 
the section occupied by man, who, with his melody of 
words, surpasses all beings in the gifts of speech. Not 
resting here, we have sketched our way along, from the 
lowest forms of human utterance to the loftiest achieve- 
menU of the human race. From this point, as a pmnC" 
turn soitenj, we have taken a short flight into future 
time, and endeavored to foreshadow the coming tri- 
umph of our mother tongue. 

In preparation for that triumph, we, as Americans, 
must act a noble part. England, with all her glory, has 
reached her senith, and will soon begin to fail. Amer- 
ica is yet young, and, if true to her best interests, has a 
long national life to live. In that life, my readers, and 
specially the younger portion of them, are to have their 
full share. May I not, then, urge upon their attention 
the literature of their native tongue? Let them take it 
under their protection. Let them cultivate their lan^ 
guage, and make it what it is to be — the most perfect, 
when considered in all its bearings, ever employed by 
man. Then will other nations, by the study and admi- 
ration of our genius, yield to our Anglo-Saxon ideas; 
and then, and not till then, will our free civilisation roll 
like a sea over all lands. 

PERICLES ON DRESS. 
It is a remark of the great and celebrated Greek 
statesman, Pericles, which the reader may find in the 
second book of Thucydides, that the dress of a female 
should be such, as ** to be as little as possible the theme 
of conversation among the other sex, either for praise 
or censure." This is undoubtedly the true doctrine, not 
only for ladies, but for gentlemen. 

KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 
These were a military order, instituted in the sixth 
century by the father of the celebrated Arthur. Some 
writers, however, have supposed the whole story to be 
a fable; but Hume, the great historian of England, 
thinks it has fact for iu foundation. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, an old English chronicler, relates Arthur's his- 
tory with much minuteness; and a still older annalist, 
the author of the well-known BrtU JingUttrre^ sustains 
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Geoffrey's account of him. The story is, that Utfaer- 
Pendragon, a British king, was advised by the court 
magician, named Merlin, to assemble fifty of his most 
brave, pious, and valiant knights, and at certain periods 
to make them a feast. This feast was spread on a round 
table, at which the king, and afterward his son Arthur, 
•at, and devised the wonderful adventures against the 
Scots and Saxons, which were so celebrated by the ro- 
mantic trouv^res of that age and country. Admission 
to this table soon became the reward of valor; and the 
military heroes of that day sought the honor, by deeds 
of daring enterprise. The feats of these adventurous 
warriors were the theme of a distinct race of Anglo- 
Norman poets, some of whose works are yet extant. 
They are of much value to the reader, who wishes to 
get a lively conception of those heroic times, when 
the English nation was in its infancy. They possess 
great interest, also, for the English scholar, who is 
searching the character and construction of his lan- 
guage to the bottom. Those entitled, Tristan de Leon- 
nois, Lancelot du Lac, and Perce-Forest, are among the 
most useful and entertaining. 

Von Hammer, a Dutch writer, relates the story of 
prince Arthur in another manner. The story, he thinks, 
is founded on the legend of Joseph of Arimathea, who, 
it was superstitiously reported, received into the cup, 
from which Jesus drank at the last supper, the blood 
that flowed from his side at the crucifixion. By means 
of this cup, Joseph, going into Britain, performed the 
most astonishing miracles. But it was finally lost; and 
Von Hammer imagines that the order of the Round 
Table was instituted for the purpose of finding it It 
was to be appropriated to the use of the king of Great 
Britain, who, by its potency, was to fright the Scots and 
Saxons from his borders. 

Such is the substance of what is now known respect- 
ing the Knights of the Round Table, in whose story we 
have some Paganism, a little chivalry, and a great deal 
of Catholic superstition blended. As they are fre- 
quently referred to in history, and more frequently still 
in literary works of every character, this short sketch 
of them may be useful to the general reader. 

THE FAMILY OF KOTHSCHILD. 

This family is, at this time, confessedly the most pow- 
erful, below royalty, in the world. The father of the 
five brothers was an orphan at eleven years of age, but 
died one of the richest capitalists of his times. His 
sons have added unknown millions to the family estate. 
They are stationed in the principal cities of Europe, in 
all of which they have branches of their great house. 
One resides at Frankfort-on-the-Main; another divides 
his time between Berlin and Vienna; a third lives in 
Liondon; a fourth spends most of the year in Naples, in 
Italy; and the fifth is stationary at Paris. 

It can no longer be said of them, that they do the 
common business of men; for such has been their rise 
of capital and reputation, that they now transact, almost 
exclusively, the affairs of governments. They stand at 
the head of the finances of Europe, and kings are their 
daily customers. During twelve years, it has been esti- 
mated, they raised and loaned to different nations the 
vast sum of five hundred millions of dollars. 

On his dying bed, the father of the five brothers de- 
livered them these maxims: 1. Never to wait for exor- 
bitant profits, but to keep their capital busy. 2. To re- 
tain their capital in common stock, and never undertake 



any business without mutual consultation. 3. Above all 
things, to meet all their engagements, and honestly fuU 
fill every contract entered into to the letter. They have 
ever since adhered faithfully to these excellent business 
precepts, and the result has been felt through the world. 
As we have spoken of the father, we will also say a 
word of the mother of this remarkable family. There 
is something in her conduct, since the death of her hus- 
band, worthy of general approbation. With all her 
wealth, she put on no airs, nor attempted to make a 
figure. She resolved she never would leave, except 
for the tomb, the modest dwelling which she and her 
husband had so long occupied. So far as we now recol- 
lect, she is still living. There she is, in her little dwell- 
ing in Frankfort. Her sons make her frequent visits, 
and cheer her old age by their kind attentions. In al- 
most all respects, this celebrated family is an honor to 
the human race, and a bright example for the rising 
generation. 

THE JEWS. 

Such is the interest taken by all people in the condi- 
tion of the Jewish nation, that every item of intelligence 
respecting them is universally acceptable. The publi- 
cations of the great Hebrew association of London are 
opening the eyes of the world, more and more, to their 
position and po\ver. There are now, it is said, about 
seven millions of the sons of Judah and Benjamin; and 
how many there may be of the lost tribes, no man 
knows. It is wonderful to contemplate the present 
actual power of this ancient people, pushed as they 
ever have been by the tyrannical governments of the 
world. 

In the preceding article, we have just seen the finan- 
ces of Europe in the hands of the Rothschilds, who, as 
everybody knows, are Jews. The excellent Dr. Kurts, 
recently returned from a tour in Europe, gives quite a 
catalogue of great men, scattered over all countries, and 
occupying the highest posts, who belong to this interest- 
ing people. Such names as Neander, Benary, Wehl, 
Mendizabel, Soult, have become historical, and will be 
known in afler times. From several sources we have 
been gathering facts respecting the Hebrews, and find 
scarcely a place of profit in our day, where these men 
are not. The first Jesuits were Jews. More than fif^ 
of the first professors of modern Europe are Jews. 
Several of the greatest of European philosophers, such 
as Spinoza, Maimon, Maimonides, Mendelssohn, whose 
fame will go down to the close of time, were Jews. 
And, in fine, they are everywhere, engaged in all pro- 
fessions, and holding their position in the world in spite 
of every obstacle. They would almost seem to be yet 
the children of providential care. God may be reserv- 
ing them for a glorious agency in the final conversion 
of mankind. When they shall themselves be restored 
to the true faith, what an immense influence they will 
wield for the cause of revealed truth ! A people, who 
seem to have the business, the literature, and above all 
things the languages of mankind in their power, will be 
able to do mighty battle for the Lord! May the day 
soon come, that the apostle's word shall be made good, 
when iUl Israel shall be saved! 

POWER OP FAITH. 
*' No cloud,'* says Bishop Home, " can overshadow 
a Christian, but the eye of his faith will discern a rain-, 
bow in it** 
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M£MOIRS OF THE WeSLEY FAMILY. By Adam 
Clarke, LL. D., F. A, S. Second Edition. Lane Sf 
Tippeit: JVeto York. 1846.— No member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church should fail to know all that is 
contained in this interesting book. The beginning of 
every great work it is universally held desirable to 
know. Here we have the origin of one of the greatest 
movements that has ever been witnessed in the world. 
Reader, purchase this book, and you will read it with 
much pleasure, and reap from it a rich reward. 

The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Lane Sf Tippett: JWw York. 1846.--Prai8e of this 
work is superseded by the general admiration of roan- 
kind. This is a very neat edition, well bound, and sold 
at an inconsiderable price. 

Garden of the Lord. By Imogen Mercein. 
Lane ^ Tippett: J^ew York. 1846.— This little book 
is a perfect gem. It is written in a very beautiful style, 
is full of the ripe fruits of faith, and is adapted to do 
much good. It is the work, moreover, of one of our 
most valued correspondents, whose articles in the Au- 
gust and January numbers of the Repository, have 
gained for the fair authoress an enviable name. 

Golden Maxims. Selected by Rev. Robert Bond. 
Lane ^ Tippett: JVew York. 1846.— This is a very 
small book, but it contains choice sayings from many 
great men. It will be very useful to the young. 

The Life of Bunyan. By Stephen B. Wickent, 
Lane 8f Sandford: JVeto York. 1844.— The life and 
times of John Bunyan will ever be of interest to the 
religious world. The work before us is well written. 
The author, we see, follows the best authorities for his 
fitctt; and the book ought to be read by all. 

Dr. Hooper's Physicians' Vade Mecum. En- 
larged by Wm. Augustus Guy. M. B., Cantab., Sfc, 
with additions by James Stewart, A. M., M. D., 8fc. 
Harper 8f Brothers: JVw York. 1846.— We have al- 
ready informed our readers that we are no kind of a 
doctor, though we have been nick-named that way al- 
most from a boy. We cannot, therefore, judge ex 
cathedra of this book : but, in this age of ignorance in 
medical science, we hail every new book on this theme 
with joy. It is adapted to families and physicians. 
They will, therefore, read and judge of it for them- 
selves. 

The Emigrant. -By Sir F. B. Head, Bart. Har- 
per Sf Brothers: J^ew York. 1846.— This book is writ- 
ten in a lively style, and treats of topics of great interest 
to the general reader. 

Inaugural Address, delivered at the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio, August 5, 1846, by 
Edward Thomson, D. D., President, 8fc. — We need 
not commend this address. The author of it is too well 
known, loved, and prized, to need our praise. It is in 
his best style, and will be read with pleasure and satis- 
faction by his numerous friends. 

Inaugural Address, delivered at the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, August 5, 1846, by Herman M. John- 
son, A.M., Professor of Ancient Languages and Lit- 
erature. — This, another excellent performance, will do 
credit to the Professor's heart and head. The many 
friends of the University may congratulate themselves, 
that they have secured the services of so ripe a scholar, 
and so excellent a man. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Th£ February number of the Ladies' Repository is 
now ready for our many readers. Its unusually large 
list of articles, we hope, may entertain and even profit 
them. But we wish all our readers to understand, that, 
when we say any thing commendatory of the work, we 
do not intend to include our own contributions. Our 
vanity is not of quite so high an order. We speak only 
of the efforts of our correspondents. 

In this number we have made a slight change in the 
editorial department— just enough, perhaps, to break 
the monotony of its appearance. Perfect uniformity 
we do not think adds any thing to the interest of a 
literary magazine. Its very best quality, in fact, is va- 
riety. No reader wishes to be able, from the constant 
sameness of ever}- issue, to foresee precisely how each 
number will appear through a whole volume. He cov- 
ets the surprise of novelty, and will look upon an al- 
tered aspect, now and then, with a lively relish. 

Perhaps our readers will, more than commonly, enjoy 
the contents of this number. We confess we have had 
an uncommon satisfaction in perusing the pieces, as they 
have severally come before us. There is a greater va- 
riety of topic, than in any of our preceding nnmbers. 
Both science, and art, and literature, profane and sacred, 
and morality, and religion, have their share of attention. 
Our poets have been unusually busy, and their effusions 
are certainly of a high order. Perhaps the cold weath- 
er brightens up their genius. If this is the case, we 
would advise them to write a full supply while the po- 
etic frost is on them. Our own fancy is frozen up, as 
it had not inherent life and power enough to keep it 
stirring. 

In the last number there occurred a few very slight 
typographical errors, one on the cover, and one or two 
in the body of the work. In spite of all possible care, 
these will sometimes happen. In our own reading, we 
find them often in works of the veiy highest ^pog^ph- 
ical merit, and not seldom in the first literary magazines 
of the day. We have, IblX our residence, a Bible, execu- 
ted in the neatest style, and quite expensive in its binding, 
which contains an error of this kind, that changes en- 
tirely the sense and the theology of an importint pas- 
sage of Scripture. No one would imagine, however, 
in reading such a passage, that it was not properly dic- 
tated to the inspired penman ; nor would any person of 
good sense suppose, on the other hand, on seeing a mis- 
•«pelt word, or a solecism in grammar, in an article from 
a good writer, that the fault were his. Such a lack of 
charity, we trust, not one of our numerous readers pos- 
sesses. We will add, also, for the satisfaction of our 
contributors, that their articles, at our own instance, are 
yet read three times, while the editorials are read but 
twice; and, consequently, mistakes are more likely to 
occur in our matter, than in theirs. This advantage we 
give our worthy contributors, feeling no sensitiveness 
on the subject ourself. Our principal proof-reader we 
believe to be equal to any other, in the east or west; and 
we think that typographical errors, not only now are, 
but ever have been, as few in the Repository, as in any 
similar work. 

We venture to continue our Literary Sketches in a 
new place, though we presume they find not many read- 
ers. We feel bound to risk our credit, now and then, as 
a magazine writer, if we can call the attention of even the 
few to such topics, as, we think, merit attention amongst 
as as a people. 
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THE WOLF OF THE CAPITOL. 

(SmS BMORATIVO.) 

BY J. p. DURBIN. D. D. 

Whxn one finds himself approaching the Capitol 
Hill at Rome his feelings are indescribable. If he 
approach it on the south, he traverses the ancient 
Foram, where cattle now lie down to rest in the shade 
of the scathed ruins of the Temples of Concord, of 
Jupiter Stator, and Jupiter Tonans. If he approach 
from the Campus Martius on the north, from the 
base of the hill he beholds the monuments of each 
of the illustrious periods of Rome. Two broad 
flights of marble steps ascend the steep acclivity: the 
one on the left to the church of Araccli, where once 
stood the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus; the other 
to the summit of the hill where was the Asylum of 
Romulus. At the head of this latter flight are the 
time-worn statues of Castor and Pollux, the em- 
blems of the heroic age: at the base two beautiful 
lions in Egyptian granite, the monuments of the re- 
public: near at liand are the martial trophies of Ma- 
rius, the remembrancers of the civil wars: in the 
court on the summit stands the fine equestrian statue 
of Marcus Aurelius, in bronze,* a memento of the 
imperial times; and above all, crowning the Palace 
of the Senator of Rome, a gilded cross glitters in 
the sun, proclaiming that Jesus of Nazareth has tri- 
umphed over the city of the Ccesars and the gods. 

The summit of the Capitol Hill is now occupied 
by a modem edifice, inclosing a large court on three 
sides, while the fourth is open northward toward the 
modem city. The central part of this building, 
which impends over the ancient Forum on the south, 
is the Palace of the lone Senator of Rome;t the 
wings on the east and west are appropriated to re- 
mains of antiquity which are under the care of con- 
Benaiort. Hence the inclosed court is called the 
Palazzo di Conaervatoru Upon entering this court 



* This ia the only one remaining of twenty-two magnificent 
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one is struck with the magnitude of the ancient 
statues. Here he will see a bronze head of Com- 
modus five feet high, which required a statue forty 
feet in height. There he will see a beautifully sculp- 
tured foot in fine marble, six feet and a half long, 
which required a statue about seventy feet in height. 
But that which fires the attention, and, for a mo- 
ment, suspends the breath, is the only authentic 
statue known to exist of Julius Caesar. It is re- 
markable for calmness and dignity, and recalls to 
the mind of the traveler the undefined but increas- 
ing impression which he at first experienced when 
rambling through the museums of Florence and of 
the Vatican, namely, that busts and statues of the 
renowned men of antiquity overthrow all our spec- 
ulations founded on physiognomy or phrenology. 
We look in vain for wisdom or dignity in the head of 
Socrates — for vehemence or manliness in the statue 
of Demosthenes — for cruelty or sensuality in the head 
of Commodus or Nero, or for remarkable martial 
bearing in this statue of Cesar. 

But the great attraction in the Halls of the Con- 
servatori is the original thunder-stricken she wolf, 
in bronze, with the chubby urchins, Romulus and 
Remus, sitting under her, and stretching up their 
necks, being able to get their moutlis only within an 
inch of her dugs. The undraped boys are modern, 
but the wolf is ancient, and b the same mentioned 
by Cicero in his third oration against Cataline. 

"Surely," says Cicero, "you may remember that 
under the consulate of Cotta and Torquatus, a great 
number of turrets on the Capitol were struck by 
lightning; that the images of tlie immortal gods were 
likewise overthrown, the statues of ancient Romans 
overturned, and the brazen tables of the laws melted 
down. Even Romulus, tlie founder of this city, was 
scorched — that gilded statue which you may remem- 
ber to have seen in the Capitol, representing him au 
infant, sucking, and reaching at the dugs of the she 
wolf." How wisely has Providence ordered, that a 
little monument shall recall the events of thousands 
of years! As I stood before that time-worn statue, 
the whole history of Rome rose to my mind, from 
the hour when the overflowings of the Tiber wafted 
the outcast brothers to the foot of the Palatine Hill, 
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to the time when the ambition of Ceesar triumphed 
over the liberties of his country, and the Forum be- 
came silent upon the death of Cicero. Upon a nearer 
scrutiny of the statue of the wolf, I perceived its 
hind legs were fractured by the thunder-stroke that 
fell upon it two thousand years ago. No reminis- 
cence of the ancient Pagan world produced in me so 
profound a sensation as this, except the fragment of 
the twisted column of brass which now stands in 
the Hippodrome at Constantinople, upon which was 
placed the tripod-scat of the Pythia when she gave 
out her oracles at Delphi. 

Turning from the thunder-riven statue of the 
wolf to look upon the vast collection of ancient stat- 
uary, one becomes sensible how intimately religion 
was connected anciently with the fine arts. The 
Hall of Canopus is appropriated to Egyptian sculp- 
ture, which never made any advance in variety, ele- 
gance, or boldness of design, simply because their 
deities were beasts and monsters which were re* 
quired to be closely copied in repose. Hence there 
was no room for the intellect and imagination to dis- 
play actions and passions, but the eye simply re- 
quired an exact copy. But when the Greek was 
called upon to produce his god in marble, the ex- 
ploits of the deity which raised him from the earth 
to the skies, dilated the soul and filled the imagina- 
tion of the artist, and he seized upon the action and 
the moment which he chose to express, and thus pro- 
duced the divinity in human form. This led the Greek 
to study the traditions of his ancestors, the laws of 
human thought and feeling, and the beauty and ener- 
gy of design, so as to fix them in marble. Hence the 
terrible majesty of Jove, the dignity and delicacy of 
Venus, the fierce sternness of Mars, the airy light- 
ness of Diana the huntress, the grace of Apollo, 
and the strength of Hercules. When they wished 
to. exhibit several actors, they sometimes formed 
groups of separate statues, as the Laocoon and the 
Niobe; but more generally a multitude of figures, 
or a series of actions, were sculptured in basso-re- 
lievo upon large surfaces: at first upon the exterior 
of vases, then upon tombs, and finally upon tri- 
umphal arches. 

Illustrations of these remarks will be found in the 
museums of the Capitol and Vatican, on the arches 
of Severus, Titus, and Constantino, and on the 
pillars of Trajan and Aurelins. On these were 
sculptured the history of some military campaign, 
illustrated by spoils, captives, and shackled kings. 
Mythology and philosophy were generally sculp- 
tured on vases and sarcophagi, while the celebrity 
of the individual was expressed in a single statue 
or bust. 

In the Hall of the Urn, at the Capitol, is a sar- 
cophagus of white marble, on which is sculptured the 
whole history of Achilles at Troy — ^his quarrel with 
Agamemnon, his departure from Scyros, his revenge 
of the death of Patroclus, with Priam supplicating 



for the body of Hector. On another sarcophagus 
is represented the formation and destruction of man, 
according to the New Platonic philosophy, and on 
another the story of Diana and Endymion, and on 
a fourth the conquest of the Amazons by The- 
seus. Thus we see the ancients thought that *' the 
memory of the activity of life was the best homage 
they could pay the dead.*' And who will say that 
they erred in this respect? 

While walking amid those vast collections of an- 
cient statuary in the museums of Italy, one feels 
strangely present with beings whose actions adorn 
the pages of fable and history; and he realizes a 
higher expression of human beauty than has yet 
been manifested in living forms, because the beau 
ideal is bodied forth without any of the depreciating 
accidents which mar the living specimen. As in- 
stances of this triumph of the ideal over the positive, 
I may mention the Venus de Medicis, which is an 
embodiment of modest beauty, perfectly passionless, 
and the Apollo Belvidere, which is a wonderful ex- 
pression of agility and strength in that state of ex- 
treme tension which follows the discharge of an 
arrow from the bow, while the archer maintains his 
position, and watches the shaft as it speeds to its 
mark. 

These triumphs of art, however great, were the 
deification of the human form, reposing in the ac- 
complishment of some great action, or the exhibition 
of some great virtue. But, since Christianity has 
fixed the powers and empire of man in the soul, the 
expression of the sentiments of the heart is that 
which modern art endeavors. And in proportion as 
it is successful, it excels all that the ancients have 
achieved by as much as the attributes and empire of 
mind excel the strength and dominion of the body. 
The paintings of modern Italy have more power 
over the heart than the statuary of ancient Greece 
and Rome. These last awake our profound admi- 
ration and wonder, but they never reach the soul, 
and make us feel that we have fellowship with them, 
as do the works of art which Christianity has pro- 
duced. 



THE EMPEROR NERO. 
Thx name of Nero is famous over all the world. 
He was the sixth emperor of Rome. In early life 
he manifested no little intellectual ambition. Under 
the faithful instructions of the philosopher Seneca, 
he became a sound thinker, and even quite a scholar. 
He was, particularly, so thoroughly acquainted with 
the Greek language, that he could speak it as flu- 
ently and as elegantly as he could his own. His 
administration was far from being unpopular; but 
his madness against the Christian religion, and his 
bloody persecution of its early adherents, have cast 
an indelible ignominy on his name. The title of 
«* Bloody Nero" will go down to the end of time. 
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That printings machine is a wonderful invention. 
Nothings could supply its place in the dissemination 
of knowled^. Through its agency one individual 
may speak to millions, not only while he lives, but 
when sleeping in his grave. Thoughts committed 
to paper, and printed in books centuries ago, are still 
in existence, and familiar to reading men of this 
generation. Thus, by the power of this simple en- 
gine, distant ages are brought together; and, with 
the aid of translators, men of all languages may 
converse and become acquainted with each other's 
laws, customs, and religion, through the press. 
When the world was dependent on scribes to mul- 
tiply copies of manuscript, only limited scraps of 
history could be preserved, and the knowledge of 
them was necessarily confined to a few individuals, 
who might obtain access to the huge rolls of parch- 
ment on which they were written. We are indebted 
to the press for the abundance and cheapness of 
reading in this age. Had not the art of printing 
been discovered, « even the word of life,*' contained 
in the records of salvation, would still be locked up 
in the archives of the university, and read only by a 
few learned doctors of the law. The press, under a 
wise and gracious Providence, has thrown the Bible 
among the multitudes of common people, and made 
it at once the parent's companion and the child's 
school book. Thus, the people generally in this 
favored land may have access to the fountain head 
of knowledge, which is able to make them wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. So it is in all Protestant countries, and so it 
should be in all the world. To expect the people to 
find their way to heaven without the holy Scrip- 
tures, is as unreasonable as to require mariners to 
navigate the high seas without chart or compass. 
Every intelligent Christian can adopt the sentiment 
thus figuratively expressed: 

" Tho Bible ii my chart 

By which the teas I know ; 
I cannot with it part, 

It rocks and MUids doth abow; 
It is my chart and compaai too, 
Whose needle points for ever true/' 

Whenever the people of any country shall be 
furnished with the Bible, and sufficient knowledge 
of letters to read it, they will soon understand their 
chartered rights, both as Christians and citizens, and 
will have courage to assert them, too, in defiance of 
Popes and tyrants. They, whose usurped authority 
rests upon the slender foundation, " Ignorance is the 
mother of devotion," have important reasons for 
withholding the Bible from their deluded subjects. 
And, to them, nothing is more troublesome than the 
press: it is difficult for them to exclude from their 



limited dominions all the light which it sheds upon 
the world around them. How important, then, is 
the press in multiplying copies of the sacred writ- 
ings, and removing obstructions to their circulation. 
Just in proportion as pure Christianity progresses 
and prospers in the world, sound learning, civil lib- 
erty, and all the blessings of social life will advance 
among the nations of the earth, and no faster. 
"Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a 
reproach to any people," is as true now as it was 
when Solomon wrote it. 

But the press, like all other benefits conferred 
upon man, is liable to be abused and perverted to 
improper use. While "the liberty of the press" 
is to be maintained by every Christian and patriot, 
care should be taken to restrain it within proper 
bounds. There is certainly a marked difference 
between the liberty of the press, and the licentious- 
ness of it, whether viewed in the political, literary, 
or religious department of its operations. 

The political press should teach the rights of man, 
expound international law, advocate the principles of 
our free institutions, keep the people advised of the 
state of commerce, and publish general intelligence. 
But it should never be enlisted in the cause of mob- 
ocracy, or demagogueism, or such party measures as 
conflict with the general good of the country; nor 
should it ever be degraded by dealing in slander, or 
personal invective, or any disgusting details of pri- 
vate scandal. This standard is evidently none too 
high. But if every political newspaper which falls 
below it were expunged from the catalogue, how 
few of them would be left. How many political 
papers are there in the United States which do not 
evince more zeal for their respective leaders and par- 
ties, than they do for their country? Which of 
them will not abuse a political opponent to prevent 
his elevation, or flatter a political friend for the 
remote prospect of obtaining office? Nay, which of 
them wilt not publish fulsome notices of a masquer- 
ade, a theatre, a circus, a horserace, or a tippling- 
house for the paltry sum of a few cents? " Straws 
show which way the wind blows," and hese objec- 
tionable items but too clearly indicate the spirit of 
the political press. In vain may it attempt to reform 
the people until it reforms itself. 

The literary press operates in a milder atmos- 
phere, sustains a relation less exciting, and occupies 
a position less perilous, and, consequently, is, in a 
great measure, clear of the objections above-named. 
That it has its toils, perplexities, and discourage- 
ments to contend with, is admitted; but being free 
from the contaminating influence of office, and from 
tho agitation of evil passion, it meets these difficul- 
ties calmly, patiently, and in hope of ultimate suc- 
cess. Beside, its toil is pleasant. What delightful 
labor, to store the mind with knowledge, and then 
employ it in erecting monuments of science, and 
strewing the garlands of literature along the path of 
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life for the benefit of those who come after. . Such 
employment, though it may promise but little wealth, 
and no sensual pleasure, has the advantage of being 
free from the corrupting influence of vicious asso- 
ciations, and threatens no remorse of conscience to 
be endured in the evening of life. Still the literary 
press is only less liable to abuse than the political, 
and not wholly secure against it. The appetites of 
its readers are various, some of them quite vitiated 
by the use of improper aliment; hence arises a 
temptation to indulge their perverted taste to the 
injury of their judgment and general vigor of char- 
acter. If proof be demanded, reference may be had 
to all the varieties of fiction, from the less offensive 
novel, down to the common-place love tale, written 
by a novice for some would-be literary periodical, 
and to the debilitating and contaminating influence 
which tl»ey exert upon the minds and characters of 
their deluded readers. All talcs of wild adventure, 
whether in war or love, are highly injurious to 
young readers of both sexes. They not only lessen 
the inclination for study and the desire for the ac- 
quisition of useful knowledge; but they fix in the 
mind erroneous views of men and things, by por- 
traying characters which never existed, and record- 
ing events which never transpired, and thus intro- 
ducing them to a world very difi^eront from the one 
in which they live. Walker's definition of romancer 
is, " A liar, a forger of tales." And yet thousands of 
young females, whose minds are naturally sprightly 
and amiable, spend their days and nights in poring 
and weeping over these forgeries, as though they 
were credible and useful histories. Such a young 
lady has received an erroneous education. It has 
led her in the wrong path, and the sooner she 
retraces her steps the better. She is in danger of 
becoming an object of pity in the estimation of 
intelligent people. They who have encouraged her 
to take this delusive course in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge are justly censurable. May no one article of 
romance ever be allowed to disgrace the pages of tlie 
Ladies* Repository. It would pay a poor compli- 
ment to the judgment and literary taste of its 
numerous and intelligent readers, who are now 
happy in the enjoyment of at least one periodical, 
designed more especially for females, which ad- 
dresses them as rational beings, teaching lessons of 
literature and religion calculated to improve the 
understanding and the heart, and in a style which 
is agreeable to a refined taste. 

But what should be said of the religious press? 
Its responsibility is as much greater than that of all 
others, as our spiritual and eternal interests are 
higher than those of earth and time. Mistakes here 
may endanger the everlasting welfare of deathleas 
spirits, yea, spirits redeemed by the blood of the 
Lamb, and already placed upon ground of possible 
salvation. The press which is professedly devoted 
to the interest of religion, should never become 



entangled with any question of worldly policy, or 
of popular excitement, or of personal or party 
conflict, or angry controversy on any subject what- 
ever. All such errors tend to weaken public confi- 
dence in the religious press, and to divert its pat- 
ronage into other channels. It is worse than useless 
to teach religion in theory, while its teachers contra- 
dict their own principles in spirit and practice, as the 
conclusion which naturally follows is, their religion 
makes them no better than their neighbors. The 
common sense of mankind will estimate the real 
value of every system and every enterprise by its . 
practical results. If a press, though professedly 
religious, kindle the fire of contention, raise the 
storm of angry passion, and indicate a spirit of 
malevolence, it will be justly regarded as an engine 
of evil, sowing the seeds of discord and persecution. 
Religion would bo far better off without any press, 
than with one which only betrays her interest, by 
practically renouncing her own principles, or with 
any number of presses which exhaust their energies 
by combating one another. What folly it is for 
those who are professedly aiming to accomplish the 
same great and good object, the conversion of the 
world, to turn aside from their high and holy calling, 
and wage a war of mutual extermination. Every 
consistent Christian sighs and weeps over such an 
exhibition of human depravity. Let the religions 
press be restricted to its appropriate work, and it 
will find ample employment for all its time, strength 
and resources, without assuming any needless re- 
sponsibility. The main design of it should be to 
impart a knowledge of that religion, which brings 
" Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men." And whatever tends to the 
accomplishment of this result, should be encouraged 
by it. Here an almost boundless field of useful 
enterprise opens to view. It embraces the regular 
Christian ministry with all of its intense interest, the 
progress of revivals under the ministration of the 
Gospel, foreign and domestic missions, plans for the 
instruction of youth and childhood, sanctified learn- 
ing, and all benevolent associations which have for 
their object the glory of God and the happiness of 
man. All of these interests are to be noticed, ex- 
plained, defended, and encouraged, by presenting 
the truth in love, and in meekness of wisdom. 
Surely there is much land to be possessed and culti- 
vated by the religious press before the peaceful 
reign of Christ shall be universally established and 
acknowledged. Beside, this press is expected to fur- 
nish the whole world with all the religious reading 
which it needs, or may need, in the form of books, 
duly assorted, distinguishing between the good and 
evil. The work is vast and increasing, both in ex- 
tent and importance; but the means for its accom- 
plishment, if not yet abundant, are at least accumu- 
lating. The gold and the silver are the Lord's, and 
his treasury is increasing. Presses are multiplying. 
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and they are moving under a fall pressure of steam 
power, so that a copy of the Bible can be printed in 
a minute; and missionary ships are bearing off the 
Old and New covenants to heathen lands by the ton. 
Only let the religious press not be turned aside from 
its own proper work, and it will prove itself an in- 
valuable auxiliary to the Christian ministry in sub- 
jugating the world to " the obedience of Christ/' and 
raising it to holiness, happiness, and heaven. 
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HOW IT SHOULD BE USED. 

We have described the appropriate poBiHon and 
conqMmtion of the domestic library. The question, 
how it thould he veed, remains for a brief reply. 

My friend B. had recourse to his old pastor for 
direction in this respect, as well as in regard to the 
cenqfontion of his collection. 

"The mode of using them," said the quaint di- 
vine, in his prompt, conversational style, 'Ms plain 
enough: it is implied in the classification by which 
we have arranged them. In the first place, God's 
book must take precedence: it must give light to all 
others, as the sun does to the planets. Give the 
family every day a little of the pure wheat. This 
can be done at the domestic devotions. Never read 
a whole chapter at those times— «uch a course soon 
becomes monotonous and common-place; and, in 
most instances, you would find that your children 
could not tell you, one hour afterward, what was 
the subject of the lesson. They need something to 
fix the attention and excite reflection. Take, then, 
a tmall portion of the word — ^have comments upon all 
difficult texts and practical reflections at the end. 
This is the mode to which I was brought up, and I 
owe to it many of my best and strongest impres- 
sions of the divine word. It is the almost universal 
custom in English families. The very best book for 
the purpose is Doddridge's Family Expositor of the 
New Testament. It is chronologically arranged. 
It gives you a paraphrase of the passage by the side 
of the translation. It critically defines the text, and 
then practically applies it; and it is full of the heav- 
enly savor of the doctrines of grace, with as little 
as possible of their metaphysics. Besides all these 
considerations, the sections are brief. Dividing thus 
the word into small morsels, and thoroughly digest- 
ing it, will be infinitely more advantageous than to 
read long chapters mechanically and hastily. Very 
nourishing food should never be taken in large quan- 
tities. If you have time, you can hardly do better 
than to add, also, one of Jay's sweet exercises to 
each lesson. They are like the manna that dropped 
from heaven." 

The venerable pastor showed his sectarian predi- 
lections in his authors; but the choice is excellent. 



Methodist families, however, will find in Dr. A 
Clarke as good a critical commentator as could be 
wished, (waiving a few learned whims,) and in Ben- 
son a rich practical expositor. It is to be regretted, 
nevertheless, that we have no commentary particu- 
larly adapted to family use, like Doddridge's Ex- 
positor. ' 

"And now then," resumed the pastor, *'as to the 
general list: let us look at it. Here are the dramas, 
the * fictions,' and the poets. I know not that much 
system is requisite about the first two. I would let 
the young folks read them at their leisure, or at 
their whims. Let them begin with these, and at 
first keep away from their discernment your design 
or plan; for if they get an early inkling of it, they 
will see in it the routine and drudgery of a domestic 
school, and your trouble and expense will probably 
be in vain. Put, then, Robinson Crusoe, Rasselaa, 
Goldsmith's Vicar, or Bunyan's Pilgrim, in their 
way, as by accident, and when once they catch at 
the sweet bait, they will not soon drop it. In due 
time you can draw them by the line whither you 
please. As to the dramas, Joanna Baillie's are ex- 
cellent illustrations of the passions, and can be read 
at casual intervals. Hannah More's should be read 
in connection with the loved narratives which they 
illustrate, at the times when you reach them in the 
historical course, which we will discuss directly. 
Select ones from Shakspeare, if you use him at all, 
should come into the same course, at such points as 
will render them illustrative, or at least embellishing 
comments on the characters of the narrative. Nev- 
er, however, have Shakspeare read in your family 
without first reading the drama selected yourself, 
and even then you will be perplexed to keep the 
cheeks of your children from blushes. I still ad- 
here to my former advice respecting him. Perhaps 
the best course for a Christian family is to turn him, 
* neck and heels,' out of the library. Many would 
call such treatment orthodox bigotry, or downri^t 
barbarism; but, though Shakspeare is an archangel 
of mind, remember archangels have been turned out 
of heaven. A man's family should be his empyr- 
eum, and his children its cherubim. Sacrifice any 
thing for the purity of your children. 

" As to the poets, I have no other plan in respect 
to them than that they should be read, as far as con- 
venient, first, in chronological order, beginning with 
guarded specimens from Chaucer, and the other ear- 
lier bards, as you will find them in specimen collec- 
tions, and including the whole of Milton, Spencer, 
Thompson, Young, Cowper, &c., down to the latest 
acknowledged poeU. Their subjects and styles are 
so various, that they cannot be classified. A chron- 
ological series will, however, exhibit the successive 
periods of tlie English muse, and will open to the 
mind a perspective of poetical scenery as varied and 
as rich as any language affords. Second. The poets 
should be read in connection with their biographies 
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and the critical works which relate to them. John- 
son's Lives of the Poets is the best of his works, 
and perhaps the best accompaniment to their pro- 
ductions which the language contains. He gives 
hearty vent to his prejudices and constitutional 
<choler,' as in the sketch of Milton; but his criti- 
cisms are masterly, and none more so than those of 
that very sketch. 

<<Nezt come the biographical and historical de- 
partments of the collection, and these should be 
mostly blended in use. Biography is the history of 
individuals, and history the biography of nations. 
You may have the closest system here, and yet 
boundless variety. First in the series should come 
the historical portions of the Scriptures in chrono- 
logical order. Townsend^s arrangement is the work 
for the purpose. Then take Jostpkue, who will re- 
peat, but also illustrate and extend the Scriptural 
narrative. Prideaux*8 Connections should follow, 
showing the relations of the Old and New Testa- 
ments to the history of the Jews and neighboring 
nations. Here you can pause and take a general 
retrospect of the ancient states. RoUin is not the 
greatest historian who has treated of them; but he 
is sufficiently accurate; and the high moral tone and 
general simplicity of his volumes, render them per- 
haps the most acceptable book of the kind yet given 
to popular readers. Oibbon*B Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire should follow; but it must be 
read with care: it is a wonderful combination of elo- 
quence, criticism, wit, history, theology, truth, and 
falsehood. You can easily guard against his skep- 
ticism ; but take special care against his obscenity. 
He has shown, in bis great work, a character as petty 
as his intellect is grand. 

" At this point of the course we approach the mid- 
dle ages, when the Church absorbed and character- 
ized every thing. It is a good position, therefore, 
from which to contemplate its progress and agency. 
Mosheim'B Ecclesiastical History is the best work for 
the purpose — after him to be HaUanCB Middle Ages, 
an elaborate and difficult production, but indispen- 
sable to a right view of those marvelous times. 
Then should follow James* History of Chivalry, 
RoberUon^s History of Charles V, BlunVa History 
of the Reformation, [V'Aubigne'a should now be 
substituted by all means,] Hume*8 History of Eng- 
land, Neal*8 History of the Puritans, Robertson* s 
History of the Discovery and Settlement of Amer- 
ica, Iroing*s Columbus, and Bottoms History of the 
United States. 

« A large catalogue," continued the pastor; «but 
remember you are planning for several years. And 
now let me remind you that your biographical list 
is to be woven into this historical outline, as far as 
may be. For instance, when reading RoUin, refer 
often to Plutarch's Lives— while passing through the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, or the sixth 
century of Moahekn, bring in a good biography of 



Mohammed — ^in the History of the Reformation, to 
be as episodes, biographies of the individual reform- 
ers, as Wickliffe, Luther, Melancthon, &.C — in the 
History of the United States, turn to MarshailVs 
Washington, WirVs Patrick Henry, tlie Lives of 
Hamilton, Jay, &c. Can you conceive of a field of 
more abundant and more varied intellectual enter- 
tainment than such a course of historical reading? 
And yet this is but one channel — the direct one, to 
be sure — of the current of time, strewed with the' 
splendid wrecks of nations. There are numerous 
collateral streams of perhaps greater because mi- 
nuter interest, such as the individual histories of 
Spain, Scotland, Switzerland, Italy, &c. These you 
can trace as you find time and have disposition." 

We would not propose, at this later day, any very 
material change in the pastor's historical outline, ex- 
cept the addition of a few more recent authors: for 
example, between Robertson*s History of the Dis- 
covery and Settlement of America and Irmng*s Co- 
lumbus, we would introduce Preseott*s Ferdinand 
and Isabella, between Irving and Botta, PreseoU*8 
Conquest of Mexico, and instead of, or at least be- 
side Botta, to be Orahame*s or Bancro/Vs History of 
the United States. In a former conversation the 
pastor highly commended TytUr's General History. 
We suppose he would have it used as a comprehen- 
sive review of the above course, or as a handy com- 
pendium for reference, as he nowhere designates it 
in the course. His object was to interest young and 
rather repugnant minds, and text-books must be 
kept in the back-ground in such an experiment. 

By thus presenting the pastor's method with his- 
tory, we have sufficiently illustrated his entire plan, 
and need not refer to its application to the other de- 
partments of the collection. The capital idea of the 
old divine was, that system should characterize the 
use of the books to the greatest practicable extent. 
<*The great rule," said he, '*of successful reading, 
or study, is method and reviewing, and the plan I 
have suggested will furnish both — the first quite vig- 
orously, the second really, though not apparently; 
for the successive books in the series will generally 
furnish a partial retrospect as well as continuation 
of each other; and then yon have here, also, such a 
variety as must be congenial with the most versatile 
taste." 

We repeat, what we acknowledged in a former 
number, namely, that most of our readers will, 
doubtless, pronounce the pastor's list and method 
both adapted only to special cases, such as are fur- 
nished with ample means and leisure; but we will 
not heed the objection. We have not been prescri- 
bing for what is the actual position of the domestic 
library in most instances, but fitr v^utt U should be; 
and we contend that, though the good pastor's stand- 
ard is, in some particulars, above ordinary practica- 
bility — as all models should be somewhat ideal, in 
order to exalt the real above what would otherwise 
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be its altitude — ^yet moBt of the volames included in 
his catalogue, or, at least, nearly as good substitutes, 
are within the reach of families of middling compe- 
tence; and no very considerable annual appropria- 
tion would, in a few years, place in any such family 
this invaluable intellectual furniture — a source of 
most salutary influence, of delightful entertainment, 
and purest joy to all its members. 



BIBLE SKETCHES. 

BT nxY. TnoHAB vox. 
CREATION. 

What scenes of deep and thrilling interest must 
have been unfolded to angels as they lingered around 
the morning --of creation? And could they leave 
their lofty habitation and commune with mortals, 
with what delight should we listen to their instruc- 
tions—with what pleasurable emotions would we 
gather around them as they related the genesis of 
time-— as they described those progressive acts of the 
great Jehovah when he called this universe into being! 

But though this privilege is denied us — ^though 
no ancient one, "whose hoary locks have swept 
the feet of Deity,*' may break the silence that en- 
compasses the past, yet we may turn to the oracles 
of iruth, and from their silent yet responsive pages 
read, in miniature, the world's history. Here we 
learn that "the things which are seen were not 
made of things that do appear." There was not 
merely a remodeling of previously existing matter, 
but a creation in the proper sense of the term. 
God, by his omnific word, spake, and matter from 
nonentity appeared. What exalted ideas of the Su- 
preme does this suggest! Who else can create? 
All the men and angels in the universe could not 
produce one particle of matter. How sublimely 
grand is the Almighty's reference to this fact when 
addressing astonished Job out of the whirlwind, 
"Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of 
the earth? declare, if thou hast understanding. Who 
hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest? or 
who hath stretched the line upon it? Whereupon are 
the foundations thereof fastened? or who hath laid the 
comer-stone thereof: when the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy." 

But matter was produced only in its elementary 
state. Other attributes of Jehovah, besides omuip- 
otence, were to be exhibited in the workmanship of 
his hands. Wisdom and goodness were to be blend- 
ed with power in this visible display of his glory. 
Chaos first appeared, or, in the language of one of 
the heathen poets, among whom traces of Bible 
truth are frequently found, 

" One was the fkce of nature, if a face; 
Bather a mde and indigeated man; 
A lifUeoa lump, nnfaabioned and unftamed 
Of Jarring seeds, and Justly chaos named." 



Soon the spirit moved upon the inert mass, and gave 
to it vitality — gave to it, if we may use the expres- 
sion, mineral life. Probably this was the commence- 
ment of motion, that mysterious something, which 
equally proves the existence and power of a great 
First Cause. 

Again the fiat went forth, and the principle of 
light, and, also, probably of heat, was ushered into 
existence. And here, as elsewhere, we perceive the 
correspondence between the sacred record and true 
philosophy. Revelation informs us that light ex- 
isted before the sun took his place in the firmament; 
and that this luminary was subsequently appointed 
merely as a "%A<-6earer." 

How exactly does this accord with matter of factl 
Philosophy teaches us that there is latent light per- 
vading all substances; and that the sun is in itself a 
dark body surrounded by a luminous appendage, 
making it emphatically a light-bearer to surrounding 
worlds. Earth now received its diurnal motion, by 
which day and night succeed each other. But how 
wonderful is this motion! Who can account for it? 
Have we not here a striking display of the con- 
tinued and pervading energy of the great I Am? 

The work went on. Ocean's capacious bed waa 
formed, and filled with the yielding wave. Rills, 
and brooks, and rivers commenced their meandering 
course, and murmured forth the praise of Him who 
bade them flow. While the dry land which now 
peered in majesty above the watery flood gradually 
acquired a suitable consistency for its destined use. 

The surrounding firmament, clarified from vapors 
and exhalations, became a proper medium for the 
transmission of light, and for the operation of those 
great laws by which the machinery of the material 
universe was to be governed. 

As yet no vegetation appeared — no trees, nor 
plants, nor' flowers, adorned the hills, or decked the 
plains. Another act was now unfolded in the mighty 
drama — another kingdom was added to creation's do- 
main — another step was taken in the ascending scale 
of Jehovah's works. At the Almighty's bidding, 
grass, and herbs, and trees sprang into being, and 
robed with more than vestal loveliness the virgin 
world. 

What scenes of beauty were now revealed to the 
heavenly visitants, as they flitted through the ama- 
ranthine bowers, or perched on the life-imparting 
trees of Eden! 

But still the work was incomplete: another de- 
partment was requisite to finish the scheme. Amid 
all this variegated fragrance, and grandeur, and 
beauty, there were none to enjoy — none to adore. 
EWth was not the home of angels; another and 
higher form of life was now wakened into being. 
The seas were filled with sportive tribes of delighted 
existences; the groves were vocal with richly plumed 
songsters, while the forests and valleys teemed with 
animated life. Still the climax was wanting: an 
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intelligent being to govern and to adore, aa well as to 
enjoy. To suminon such a being into existence a 
council of the Trinity was held, denoting the impor- 
tant work about to be executed. "Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness." This com- 
pound being composed of matter and spirit won- 
drously united, was the connecting link between 
earth and heaven — ^between the material and spirit- 
ual world. His very nature designated him for 
higher enjoyments and nobler eipployments than 
earth could afford. It proved him designed fbr 
the companionship of angels, and of God. Man 
stood forth at the head of creation as God*s vice- 
gerent upon earth, **made a little lower than the 
angels, and crowned with glory and honor.'' 

God surveyed the finished work, and pronounced 
it very good. It was good in the abstract, and good 
in the concrete. Every part was appropriate, and 
adapted to the end for which it was designed; and 
the whole presented one harmonious and beautiful 
unity, speaking forth the invisible glories and eternal 
Godhead of the great Original. 



MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 

BT aCBB. aABAH A.. HOBA.BT. 

Gkave, where those moldering relics lie. 
Which once a mother's heart enshrined. 

Thou art the dearest spot to me 
That in earth's wilderness I find. 

Oft when amidst life's varied woes. 
Oppressed with grief the heart has bled, 

Pensive I've sought thy blest repose. 
The lone and silent tear to shed. 

But when on memory's page I trace 
What thou hast been in life to me, 

O, then, all minor woes are lost 
In that one grief of losing thee. 

I muse upon thy tender care, 

Thy deep, untiring, watchful love. 

Which it was once my joy to share. 
Ere yet thy spirit soar'd above. 

Friendship's fair flowers may bloom for me. 
And I a brilliant wreath may twine, 

And gems of consangiilnity 
May in the rosy chaplet shine; 

But that bright link, a mother's love, 
Since severed from affection's chain, 

I ne'er may hope its bliss to prove. 
Or bind the broken link again. 

Thine was the heart of sympathy, 

That ever felt another's woe; 
And in the cup of misery. 

Ever some cordial drop would throw. 



And thine the patient faith that still 
Meekly endured affection's rod. 

As seeing Him, invisible. 
And bowed submissively to God. 

Oft I have sought thy silent bed 

At twilight's meditative hour; 
When day's departing beam had shed 

A softened light on vale and bower. 

And as upon thy place of rest 
The star of eve its radiance threw, 

Methought the spirit of the blest 
Might linger there the scene to view. 

And if an heir of bliss divine, 

Through grace, thy child may hope to be, 
Perchance the office may be thine. 

To guard me by thy ministry. 

Though dead, thou hast a language still. 
Which e'en the inmost soul can reach. 

As well as if its mystic thrill 
Was borne upon the wing of speech. 

It bids me raise my thoughts above 
Earth's anxious cares and empty toys, 

To that bright atmosphere of love 
That's beaming with celestial joys. 

Tliy grave shall be the hallowed shrine, 
Where oft to Heaven my prayer shall rise; 

And may that blessedness be mine 
At last to meet thee in the skies. 



AN EPITAPH 

ON THE DEATH OP AN IKFANT. DYING THE DAY rT 
WAS BORN. 

BT JtOLIA.. 

Thssk sleeps beneath this marble tomb, 
A little flower, that 'gan to bloom, 
But withered ere the even; 

For came the giant wizard, Death, 
And stole away its fragrant breath. 

As bees the sweets of flowers. 

It was a gentle little thing. 

Like violets, that bloom in spring, 

Within some pleasant meadow. 

It gently smil'd a time or two, 
And oped its eye of liquid blue. 

But not on earthly sorrow. 

We wept not o'er its flow'ry bier: 
Why should we shed a single tear. 

That it had flown to heaven? 

Its mother lost an evening star: 
Its gains indeed were greater far— 
It 'scaped to-morrow. 
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BT RKV. R, W. AtLXN. 



" Wbo went about doing giood." 



In redeeming a promise made to the readers of the 
Repository some months since, we must notice sev- 
eral considerations for doing good. Among these, 
we urge, 

1. That doing good is a test of Christian character. 
Some profess to be good, while they seem to think 
nothing of doing good: they seem to suppose that 
real goodness may be possessed without furnishing 
any evidence of its possession in the life. Such are 
greatly mistaken — "not knowing the Scriptures." 
They are building on a wrong foundation — their 
superstructure will fall; and, whatever goodness 
they may imagine they have, they will utterly fail 
in obtaining the reward of the **good and faith- 
ful servant." In order to be made *< ruler over 
many things," we must be « faithful over a few 
things." Eternal joys are suspended on our fidel- 
ity — a fidelity for life. A profession, if it is what it 
ought to he, is good. We ought thus to profess; 
but that we possess what we profess, must be dem- 
onstrated in the life. " By their fruits ye shall know 
them." How illustrative and striking the figure! 
" Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit; but a 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit." Here, then, 
is the test of Christian character— one fixed by the 
Savior himself — a test demonstrative of the wisdom 
of God, and highly beneficial and honorable to the 
universe. The Christian character, then, will be 
known. Its "fruits," or a course of well-doing, 
will declare it. *' A man's works," says one, " are 
the tongue of his heart, and tell honestly whether he 
is inwardly corrupt or pure." Some may have mis- 
taken the true test, and substituted for it the com- 
mon standard of piety in some given pUce, or the 
views and opinions of others respecting them, or 
their own views respecting themselves; but all these 
will not avail, for "by their fruits" — such fruits as 
God requires — ^they shall bo known. These will 
speak, and they will speak so as not to be misunder- 
stood. From them a verdict will be rendered, and 
that, in most cases, will be correct. Look at the 
lives of Wesley, Howard, Wilberforce, Martin, Mrs. 
Fletcher, and a host of others, whose praise is in all 
the Churches. How strikingly did their lives exhibit 
the genuineness of their piety! They were devoted 
to the good of their fellow-men — to the welfare of 
the race. They were benefactors of mankind. 
Their character was not misunderstood, though ef- 
forts may have been made to destroy or shade it. 
Yet even these may have contributed to its more 
full development, and to a greater exhibition of its 
glory. Their abundant labors for the good of man- 
kind will be referred to as evidence of their piety — 
their love to God and man through all coming time. 
Vol. VII.— 10 



Would you, then, present to the world the surest 
test of genuine piety, labor to do good. Would you 
convince the world of the honesty and sincerity of 
your motives, " always abound in the work of the 
Lord." Would you stand acquitted before the last 
tribunal, " be not .weary in well-doing." Remem- 
ber that it is by " patient continuance in well-doing, 
we seek for glory, honor, eternal life," and that 
" blessed are they that keep his commandments, that 
they may have a right to the tree of life, and may 
enter in through the gates into the city." 

2. We are furnished toith means and seasons for 
doing good. How numerous are the means placed 
within the reach of every Christian for this purpose! 
"To him the sea rather unites than separates the 
various portions of the globe; the forests of a thou- 
sand hills are ready to furnish barks to convey him 
to the ends of the earth, the fibres of plants to form 
his canvas, and the mystic powers of the magnet to 
direct his course." All our powers are instruments 
for doing good. These are numerous, and are ca- 
pable of great usefulness. Every power of mind, 
such as reason, judgment, will, memory, and imag- 
ination — every power of the body, the senses, the 
eye, the ear, the tongue — these may all be made to 
do much for the good of the world. Says a very 
excellent writer, " Every man has some power to 
be useful in doing good, either to contrive plans of 
benevolence, or to labor in their execution— either 
to encourage them by his influence, or to support 
them by his contributions — either to assist them by 
his example, or to further them by his prayers. 
Every man is of value iu proportion to the use to 
which he can be put, or to the good which he can 
do. Jesus Christ went about doing good, and the 
good which he accomplished in his short career was 
immense. Yet the powers which he had, as instru- 
ments for doing good, were just such as we have. 
When he went about doing good, he was in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh — ^his body having the same infir- 
mities as ours, his feet as liable to weariness as ours, 
his heart as liable to be distressed as ours, his sense 
of hunger and thirst as enfeebling as ours, his feel- 
ings under opposition, reproach, and pain as keen as 
ours; and yet what large amount of good did he 
achieve with such powers as we have! Why can- 
not we employ our bodies and minds like him? The 
same powers which we employ in amassing wealth, 
in attaining rank, or procuring fame, he employed in 
doing good. Were we to employ our present powers 
as he did, we would do good as he did, and we would 
* walk, even as he walked,' in labor and usefulness." 

In the revolutions of Providence we are furnished 
with seasons for usefulnesss. These seasons are 
abundant. Perhaps they are furnished by national 
prosperity or adversity — by the political movements 
of nations— by the loss or acquisition of property 
by individuals — by the sickness and death of ac- 
quaintances, and by the various calamities with 
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which we are often visited, which bring great distress : 
upon families, communities, and sometimes upon : 
the country. Providence is now opening doors of 
usefulness before us. Will we enter them? Such 
is the present state of society, that access may be 
had to almost all countries, and communities, with 
benevofent efforts. Nearly every condition of man 
may be reached, and a salutary influence exerted 
over all classes. Here is abundant room for the ex- 
ercise of every power of mind and body in doing 
good. Here we may put forth all our energies with 
the prospect of a glorious success. But these op- 
portunities for usefulness will not always exist. 
With some of us, they will soon be passed. We 
should seize them with avidity, lest they pass neg- 
lected, or misimproved. « Withhold not good from 
them to whom it is due, when it is in thy hand to do it. 
Say not unto thy neighbor, go, and come again, and 
to-morrow I will give, when thou hast it by thee." 
By thus neglecting to do good in tlie proper season, 
the favorable opportunity may slip, and when once 
gone, perhaps gone for ever. What fearful risks we 
often run by neglects of this kind! We are4aught 
to "do good as we have opportunity." Whenever 
an opportunity presents itself, then is the time to 
work. Oi^e maxim of Him who " went about doing 
good" was, "I must work the works of Him that 
sent me while it is day, for the night cometh in 
which no roan can work." And the wise man in- 
structs us to do with our « might whatsoever our 
hand findeth to do." 

3. Doing good is the special work of the Christian, 
The sun was created to shine, the rivers to flow; but 
it is equally true, that the Christian is "created unto 
good works." For what did the Savior give himself 
for us? The answer is given by an inspired apostle: 
" Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good tror4»." And we are further 
divinely taught, that "we are not our own, but 
bought with a price; therefore, we should glorify 
God in our body and spirit, which are his." Doing 
good is the peculiar and characteristic work of the 
Christian. To this he should direct all his energies. 
Having unreservedly consecrated all his time and 
talents to the good of man, he feels that to sacrifice, 
to suffer, to labor, either at home or abroad, in 
heathen lands or in the fields, already, to some ex- 
tent, enriched by the blessings of the Gospel, is his 
greatest delight. Hb lips, as if touched with sacred 
fire, speak forth the Redeemer's praise. His works, 
steady, consistent, and persevering, declare that his 
great business is to do good; that this is his proper 
individuality; that to blees his family, his kindred, 
to alleviate the sufferings of the distressed, to scatter 
the blessings of peace and happiness among his fel- 
low-men generally, and to spread the triumphs of 
the cross in the world, is the all-moving interest of 
his soul. Like a highly useful minister now in the 



itinerant ranks, and occupying an important post of 
usefulness, he can exclaim, " Let me live to do all 
in my power to give this world one turn round to 
God!" Labor on, then, fellow-Christian, though 
storms and trials severe await you. Let your watch- 
word like that of Napoleon's general, be, ontoard! 
Grace shall be given you equal to your day, and 
when your work is done, how peaceful the issue! 
The odor of your name shall then be sweet, and 
your memory shall be blessed! 

With another communication on the subject, kind 
readers, I will dismiss the theme for the present, 
hoping it may be resumed by abler hands. 



MY MOTHER. 



BT WXLUAIC BAXTXR. 



Mother, what pure, what hallowed associations 
linger around thy name! Thou wert the joy of my 
life, ere thou departed; and even now thou hast a 
sure abiding place in the halls of memory. Yean 
may change all things ^se — ^time may consign them 
to the dark chambers of oblivion — ^the remembrance 
of friends may become dim, and every vestige of 
many whom we have known and loved may be ef- 
faced from the tablet of memory; but thy dear 
image will never depart. At the call of busy &ncy, 
it will start up with life-like vividness before me — 
years vanish as by some magic spell — ^the cares and 
toils of manhood are all forgotten — I live no longer 
in the present; but I dwell in the bright, the sunny 
past — I become again a creature of pure feelings 
and impulses— a very child. 

Mother, it was thy voice which. In infancy, hushed 
me to rest, before the stain of sin had fallen on my 
soul, or guilt had sullied the purity of my young 
spirit. It was at thy side I first learned to lisp forth 
ray infantile prayer, to clasp the hand, to bow the 
knee, and, with child-like simplicity and sincerity, 
to take into my mouth the holiest words. Thy lips 
taught me those lessons of virtue, which all the way- 
wardness of after years has failed wholly to efikce; 
for when temptation spread around me her blandish- 
ments, when folly, in its myriad forms, presented 
itself before me, the remembrance of thy teaching, 
like a guardian angel, would waken the better feel- 
ings of my heart, and lead me, even when partially 
estrayed, from sin and folly to repentance and tears. 

Yet she has departed. The light of her eye has 
faded, and the music of her gentle voice has been 
hushed in the silence of the tomb. But, though 
dead, she still speaks; and, even now, there is no 
name on earth which can raise in my bosom such 
varied emotions. Her reproofs, while living, have 
often melted me into tears; and yet the remembrance 
of any unkindness, or youthful waywardness of mine, 
will cast a gloom over my spirit. 
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But far more powerfal thaa her Vtving words are 
those which fleem at times to rise from the dwellingr 
place of the dead — ^words which strike not the out- 
ward ear, hut which are heard in the inmost recesses 
of the heart. I have heard those words stealing oyer 
my spirit, amid the soands of mirth and revelry, 
when my heart was elate with joy — when I had al- 
most yielded to the syren voice of pleasure, and, in- 
toxicated with delight, had nearly become her willing 
captive. I have then turned away from the gay 
throng to hide the feelings which were busy at my 
heart, and the tear that was trembling in my eye. 
I have left such scenes as at an angel's bidding — ^from 
the noise of revelry, to think on the lessons that my 
mother once taught me. I have heard those low, 
soft tones come stealing upon me, at the solemn hour 
of midnight, filling my mind with pure and holy 
thoughts— my heart with emotions too deep for ut- 
terance. At such moments, I have looked forth on 
the quiet face of heaven, studded with its innumer- 
able stars, which, though silent, seemed speaking to 
me of peace and purity, and which, by their dis- 
tance from this sin-stained earth, appeared fit abodes 
for spirits like hers. 

With tearful eye I have often turned from a scene 
like this, with my feelings purified and my heart 
made better, by this secret and silent communion. 
I coold not repress the thought, that, if happy spirits 
can look down on the abodes of guilt and sorrow, 
hers, at such a moment, would cast a look from its 
radiant sphere, and whisper to my spirit to meet her 
among the blest, where the blighting influences of 
sin and sorrow are for ever unknown — ^where peace 
and purity have their eternal abode. 

Mother, though departed, thy grave is to me a 
silent monitor. It bids me remember the lessons 
then hast taught — ^to practice the virtues thy exam- 
ple placed before me — ^to follow on to the bright 
world which is now the home of thy spirit. Mother! 
watcher of my helpless infancy! dear counselor of 
my riper years! the remembrance of thee shall never 
depart — ^no pursuit, however dear — honor, wealth, 
or fame, shall ever cause me t9 forget; but, amid 
fortune's smiles, or the chill blasts of adversity, 
flushed by bright hopes, or depreAed by " corroding 
cares," thou shalt ever be a resting-place, on which 
memory shall often delight to linger. 

Mother! dearest name on earth! name ever to be 
cherished while life shall last, as thy name was first 
uttered by my lips in infancy, in the final hour, my 
last look shall be up to God — ^my last thought of 
heaven and thee. 



SOMETHING SINGULAR. 
It is a singular fact, which we have never seen 
referred to, that the word truth does not occur in 
Richardson's great dictionary, on which more than 
one man spent his life. 
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Thb great object of pursuit at the present day is 
happiness, and after it the world has, as it were, gone 
mad. The young especially, as is natural, are the 
most eager and persevering in the race. We may 
well pause for a moment or two to inquire what it is 
they have in view; for many, as they grasp the 
phantasy of their imagination, discern naught but a 
horrid skeleton, and turn away with lothing and dis- 
gust, or, maddened by long delay, rush recklessly 
on, and sink into the debauchee's, the criminal's, or 
the drunkard's grave. We may succeed in delinea- 
ting a few of the features of this creature of fiincy, 
and in tracing its aspect when stripped of its out- 
ward habiliments; then turn to a fairer object, and 
picture a fairer scene. 

Where do we find the so-called pleasure of the 
world? Ask the ambitions man of the origin of his 
enjoyment. He will point you to the thousands who 
have been plunged, by the musket's or cannon's 
dread messenger, by the glistening bayonet, or the 
sweeping charge of the heavy cavalry, in a moment, 
from this world to another. Whether they met an 
angry or a smiling Judge concerns not him. Sup- 
pose you point him to the vast crowd of widows and 
orphans, made such by the death of those who 
marched to battle at his command— he laughs you 
to scorn, and only replies that the blood of those so 
earnestly lamented has formed a stream large and 
deep enough to waft his vessel of fame to the desired 
haven. Alas! why will men erect trophies and mon- 
uments to ambitious men, and reckon up, with eager 
zeal, the number of their slain? Is it because they 
regard not the cry of wounded, disgraced, and suf- 
fering humanity? 

Put the question to the ricb man, ** Whence springs 
thy enjoyment?" He will point you to the slave- 
ship, laden with miserable human beings, whose 
souls are as immortal as his own, and the offerings 
of whose hearts are, we may safely imagine, far 
more acceptable in the eye of an avenging Deity. 
He will point you to the miner's humble cot, where 
scarcely can the necessaries of life be procured, and 
the luxuries which stl^rabound in his halls, are never 
seen. He will show you the sot, who spends his all 
to gratify the fiendish appetite to which he ministers. 

Go to the man of pleasure, who avows as his only 
object in life the pursuit of worldly enjoyment. 
"What is the origin and end of thy happiness?" 
Can you not discern the halls of the fukumabU drink- 
ing establishment? Do not the soft and tender note 
of the lute, and the delicious melody of the guitar 
inwrap your senses, and blind yon to the past, the 
present, and the future? Do not the palaces and 
villas, adorned with the productions of every clime, 
and embeUiah«d with the finest efforts of art and 
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genius, *<the crimBon trappings that blush around 
guilty scenes,'* the splendors of the receiving- room, 
or the robes of state, satisfy you that he enjoys true 
pleasure? If not, follow him elsewhere. See you, 
through the windows of yonder cottage, a small cir- 
cle in tears? Whence are they? The man of pleas- 
ure has been there, and the old father*s comfort and 
mother's reliance has been torn away. Is it to honor 
and dignity that she is borne? No! to shame and 
disgrace. Are you still unconvinced? Follow far- 
ther. You will encounter the gay dance and mad- 
dening waltz, the hazard- table, the gambler's hell, 
the hospital, and the gloomy prison. Still farther. 
The demon of remorse pierces his heart, and he de- 
scends to the last low resting-place of the drunkard; 
or the halter, the pistol, or the keen-edged knife af- 
fords him the quietus of his despair, and he sinks 
into the suicide's grave. 

" These are not the only features of worldly pleas- 
ures. Surely there are others, and more attractive." 

There are other scenes. But who will condemn, 
in good conscience, the dram-seller, and release 
the one who fritters away his existence in idle 
conversation, or indolently wastes his mind and 
strength over the last novel? Utter prostration of 
the physical system follows the latter, together with 
a total inability of the moral powers to concentrate 
their efforts in times of the least or greatest danger* 
It requires the almighty power of God to arouse the 
one who has been aeeuiiomed to bathe in the Lethean 
pool of amusement in its mildest form. 

But let us turn. The great object of every one 
should be *' to be good and happy." How the world- 
ling pursues this object we have seen somewhat. 
But we may rest assured, that the only foundation 
of that true and elevated pleasure, which only is 
worth the name, is "to live for others." Every po- 
sition of life we assume, every plan we form or carry 
into effect, will disclose^whether we live for ourselves 
or others. None waste so much their energies as 
those who decide to live for themselves. The bleak- 
est, barrenest island of the ocean yields support to 
man in some form or another — the fisherman's cot 
is built upon the narrow sandbar. Shall man live 
for himself? 

One of the great modern female writers declares 
three great enemies, or rather ^inderances of pleas- 
ure to be, selfishness, indolence, and vanity. Rid 
ourselves of these, and the paths of true pleasure 
will be plainer. 

If we are employed in deeds of benevolence and 
charity, where will be our selfishness? — in passing 
from house to house, contributing a share of the 
abundant blessings the Father has bestowed, what 
time will there be for indolence? As we visit those 
who are lowly, and who, by the providence of God, 
are in trying circumstances, but, in the midst of all, 
rely confidently in Him who has suffered them to be 
in affliction, can we be vain of external blessings? 



Benevolence is, then, a great promoter of true 
pleasure. The influence of each one is great, and 
will be greater as each shows himself capable of 
feeling a fellow's woes, and sharing in his cares. 
The messenger seems indeed an angel of mercy, dis- 
tributing to all alike the dews which from her airy 
pinions fall. Where this seems to be most the case, 
I cannot tell, so much brilliancy spreads itself around 
the every action of such a one. In joy or sorrow we 
still claim a share, while under our influence the sun 
of prosperity shines all the more brilliantly, and the 
clouds of misfortune yield to disclose a sky beaming 
with the bright and invigorating rays of hope. 

" Lifb, like a golden land, stretched oat before na, 
And Love, and Hope, bright angels, flitting o*er us." 

Tliese are the things which give zest to our lives. 

Another source is study. Here we have enjoyed 
ourselves, and will fly to the fount of knowledge to 
quench the thirst which the gayety and folly of the 
worid cannot slake. It remains with us to decide 
whether we will improve the talents given us by the 
Disposer of all things, or resort to means which the 
world employ to murder time. Is the Ignorant be- 
ing, who, wrapped in all the vice and degradation 
consequent upon his state, seeks and clings to mean 
pursuits with care and ardor, a person whom we 
would single from the crowd as happy ? Who would 
exchange their situation, in this enlightened country, 
where they enjoy the benefits which Knowledge, 
spreading her golden wings, has showered upon 
them, for that of the ignorant Hindoo, who throws 
her offspring into the muddy Ganges, and lingers, 
with idolatrous delight, until the bloody jaws of the 
crocodile rise above the tarnished wave? Who, that 
has pursued the ennobling path of knowledge, cull- 
ing honey from each enchanting flower of wisdom, 
has lingered with delight upon the enraptured pages 
of Cowper, or the sublime verses of Milton or Young, 
has perused the precepts of Locke, of Brown, or of 
Alison, and has, by their influence, been enabled to 
turn over the mournful pages of the past, or the 
brighter ones of the future, reaping equal benefit 
from each, would exchange with the eastern wife, 
who builds the funeral pile of her husband, ascends 
the summit, and, 'beholding the child of her bosom 
apply the death-torch, welcomes the flame? Well 
may we turn and listen to the cry of Wisdom, as she 
declares, ** My ways are ways of pleasantness, my 
paths are paths of peace." She leads us where the 
joys of refined social life cluster around us, and be- 
stows upon us true pleasure with no stinted hand. 

Nothing below can surpass — nothing equal the joys 
of religion. But too many others have shown its 
beauties and charms. Suffice it to say, that it alone 
will soothe aU our sorrows, and 

"Make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are." 

May not this pursuit of happiness be engaged in 
with profit? It is surely as easy in the prime of life 
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to porane that which is pure and true, as that which 
is false and fading. This leads to misery and pain, 
and finally to endless woe. That contains the only 
flowers of peace that bloom for human kind. This 
fills with anticipations never to be realized, and dis- 
appointment only inflicts the severer pang. That 
teaches us to look to the interests of others, and 
finally leads to the harbor of repose, where the 
gentle gales of Eden waft endless enjoyments, and 
the soul is filled with joy that is unspeakable and 
full of glory. 

Kind reader, which course do you choose to pur- 
sue? 



LADY JANE GREY. 

(BEHEADED. 16M.) 

BT O. P. SlSOaWAT. A. M. 

Thx last words of that youthful and amiable 
monarch, Edward VI, were, «0, Lord God, de- 
liver me out of this most miserable and wretched 
life, and take me among thy chosen." His piety 
and evangelical principles are unquestionable; and 
it was the chief concern of his last illness, to secure 
the progress of the Reformation after his death. 
Hence, he was persuaded by his ministers to make 
the Lady Jane Grey his immediate successor. Fatal 
act! At this moment, there were no fewer than 
four princesses, who could assert their pretensions 
to the crown, whilst Lady Jane Grey founded hers 
upon the will only of the late king in her own favor, 
and she accepted the regal honors with greater re- 
luctance than she soon resigned them. This she did 
in the short space of ten days, and retired, with her 
mother, to their home in Leicestershire. 

Tliat bigoted Romanist, Mary Tudor, was now on 
the throne, and soon Lady Jane, her father, the 
Duke of Suffolk, with Lord Guildford Dudley, her 
husband, were made prisoners by her orders. The 
resentment of the bloody Queen was to be appeased, 
and, accordingly, sentence of death was pronounced 
against I^dy Jane Grey and her lord. Neither of 
them had yet reached their seventeenth year. How 
youthful and how innocent thus to suffer ! 

This celebrated royal lady soon exchanged the 
throne for a scaffold, and her golden sceptre for the 
executioner's axe; but these trials were her infinite 
gain, in that crown immortal and throne immutable, 
reserved for all who die expecting salvation alone 
through the mercy of God, and the atoning sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ. Two days before her execution, 
Queen Mary sent Dr. Feckenham, the royal chap- 
lain, to prepare her for the solemn event, or, in 
other words, to convert her to Popery. She was 
evidently more than his equal, both in Scripture and 
argument. Still she declined carrying on the dis- 
cuasion, saying that her time was too short for 



controversy. When the chaplain renewed his labors, 
the meek and pious sufferer added, *<that she was 
prepared to receive patiently her death in any man- 
ner it would please the Queen to appoint. True it 
was, her flesh shuddered, as was natural to frail mor- 
tality, but her spirit would spring rejoicingly into 
the eternal light, when she hoped the mercy of God 
would receive it.** This beautiful and pious pass- 
age to Queen Mary is very touching, and has been 
unrecorded by most historians. 

She gave an instance of uncommon fortitude the 
very morning on which her execution took place, in 
declining to have an interview with her husband, 
who was to suffer just before her. Such a parting, 
she observed, might discompose them, and was uA- 
necessary, as they would shortly meet in a better 
world. No one doubted the innocency of her in- 
tentions. Upon the scaffold she declared them, la- 
mented only that her life had not been more spifitual 
and divine, and rejoiced, at the same time, in the pros- 
pect of her approaching and never ending felicity. 
Calling upon the spectators to witness that she died 
with these hopes, she was disrobed by her attend- 
ants, and, with a serene countenance, submitted to 
execution. The public death of this amiable, inno- 
cent, and royal lady, and her young husband, will 
ever increase the bloody stains upon the reign of 
a female sovereign who signed the' martyrdom of 
Hooper, John Rogers, Ridley, the venerable Lat- 
imer, and Cranmer! 

Lady Jane Grey was strongly attached to the 
Reformers; and although only sixteen years of age, 
her mind must have been most highly cultivated. 
Archam, Elizabeth's tutor, upon one occasion, 
found Lady Jane reading Plato in Greek, whilst the 
rest of the family were pursuing the pleasures of 
the field; and she assured him, that the writings 
of the old Grecian philosopher afiforded her more 
amusement than the most refined sensual pleasures. 
She was well instructed in Hebrew, Chaldee, Greelb 
Latin, French, and Italian. On her way to the place 
of execution, she met the officers of the Tower bear- 
ing to the grave the headless body of her husband. 
She looked on his corpse for sometime, and then 
wrote three sentences upon her tablets— one in 
Greek, another in Latin, and the third in English, 
importing her hope that the Almighty and posterity 
would do him and their cause justice. 

The evening before she was beheaded in the Tower, 
she sent a letter to her sister. Lady Katharine, writ- 
ten upon the blank leaf of a Greek Testament, and 
in that language. This volume she bequeathed as a 
legacy to her. And the following is a translation of 
the letter itself, clearly exhibiting the genuine piety 
of its author — ^her reverence for the word of God — 
her earnest concern for the spiritual welfare of her 
sister, and her holy submission to the stroke of 
of death. The precious memorial well deserves to 
be remembered, and often recorded. It is a brilliant 
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gem that should sparkle in the pages of the Xjadies' 
Repository. 

**I have sent you, my dear sister Katharine, a 
book which, though it be not externally adorned 
with gold, or the curious embroidery of the most 
artful needles, yet internally it is of more value 
than all the precious mines the wide world can boast 
of. It is the book, my only, best, and best-beloved 
sister, of the law of our great Redeemer. It is the 
testimony and last will which he bequeathed to us 
wretches and wretched sinners, to lead us in the 
path of eternal happiness; and if you read it with 
an attentive mind, and an earnest desire of following 
its precepts, it will surely bring you to immortal 
and everlasting life. It will teach you to live and 
learn you to die; it will win you more, and endow 
you with grreater felicity, than you could have 
gained by possessing the estates of our afflicted 
father; and, as you would have inherited his honors 
and estates, had the Almighty prospered his under- 
takings, so, if you apply diligently to this book, 
laboring to direct your life according to the rule it 
contains, you shall be an inheritor of such riches, as 
neither the covetous can withdraw from you, the 
thief steal, nor the moth corrupt Desire with 
David, my best sister, to understand the law of the 
Lord your God. Live still to die, that you may, by 
death, obtain eternal life; and trust not the tender- 
ness of your age shall lengthen your days; for all 
hours, times, and seasons, are alike to the Almighty, 
when he calleth; and blessed are they whose lamps 
are furnished when he cometh: the Lord will be 
equally glorified in the young as in the old. My 
good sister, once more let me entreat you to learn 
to die. Deny the world, defy the devil, despise 
the flesh, and delight yourself only in the Lord. 
Be penitent for your sins, but do not despair; be 
strong in faith, but do not presume; and desire, 
with St. Paul, to be dissolved, and to be with Christ, 
jvith whom, even in death, there is life. Be like 
the good servant, and even at midnight be waiting, 
lest when death stealeth upon you like a thief in 
the night, you be found sleeping with the servants 
of darkness; and lest for want of oil, like the five 
foolish virgins, you be refused admittance to the 
marriage supper; or, like him who had not on the 
wedding garment, be cast into outer darkness. 

** Rejoice in the Redeemer of mankind, as I trust 
you do; and as you have taken the name of a 
Christian, follow, as near as possible, the steps, and 
be a true imitator of your great master, Christ 
Jesus; take up your cross; lay your sins on his 
riioulders, and always embrace him. 

" With regard to my death, rejoice as I do, my 
dearest sister, that I shall be delivered from this 
body of corruption, and clothed with the garment of 
incorruptiou; for I am assured, that I shall, by losing 
this mortal life, obtain one that is immortal, joyful, 
and everiasting, which I pray the Almighty to grant 



you, whenever he shall please to call you hence, 
and to send you his all-saving grace to live in his 
fear, and to die in the true Christian faith. From 
which I exhort you, in the name of your almighty 
Father, never to swerve, neither from the hopes of 
life or fear of death; for if you will deny his truth* 
to prolong a weary and corrupt breath, Omnipotence 
himself will deny you, and cut short by his ven- 
geance, what you were desirous of prolonging by 
the loss of your soul. And if you will cleave unto 
him, he will prolong your days to a comfort uncir- 
cumscribed, and to his own glory! To which glory, 
God bring me now, and you hereafter, when it 
pleaseth him to call you. 

"Farewell, once more, beloved sister, and put 
your whole trust in the Almighty, who alone can 
help you. Amen! 

<<Your loving sister, Janz Duduet." 

Lady Jane Grey must have esteemed the word of 
God as of precious and inestimable value. It was 
the book of her private meditations— her frequent 
perusal — the rule of her faith and conduct. What 
an illustrious example of imitation for the young! 
Alas! alas! how many, neglecting the sacred pages, 
prefer the contaminating and worthless light reading 
of the day! But this royal and pious lady, like a 
wise virgin, sought celestial truths; and when she 
was called to suffer and to die, her lamp was trimmed, 
the oil burning, and its light shining. Learn another 
truth from her history. Joyful and happy in the 
consolations of the Gospel, she was anxious for the 
spiritual welfare of others. Hence she so faithfully 
exhorts, admonishes, and instructs her sister. Have 
you a sister, brother, parent, or friend, without Christ 
in the world, and on the road to ruin? Let your fer- 
vent and faithful prayers to God be offered in their 
behalf. 



MY HEART IS IN MY FOREST HOME. 
Mr heart is in my forest home, 
Where towers the giant tree. 
With the snowy arm and the bracelet green, 
Stretched over the cool, brown lea. 

My heart is In my forest home, 
Where the sweet briar loves to climb; 

And where the little birds sit and sing 
All through the summer time. 

I left it with a heavy heart — 

A boding of fearful things; 
But a word from Heaven bade all depart — 
Like sunshine in showers, with clouds apart, 

Sweet thoughts to my soul it brings. 

I will not weep, though the mountain streams 

Bid dark-hued waters flow 
O'er many a league, where the stars look down 
To their mirrored selves like the grain just sown. 

Ere they picture onr cabin low, Hebhiohc 
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BT MABXA X- AaABS. 



'TwAS antumn, and its varied tiDts threw a rich 
mantle over decaying vegetation. The lemon-col> 
ore^ maple» the ecariet oak, the deep green pine, the 
shaggy hemlock, and the kingly elm conspired to 
lend beauty to the landscape surrounding the cot- 
tage of A. Its location was remote from town, and 
the elegances of refined society; but the geutle 
mother had impressed on ail within an air of culti- 
vation, both intellectual and moral. Neatness and 
comfort reigned. The good taste of the inmates 
was visible in the clustering vine, the clambering 
honeysuckle, the fragrant rose, and the graceful mat- 
rimony. This family consisted of six persons — ^the 
pious father and mother, two dutiful sons, and as 
many lovely daughters. Tliough removed from the 
neighboring busy village, and the world of fashion 
and frivolity, they were not without their associates. 
The bird, the flower, the bee, the rocky glen, the 
bounding waterfall, the quiet forest — these were 
their playmates and teachers, when laughing Sum- 
mer threw her gorgeous carpet over all things. But 
when autumn's sober evenings came, the happy chil- 
dren drew around their cheerful parents in the light- 
ed parlor, where afiection governed, and the willing 
heart obeyed its dictates. This isolated family had 
formed a little world of its own. AH that was 
requisite to the happiness of each, was found in the 
boeom of that happy group. But it might not al- 
wayt be thus. Mutability is stamped on all things 
earthly. The sons were grown to manhood. Their 
former sphere of action was too limited, and the 
elder was about to leave that happy home, to mingle 
among the busy multitude of the crowded city. He 
might never return to their circle. The father re- 
gretted the coming departure of him whom he had 
reared from infancy, whose physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual growth he had watched with paternal anx- 
iety, and whom he considered the prop of his decli- 
ning age; but it was best, and he did not repine. To 
the mother, a woman of uncommon tenderness of 
heart, a separation of one branch from the parent stem 
seemed like tearing asunder the bonds which unite 
the soul with its mortal tenement; but the Chris- 
tian rose superior to the mother, and the tide of grief 
was checked. To the devoted sisters, every moan- 
ing zephyr breathed a requiem over tlieir departing 
joys. He had been their teacher, their adviser, their 
guardian. They loved him with all the purity of a 
sisterly affection — he watched over them with all the 
devotion of an elder brother. The younger brother 
sighed as he thought, *<I shall be itlone;" but phi- 
losophy strengthened the nerve, and religion shed 
her purer balm over the soul. Evening came, the 
Uut which they should spend together. The mor- 
row would see the loved one borne from the cottage 



hearth on the bosom of the loveliest of lakes. The 
younger members of the family, with some sympa- 
thizing spirits, who had come to say ''farewell," 
drew around a centre-table, and poured forth their 
mellifluous notes in sacred song. Who is not moved 
by music? It falls on the saddened soul like even- 
ing dew on the tender herb. None could converse 
with nature as they had done, and possess no de- 
light in music or poetry; for they are the ofispring 
of nature. 

** He that hath no music in his soul, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 
Is fit for treason, itnUagems, and spoils.** 

But these were children of sentimen$ and afiec- 
tion, and, of consequence, enjoyed souls full of 
both. The careful mother was, in the meantime, 
busied with the wardrobe of her son, doing some of 
those many little kindnesses a mother only knows 
how to perform. What recollections are awakened 
by the name of mother, the pure and devoted an- 
gel of our existence! In infancy she soothes our 
little sorrows, in riper years she dissipates the 
clouds of care which hang upon our shadowy 
brows, and when we leave her, to go forth into 
the world, we are followed by her fervent prayers 
for our present and eternal weal. It was thus at the 
cottage of A. Soul-cheering melody beguiled the 
moments till the clear voice of the elder sister be- 
came choked by thoughts of the morrow. She 
rested her soft cheek for a moment on her brother's 
head, and glided from the room to weep her adieus 
in silence and solitude. But no vulgar eye or un- 
feeling heart was there to remark upon the scene. 
Those who saw and listened were cherished ones, of 
warm sympathies, and kindred souls. One had been 
bereaved of a fond and youthful wife and an only 
and lovely babe. He was alone. At the cottage he 
had been eared for and cherished till a deep, mutaal 
sensibility existed between the inmates and the 
mourner. To one whose heart beat not in unison 
with theirs, all would have seemed like heartless 
mummery; but the gaping multitude may not gaze 
on a scene so holy, when the heart's richest treasure 
of tenderness is poured forth in one expressive hope, 
one heartfelt wish, "O, son, brother, stay thou 
with us!" 

But the clock, at last, struck the hour for retiring. 
The family Bible was laid upon the table, and the 
clear, distinct, and manly voice of the elder son read, 
for the last evening in that circle, an impressive 
chapter from the well-learned word of God ; for that 
family were accustomed to study its sacred truths, 
and bow in morning and evening devotion at the do- 
mestic altar. And as the fervent petition ascendedi 
every heart was touched by a soothing influence, 
which calmed the troubled feelings. O, there is a 
softening cordial in prayer which improves the heart 
that feels its balmy influence. 

When the parting hour came, there was but one 
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whose eye was clear and tearless — but one voice un- 
cJioked and unfaltering — but one bosom that did not 
heave with emotion. With calm voice and settled 
brow his last words of affection were spoken, and 
he was borne from the embrace of all he loved. 
Will he return to those fond parents to whose les- 
sons of truth be has listened? Will the pensive 
brother share again the joys and griefs, the toils and 
rewards of his early playmate? Will the gentle sis- 
ters once more chase coming care from his youth- 
ful brow by their sunny smiles? And he, the ab- 
sent one, will pray to die among his kindred, that 
his mortal casket may repose with the ashes of those 
who, in life, bad loved him. 



THE YOUNG BRIDE'S MUSINGS. 

BT MRS. «. Z.. B. COWSBBT. 

Farewell to the home of my girlhood! 

Farewell to the bright-winged hours. 
So laden with joy and loveliness. 

Like bees going home from flowers! 
As I list, some low-sighing zephyr 

Comes tremblingly to my ears, 
And tells of some child- worshiped pleasure. 

Which faded and died in tears. 

And that loving- toned bird is singing 

Tlie same song I used to hear. 
When 'neath my chosen elm sitting, 

With friends to me most dear. 
With thee, too, gay bird, I'm parting. 

With the friends, and tree of yore; 
And, alas! this thought comes o'er me, 

I'll never hear or see them more. 

Old home! O, to none art thou dearer. 

Than the wild one leaving now. 
Each place some scene sacred rendering. 

Of a wish, hope, tear, or a vow. 
How oft in this lone, silent chamber, 

Have I knelt with an aching heart. 
And strove aU my thoughts to surrender 

To that God who scorueth a part. 

And then, ah! our family circle. 

Broken will be, when I'm gone; 
And severed and severing ever. 

How long ere each be alone! 
Father and mother I'm leaving, 

Sisters and sister so dear: 
They may soon o'er my dust be grieving — 

Soon shed o'er my grave a tear. 

But away with these thoughts so sadd'ning. 

Here's beaming a ray of love, 
Which has led me on to the sundering. 

And wooed me its truth to prove; 
So now out on the wide world lanching 



The freight of my trusting heart — 
O, Savior, guide to that bright haven. 
Where the good and true ne'er part. 



JUVENILE POETRY. 

The following very excellent poem is the prodaction of a 
Juvenile pen. But it is s pen which ought to be bugy; and we 
take great pleasure in givii^ encouragement to so youthftil 
and promising a mind.— £o. 

THE PHOMISE8. 

▲DDRBSm) TO AN APrLICTKD SIBTKK. 

BT lOaa SU.BBIXT BXWXBT. 

When o'er our pathway storms arise. 
And darkest clouds obscure our skies; 
When cherished flowers of earliest bloom. 
And buds of hope, all find a tomb. 
Submissive to the holy One, 
We'll bow and say, « Thy unU be done." 

When pain afflicts, and hope is dead, 
When sighs are thrown, and tears are shed, 
When balmy sleep oar pillow flies. 
And closes not our weary eyes, 
How cheering, then, is that decree, 
**A9Utky day, thy ttrength ahaU be!" 

And when we feel an anxious care. 
What we shall eat, or drink, or wear, 
Tlien let us in that Being trust 
Who watches o'er confiding dust. 
Though want surround on every side. 
His promise is, **I mil provide." 

When friends forsake, and we, bereft. 
Alone in this cold world are left* 
Then, dearest sister, you and I 
On that blest promise will rely, 
That sweetest promise ever penn'd, 
" Lo, I am with you to the end!" 



FRIENDSHIP. 

WIUTTBK TOB A X.ABT'S AX.BDM. 

This book is friendship's wreath; 

Thy friends are flowers: 
O, may they bloom till death. 
In rosy hours! 
This book is friendship's crown; 
Thy friends are jewels bright: 
O, may no woes imbrown 

Their starry light! 
But though thy jewels fade — 
But though thy flowers may die. 
There's One doth bloom in sun and shade- 
There's One doth shine like stars on high. 



BARRETT'S DREAM. 
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BARRETT'S DREAM. 

BT BBV. A. If. rOXBAZXB. 

To DO minister have we felt more closely united 
than to William Barrett. At his request, we went 
to assist him in conducting a protracted meetings at 
SpringBeld. While sitting at the parsonage fireside, 
our conversation incidentally turned on the subject 
of dreams. "Brotlier," said be, «if you can have 
patience to hear a recital of the kind, I will relate a 
▼ery singular dream which I had many years since. 
Indeed, I have always been at a loss what to call 
it — ^whether a dream, vision, or trance; for it was 
certainly, in all its character and features, distinct 
from all my mental exercises before or since, sleep- 
ing or awake." He was going on with his prelude, 
which, in itself, promised to be interesting, when we 
urgently requested him to give us the dream. 

** Well, in the morning of my ministry, my mind 
was greatly harassed in regard to the divine eaU, as 
is quite common, you know, with preachers. Hav- 
ing gone through with a string of discouraging ap- 
pointments, without perceiving any immediate fruit, 
and being greatly depressed with the most humbling 
views of my own inefficiency, I concluded to wind 
up my Uinennt career, at least, and retire. I had, 
however, an evening appointment, at a private house, 
where I had not yet been, and concluded it should 
be my last. I was late in reaching the place, and 
commenced the services immediately. When the 
congregation had retired, I felt so exhausted in body 
and afflicted in mind, that I wished to sleep. The 
brother pointed me to the room which was prepared 
for me, and I retired without a candle. As soon as 
my tired head was laid upon the pillow, it seemed as 
if the heavy hand of death was suddenly laid upon 
me. I never expect, in the final separation of my 
soul and body, (by whatever means,) to experience 
more physical anguish than was endured on that 
occasion. The whole body of vitality and con- 
sciousness appeared to be rapidly withdrawing from 
all my members and extremities, and concentrating 
its foroes in my breast Thence it slowly retreated 
into my throat. One more agonising spasm, and 
last gasp, and my unharnessed spirit was calmly ga- 
zing on the pale body which it had left. There 
seemed to be nothing peculiar in the light that was 
about me; but matter and things were as clear and 
indisputable in my perception as ordinary noonday 
scenery. The next things that arrested my atten- 
tion, for a moment, were certain oddities which were 
peculiar to the room in which I had lodged. Partic- 
ularly did I notice some grotesque figures which had 
been drawn on the wall by children, or those who 
were as simple and as inexperienced in the fine arts 
as they. In the next moment, the room, with all its 
furniture, was no more; and my whole mind was 
riveted on a person who held a milk-white hone, 
Vol. VII.— 11 



and who commanded me to mount and follow him. 
This I did. As we started I looked back, and saw 
the farm-house with all its appurtenances, nothing 
altered in any respect; but every thing wore the ap- 
-pearance and impress of reality. For several miles 
we traveled through a country of common-place 
scenery — such as I had been familiar with for sev* 
eral days. The roads were sometimes good, some- 
times middling, sometimes swampy; but, in their 
general aspect, they got better and better as we ad- 
vanced. By and by the air became more balmy — 
the landscape < m ore serenely sweet.' Extraordinary 
prospects were scattered here and there. Groves 
and shrubbery, of unearthly beauty and texture, 
would occasionally appear, until, at last, we seemed 
to be ranging a very paradise on earth. As we as- 
cended a gentle rise, my guide bade me turn to the 
right. I turned and beheld a most stupendous wall of 
rich, transparent, and precious stones, indescribably 
variegated by colors, lights, and shades. And while 
I gaxed, its wide and peerless portals slowly swung 
with a noiseless welcome, and we entered in. Now 
the consciousness overwhelmed me, that this was 
not an earthly, but a heavenly paradise. I can no 
more describe the celestial scenery than I can the 
unutterable ecstasy that at once possessed my soul. 
I must give you, brother, the naked narrative — the 
embellishments lie on the other side of the river. 
We traveled on a celestial highway, walled with 
vines, and flowers, and deathless leaves, such as I 
suppose Eden never bore, until we came to the head 
of a spacious and apparently endless avenue. Far 
in the distance stood the dazzling throne. Well 
might a prophetic sojourner on earth say, 'High 
and lifUd up!* And then the train — ^the millions of 
happy> holy ones, that flowered all the plain! The 
odorous air, and the sweet and mellow music, and 
alleluisha, that it wafted through all the bright re- 
gions on high, I may only mention: conceive you 
the glory, if you can. My soul for once drank it 
in, in rich and generous draughts. In all this blaze 
of light my mind particularized some things. The 
throne seemed to be sustained by seven pedestals of 
transcendent beauty, receding as they rose one above 
another, so as to form spacious platforms. These, 
with the exception of a space immediately in front, 
wera filled with happy spirits. When within a short 
distance of this glory, my conductor commanded me 
to dismount and walk. As I put my foot on the 
first step, looking to the right, I saw a younger 
brother, who had died lately, in hope of eternal life. 
As soon as our eyes met, we were locked in each 
other's arms; and he exclaimed, 'My brother! O, 
my broAer! and $o oooni* Relations and Christian 
brethren crowded around, and I thought I had scaled 
the summit-level of all glory, and was ready to ask, 
<Can heaven give me more?' but just then I glanced 
my eye upward, and saw Jbsus! Brother, rela- 
tives—oil heaven beside, were dropped like so many 
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broken play-thui|;8. In a moment I was prostrated 
at the upper pedestal, and Christ was all, and in all. 
He smiled upon me, and said, * You cannot tarry 
here;' and presenting me two books, which seemed 
to be a Bible and hymn-book, he added, * Use theso 
well, and when you have 6nished your work, you 
shall return to this land of light.' The * voice of 
music ravished as he spoke;' but the import fell on 
my heart with an anguish which I bitterly realized 
then, but cannot now describe. An imperative sense 
of duty constrained me to turn my back upon this 
glory; and I slowly retired, not without casting 
many a longing look behind. My guide led me 
down the same avenue— out of the same gate; aud, 
although the appearance of tlie external country 
was not materially changed, yet it had become less 
charming, by reason of the internal excellency from 
which I was now banished. I rode on several miles, 
until the damps and miasma of this lower world 
seemed to cloak me around; and wending my way 
through an ordinary country and common roads, at 
last reached the farm-house where I had preached. 
As I was about to enter the gate, I saw, at a little 
distance, in a field to the left of the -house, a con- 
gregation collected under some trees. Curiosity 
prompted me to the spot. It was a funeral occa- 
sion. There were but few graves there. One was 
open. To this they bore a coffin; and, as they low- 
ered it down, a solemn consciousness came over me 
that it contained the body of William Barrett, de- 
ceased. The grave was filled up, the congregation 
dispersed, and I retired into the house, entered my 
chamber, and awoke, and found the bright morning 
sun beaming into my windows. 

'* It was not the least astonishing incident in my 
dream, (if it were a dream,) that, although I had the 
evening before entered into the room for the first 
time, and without any light, yet I found the very 
peculiarities and singular drawing on the wall which 
I had so minutely examined, in what I supposed to 
be my disembodied state. When I met the fiimlly, 
my first inquiry was, < Is there any grave-yard im- 
mediately in this neighborhood?' The answer was, 
* Xo public one. We have a family burying-ground 
on our own place;' and conducting me to the door, 
they pointed to a grove, yea, the grove which I had 
visited in my nocturnal ramble. I went immedi- 
ately to the ground, and found every thing there 
which I had seen in the night, with the exception of 
the congregation and Barrett's grave." 

We have followed our brother closely aS it regards 
the matter and circumstances. We cannot pledge 
ourself as it regards the languago— verftaltni. 

But the Editor may say, <* What proJit--wh^t 
good purpose can be answered by the publication of 
a dream?" My defense is, 

1. A dream is as truly a circumstance in life as 
any thing else. 

2. Be this a dream, trance, or inexplicable fantasy 



of the human mind, or what it may, it is a beautiful 
illustration of a sound doctrine common with all 
saints. The idea of alt the minor glories of heaven 
being swallowed up by the appearance of Christ, is 
in good keeping with the song of aU Churches— 
** His prMence makes my paradise, 
And where be ia, is heaven.** 

3. The above relation, given me with all the Chris- 
tian sincerity and Gospel simplicity which always 
graced my brother, shed a sacred radiance through 
every chamber of my soul, which smoothed down 
my pillow that night, and gave me sound and sweet 
repose; and the ramembrance of it, ever since, has 
always been pleasant, and not evil. 

4. It was vastly important, and productive of 
much good to the dreamer. It encouraged him 
greatly to brave the whole of Methodist itinerancy- 
its lights and shades — ^its sunshine and its storms. 
And if his humble but eventful history wera writ- 
ten, it would more plainly be seen how faithfully 
and successfully he used the books committed to his 
care, until he wound up his triumphant career in 
the town of Wilmington. He had led out his horse, 
and was about to leave the room to go to an ap- 
pointment, when the messenger came. We an told 
so sudden was the stroke, and so anxious wera his 
friends to give instant ralief, that he died with his 
traveling leggins on. Yes, as a Methodist would 
emphatically say, he fell in his harness; and the ar- 

: dent prayer of Wesley was his portion: 

**0 that, without a Iinf*rinf moan, 
I mifhl the welcome word receive— 
My body with my charge lay down, 
And ceaae at once to preach and live !** 

Time has rolled on: other ministen have come 
and gone; and the name of Bamti is sounded by 
living voices but seldom, though always with pro- 
found respect But thera is a disconsolate one who 
still lingen, like Rispah, around the green grave, in 
whose memory and afieotion he cannot die. We 
have a heart to sympathize with all the sons and 
daughten of affliction; but especially would we 
mingle our awkward tean with the preachen' wid- 
ows'. It is their misfortune and our grief that we 
have little else to give. And the highest compli- 
ment that can be paid to our philanthropy, at ktt, 
we fear, will only amount to this: 

" He gave to misery all he had— a tear.** 

Sleep on, brother Barratt, sweetly sleep! Sorely, 
the long and dreary night of the grave is fu spent, 
and the day is at h^id. And as soon as the jar of 
Gabriel's trump shall rasp across the nerves and 
fibres of creation, and come booming and thunder^ 
ing down the rocky forks and branches of the Mi- 
ami, thy prison-hoose shall shake— thy grave open, 
and thou shalt come forth! The illustrious and 
pious dead, who now lie scattered and slumbering 
about thee, (I have a titter thera,) shall awake; and 
with load aUelniahs, the flock of thy latest charge 
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■boat their gme-ffard preacher home. May I be 
there to aee aiid share the joy 

5. The dream of William Barrett, with all its con- 
comitants and fruits following, vows and covenants, 
wasy dottbtleas, to many a soul, "Mlmtion." 



THOUGHTS ON AFFLICTION. 



BT a. B. J. 



As all the dispensations of God are replete with 
kindness and mercy to his children, afflictions are of 
coarse the gift of love; for "whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth." And shall we, for whom Christ 
died, and for whom he brought *< life and immortality 
to light," receive good gifts and joyful blessings from 
the hands of God, and murmur when he sends upon 
OS sorrow, and those "Ught affUctiotu which shall 
work out for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory?" God forbid! May he sustain us 
by his promise, that "all things work together for 
good to them that love God," and teach every one 
of us to feel, *Mt is good for me to be afflicted!" 

It ia good to be afflicted, because it teaches us that 
we are dependent for all our blessings upon a higher 
Power. The same sinful desire that prompted our 
first parent to partake of the forbidden fruit, still 
rales predominant in every unregenerate heart. 
That desire to "be as gods" — ^to feel no superior — 
to acknowledge no object worthy our admiration 
and obedience, unless of our own choice, is a con- 
stituent part in the character of every child of man. 
Thia feeling prompts to infidelity, asks us to forget 
God, and demands of us to assume the badge of 
royalty, and dream that we are independent The 
imperfect Christian, feeling, at times, the springing 
up of those dark passions and appetites of his de- 
praved nature, in the hour of full prosperity, is 
tempted to foiget God, the being who grants him all 
his blessings. He begins to look down to earth for 
his enjoyment His closet is neglected — his hour for 
private meditation and communion is forgotten-^is 
Cunily altar has begun to fall, and it does not send 
forth a regular incense of prayer and praise. A 
kind and indulgent Parent sees his danger, and mer- 
eiltiny places him npon a couch of affliction, that he 
may again leara to look up. The stricken one may 
seek for help ou every side; but there is none. He 
may call npon the wealth he has accumulated; but 
it can assuage no pain, nor lengthen life. He has to 
look up for assistance; for in the hands of God are 
the "issues of life and death." 

Afflictions teach us to suffer the will of God. It 
ii easier to <2o the will of God than to wffer it. Dif- 
ficult as it may be to wage war against sin, and, in 
prosperity, to live for God, it is still more difficult, 
though not lass joyful, to suffer what Ged may im- 
pose upon us. My own heart, reader, has had its 



severe lessons to learn. In the early part of my 
ministry I lost my health. From that period, my 
afflictions increased daily. I could not preach. It 
injured me even to pray aloud in the laige con- 
gregation. My mind became bewildered. I sat me 
down and wrote to my father, to whom I opened 
my whole heart— told him all my cares and fmra, 
trials and temptations, and prayed for advice. The 
answer to that letter came as sunshine to my strick- 
en heart. It recapitulated my case, spoke of old 
pioneers with whom he had been intimate in the 
eastern states, who bad suffered similar temptations, 
and told me "to fear not" — light would yet break 
in upon my pathway. He cited me to the murmur- 
ing Israelites, as they stood upon the shore of the 
Red Sea. " Look at their situation, far more gloomy 
than yours. They had left the land of Egypt at the 
command of God, attested by wonderful miracles. 
Hiey had advanced thus far, and God seemed to 
have forsaken them. On either side towered im- 
passable mountains, before them rolled the boister- 
ous sea, and fast pressing upon their rear came 
Pharaoh's hosts. Just as their hearts had failed 
them, and they were giving up all as lost, a voice 
was heard above all their repinings: * Stand still and 
see the salvation of God.' Moses, against whom 
they had so bitterly complained, with his rod smote 
the sea, and its dark waves, obedient to the com- 
mand of God's delegated power, parted, and stood 
as walls upon either hand, while, guided by the 
cloud-mantled Jehovah through the miraculous pass, 
they reached the other shore in safety, and sung 
their song of deliverance, as the waves ingulfed 
their bitter pursuers." This letter changed my 
thoughts. I looked upon the bright side. My heart 
melted, and soon began to rejoice that it could ouffer 
as well as do the will of God. 

Affliction is good, because it calls into action the 
hitherto hidden power of religion, and enables the 
sufferer to bear, not only with patience, but with 
joy, those afflictions his Master may send upon him. 
O, how joyful is a fall submission to the will of 
Heaven! When the hmrt says, nay, feels, "Not 
my will, but thine, O God, be done!" O, what 
blessed, holy streams of divine love flow into the 
soul, and form a well that for ever gushes up into 
everlasting life. 

Our theme is not exhausted; but we dare ask no 
more room in the Repository, nor try the patience 
of its readers much more. 

But, kind reader, although we must suffer here 
for a season, our holy religion points us to a land 
where there is no more pain, no more affliction. 
Look up, weeping, sorrowing pilgrim, 
** There are no lean in heaven.** 

Here, to me at least, afflictions are necessary; but 
faith has long since told of a land in which I stiiall 
not suffer— a land where Jesus dwells— where the 
" smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul "—where 
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pains never come, afflictions never enter, bat where 
the "eternal toeight of glory ^* shall ravish the soul 
with " wonder, love, and praise." And shall there 
be no more pain, nor sorrow, nor woe? Ask those 
who for a thousand agtes have swept their harps of 
gold to the "song of the Lamb," and you shall feel 
borne back to your heart, « There shall be no more 
curse." A few more years, and the afflicted child of 
God shall have entered heaven. Ah! I fancy I see 
him now. He is thronged by heaven's joyous in- 
mates. The crown, and the palm, and the harp are 
his: it is his to join the song of the redeemed. He 
wonders, as the glory of heaven surrounds him, 
« Shall these things never end?" Age after age 
posses away. Eternal joys still pour their stores 
upon him. He has ascended to the summit of the 
New Jerusalem's highest mount, and gazing around, 
he cries, " Shall these things never end?" Faith for 
a moment pierces the vail of coming eternity, and 
beholds waves, seas, nay, mighty oceans of love and 
joy rolling onward to flood the streets of heaven, 
while, from the numberless voices of heaven's re- 
deemed hosts, and from the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, «as the voice of many waters," shall be 
heard the shout, « Thkhe shall be no moke death!" 



MY SICK SISTER'S ROOM. 

BT KBS. X. X. B. 00-WOKRT. 

Mr sick sister's room, 
Place of care and gloom. 
Scene of prayers and tears. 
And of hopes and fears. 
Of love's kindest acts, 
And death's sternest facts: 

They are there--all there. 
On a fever bed 
She layeth her head. 
And her cheek is pale. 
While her form so frail, 
Is wasting away 
To its mother clay. 

It is so — all so. 



We all gather i 
To the one so dear; 
But she knoweth not 
The deep anxious thought 
That fiUeth each soul, 
And with weight doth roll: 

We may parfr— all part. 
We feel she wHl die, 
And each tearful eye 
Leaveth her, to weep, 
That we may not keep 
Her pure spirit here 
For many a year, 

TiUi0edie---flai;te. 



INDEPENDENCE. 



BT X. DXA,Z.. 



Reader, even polite reader of the Ladies' Repos- 
itory, did you ever hear this remark from a lady, 
" I am independent?" Did you ever make the re- 
mark yourself? and, if so, did yon ever reflect how 
incongruous, how harsh it sounds to the refined ear? 
Did you ever observe one who was in the habit of 
using this expression — her spirit and bearing toward 
her associates? Were they of the most refined or- 
der? Were they such as would excite a spontane- 
ous feeling of approbation — of love? Did this re- 
mark instinctively harmoniie your spirit with hers? 
or did it not rather cause, at least for the moment, a 
sense of regret, and aversion toward her? True, yoa 
repressed the feeling, and said to yourself, " It may ba 
right;" for independence is a noble quality; but did 
you not feel that you would rather it had not been 
said — ^that it was, at least, of doubtful propriety? 

That a lady should ekeruk a spirit of independence 
is right, nay, it is indispensable to perfection of char- 
acter. And nothing is more beautiful and lovable 
than that genuine and modest independence which 
sustains the spirit, in acts of duty, against the ridi- 
cule of the worid. But need it be published? Need 
she be so careful that it may be observed, as to call 
attention to that virtue herself? Why, with its 
very mention the charm vaniaheis. And if she has 
that true independence which gives strength and 
efficiency to purpose, and which, at the same time* 
is perfectly conastent with the female character, yet 
her simple reference to it displays 4i vanity which 
more than counterbalances the credit doe to the vir- 
tue of independence. Nor should this be a matter 
of suiprise to thd fair reader. Tie same is true of 
every other feature of character. 

Suppose a general has led the armies of his coun- 
try to succeesfnl battle, and, after the din of anna 
has ceased, and he has returned to his home and 
friends, if he should be ever ready to direct atten- 
tion to his bravery and address in condneting the 
battle, would not even his valor be lost In the fog of 
self-adulation? Would you not laugh at his egotism 
in spite of his bravery? No one has qnestioned his 
bravery; but he, as if fearful that it might be done, 
again and again proclaims it, until his egotism is not 
only despised, but his courage is doubted. So in 
this case. You not only become liable to the charge 
of self-flattery, but the genuineness of the very vir- 
tue you so much delight in is suspected. And there 
is good ground of suspicion; for if you were con- 
scious of the possession of independence, in this 
worid would be your reward, and with it you wonld 
be content. 

Again: the prudent man of wealth is not aazioas 
to display his gold: he rather keeps it under lock and 
key. Bat when it can be saecearfnlly invested, ha 
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briugs it forth, not for a diow, bot for uie. Trae 
indopendence is indeed inralnable; and the world 
will pay a nepect and deference to it that it will 
deny to nndae diffidence. And, from this fact, a 
person possessing it may have an influence wide and 
commanding. But if yon are so independent that 
you must boast of it, I immediately infer that yon 
have no true independence, and that you wish to have 
the credit of what you have seen and admired in oth- 
ers, and thus practice a fraud on those around you. 

The beauty of character is the perfect harmony 
of all its parts. And if this harmony exists, no in- 
diridnal part may demand peculiar attention; for 
thus the harmony is broken— the picture marred. 
In a sound body every organ performs its office un- 
consciously; and a person may be unaware of the 
very existence of an organ, until it calls attention to 
itself by becoming overgrown, or diseased. "Let 
any organ," says one, " announce its separate exist- 
ence, were it even boastfully and for pleasure, then 
afa«ady has one of the false 'centres of sensibility' 
established itself — already is derangement there." 
But, in manners and mind, more than this is allow- 
able. Yon may be conscious of your virtues, and, 
hndeed, this is necessary, that you may use them to 
good effect; for in this is their value. ** It is cer- 
tain," says Addison, "that there can be no merit in 
one who is not conscious of it; but the sense that it 
is valuable only according to the application of it, 
makes that superiority amiable, which would other- 
wise be invidious." Silence, in general, with refer- 
ence to our good qualities, is prudence, and much 
more if they are of doubtful character. And, cer- 
tainly, this feature is not a prominent one in female 
character— at least, not so prominent that it should 
be observable. Let it exist and have its influence on 
the lifb, but let it exist in quiet It should not be 
conspicuous among the feminine virtues, because it 
is a principal masculine virtue. If any quality 
may, with propriety, be gloried in,' let it be one pe- 
culiar to its possessor. Thus it might be tolerable, 
but, even then, not lovable. Its praise is its silence. 

With the ancients, there was a kind of awe con- 
nected with the idea of silence — the deep and incom- 
prehensible were there— the boundless unknown. A 
temple arose to the god of Silence, to give sanctity 
to the kiea. "Silence," says o^, "is deep as eter- 
nity— «peech as shallow as time." And shall we pre- 
fer the measurable to the infinite? Shall we proclaim 
into ridicule our little virtues, and thus lose their 
power to charm? for there is a kind of power about 
a dignified silence, in general, which is felt, though 
its cause be unexplained. How important, then, is 
«lence, as to this particular virtue— a mouth to which 
converts it into a very weakness. But it will never 
be loquacious, except where vanity holds a conspic- 
uons place in character. 

In the more distinguishing virtues Isabella and 
Elkabeth pteMat a fine contrast. Elhiabeth had 



courage and vanity— Isabella had courage and mod- 
esty. Elizabeth gloried in learning; but Hume, her 
admirer, admits that, "unhappily for literature, at 
least for the learned of this age. Queen Elizabeth's 
vanity lay more in shining by her own learning, than 
in encouraging men of genius by her liberality." 
Isabella's pretensions were far more humble in learn- 
ing and accomplishments, in general; yet she en- 
couraged the learned by a munificent patronage. 
Elizabeth had those strong and masculine powers of 
mind which divorced her from the sympathies of 
her sex. Isabella had the fortitude of a hero; but so 
nicely was it balanced by decorum and propriety of 
manners, that none were more feminine. Eliza- 
beth's "views might be more or less expanded; but 
self was the steady, unchangeable centre, while Isa- 
bella's generous nature knew no centre or circum- 
ference, but melted in sympathy and love for all her 
race. None had a higher pride of independence than 
Elisabeth, nor more ostentation in its display. Isa- 
bella, without show of individual power, while, in 
truth, '* her will was law, governed in such a man- 
ner, that it might appear the joint action of Ferdi- 
nand and herself." She quietly, yet firmly acted 
for her people, and, doing this, had not time to boast 
of it. Elisabeth's ostentation provokes ridicule and 
contempt Isabella's modest reserve and amiability 
throw around her very faults the tints of virtue. 
Who would not rather imitate an Isabella, in the 
harmony of her virtues, than an Elizabeth in her 
irregular powers and passions! 

The essence of the whole matter is found in the 
old Roman motto: "fate quam viderit:" (excel- 
lence and not its semblance:) not the boast of en- 
dowments, nor the pride of independence, but the 
reality, in quiet Improprieties are often the result 
of a want of reflection. Will one of my readers 
t&ink, and again say, " I am independent?" 
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Loan Bacon began to write against the Aristote- 
lian philosophy in his sixteenth year. At the age of 
nineteen he wrote his famous treatise entitled, Hie 
State of Europe, which gained him vast applause. 
In his twenty-eighth year he was made Counsel Ex- 
traordinary to the British Queen. From this post 
he was advanced to that of Lord High Chancellor 
of the British realm. He died with the just repu- 
tation of being the greatest phflosopher of his age. 
Pitt was Prime Minister of England at twenty-five. 
Canning was in Parliament when barely beyond his 
boyhood. Julius Cesar, when a youth, was so re- 
markable for hfs strength of mind, as to cause Sylla 
to observe, that "he saw in that stripling many a 
Marius." Besides, if we may be allowed to couple 
two of the most opposite things in nature and in his- 
tory together, Alexander had conquered the worid, and 
the immaculate Jesus had redeemed it, at thirty- three. 
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THE THREEFOLD CHARACTER OF MAN. 

BT RX-V. XZRA JOVXB. 

"For I am fearfully and wonderfully made." 

David, who uttered the above lentiment, was a 
man with a physical, intellectual, and moral nature, 
like that of other men. He lived in the same world 
in which we live. His general relations, to time and 
eternity, to society and to God, were the same as 
ours. In no respect was he so different from any 
other human beings as to modify, greatly, the above 
sentiment, when applied to them. It is emphatically 
true of every man, that he is fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. 

1. Ab a pkyneal being. I profess no great ac- 
quaintance with the anatomy and physiology of the 
human body; but even the cursory observer may 
see that its structure is wonderfal and fearful. We 
admire the beauty, symmetry, and utility of works 
of human contrivance. Our wonder is kept on the 
stretch by the new inventions of human genius that 
are constantly appearing. We stand, in rapt admi- 
ration, before the creations of the sculptor and paint- 
er; but as lovely, or grand, or life-like as they may 
appear, they have not life, nor breath, nor speech; 
and they can scarcely be said to approach the human 
body in its wonderful, mysterious, and strangely 
harmonious structure. The nice adaptation of its 
parts to each other — to the whole body-*to the end 
for which they were designed — the peculiar and com- 
plicated construction of the eye and ear— the nicety 
and delicateness of the whole nervous system — the 
great strength of such small muscles — ^the number 
and skillful arrangement of the bones — the manner 
in which food is converted into nutriment, and dif- 
fused through the whole system — ^the force with 
which the heart propels the blood, the rapidity of its 
circulation, and the mode of its purification — the 
exquisite formation of the lungs — all the organs of 
speech — the voice itself, so varied in tone, so rich, so 
strangely sweet, so spell-like in its power— the vital 
principle, that keeps the whole in motion— consid- 
ered as a whole, or in its various parts, where is there 
any thing in art like it?— whei^ any thing half so 
wonderful? Who would have any nerve, or muscle, 
or bone, or limb, or organ, or any part of it, diflRsr- 
ent, either in formation, location, or function, from 
what it is? Well might David, even when gazing 
at his body, exclaim, " I am wonderfully made!" 

But the body is also fearful in its structure; for 
there is no moment, nor circumstance of life, in 
which it is not in danger of derangement, of a loss 
of its vital principle, and of a reduction to the dust 
from whence it was taken. The slightest violation 
of those laws of health, which are so imperfectly un- 
derstood by the great mass of mankind, and per- 
fectly by none, will introduce derangement that may 
result in death. A very small insect, that lees than 



the strength of your little finger could crush, may, 
by a bite or a sting, carry a mortal poison into it 
which no medical skill can remove. A single tainted 
breath, a little unwholesome food or drink, the toa 
intense heat or cold, a slight wrench of any part of 
the system, a little over excitement or want of ex- 
ercise, may occasion death. Death comes, some- 
times, when it is least expected. When the whole 
system seems to be in a glow of health, and in har- 
monious action, all at once the glow fiides away, the 
heart ceases to beat, the breathing stops, the whole 
action is arrested, and it lies before us a lifeless clod. 
Individuals have retired to bed, at night, in ^parent 
health, and in the morning were found dead. At 
what moment, or hour, or why life left them, we 
know not; but it is gone. Others have been walk- 
ing along the street, with no appearance of disease 
upon them, and have suddenly fallen, and closed 
their eyes for ever upon the light of time. How 
fearful to die thus suddenly — thus unexpectedly to 
drop back to dust! Truly our bodies an "fear- 
fully,** as well as "wonderfully made." 

2. Am an inUlUchial being, Man, as a physical 
being, wonderful as he is, partakes of the nature of 
brutes. But, as an intellectual being, he rises above 
the brutes, partakes of the nature of angels, and 
reaches even to a faint Ukeness of Deity. How as- 
tonishing his progress in knowledge! He com- 
mences life, with only the power to know. During 
a few of the first years of his existence, his sphere 
of observation is exceedingly limited. The nursery, 
a few toys, his parents, the domestics, constitute his 
world. But every observation that he makes, in- 
creases his ability to observe. As his ability in- 
creases, his sphere enlarges, and the records of UiCta 
and appearances on the tablet of his memory multi- 
ply. Soon he begins to ask how and why things 
are so. Then he examines, analyses, and compares 
the records on memory's tablet, and arrives at prin- 
ciples and laws. • He traces effects to their causes, 
and ascertains that causes, of a certain nature, must 
produce certain effects, even though be has not wit- 
nessed those effects. Thus he learns to reason. In 
a little while, the child of the nursery, who did not 
know that fire would bum, or why an apple, let 
loose from the hand, fell' to the floor, stands before 
us a man, and ui^|^ds to our astonished view the 
laws and mysteriee of the vegetable, aninial, and 
mineral kingdoms, explains the geological structure 
of the earth, and spreads before us the laws by which 
the whole universe of matter is controlled. If we 
do not watch each step of advancement, in capacity, 
strength, and discipline, the change from the boy to. 
the man seems like a dream. To-day he lies a puny 
infiant in his mother's arms: to-morrow he rises and 
grasps the lij^tnings of heaven, and makes them do 
his pleasure. To-day he gazes with wonder at the 
light on his mother's table: to-morrow he plants his 
feet on some central point of the works 4>f Ood, and, 
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with no looks of snrpriie, stands amid the concen- 
trated biaie of the nniverae of worlds, and discourses 
eloquently of their relative sizes, distances, and mo- 
tions. To-day he is pleased, but knows not why, 
with the flowers that bloom along his path, the songs 
of the birds around him, and the music of the brook, 
that goes murmuring by his father's door: to-mor- 
row he gaies, with an intelligent eye, upon the Ht- 
ing lines of beauty drawn all over the green earth, 
and painted In characters of glorious light on yon- 
der sky, and listens with an ecstasy of delight to 
the nnjarring harmony of myriads of worlds, that, 

** In BsMonli ear, atter fortli a f loriout ▼oice.'* 
To-day he can scarcely teli the occurrences of yes- 
terday: to-morrow he rehearses fluently the history 
of the world during all pest time — the rise, progress, 
decline, and final overthrow of every nation that has 
passed to decay, and the causes of their fall. He 
draws out, from the misty past, enervating luxuries, 
overgrown pride, cold-hearted selfishness, mad ambi- 
tion, dark-featured vices, and horrid crimes; and 
then, as their consequent, garments rolled in blood, 
wasted fields, desolate homes, burning cities, and the 
smoldering ruins of once splendid and mighty em- 
pires, and hokls them up as warnings— as beacon 
lights to nations that are, or are to be. To-day he 
does not know what yon mean when you speak of 
God: to-morrow he reasons from effect to cause, 
and from cause to effect, and proves the existence of 
a great first Cause, that he calls God. He makes 
yon see his footsteps on every mountain, plain, riv- 
er, bke, and ocean, and on every star that -shines 
from the blue depths above. He makes you hear 
him walk over earth in the whirlwind and the storm, 
and listen to his voice in every whispering breeae, in 
the rolling thunder, in the terrible earthquake, and 
in the myriad notes of nature's music. Reading 
from the records that He has made of himself in na- 
ture and providence, he shows that it is more rea- 
sonable to suppose, that he is just what the Bible 
declares him to be, than any thing different. He 
unfolds his government, laws, and righteous claims 
on the love and service of man, man's rebellion, the 
depravity of his heart, his sinful course, the awful 
penalty of the law, Jesus the hope of the world, the 
Lamb bleeding to wash away its sins, the excellences 
of religion, the peace and joy that it affords its pos- 
sessor here, and the ineffable bliss that it promises 
him hereafter. In moments of holy enthusiasm, he 
raises him above the mists of this worid, opens the 
gates of heaven, and places him in the company of 
chorabim and seraphim, angel and archangel, and 
shining seraph, amid the radiant glories of the 
throne, the glowing smiles of Jesus, and the thrill- 
ing music of voices and harps unnumbered. But 
let us take another view of him. In imitation of his 
great Author, he is a creator. Look at the magnifi- 
cent cities that he has planned and built— «t the mon- 
nments of his greatness, in architecture, painting. 



and sculpture — in the complicated and powerful ma- 
chinery that he has constructed — ^in the palaces that 
he has sent *< walking over the water like things of 
life" — in the fire-horses that he has sent running 
over the land with almost the lightning's speed, 
drawing hundreds of human beings, and thousands 
of tons burden — in the electric conveyance of 
thought that he has devised, by wluch two individ- 
uals, hundreds of miles distant from each other, may 
converse together in the same moment of time. 
When I think of these astonishing facilities for rapid 
conveyance of news, with reference to the diffusion 
of the words of life among mankind, I almost seem^ 
to see the angel, that has the everlasting Gospel to 
preach, flying over earth. How wonderful is man'a 
intellectual structure! How wonderful its power of 
thought, of invention, of memory, of imagination, 
of reasoning! But, O, how fearfully delicate that 
structure! A little too intense application, a too 
great exertion of its faculties, straining them be- 
yond their full tension, suddenly snaps asunder the 
main-spring— its wheels are thrown into wild disor- 
der-^ts power ia gone— its glory has departed. The 
man who, a little while ago, stood before you with a 
giant intellect, the mighty power of whose thought 
was felt in every enlightened nation — whose elo- 
quence fell, like a resistless spell, upon listening 
thousands— who was the admired leader of millions, 
is now an. object of the deepest commiseration, and 
may be led by a little child. The brightness of his 
genius has been shrouded in a starless night Uke 
one who has lost his way at midnight, in some deep 
wilderness, he gropes and gropes, as if he expected 
soon to spy some light; but no light appears— no 
ray flashes across his vision. O, is it not fearful to 
think how easily the light of intellect may go out, 
and a dreadful night of insanity ensue, that shall last 
till life is over! 

3. Am a moral being. As an intellectual being he 
is capable of perceiving his relations and duties to 
God and his fellow-men. But it is as a moral being 
that he can feel the force of moral obligation, re- 
ceive premonitions and prelibations of the conse- 
quences of performing or not performing his duties, 
and choose, in full view of the results, the reward, 
and the penalty, to do them, or to leave them un- 
done. It is as a moral being that he can influence ' 
and be influenced by the character and conduct of 
others. How wonderful and fearful is this power! 
Look at it a moment A single act of deception, 
dishonesty, or injustice, performed in the presence 
of a child, may give a vicious direction to his char* 
acter for life. He may be the means of molding 
the character of a hundred others, and each of those 
hundred a hundred more, and, in that astonishing 
ratio, they may go on multiplying during all time. 
How many millions will appear at the judgment 
that have been influenced by that single act! How 
many, amid the agonies of the second death, may 
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point back to it aa the occasion of their damnation! 
On the other hand, suppoae that act were a virtuous 
one. How many of that bright and happy com- 
pany, who shall sweep the lyres of heaven, may at- 
tribute their salvation to its influence! Think of 
this, ye parents and teachers of youth. It is as a 
moral being that he can engage in enterprises that 
tend to the injury or the benefit of society — ^to its 
purification from vice, and an alleviation of its 
countless miseries, or to pour streams of pollution 
and death all through it, and breathe over it a mias- 
ma that shall blast every thing that is lovely and 
good. It is as a moral being that he can cultivate 
his sensuality, develop his selfishness, exalt self into 
a god, at whose shrine he will compel his own noble 
nature to do homage, and on whose altars he will 
lay hundreds of bleeding and murdered souls, and 
thus coil the fiery viper, remorse, around his own 
spirit, that shall poison every hour of life, and crush 
out peace for ever and ever. It is as a moral being 
that he may suppress his sensual nature, deny self, 
and cultivate that pure and heavenly benevolence 
that will lead him through trials, persecutions, and 
sufferings, that tear the very life-strings, and make 
every cord of bis heart bleed, in order that he may 
wipe away the tear, relieve the bodily maladies, and 
heal the heart agonies of his fellow-beings, and res- 
cue their souls from the fangs of the terrible and 
everlastmg destroyer. Witness Howard, resigning 
the luxuries and delights of refined society, and 
crawling through gloomy and noisome dungeons, to 
dispel the darkness of despair from the mind of the 
convict — to cheer his heart — ^to teach him that he 
may enjoy, even in his cell, a nobler, sweeter liberty 
than man can grant, even the liberty wherewith 
Christ makes free, and that, ere long, when he lies 
down in his damp dungeon, and dies, and goes down 
into the grave, he may find immortal flowers bloom- 
ing there, and go up a shining pathway, to stand on 
the broad plains and beneath the beautiful light of 
heaven, and breathe for ever a fresh and free atmos- 
phere, that shall send inefiTable delight thrilling along 
every nerve. It is as a moral being that he is capa- 
ble of denying the truth, casting away every relic 
of nobility, turning traitor to himself and his God, 
rather than endure scorn and persecution, or, on the 
other hand, of adhering to the truth even amid the 
agoniee of the rack, and the burning fires of martyr- 
dom. It is as a moral being that he fell, introduced 
sin into the world, and sent its dark stream flowing 
down through the hearts of every individual of ev- 
ery generation, to the close of time, bearing upon 
its bosom the bitterest woes — the wrecks of the 
peace, and hope, and happiness, and everlasting in- 
terests of millions. It is as a moml being that the ; 
Son of God came down from his throne of lij^t, ; 
and groaned, and Ued, and died for him. It is as 
a moral being that he is a probationer here for a 
few brief years, and that a single act of the mind. 



choosing or refusing the terms of salvation, will de- 
termine whether, when his probation closes, he shall 
be admitted, as a member of the Church triumphant, 
to stand on Mount Zion, in the light of the excellent 
glory of God, in the enjoyment of unnumbered and 
unfoiliog beatitudes, or shall sink down to regions of 
darkness, to be a companion of devils and damned 
spirits, and for ever dwell where the worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. So wonderful and 
fearful is man's moral nature. But it is the union 
of these three natures that constitutes man. If be 
were destitute of either, he would be less than man. 
It is in their union that he is most mysterious. So 
intimate is their association, and such are their gen- 
eral laws, and such is the reciprocal influence be- 
tween them, that one cannot be impaired without 
injuring the others. If the moral nature is disor- 
dered, as it is by nature, in every man, the vision of 
the intellect is obscured, and its powers weakened, 
and such habits of life are formed as enfeeble the 
body. If the intellect is deranged, the regulator of 
the body and the moral feelings is gone. If the 
body is diseased and in pain, the equilibrium of the 
intellect is disturbed, and a fixedness of its attention, 
and a concentration of its powers, for any great 
length of time, is prevented, and the feelinga of the 
heart become dull and stupid. And such, also, is 
their union, and such are the circumstances of this 
existence, that a permanent derangement of the in- 
tellect, or a loss of the life of the body, doses up his 
probation, and seals the character of hui immortal 
part for eternity. And as the intellect is constantly 
liable to be shattered, and the body to lose ite life, 
suddenly, and by an unavoidable cause, he is liable 
to fell, in a moment— in the twinkling of an eye, 
right out of the active bnsinesB of the world, away 
from the embrace of his friends— away from all his 
fancied pleasures, into a world where joy cometh 
not, and no ray of hope ever shineth; or, on the other 
hand, to step directly from the comparative dark- 
ness, and pains, and sorrows of earth, into the un- 
clouded brightness, the complete and everlasting joys 
of heaven. Is not man fearfully and wonderfully 
made? 



MARY. 
Thb name Mary I have ever esteemed as one of 
the choicest in the whole vocabulary of names. It 
was derived from the Hebrew Miriam, and, hence, 
was the name of the sister of Moses. It was the 
name, also, of that remarkable female disciple whose 
heart was so full of evil before her conversion, but 
whom Jesus so loved alter it. Mary of Bethany 
was that sweet spirit who chose the better part, 
which was not to be taken from her. Above all, 
the mother of our Lord was known by this title, 
and her virtues, to say nothing of her honor, have 
thrown a halo of glory around the name of Mary. 
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MARCH, 1847. 

LITERARY SKBTCHEa. 
TH> WXW BACX or AKXBIOAKS. 

The pasting off of one race of men, and the coming 
on of another, must, under any circumstances, com- 
mand the attention of all thinking persons; bat, when 
these changes occur in our own country, and under our 
own observation, they cannot fail to excite the deepest 
interest. 

The day was, when the western continent, including 
all its islands, was peopled by a race of men, whose 
character, manners, and customs, were strikingly pecu- 
liar. Their civilisation, as a general thing, had not 
reached a very great elevation; but there was, never- 
theless, something about it, which has always attracted 
the notice of the speculative and curious. 

Their dwellings were extremely simple in their con- 
struction, consisting, in general, of the bark peeled 
from large trees, and laid upon a slight frame-work of 
saplings. A few of these rude cabins formed the town 
or village of a tribe ; and the inhabitants, either all at 
home, or all abroad, spent a meny life of it from year 
to year. When at home, their days were devoted to 
fishing in the neighboring streams, and visidng through 
their village circle, and gossiping their time away in 
jocular conversation; while their evenings were drawn 
ont in loud merriment around huge fires in the open 
forest, or in smaller clubs about their blaxing chimney 
comers. The old men, with their curiously- wrought 
pipes, would sit in mute attention, looking complacently 
on the bands of young men and maidens, sporting and 
dancing on the beaten play-ground within the village 
circle. Sometimes the old patriarchs themselves would 
have a merry season, which, however, was always 
closed by a war-dance around a magnificent fire on the 
common. 

Thus the time went happily along, while the tribe 
were in their winter or sunmier quarters; but their 
springs and autumns were spent abroad, in the exciting 
vicissitudes of the chase. Some on foot, others well 
mounted on horses, a whole nation would periodically 
sally out into the vast, unbroken forest, and pass whole 
months in wild adventures, which, if properly written, 
would fill the world with romance. Whenever a hos- 
tile tribe ventured to cross their path, or encroach upon 
their acknowledged hunting grounds, battles would 
sometimes happen, which, in the days of Miltiades or 
Caesar, wonld have been chronicled with admiration. 

This was savage life. It was the life of a great and 
numerous people. In the southern part of this conti- 
nent, they, or some older inhabitants, had made con- 
siderable advancement in several of the more useful 
branches of civilization. In Mexico, in Yucatan, and 
all along the isthmus connecting us to South America, 
the natives had, before the landing of Columbus, made 
a noble beginning in architecture, in government, and 
in a sort of pictorial language. But, both north and 
south, the greatest portion of the people were but the 
rude, unlettered children of nature. The forest was 
their home; hunting, and fishing, and dancing, and 
fighting, constituted their chief employment; and their 
life was rather that of a talking animal, than of a think- 
ing intelligence. 

But, whatever these people were, they are pauing 
Vol. VII.— 12 



away* Their cabin fires, in many large sections of 
their residence, have been extinguished, and that for 
ever. Their sports and dances have nearly ceased; 
and the voice of revelry is seldom heard among the 
few that now remain. Those few, driven from their 
old habitations, and from the graves of their sleeping 
fathers, have receded before the footsteps of another 
race, which has been advancing rapidly upon them. 
Far away in the western wildwoods; far from the land 
that nourished them ; far from all the endearing asso- 
ciations of their early childhood, this unfortunate peo- 
ple are now spending the decline of their national 
existence, with the mournful consciousness, that, when 
that existence shall be over, there is for it no possible 
resurrection. Though Christianity has gone among 
them, and pointed their way to another state of being, 
they painfully realize the loss of their former earthly 
greatness, without one hope of recovering their once 
happy and powerful position. As the rough winds of 
winter sweep around their low dwellings, and sigh in 
midnight melody over the new-made graves of their 
fallen countrymen, how must the hearto of the living 
throb with emotion, and their eyes fill with the tears of 
sorrow, perceiving, as they do, a winter coming which 
shall have no breaking, and a night advancing which 
shall see no morrow! 

But, reader, mournful as these reflections may be, we 
must not dwell on them too far. This change of races 
is a providential arrangement; and it is undoubtedly 
ordered for the general good. Though some might 
look upon it as a novelty, it is far from being strange in 
the history of man. The same thing has happened 
many times before. 

The Pelasgi, for example, were the aboriginal inhab- 
itants of Greece; but the Egyptians, and Phoenicians, 
and colonies from several countries, came, and con- 
quered or expelled the old setders, and occupied their 
places. Italy, also, was densely populated by different 
tribes, and one portion of it, Etruria, had reached a 
high state of civilization, when £neas, with his band of 
Trojan exiles, came, and subdued the country, and 
made his followers the lords of the new soil. The 
Arabian false prophet, by himself and his successors, 
overran Arabia, and Egypt, and portions of Europe, 
and almost the half of Asia, sweeping every thing 
before him, and introducing new laws, a new religion, 
and a strange people into every place that submitted to 
his amis. Afterward, when the world had nearly set- 
tied down again, Genghis-Khan, a Mogul ot Tartar 
prince, arose in the extreme north of Asia, and ad- 
vancing south and westward, spread universal devasta- 
tion through all the earth, overturned kingdoms and 
empires of the oldest date, and settled his blood-thirsty 
soldiery down, as lords of the ascendant, in every con- 
quered land. Next, the savages from the north of Eu- 
rope, the Lombards, Goths, and Huns, came pouring 
down on enfeebled Rome, and spoiled the once iron- 
hearted conquerors of the world. Then, other north- 
ern tribes from the Scandinavian hive, advanced west- 
ward into France and England in successive swarms, 
until the old Celts gave way, and submitted to a more 
powerful race. 

Such, in fact, has been the universal history of man- 
kind. The sons of Noah have ever been at war. The 
children of Shem, under Abraham, rose upon the Ca- 
naanites, the sons of Ham, and drove them from their 
place. These very sons of Ham, under the banner of 
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the Arabian priest, descend upon the territories of Ja- 
phet, and possess a portion of his soil. The sons of 
Japhet carry back the war, and, being the youngest and 
superior race, gain the ascendancy upon both Shem 
and Ham. So, in the majesty of their strength, and 
thirsting for new regions to conquer, as soon as the 
ships of Ferdinand and Isabella bring baclc the tidings 
of a new world discovered, they pour into it in a cease- 
less torrent, and overrun it all. Finding here their old 
enemies, whether the sons of Ham or of Shem not be- 
ing to them material, they pushed forward their con- 
quests, until the arms of Cortes and Pizarro had broken 
the power and spirit of their foe. Since then the new 
race has been continually advancing; and the old one 
has been melting gradually away. 

But, as the loss of any race is a real loss to 
the human family, it becomes an interesting inquiry, 
whether the world has gained by the progress and 
triumph of the one now coming forward. For several 
considerations I am led to regard the new race as the 
most perfect known in the history of mankind ; and, in 
order to be a little explicit in my statements, and be- 
cause the topic is worthy of much care, I will present 
the reasons of this opinion with some degree of method 
and design. 

1. This new race, then, is to be considered as a very 
superior race, because it is taken from the family of 
Japhet, which, in every age, has shown its superiority 
over the other two. Of the sons of Noah, the first set- 
tled in Asia, the second chiefly in Africa, and the third 
in Europe. 

The Asiatic family, extending from the river Euphra- 
tes to the eastern shores of Tartary and China, has, by 
uni versed consent of historians, always stood lowest in 
the scale of civilization. For four thousand years or 
more, they have slept in almost uninterrupted oblivion ; 
the occasional outbreaks of a few adventurous spirits, 
like Genghis and the celebrated Prester John, serving 
only to demonstrate the continuance of what little life 
they have ever had. Their social condition, laws, and 
customs; their institutions in morals, government, and 
religion; and, equally, their science, literature, and 
arts, in spite of all their modern pretensions to ancient 
splendor, have never made the slightest perceptible 
impression on the mind or manners of mankind. 

The second family, which is that of Ham, has, on 
the other hand, risen to some distinction in the history 
of man. There was Canaan, the father of the Phoeni- 
cians, whose descendants erected Tyre and Sidon in 
western Asia, and Utica and Carthage in Africa, and 
Cadiz and other places on the coast of Spain. They 
carried letters into ancient Greece, and commerce 
almost around the globe. There was Nimrod, the 
mighty hunter, also the son of Ham, who built up 
the splendor of old Babylon ; who conquered Nineveh, 
and added all middle Asia to his dominions; and who, 
in his successors, elevated the standard of human life 
to some degree of magnificence. There was Mizraim, 
the Menes of Egyptian history, whose posterity built 
the pyramids, and erected the towers of Thebes and 
Memphis, and instituted the older schools of philosophy, 
and scattered the first dawning light of civilization over 
the ancient world. There was Ludim, the eldest son 
of Mizraim, and, consequently, of the posterity of 
Ham, who established the kingdom of ancient Lydia, 
which, in the days of Cnssas, was a proverb for the 
greatest splendor and wealth. Her armies advanced 



her influence to the eastern seas; her mechanics carried 
the arts of painting, and dying, and other branches of 
labor, to the highest pitch of perfection; her artists sur- 

! passed their age in gardening, in architecture, and in 
music; and her statesmen stood first on the record of 
wisdom and renown. This, in a word, was the civiliza- 
tion — ^these were the deeds of the posterity of Noah*s 
second son. 

But, after all, what is all this to the acknowledged 
achievements of the European race? Run your eye 
over the annals of heroic Greece and classic Rome. 
Glance over the history of middle and modem Europe, 
from the days of Petrarch to the reign of the present 

; British Queen. Then, turn your admiring gaze on our 
own fair land, and exult, as yon will, on our patriot 
fathers* deeds. Now, tell me, whose history, whose 
civilization, whose glory have you seen? They are 
the triumphs gathered by the different members of your 
own paternal household. They all pertain to you — ^to 
us Anglo-Americans, whose history thus reaches back- 
ward to the Flood. 

Did the Greeks astonish all the nations by their wis- 
dom and knowledge, their literature and philosophy, 
their progress in the arts, and their power in arms? 
They were the members of your &ther*s house. Did 
the Romans, by their own energy, and in spite of every 
obstacle, conquer, on the plains of Carthage, the sons 
of Ham, and lift their sceptre over the heads of the 
posterity of Shem, and spread their liberty, and light, 
and language over all the world? They were your 
elder brethren. Have the Italians, and Spaniards, and 
French, and Germans, and English, in modem times, 
successively amazed each other, and all the rest of 
mankind, by their brilliancy and power of intellect, by 
their immortal works of genius, by the bold achieve- 
ments of their art and science, and by an enterprise 
which has given them the undisputed empire of the 
entire family of man? Thou, reader, art the inheritor 
of their blood. Thou art a daughter or a son of Ja- 
phet. The great names in history are those of thy own 
kindred. If there was any eloquence in Demosthenes, 
or Cicero, or ^mmet, or Chatham, the glory of it per- 
tains to thee. If there was any grandeur of intellect in 
Socrates, or Plato, or Aristotle, or Abelard, or Bacon, 
or Newton, it was the presage of thy own intellectual 
power. If there has been any sublimity in the tri- 
umphs of philosophy, from Thales to him of our own 
beloved land, who wove his garland from the stoim- 
cloud's rich but fearful rosary, they are all thine own. 
Have the harp of poesy, and the lyre of song, as diey 
have been handed down from Homer to Virgil, and 
from Virgil to Dante, and from Dante to Shakspeare, 
and from Shakspeare to our modem bards, ravished the 
ear of mortals, and held the world's mute attention by 
their seraphic sweetness and their power to charm? 
That harp— that lyre, belongs to thee. Do you look 
back with wonder on the deeds of Alexander, on the 
daring military feats of Csesar, on the bold exploits of 
Belisarius and Narses, on the surprising genius of 
Napoleon, and on the immortal patriotism and valor of 
our Washington? All — all is thine. Japhet has ever 
had the supremacy of the world; and we are his sons 
and daughters. 

2. The Anglo-American race must stand first, be- 
cause it embraces the best portions of Japhet's great 
family. It is derived, as all know, from the Anglo- 
Saxon; the Anglo-Saxon took ito origin from the CelU; 
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the Celtiwere descended from the encient Scythians; 
and the Scjrthians are believed to have been the chil- 
dren of Gomer, the first-born of the sons of Japhet. 
The oflfspring^ of Gomer were called Scythians, by the 
Greeks and Romans, and, perhaps, by the Scythians 
themseWes, in reference to their unparalleled military 
genius; for the fact, that the Teutonic word tcheter, or 
schuter, and the Gothic «JHtt/a, both signify to thooit 
furnishes a key to the origin of this national appellation. 
The Scythians, then, were the great akooters of an- 
tiquity. This we should judge from their eventful 
history. 

Passing north and westward from the central parts of 
Asia, where Noah and his three sons had settled after 
the Flood, they spread themselves over vast regions of 
nnoccupied Asiatic territory, and then crossed over into 
the north of Europe. They were always a wandering, 
energetic, unsettled people. The Greeks, from the be- 
ginning to the end of their history, were ever making 
war upon them, but never conquered them. The Ro- 
mans, when, as we. are told by Livy, they could muster 
one hundred and fi% thousand warriors, were com- 
pletely humbled by them under Brennus, who sacked 
their city, and then leveled it to the ground. In the 
seventh century before Christ, they rushed down from 
the north into Asia Minor, and, by some of the most 
splendid achievements ever performed in war, took 
military possession of the country, and perpetuated for 
a long time their name. Scarcely able to restrain their 
own impetuosity, they rushed into Palestine, at that 
time renowned for its martial spirit, where, in spite of 
all opposition, they not only gained many great victories, 
but acquired and held possession of large tracts of 
land; and, at this day, the towers of Bethshan stand on 
the site of ancient Scythiopolis, or the city of the 
Scythians, which was there the seat and centre of their 
power. This city, mentioned in the Septuagint version 
of the Scriptures. (Judges i, 27,) under the title above 
given it, will carry down the name and fame of our 
original ancestors to the end of time. 

Out of the Scythians arose the Celts, who, from the 
beginning of their history, have demonstrated a high 
superiority over all their kindred tribes. In the quick- 
est time imaginable, they made themselves masters of 
the entire north of £urope, expelling or subduing the 
original population, though related to them by the ties 
of blood. Under their general title of Celts, they con- 
quered Spain, drove out the old inhabitants from Italy 
to the neighboring islands, and in all those vast regions 
set up and maintained their power. Under the martial 
appellation of Germans, or toarriora, they cleared them- 
selves a wide place in the heart of Europe, where they 
have ever since remained. With the similar title of 
Belgse, from the Celtic 6^^, or warlike^ they estab- 
lished their outposts on the northern seas, whence they 
made irruptions, from time to time, to Greece and Asia 
Minor, and almost to the extremities of the world. To 
the west of Germany, and under the ancient appellative 
of Gauls, they swept every opposing people from the 
field, where, to this hour, they have maintained their 
sway. Pushing their conquests northward, they dis- 
covered the British islands, and immediately both Erin 
and Albion became their own. Since that day, the 
early histories of Germany, France, Spain, and Eng- 
land, have carried the Celtic name to the highest pitch 
of glory and renown. 

From the Celtic sprang the Anglo-Saxon race, which. 



in its turn, has held the same supremacy over the Celts, 
that the Celts had maintained over the Scythians of 
old. The Saxons, deriving their name and origin from 
the old Sacaa, so famous in classical history, were 
always the most vigorous of the Celtic tribes. The 
matrons of both Persia and Greece used to scare their 
unruly children into obedience, by telling them the 
Sacae were coming; and the word, to tack, borrowed 
from the Celtic sacqua, has always been employed to 
signify the most complete plunder of a town. So grate- 
ful were the Greeks, on one memorable occasion, for 
their providential deliverance from these bold warriors, 
that, on their return from battle, they established the 
religious festival of the Sacaia to commemorate the 
event. In the fourth century of the Christian era, they 
subjugated the north of Germany, which they held till 
&e eighth, when, by a series of most wonderful exploits; 
they conquered almost the whole. Not satisfied with a 
lai^ part of the continent of Europe, in company with 
the Angles, they passed into the British islands, driving 
the old Celts to the west and north of En^and, and 
making themselves the lords of the new soil. 

Of the two tribes, the Angles and Saxons, the latter 
would seem to have been the most bold and enterprising, 
the former the most cultivated and refined. The one 
was better adapted to war; the virtues of the other 
would 9hine best in peace. But, amalgamated as they 
have been, they have produced a race, which, for the 
last ten hundred years, has been equally successful in 
works of skill and enterprise— equally conspicuous in 
arts and in arms. Having established their power by 
struggles, which constitute the histoty of Europe for 
ten full centuries of time, the Anglo-Saxon race, at this 
moment, stands first among the tribes and &milies of 
the three oldest quarters of the globe. 

The power of England, the present seat of this great 
race, is a proverb in the mouths of all. Her literature, 
and science, and philosophy, and civil government, are 
the models of many powerful nations. Her armies have 
gone to the extremities of the world. They have erect- 
ed an empire in Asia, subdued the tribes of southern 
and central Africa, extended her dominion over almost 
the whole of the American continent, and lifted the 
sceptre of this mighty race over three-fourths of all the 
islands of the globe. Her navy rides triumphantly on 
every ocean and sea, and teaches all the tribes and 
families of men to respect or dread the English name. 
From England all the way to the southern cape of 
Africa, from the southern cape of Africa to New Zea- 
land, from New Zealand through the western Pacific 
ocean to Bhering's Straits, from Bhering's Straits to 
Newfoundland, and from Newfoundland back again to 
the British islands, her guns are giving a thundering 
echo to her power; her fleets of commerce, and her 
ships of war, are commanding the trade, or humbling 
the spirit of mankind; and her arts and sciences, her 
laws and manners, her literature and language, are 
taking possession of all lands. On the shores of the 
eastern continent, on the borders of the African desert, 
alike on the blooming and on the barren islands of 
every ocean, her printing presses are now in motion, 
and difiiising her civilization over all the world. 

From such a people, and under circumstances of the 
most thrilling interest, originated what I have ventured 
to call the Anglo-American race. Though deriving 
our existence from the Anglo-Saxon, we are rapidly 
rising, if we have not already risen, to the honorable 
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distinction of standing tfaas by ourselves. Inheriting 
much from our English ancestry, we are, by no means, 
a repetition of the English character. Our constitu- 
tion, our laws, our government, our literature, and even 
our language, either always have been, or are rapidly 
becoming very different from hers. The genius of the 
two nations is not the same. The spirit of our Anglo- 
Saxon fathers tends ever to a consolidated national 
power. The temper of the Anglo-American race points 
always to the liberty and elevation of the individual 
man. Our national idea is a loftier, a purer, in every 
way a better one than theirs. Our population, so far as 
it was derived from them, is an improvement on the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

The Pilgrims, who settled our eastern shores, were 
not a mixed class of men, taken at random from the 
mass of their countrymen. They were a select band, 
whose number was necessarily exacUy equal to the 
number of free, and manly, and liberal spirits in all 
that land. That number conld not have been increased. 
They were the hundred and one of nature's noblemen, 
resident in England at that day. They left not one be- 
hind; for, had there been another, he must have joined 
his peers. A band so small, and selected from so many 
millions, must have contained only the heroes of that 
age. They were the heroes of principle, and not 
merely of enterprise or power. From them New Eng- 
land has been peopled, and their genius has been 
stamped on everj' civil and religious blessing we enjoy. 

But our national character lacks not the business 
element. Not only are men of principle the best of 
business men, as the entire history of the east will 
show; but our southern borders were originally occu- 
pied by the most daring, and active, and adventurous 
spirits of the fatherland. No others would leave their 
homes, and expose tiieir fortunes to the doubtful vicissi- 
tudes of new and untried scenes. In obedience to 
these two causes, then, the Anglo-American race has 
sprung up from a chosen few, who had not their equals 
even in the Anglo-Saxon world. Proofs of this pater- 
nity we have long since given to all mankind. We are 
the only people on the globe, who has met successfully 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Though I plead not for war, 
yet, as a historic fact, it must be sUted, that twice we 
have closed with them on the field of blood ; twice, and 
that in our infancy, we have stood up against their 
utmost rage; twice have we conquered them, and driv- 
en them from our shores. Though openly proud and 
arrogant to a fault, that old race secretiy feels the rising 
superiority of the new. Forced to respect, they have 
learned to dread our power. That power is now rap- 
idly spreading over the globe. The continent we live 
in will soon be all our own. England, already at her 
«enith, will soon decline. As she sinks, though not be- 
cause she sinks, tiie star of our race will rise. We 
shall soon more universally demonstrate, what I have 
herein tried to show, that the best blood of the human 
family, and that not less than five times refined, is run- 
ning in our veins. The Anglo-American is the best of 
Anglo-Saxon blood ; the Anglo-Saxon is the best of the 
Celtic; the Celtic is the best of the Scythian, which, rn 
its turn, is the very best blood that beat in old Noah*s 
heart. Through this remarkable climax has our race 
been formed ; and the very next cycle, in the histoiy of 
the world, will be justly and proudly entiUed the 
Anglo-American age. 

3. The Anglo-American race must stand first, be- 



cause its physical character has been so wonderfally 
improved by frequent mixture with the best races of 
mankind. Man, glorious as is his intellectual nature, is 
in part an animal, and lives an animal life. The laws 
which control the animal world also govern him. One 
of the most striking of those laws has been expressly 
applied by inspiration to the family of man. Marriage 
connections are forbidden within certain &mily limits; 
and we are thus commanded by authority, as well as 
otherwise taught by nature, to look abroad in the for- 
mation of matrimonial ties. Experience daily confirms 
the wisdom of this arrangement He, who ventures to 
transgress it, seldom fails to reap the fruit of his disobe- 
dience in numberless physical disabilities, which fall 
upon his unhappy offspring. Families have been known 
to become extinct from this single cause; while thou- 
sands suffer untold misfortunes, when they least suspect 
the source of their many ills. 

History throws light upon this law. For good and 
sufficient reasons, the Jews were commanded to keep 
themselves from all foreign marrii^ connections ; and 
there is no doubt, had they maintained their fidelity to 
God, in all other respects, as rigidly as they generally 
did in this, divine Providence would have controlled 
the natural effects of this restriction, and in every way 
overruled it for their good. But, in consideration c^ 
their deep sinfulness as a nation, after repeated warn- 
ings and reproofs, they were lef%, we have great reason 
to believe, to the ordinary course of nature; and the 
result was, whatever be the explanation, that no people 
was ever so remarkably distinguished for every species 
of physical misfortune recorded among the woes of man. 
Well did the apostle say of them, "That the command- 
ment which was ordained to life, they found to be unto 
death;'* for, from the days of Solomon to the captivity, 
and from tiie captivity to the fall and dispersion, the 
Jewish character continually degenerated ; and, in the 
last catastrophe, so sadly had their former energy de- 
clined, their resistance to the Romans, though bloody, 
exhibited only a nation's weakness struggling with de- 
spair. 

The Greeks, on the other hand, though principally 
descended from Javan, the fourth son of Japhet, de- 
rived their bodily vigor in great part from a mixture of 
many nations. Colonies from Asia Minor, from Phoe- 
nicia, from Egypt, and from several other quarters, 
settied in with the original inhabitants of Greece, and 
improved the blood of that heroic people. Rome, also, 
from the beginning to the end of her history, owed 
much of her vast energy to the same natural cause. 
Incessantly mingling with her own the best blood of 
her subjugated provinces, she maintained her sway, for 
many centuries, over the fortunes of the world ; and, 
at last, receiving in this manner more than she lost by 
her northern conquerors, she was enabled to stand up 
to the end of a great and glorious career. 

The physical character of the Anglo-Saxon hmUy 
derived, also, immense advantages from this common 
source. The original Welsh lost nothing by mixing 
with their Roman invaders. The Danes, and Saxons, 
and Angles, and Norman French, brought in succes- 
sively their respective tributes of enei^ and strength. 
All these, mixing and intermixing with each other, and 
with the old Picts and Scots, formed the present genera- 
tion of Englishmen, whose name is now reverberating 
over all lands. 

But, as in so many other things, so equally in this. 
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has the Anglo-American race the precedence over all 
the nations of ancient and modem times. Being by 
origin Anglo-Saxons, and thus inheriting all that our 
Welsh ancestiy received from so many sources, we 
have more recently added to our own the blood of 
almost evety great people. America is now, as it ever 
has been, the place of destination for the daring and 
adventurous of all the world ; and, at this moment, the 
best energies of every great family of Europe are giv- 
ing power and vigor to our muscles, and life, spirit, and 
animation to our nerves. So far from having enervated 
our character by continually intermarrying amongst 
ourselves, there is scarcely a domestic circle in the 
land, which does not represent several of the nations of 
modem times; for, on a moment*s reflection, I find that 
the blood of more than ten distinct people is running in 
the veins of my own little sons. We are, therefore, 
neither English, nor German, nor French; nor will any 
word, now in general nse, express precisely what we 
are. Another word must hereafter be employed. We 
are Anglo-Americans, a race made out of the best 
tribes of the Tery best of the three fiunilies that escaped 
the Flood ; and, physically considered, I have not the 
shadow of a doubt, that this new race, though surpassed 
by the antediluvians in inertness, and consequently length 
of life, is by far the most active, energetic, vigorous, and 
powerful that ever saw the sun. 

4. The Anglo-American must be the first race of 
men, because its intellectual character is forming under 
influences, which never conspired to produce one great 
result before. 

Whatever may be said of the crude principles of 
phrenology, the body is undoubtedly the basis of the 
mind ; and our intellectual life rests upon it, as its low- 
est and last support. It would be impossible for a 
great soul to manifest itself through the feeble and 
effeminate oiganization of a Chinese lord ; and it would 
be equally impossible for a mind of even moderate 
power to lose all its vigor, if condnnally stirred up by 
the raging animal spirits of an old Pict, or Scot. What 
a basis — what a bottom, then, has been laid in our 
physical constituiion, for the highest activity of our 
Anglo-American mind. 

And it would seem that that mind, by an order of 
divine Providence, is intrinsically the most perfect and 
powerful as yet given to any race of men. Though 
the reasons of this arrangement are known only to the 
all-wise Ruler of the world, it cannot be denied, that, 
for some purpose, be has seen fit to distinguish the 
Japhetic family, by sending into the world his rarest, 
choicest, noblest spirits through diis illustrious line. 

But, as there has been an improvement going on in 
the physical character of mankind, so, and even more 
emphatically, has there been a progress in the growth 
of mind. This we learn from the intellectual manifes- 
tations of the different ages of the world. A people*s 
civilization is the visible expression of that people's 
thought; and no one can now deny, after all the light 
which has recently been thrown upon the history of 
man, that civilization has been constantly advancing 
from year to year. 

There have been eight great epochs in the progress 
of mankind, which have had their peculiar styles of 
civilization; and it is no longer a question, that each 
period has been an improvement, not only on its imme- 
diate predecessor, bnt on all that went before. The 
glory of Egypt was eclipsed by the Periclean age of 



Greece. Greece was surpassed by the Augustan period 
of Rome. Rome was superseded by the Italians under 
Leo X. The Italians were thrown into the shade by 
the Columbian era of Spain. Spain was excelled by 
the French in the days of Louis XIV. Now, France 
> has gone down, and, from Klopstock to Goethe, Ger- 
many has had her day in the world of mind. England, 
which takes the supremacy next, can hold it bnt an hour; 
for here, vigorous, impatient, and strong, stands young 
America, ready to seize whatever becomes the property 
of the Anglo-Saxon name; and thus, the era that is 
next to dawn, and which shall shed such lustre as to 
make all the past look dim, is to be all our own — the 
unsurpassed, the unparalleled Anglo-American age. 

But that age itself may grow. Every era has its 
beginning, its progress, and its end. The influences 
acting upon it from without, and the energies at work 
within, give it a new development from day to day. 
Nor is it certain how long may be the period of this 
growth. So far as our civilization is founded upon the 
troth, it stands upon a rock, and cannot be moved. 
Who then can tell what shall be the intellectual limits 
of a race, whose descent is taken from so high a source, 
whose lineage is traced through so many of the most 
illustrious races of mankind, whose physical character 
has been perfecting itself so long, and whose civiliza- 
tion is the result of every thing great and good which 
the world has thus fiar possessed or known? 

It is a pleasing task to look back, and trace the pro- 
gression of impulses and influences, which have been 
propagated through many ages, and at length brought 
to act with almost undiminished power upon ourselv^ 
We have seen the manifestations of that great law, both 
in the physical and mental world, that nothing is lost. 
The vapor of to-day is the tempest or the shower of 
to-morrow. Now, we have a senseless clod at our 
feet; which next is an apple, or a man; and last of all, 
it is a clod again. So, thought never perishes. It is as 
immortal as the mind. Like the spirit that thinks, it 
only takes diffierent forms. The deed of yesterday has 
become the recollection of to-day. It is a conception 
to-morrow, and next day an element, a trait, a color, in 
some splendid picture or achievement of the mind. It 
may transfer itself to canvas, or to stone. Perhaps it 
shapes the slender shaft, or carves the figured capital, 
of the columns of some model of architectural beauty. 
It may spread itself out in a wide landscape, wrought 
to perfection by the hand of art, adorned vrith mounds, 
flowers, and spouting fountains. In the possession of 
another genius, it becomes a book, a poem, a treatise 
of law or science, a novum organvm in philosophy, 
with an influence as lasting as the mind. 

Revolutions in society, and the ideas which cause 
them, are equally lasting in their effects. An ingenious 
mind might construct a chain of these great events; 
and it would be a sublime employment to trace it back- 
ward, link by link, till we should reach that first one 
held by the hand of Adam, when the chorus of angels 
celebrated the birth of time. But this we may not do 
now. Let it suffice, that the last link is held by the 
genius of Anglo-American civilization. Around that 
blessed genius let us form a glorious family circle. 
Let hand be joined in hand, until every brother and 
sister of us are thus united. Then, keeping up our 
connection with our presiding genius, as the spirit of 
the past mns down the chain, and the electric power of 
heaven itself passes and flashes along its links, the 
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whole will become a line of living inflnences, pouring 
a tteady atream of impnlse and activity into the hearts 
of the last and best race of men. 

Bot I must now close. I have tasked the attention 
too long. For all the reasons I have assigned, I am not 
florry that the old race of Americans is passing off, and 
that a new and better one is coming forward. Though 
the one event is mournful indeed, the other is full of 
hope and joy. But I have not written to flatter my 
reader's prejudices, nor to exalt his pride. The good- 
ness of divine Providence should lead us to be grateful 
and humble in the use of his benefisctions. We should 
see only our responsibility in our dignified position ; and 
so, in conclusion, I will earnestly exhort my reader 
to get down upon bis knees, and thank God sincerely, 
that his own lot has been cast with this new people — 
that he has seen the dawning glory of this great race of 
Anglo-Americans. 

FOEEIONEE8. 

There is, at this time, a rapid immigration of foreign- 
ers to this country. The citizens of all nations, irom the 
Indies to Lapland, and from Lapland to Italy — ^persons 
of all ranks, from the nobility in exile, to the poor peas- 
ant seeking his daily bread — men of all manner of po- 
litical prediiecdons, from the Turk, devoted to a visible 
despot, to the wandering Hebrew, who acknowledges 
no lawgiver but the prophets of the living God; and 
devotees of all religions, from the worshiper of the 
black stone at Mecca, to the idolatrous emissaries of 
the Pope, are pouring in upon us in a continual stream. 
And what shall we do with them? Shall we make 
them the enemies of our laws, manners, and religion, 
by treating them unkindly? Or shall we incorporate 
them into our common Ibid, by extending to them the 
hand of charity and protection? Let each one answer 
this question, with an eye to the future, and with his 
hand on his heart 

NATIONAL VANITY. 

While the passion of glory, or ambition, or emula- 
tion has sometimes enlarged the borders of civilization, 
and advanced the great interests of the race, national 
vuiit^, whether in the political, literary, religious, or 
military form, has invariably exhibited the same empti- 
ness and barrenness of result, so characteristic of it in 
eveiy period of the past. Conceit, occasioned by suc- 
cess, has often procured calamities, both in nations and 
individuals, of which nothing but severe and meditative 
philosophy could calculate the cause. 

Alexander, cutting his pathway by patient conquest 
to fame, laughed at all labor, and became the wonder 
of the world ; but, on the banks of the Indus, he shed 
those tears of triumphant vanity, which fell as if on 
purpose to celebrate the termination of his victories, or 
to commemorate the loss or depravity of that principle 
which had given him his power. 

THE CTiU.^ADES. 

In one point of view, the famous Crusades, generally 
regarded as great misfortunes, have wrought much per- 
manent good to the human race. Though the result of 
a very base and contemptible superstition, and attended 
by every thing wretched and barbarous in the catalogue 
of misery and crime, they tended powerfully to break 
up the unsocial condition of the moral world, and rouse 
the death-sleep of the mind of man. 
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The Western Lancet. Edited by L. M. Law- 
tofij M. D. Lexin^ont Ky. — ^This seems to be an able 
work, and no doubt has a wide circulation. It merits 
extensive patronage from those interested in turgeiy 
and medicine in this country. 

LiTTELL^s LiYiNO Age maintains its original char- 
acter unimpaired. It gives a sort of abstract of the pe- 
riodical literature of the day. Its only fault is, it un- 
dertakes to do more than any ten such publications can 
perform. But it is very good, as far as it p>t*. 

The Mother's Magazine has three editors, al- 
though it contains not much more than half the amount 
of matter given monthly in our work. What there is 
of it, however, is certainly of the right kind. 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Youno Men*! 
Bible Society of Cincinnaii. 1846. — ^This is a 
branch of the great Parent Society, and is doing good. 
Rev. W. P. Strickland, the Agent of the American Bi- 
ble Socie^, assures us that they are going forward in 
carrying out the resolution adopted recently with un- 
bounded zeal. The association will do well in this 
quarter, so long as they keep their present efficient and 
able representative for Ohio in the field. Success to 
this good cause! 

Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of the Trustee* 
and Superintendent of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of 
the State of Ohio^ Jor 1846. — An excellent document, 
showing a good deg^e of success in this noble enter- 
prise. The prayers of the Christian world should go 
up for every institution of this kind. 

Blake's Juvenile Companion. JVlctc York: Har- 
per 8f Brothers. 1846. — ^This is quite a readable book 
for the young. 

BiBUCAL Repository ybr January, 1847. This is 
an unusually rich number, and maintains the established 
character of that excellent periodical. 

Methodist Quarterly Review Jor January, 
1847. — ^This is one of the very best numbers ever issued 
of this noble work. The first article, by our old friend. 
Rev. S. M. Vail, A. M., fully sustains his reputation as 
a scholar. His position, we think, notwithstanding all 
the strictures of his reviewers, is the true one. We 
may find time and space to refer to his subject again. 
But not having yet read the whole of this number, we 
will take another opportunity to give it a full perusal, 
and now pass on. The leading editorial article of this 
number is of a very high order. We wish we had 
space to say all we feel in relation to the Quarterly. 
Let it sufiice, that it stands well, and is an honor to its 
editor, to its patrons, and to the country. 

Belle- Vue Female Seminary, Bordeniown, JNT. 
/., is one of the finest female institutions in the country; 
and we hope we have many readers among its patrons 
and friends. If so, what we say of the school may do 
it good ; and that is, there is no better in the land. 

The Resurrection of the Dead: a F'indicatwn 
of the Literal Resurrection of the Human Body, in 
Opposition to the work qf Prffessor Bush. By Cal- 
vin Kingsley. George Peck, Editor. Lane if Tip- 
pett: JS''ew York. 1847.— This is an able and needful 
publication. The first of the three parts of it, how- 
ever, is too short The two other parU are quite full, 
and perfectly conclusive against Professor Bush. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The life of an editor is the most amusing of all li^es. 
Before taking onr seat among the " ancient and honora* 
ble," we had received frequent premonitions of some 
of the curious things that sometimes happen to them ; 
but, we can truly say, the half had never been told us. 

But we must inform our readers, also, that we are 
singularly constituted in our mental character, which 
adapts us precisely to take in good part every thing that 
is likely to occur to us in this position. Those little 
things which occasion some persons trouble and anxiety 
of mind, furnish us only with agreeable pastime. 

At the time of our induction into office, for example, 
we found lodged with our very able predecessor a com- 
plaint against a description of one of his plates; and, 
on reading it, we found that the Doctor had allowed his 
correspondent to make a grave error in the great sci- 
ence of topography. The description had placed, I 
think, a buoy, or something of that nature almost as se- 
rious, pertaining to an Irish harbor, on one side of the 
current, or channel, when it should have been on the 
other. Now, of course, that was enough for a fault- 
finder; and so a letter was dispatched, with the postage 
unpaid, to the Editor, that the thing might b« righted, 
and the world — the commercial world we suppose — suf- 
fer no further damage. 

The learned editor of the United States Evening Post 
has given his readers quite a chapter on the same gen- 
eral topic, and tells a good story of a painter, who hung 
up his best picture in a public place, desiring all who 
found fault with any part of it, to mark the place with a 
piece of chalk. Going next day to see how hu picture 
had fared with its critics, to his mortification he found 
nothing but a blank of white chalk-dust His critics 
had rubbed it all out A friend, learning his chagrin, 
consoled him, and told him to hang it up again, with 
the request that spectators should, on the next day, 
chalk all the parts which they might find to admire. 
This the poor painter did, and, on going, soon after, to 
see what might have happened to his work, was aston- 
ished to find it all chalked out again. This gave him 
great relief, and he went home encouraged to go on in his 
profession. Perhaps, should we extend the same liberty 
to our friends, we might be served in the same way; 
and, whether with praise or blame, we might have our 
work all scratched out So, fair readers, you will be 
good enough to read, in this periodical, whatever may 
suit your taste; and, if you chance to fall upon articles 
not exactly to your mind, be kind enough to thii^ that 
they may suit somebody else. 

Suppose, to change the thing a little, you should un- 
dertake to make a g^at feast, and invite to it twenty or 
thirty thousand of your friends. Suppose, also, your 
poor Editor should be invited to sit down among your 
guests; and, upon being asked how he liked the feast, 
should say, "Not at all," because there were many 
dishes there he could not eat Would that be just the 
thing? Could any mortal man be expected to eat, or to 
want to eat, all the dishes spread out on such a board? 
Would you not think it quite enough, if each guest could 
find a few preparations such as he might desire? Or, 
suppose that you give each guest the privilege of taking 
from the table those dishes which he either did or did 
not eat: would notyour table, in either case, be cleared? 
Or, on the other hand, should you make a feast alto- 
gether for one class of persons, how much better would 
you fare? Try the experiment, my fair friends. Make 



a supper, sometime, for a variety of individuals; but 
set upon your table that, only, which highly-fed gentle- 
men and ladies eat. What, then, shall your more com- 
mon people do? Or, should you furnish a supper of 
oysters, and spiced soups, and rich condiments, what 
will your brown-bread eaters, your dyspeptics, and other 
*' feeble folk" at table, find for them? No, no, gentle 
readers, you never do any such thing. You do just as 
your Editor tries to do — present the best variety yon 
have, and then invite your guests to help themselves, 
believing that no one person will wish to eat all you 
furnish, and the table too! 

But the g^atest piece of amusement an editor has, is 
derived from the contrariety of criticisms his work re- 
ceives. We are not only amused by these contradic- 
tory opinions, but pleased. They show that the taste of 
our readers is wide awake ; and, though they now very 
curiously differ amongst themselves, the final result will 
be highly fiivorable to the cause of correct literature in 
the land. Though we cannot hereafter publish all the 
opinions of our good friends, unless we should start a 
work expressly with this end in Tiew, we can inform 
them, that, thus fiir, we have given to the printer every 
thing sent to us eig'aintt the work, but could not give 
him a tenth of those in /avor of it, without appearing 
vain. Not only do the ninety-nine out of the hundred 
of our correspondents, but all the editors, political, lit- 
erary, and religious, on our very large exchange list, 
pronounce upon our poor efforts in the most encour- 
aging of terms. So, feeling in the best of spirits, we 
once more send out our heartiest salutations to our many 
friends. 

OtTR heart was touched, when we read the following 
note from a highly cultivated reader of the Repository : 

*' August 2S,1B46. 

" I think it likely this is the last volume of this es- 
teemed work I shall be permitted to see. My health is 
very feeble, and is sinking; so that, ere the next volume 
is commenced, I, in all probability, shall be in the spirit 
land, where the inhabitants never say, *I am sick.* 
'Thanks be to God, who hath given me the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ!* " 

In reference to this individual, another correspon- 
dent writes: 

"January 14,1847, 

"Miss Mary Roseman, of Fairview, O., * sleeps in 
death.* A more amiable young lady I never knew. 
Her end was most triumphant She took the Reposi- 
tory for several years. I think from the very first*' 

This writer, in speaking farther of her death, paints, 
in few words, a touching little scene : 

** In distributing among her relatives her various arti- 
cles, she left the Repository to her younger sister, 
Sarah Ann, and requested her to continue it. I accord- 
ingly send you her name, which you will please put 
in your books in the place of Mary's." 

Here,.then, the Repository is made a legacy, left to 
the younger, the darling sister, with a dying request of 
a most '* amiable '* young lady, that she should continue 
to read its pages. The very thought of such a scene 
fills us with courage to go on ; for more than one prom- 
ising girl may be blessed by our labors ; and perhaps, 
by its influence, many may be saved from woes they 
now think but little likely ever to be theirs. 

Our numerous agents may be gratified to learn* that 
our subscription list is growing every day. 
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THE LAOCOON, at ROME. 



(■BX XWailATUTa.) 



BT J. P. DURBIN, D. D. 



In the latter part of November, 1842, my advance 
npon Florence, from Venice, was quickened by the 
burning desire I had felt from my youth to see the 
painting and statuary of Italy, Two of the most 
▼ivid visions of my college days were the agonies of 
Niobe and LaocoOn, both of whom suffered the ven- 
geance of the gods, and are, perhaps, the only great 
pieces of ancient art that express pain. I hastened 
to the Royal galleries, and found all that man has 
known or dreamed of, in ancient or modern times, 
in the fabulous, mythological, sentimental, martial, 
moral, literary, or religious worlds, embodied in mar- 
ble, and spread on canvas, free from the feeble or 
offensive accidents and attributes which belong to 
them in the hurlyburly of existence, and'oxhibiting 
only what is essential to the predominant idea of the 
artist 

Walking amid these precious remains of ancient 
art, at every turn I lit upon a graceful statue of 
Apollo, a magnificent head of the terrible Jove, a 
beautiful statue of one of the Muses or Graces, or 
the menacing form of fiery Mars. At hand, also, 
was a collection of the heads of ancient worthies, on 
which themselves had looked and approved: among 
whom were Solon, Socrates, Plato, Sapho, Anacre- 
on, Alcibiades, Demosthenes, Cicero, and other 
"immortal names that were not born to die." In 
an adjoining hall were the authentic busts of the 
Roman emperors, from Julius Cssar to Constan- 
tino, together with all the great names that illumine 
or blot the Roman history. The feelings of the 
amateur traveler are indescribable, when he first 
stands in the presence of those men whose history 
is the history of the ancient world. 

Casting a glance up a long corridor, I perceived, 
at its extremity, the group of the LaocoOn, which, 
in the judgment of mankind, is the most perfect 
and powerful expression of dignified and majestic 
agony the genius of man has achieved. It is an 
embodiment in marble of one of the most national 
Vol. VII.-.13 



and cherished traditions connected with the fall of 
Troy. It would have lived in the national heart if 
the Rhodian sculptors had not fixed it in stone, or 
the author of the ^neiad published it in immortal 
verse.* It is impossible to say whether the poet 
took his description from the sculptors, or the sculp- 
tors from the poet. Perhaps both drew from the 
living tradition — ^the poet amplifying, for brilliancy 
of description, and the sculptors concentrating, to 
express the one great idea of mighty and command- 
ing agony. The reader shall have the benefit of 
both descriptions. 

LaocoOn, the priest at Troy, had discernment 
enough to detect the wiles of the Greeks in con- 
structing the huge wooden horse, which they filled 
with armed men; and, for the purpose of arousing 
the Trojans to destroy it, he hurled a spear at its 
side. But he failed in bis purpose; and while he 
was sacrificing an ox to Neptune, the poet says, 

*' From lea we spied 
Two aerpents, ranked abreant, the aeas divide, 
And smoothly sweep along the swelling tide. 
Their flaming crests above the waves they show : 
Their bellies seem to bum the seas below : 
Their speckled tails advance to steer their coarse, 
And on the soanding shore the flying billows force. 
And now the strand, and now the plain they held : 
Their ardent eyes with bloody streaks were fill*d: 
Tbeir nimble tongues they brandished as they came. 
And licked their hissing Jaws, that sputtered flame. 
We fled amaxed; their destined way they Uke, 
And to4jaoco6n and his children make: 
And first around the tender boys they wind; 
Then with their sharpened fangs their limbs and bodies grind. 
The wretched father, running to their aid 
With pious haste, but vain, they next invade: 
Twice round bis waist their winding volumes roll'd; 
And twice about his gasping thmat they fold. 
The priest thus doubly chokM— their crests divide, 
And towering o*er his head in triumph ride. 
With both his hands he labors at the knots; 
His hoary fillets the blue venom blots : 
His roaring fills the flitting air around. 

******* 

Their tasks performed, the serpents quit their prey, 

* The original is in the Vatican at Some, and was made by 
Agesander, Polydoma, and Athenodoms; but the impreaions 
of the writer were taken ftom the eopy at Florence, where 
he first saw it, and which rivals the original. 
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And to the tower of Pallu make their way : 

Couched at her feet, they lie protected there 

By her large buckler, and protended spear. 

Amazement seizes all : the general cry 

Proclaims Laocoon Justly doomed to die. 

Whose hand the wiU of Pallas bad withstood, 

And dared to violate the sacred wood."— iEMEiAD II, 269. 

It will be perceived that the poet details the occa- 
sion and the progress of the calamity which fell upon 
LaocoOn. Let us now turn to the plate, and we 
shall see the calamity itself. 

The first glance at the beautiful engraving will 
show the difference in the designs of the poet and 
sculptors. The sculptors have not coiled the snakes 
around the body of the father, but around his limbs, 
that the body might be fully exposed to show the 
greatness of the sufferings. These are seen not 
merely in the contortions of the limbs, but chiefly 
in the mental anguish expressed in the countenance, 
and the superhuman efforts which he makes to dis- 
engage the monsters. The anatomical expressions 
aro very true and powerful. It is remarkable that 
the son on the left of the father seems to be more 
astounded by the inexpressible anguish of the parent 
than concerned for his own safety. The other son, 
on the right, is almost powerless, and seems rapidly 
sinking. As I stood before the sufferers, I could 
hear their bones crack, and their lond, violent screams 
of anguish die away into the low, heavy, asthmatic 
death struggle, under the slow but irresistible con- 
tractions of the hideous monsters. 

"Go see 

Laoco6n*8 torture dignifying pain — 
A father's love and mortal's agony 

With an immortal's patience blending : vain 

The struggle — vain against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's grasp, 

The old man's clench : the long envenomed chain 
Rivets the living limbs— the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp." 

Byrok. 

In an adjoining hall is the group of Niobe, whom 
Apollo and Diana punished for vaunting herself 
against their mother, Latona, and refusing to wor- 
ship her; because she was the parent of only two 
children, while Niobe could boast seven fin« sons 
and as many beautiful daughters. These were 
pierced from the skies in an hour — the sons by the 
shafts of Apollo, the daughters (except one) by the 
darts of Diana. The moment of her ofiiipring being 
transfixed, and the sudden horror and agonized sup- 
plication of the mother which followed, is the time 
seized by the artist. As I entered the hall Niobe stood 
before me, half bent over her little boy, who had taken 
refuge in the folds of her garment, and threw up his 
hand toward heaven to ward off" the shafts of Apollo, 
which the mother also endeavored to intercept, by 
interposing a portion of her robe raised aloft by her 
left hand, while she covered her child with her right. 
All the mother was seen in that full womanly form 
bending over her last born, while one manly son lay 



pierced before her, and her other offspring were being 
transfixed in her presence by the angry gods. It is 
thought that this series of statues (for each is de- 
tached, except the boy in the folds of his mother's 
robe) once adorned the pediment of some temple 
devoted to Apollo or Diana, or both. And Pliny 
says it was doubtful whether it was the work of Sco- 
pes or Praxiteles. 

I would gladly conduct the reader to the church 
of Sante Croce, (Holy Cross,) and show him the 
magnificent expressions of science and religion 
achieved by modern sculptors, in the beautifur mon- 
uments which they have built there to the glorious 
dead. There is the tomb of Michael Angelo, be- 
neath which weep Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting. And well may they sit in sadness by his 
sepulchre; for they have had no such master since 
the palmy days of the Grecian republic. There, 
too, is the monument of Dante, which Florence has 
recently erected to her most gifted son. His bust 
crowns the beautiful sarcophagus, while a fine Fame 
stands below and directs attention to the poet whom 
Italy laments, as she leans weeping on his mann- 
scripts, with a rejected crown in her hand. There, 
likewise, is the tomb of the much injured yet im- 
mortal Galileo, who, because he was suspected of 
heresy, was made to sleep for a hundred years under 
the porch of the church, into which he has been ad- 
mitted but recently, and not without difficulty. But 
he had long before been installed in the skies, and 
become a brilliant object of admiration to the world. 
Here he sits above his tomb with his left hand rest- 
ing on a globe and some books, his right holds a tel- 
escope, and his eyes are piercing the heavens. On 
his left stands Philosophy, distracted with grief at 
the loss of her favorite son; but Astronomy, on his 
right, is looking calmly up into heaven. Sante Croce 
is to Italy what Westminster is to England. It is 
the home of her honored dead. 

While walking amid its magnificent tombs, one 
cannot but wish that the chapel of the Medici fam- 
ily had been built in Sante Croce. It has been for 
two centuries in process of building in the church 
of St. Lawrence, and is designed for the sepulchral 
monuments of the Merchant Dukes of Tuscany. 
Tlien, among other rich treasures of art, we should 
have had added to the unrivaled mausolea of Sante 
Croce the wonderful statues of Morning and Even- 
ing, of Night and Day, designed and executed by the 
terrible genius of Michael Angelo. Until I looked 
upon these, I had not conceived that cold marble 
could have been made to express the cheerfulness of 
morning, the pensiveness of evening, the glory of 
noon, and the gloom of night. These figures are 
recumbent upon the tombs of two of the Medici. 



"He who prays as he ought,*' says Dr. Owen, 
"will endeavor to live as he prays.'* 
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WHEN I WAS YOUNG. 

BT BIsaoF MOBBIB. 

Whdc I was young — ah! how times have 
changed! — ^what were then considered matters of 
interest, are now rapidly disappearing. The age of 
improvement has crowded so many new things 
upon us as nearly to supersede the old. Some of 
our western customs, which formerly occupied the 
thoughts and interested the feelings of the commu- 
nity, have already flown, others are thrown into the 
background of the picture, and soon ** the march of 
improvement*' will have swept them all away, un- 
less those who have them laid up in the store-house 
of memory will transfer them to paper. To lose the 
knowledge of those early customs of the west alto- 
gether, would be a misfortune, in one respect at least; 
for, unless they be compared with those of this gen- 
eration, how could they who come after us know 
the difference? I, therefore, beg indulgence while I 
inflict upon the readers of the Ladies* Repository a 
few short items. 

When I was young, children regarded themselves 
as children, because they were called children, and 
treated as such; but now they are called masters 
and misses, and of course regard themselves as being 
entitled to much attention. 

When I was young, it was supposed to be the 
right of parents to rule, and the duty of children 
to obey; but such notions are now nearly out of 
fashion, and, therefore, practically going out of use. 
What a pity! 

When I was young, boys, if not at school, worked 
all day in the field, or shop, and chopped wood, 
picked wool, or pounded hommony with a hand pes- 
tle at night, and read their books afterward; but 
now bo3rB shoot marbles and play bandy, or sail pa- 
per kites and ride ponies all day, and at night clan 
together to serenade wedding-parties, with tinpans 
and trumpets, to shoot squibs, to set stables on fire 
in order to get the engines out, and have " lots of 
fun." 

When I was young, I occasionally saw an old 
man sitting in the comer, drawing his pipe, and 
blowing the smoke up the chimney; but now I fre- 
quently see boys a little over knee high, walking the 
streets with lighted cigars in their mouths. It is 
feared their mothers have turned them out of their 
leading-strings before they were prepared for it. 

When I was young, a few very wicked men, much 
hardened in crime, used profane language, and there- 
by rendered themselves ridiculous; but now boys of 
eight or ten years of age, swear as many big oaths 
over a game of marbles, as the most reckless des- 
peradoes do over a pack of cards and a bottle of 
brandy. How shocking it is to the moral sense of 
every decent man! They ought to attend Sabbath 
school and learn better. 



When I was young, girls, if not at school, swept 
the house, brushed the furniture, washed dishes, and 
spun wool all day, and mended their frocks and knit 
their stockings at night; but in these days of refine- 
ment, girls sleep, dress, and primp, make calls, and 
distribute cards all day, and at night receive com- 
pany, sit upon the sofa and nurse their delicate 
hands, and chatter and laugh about fashions, beans, 
and parties, or, if they happen to have a leisure 
hour, spend it in reading some chaffy novel. 

When I was young, a sensible young woman ex- 
pected to be called by her proper name, as Cathe- 
rine, Mary, or Caroline; but now the fashionable 
way to address a young lady is to call her KaU, Mol, 
or Cal. What an improvement! Marvelous! 

When I was young, our long evenings, after dis- 
patching the domestic business, were frequently 
spent by forming a semicircle around a biasing 
wood fire, and listening to some member of the 
family reading Rollin*s Ancient History, Josephus, 
Mason's Self-Knowledge, or the Bible, and singing 
spiritual songs; then came the apples, the hickory 
nuts, or the roasted sweet potatoes; but the present 
fashion is to attend a lecture, or a concert, or a party, 
where, instead of the old dull custom of speaking 
one at a time, while the others were attentive, they 
adopt the more lively and time-saving plan of speak- 
ing all at once, but on a great variety of topics. 

When I was young, the ordinary topics of even- 
ing conversation amon^ the old people, to which of 
course the children and youth attended with pro- 
found interest, were hunting stories, Indian stories, 
« the old settlement " from which they had emigra- 
ted, and the American Revolution; but now they 
talk of voyages to the Pacific, tours in the east, 
Christian alliance, magnetic telegraphs, railroads to 
Oregon, Mexican war, &c. 

When I was young, our fatiiers took their pro- 
duce to New Orleans in flatboats, and brought up 
their groceries in keelboats, making the trip in six or 
eight months; but now they ship it there in steam- 
boats, sell out, and return in three weeks. 

When I was young, if a man had any important 
business, requiring him to make a journey of two 
or three hundred miles, he sighed over it for weeks, 
took counsel of his friends, and, if they thought it 
advisable to undertake such a perilous enterprise, he 
put up his horse to fat him for the service; and after 
borrowing a pair of saddle-bags, and packing his 
clothes and money in one end, and his provisions in 
the other, and getting all ready, on the day appoint* 
ed, his friends and neighbors assemble to take a sol- 
emn and affecting leave of him, feeling very doubt- 
ful whether he could ever accomplish such a jour- 
ney and get back to his family alrve; but it is noth- 
ing uncommon now for a man to leave Cincinnati, 
and visit New York and Boston, ay, London and 
Paris, and return home, before one half of his neigh- 
bors learn that he has been absent. 
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A DAY AT NIAGARA FALLS. 



When I was yoang, there were many western 
boys that ploughed and hoed corn barefooted and 
bareheaded in the sunimer, and wore moccaaons, 
wool hats, and linsey-woolsey hunting-shirts in the 
winter, who are now men of wealth, respectability, 
and influence; and there were at the same time some 
young gentlemen of fashion, dress, and pleasure, 
that looked down with contempt upon those boys, 
who have long since taken the benefit of the insol- 
vent act, or gone to . 

When I was young, I knew some flaxen-headed 
urchins which carried their dinner-basket in one 
hand, and Dilworth's Spelltng-Book in the other, as 
they ran through the woods to the little log school- 
house, who have since figured in the halls of Con- 
gress, and on the benches of the higher courts, and 
as presidents of colleges, and in other high places of 
Church and state. 

Truly, times have changed since I was young, 
though I am not quite fifty-three years old myself. 



A DAY AT NIAGARA FALLS. 
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The great current of western travel is usually 
as direct as the course of the Gulf Stream; but it 
makes a sudden bend at Buffalo— everybody goes to 
Niagara. An hour's chase after a sluggish locomo- 
tive along the valley of the broad and placid river 
brings us suddenly in sight of the white-crested 
rapids, some three-quarters of a mile above the 
Falls. In ten minutes the cars come to a halt in 
the centre of a crowd of porters, and in the heart 
of the little village whose godfather is the mighty 
cataract. Happily, we have no baggage to care for: 
let us elbow our way, with all consistent expedition, 
through the mob of jostling carriers, rending the air 
with the annoying shouts, "Baggage for the Cat- 
aract House!" « Baggage for the Eagle Hotel!" and 
<< baggage for" half a dozen other wooden palaces 
of lesser note, each bearing some one of the high- 
sounding titles usually appropriated by these flaunt- 
ing shrines of fashion and folly, and all included 
under the aristocratic genera: "First cUua houses 
and hotels.*^ If we cared to be heterodox with cus- 
tom and the guide-books, we would pass directly 
to the top of the bank near "Porter's Railway," 
and view the cataract as a lehole, before proceeding 
to the various points of interest, commended in 
shilling pamphlets to the polite attentions of unin- 
itiated tourists. We may not be singular: let us 
diverge to the left, at a right angle from the rail- 
track. A brief walk brings us to the river, and 
thence to the centre of the rustic, yet substantial 
bridge, whose arches spring from pier to pier for 
a whole furloQg, and claim firm foothold in the 
midst of the agitated floods, wildly careering to tlie 



irrevocable verge only sixty rods below! Up the 
stream the coming waters present the picture of a 
miniature ocean of crested and tossing billows. It 
is a glorious view; but we shall not attempt to de- 
scribe it. We have but just stepped upon the 
threshold of a single portal of this theatre of won- 
ders, when a scene at once grand and unexpected, 
bursts upon the vision, which, like the prelude of an 
oratorio, awes and subdues the soul, and fits it for 
instant and willing captivation by the sublimer 
scenes yet to follow. There is a feeling of relief 
when we are once more upon terra-fitma. We 
must not forget to pay our respects to the toll-house 
erected by the proprietor of the few acres of soil 
that have won immortal fame by braving the tor- 
rents of Niagara. A moment after, with pockets 
lightened of a trifle, and our names added to the 
swelling register of devotees at this mighty shrine, 
we are perambulating the romantic woods of Goat 
Island. Goat Island! It has haunted our imagina- 
tions from childhood, as a barren and rocky acre or 
two, struggling for precarious existence in the midst 
of floods that sweep past it in resistless grandeur. 
How rarely does preconception coincide with fact! 
Here are forty acres of substantial woodland, cov- 
ered with lofty trees, interspersed with rural walks, 
and exhibiting little or nothing to advertise us, who 
are now sauntering along in its cool and quiet shades, 
of the immediate proximity of one of the most stu- 
pendous wonders of the world. The guide-books 
and guide-boards say, "Keep to the right." We 
keep to the right, and in a few minutes our beauti- 
ful wildwood walk terminates at the western comer 
of the American Fall. Springing down the bank, 
and across the dashing streamlets, we seat ourselves 
upon the edge of the precipice at the very verge of 
Luna Island, and watch for a long time, without 
any very extraordinary emotions, the snowy col- 
umns tumbling from that precipice into the far- 
down abyss. Satisfied with the view from this 
point, we ascend the bank, and take our way along 
the flowery forest path leading to the perpendicular 
stair-case, dropped, at the instance of the great 
" Nick Biddle," from the top of the precipice to the 
river bank below. Look up when you have reached 
the bottom of those circling stairs. The height ap- 
pears vaster than was the depth before your descent! 
Turn first to the right, and scramble over the disin- 
tegrated masses heaped irregularly along the base 
of this tremendous overhanging mural precipice, 
until, after a toilsome walk, you come to the base of 
the lone and lofty fall on the American side. Here 
is the "Cave of the Winds." You peer into the 
misty dwelling of the raging subjects of .^olns — 
you glance upward upon the snowy, interminable 
torrents gliding in slow and measured grandeur 
from the terrific heights above — you listen to the 
tremulous undertone thunder of the main fall, and 
start back from the ragings of the tortured floods 
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falling on the rocks at your feet. It \b here that 
sublimity possesses the soul. Here a thousand minds 
have been overwhelmed with conceptions that never 
took tangible shape— here have been uttered the few 
effusions of poesy any way worthy of their incom- 
parable subject. Art has always failed in its at- 
tempts to sketch Niagara. I have seen it on can- 
vas—a single point of view— one, out of a thou- 
sand, beautiful in suggestive forms and colors, and 
dispositions of sun and shade, but lacking the motiim 
and the roar, two essential elements of the grand 
and beautiful, reigning in the enraptured mind, pay- 
ing its homage to the inimitable fall. I have seen it 
in verse, more mysterious and impenetrable than the 
clouds of mist that shroud, eternally, the feet of the 
Cataract King! I have seen it in descriptions, good 
enough in their way, but, like the epitaphs of the 
great, falling infinitely short of the merits of their 
theme. I have seen it in reality; but have not at- 
tempted, and will not attempt to describe that which 
approaches so nearly the indescribable. Reader, if 
yon would learn all of the stupendous and beautiful, 
comprehended in the term Niagara, you must go 
there yourself. Pen or tongue can give you no 
adequate conceptions of it. 

Let us retrace our steps to the ftair-case, and 
ramble thence as far in the opposite direction to the 
American end of the Crescent, or Horse-Shoe Fall. 
Every point is full of interest upon this bank of tum- 
bling ruins, isolated, but for the genius of Biddle, 
from the living world ! What a toilsome ascent back 
to Christendom! Another long and delightful stroll 
along the margin of the precipice that severs us from 
the far-down level of the retreating river, and we 
come once more to the American end of the Cres- 
cent Fall, though somewhat elevated above our last 
point of observation. Here you may run out upon 
a rade bridge, leap from rock to rock, and climb 
some of the detached masses of limestone that sleep 
securely in the lulling consciousness of their own 
massiveness upon the edge of the overhanging verge, 
and in the midst of the madly-leaping waters, and 
look, if year brain be sufficiently steady, into the 
gulfs beneath. Climb the stone tower that has been 
erected here for a look-out Look up the river. 
The inclined plane is alive with dancing rapids, and 
dotted with beautiful islands. Look across the river. 
The eye follows with delight the graceful curve of 
the main fiill, winding from Goat Island to the dis- 
tant Canada shore. Look upon the river. Eternal 
clouds vail the point of junction between the fall 
and the milk-white sheet slowly retiring from its 
base. Look down the river. Such is the propor- 
tion of part to part, that one wakes by degrees to 
the idea of the magnificence of the scale upon which 
this grand panorama is projected. Take, for the unit 
of measure, those men creeping like the merest in- 
sects upon the rocks near the foot of yonder stair- 
e, and yon may form some conception from their 



known dimensions of the vastness of the distances 
within the field of your vision. If you are not yet 
fatigrued, make the circuit of Goat Island, to feast 
the eye on the innumerable beauties scattered all 
over the landscape. The trees are covered with the 
names of aspirants after immortality. There stands 
a whiskered carver in a yellow vest, mutilating the 
innocent bark. "J-o-n-a-t-h'* (he is evidently a 
Yankee) has already escaped from beneath the point 
of his desecrating blade. He will soon be the pos- 
sessor of a beech-bark notoriety, which might have 
failed him for ever but for this fortunate embarka- 
tion in the wake of the fashionable world! Some of 
those fine old trees have been killed by the ruthless 
knives of these merciless sculptors. We must leave 
their pleasant shades, and seek << Porter's Railway." 
From this point the entire sheet is visible. Descend 
the inclined plane in miniature cars, if you will — 
seat yourself in a canoe at its foot, and dare the pas- 
sage of the agitated waters only a few rods below 
the American Fall — ^pass up the Canada shore— seek 
the celebrated view from Table Rock — go down once 
more that frightful precipice to the river level be- 
low — ^perform the distinguished feat of passing be- 
hind the great Crescent Fall at the expense of a 
thorough drenching, and then retire to note in your 
diary, as one of the most remarkable in your life, 
the first day at Niagara Falls! 
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The above are three of the sweetest words in our 
rich language. They are freighted with much good 
to thousands of aching, but grateful and affectionate 
hearts, that are now wandering through this world 
of change, of joy, and of sorrow. Like pure, gush- 
ing fountains in the taidai of the desert, surrounded 
and overhung with rich and beautiful foliage, at 
which the wearied traveler stops to quench his burn- 
ing thirst, rest his wearied limbs, and anew gird him- 
self for his toilsome task, these pilgrims of life often 
seat themselves in their journey, and as they ponder 
these delightful words, and the pure associations and 
bright hopes they bring to the mind, take fresh cour- 
age, and gird up their souls for the trials and con- 
flicts still ahead. 

HOME. 

This is an interesting place, where our innocent 
childhood, our joyful and frolicsome youth, and, 
perhaps, some of the years of our man and woman- 
hood were spent — ^the place where we joyfully joined 
brothers, sisters, and playmates in the rustic sport 
upon the green sward in front of the white cottage, 
or wandered after flowers upon the hillock's side, in 
the beautiful meadow, and woodland vale, or caroled 
upon the bank of the rivulet, picking up the pebble, 
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and playing in its ripploB, aa it threaded away in the 
distance like a stream of silyer. Home! how sweet 
thy associations! how soothing thy recollections to 
the aching temples and throbbing heart! how much 
like a sad spell to the mind are the by-gone years, and 
scenes, which crowd into the memory of thy bright 
coari9, and lawns, and brooks, and fields! Yes, 

" I adore 
In dreams the flowery fieldst the spiee trees green 
Of my sweet country, and my mother's home 
By the blue river." « 

MOTHER. 

Mother, thou wert the chief joy of that once beau- 
tiful, but now smitten and forsaken habitation. 
Thou didst dwell as a ministering angel in the midst 
of thy band of little ones, and didst, with a moth- 
er's tenderness, watch their sleeping hours while in 
the infant cradle, and imprint the kiss of love upon 
their tender brows, with joy guide their feeble foot- 
steps in their first trials to begin the journey of the 
world, counsel and correct them when about enter- 
ing the wayward path of youth, and still let thy 
affections and prayers cling around their riper years. 
And though thou hast quit this vale of trials and 
woe, and hast gone to that pure and radiant world 
lit up by the glory of God and the light of the Lamb, 
still, mother, thou shalt have the chief seat in my soul, 
and the purest affections of my manhood's heart. 

** Ay, well thy name might wake spontaneous gush. 
Deep in the breast of love ! No other brow 
Wore for me that bright, unchanging smile. 
So blended with the shadowed cradle-dreams." 

Reader, hast thou- a mother yet living? and one 
whose love is like the fountains of many waters? 
Honor that mother, love her, obey and comfort her; 
and as she comes nearer to her resting-place in the 
grave and heaven, smooth her pathway, and soothe 
her sorrows. The privilege will soon be denied thee 
of ministering to that angel mother of thine. Mine 
has gone to heaven. 

EEAVEN. 

** Eye bath not seen this temple of oar God, 
Ear hath not heard its harpings ftill of joy, 
Nor human heart with loftiest thought conceived 
The radiant glories of its upper courts I" 

But it is the pure, serene place, where the rich treas- 
ures of our stricken homes and of earth are gath- 
ered. The Scriptures contain many promises in 
reference to this inheritance prepared for man in the 
future world, and hold out some bright symbols, 
typical of its character as the Sabbath of rest and 
worship, the land of Canaan, the spiritual kingdom 
of Christ, the New Jerusalem of the Apocalypse, 
and which are like stars looking down through the 
clouds and storms that envelop the skies, and inspire 
hope in the sinking heart, and cheer the pilgrim in 
his journey through the world. If the reality itself 
transcends in glory and beauty the transcendently 
magnificent description giveii by John in the book 



of Revelation, it will be a fit residenoe for mother, 
and every jewel which may be gathered from this 
earth. 

How charmingly do these words, tlieir memories, 
affections, and hopes, blend and make melody for 
the human heart: 

** Home, mother, heaven ! 
Home, mother, heaven ! be they blended all, 
When the free spirit, disenthrall'd fh>m earth. 
Essays its upward wing !" 
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It was an ordinary farm-house, of rather eon* 
tracted dimensions, presenting to the mind simply 
the idea of the necessaries and comforts, but none 
of the luxuries of life. The grounds surrounding 
were unembellished; yet the general appearance of 
the whole bespoke that careful attention to manage- 
ment which characterized the occupant as one of 
regular habits and industry. At another season of 
the year, the situation would haye elicted admira* 
tion, as one o^ peculiar beauty. The Ohio— 4a beUe 
riviere — ^bearing on its bosom the mighty steamers 
of the west, rolled its refluent tide at the base of the 
slight eminence on which the cottage stood, while 
in the rear the gigantic forest trees hfted their lofty 
branches to the skies, as though nature had intended 
to rival the design of the builders of the tower of 
Babel, and present here a refuge from the over* 
whelming inundations of the flood. But the distin- 
guishing hues of the birch, the maple, the ash, and 
the cedar, glowed not now in their vivid coloring of 
orange, crimson, brown, and green, rendering the 
foliage of oar western forests so unique in beauty 
and luxuriance. The blasts of winter had succeed* 
ed to the livery of autumn, without adorning the 
leafless branches with the fairy frost-work which is 
that season's own peculiar decoration. The mist 
hung in heavy masses over the water, giving addi* 
tional cheerlessness to the scene; and sad, indeed, it 
was to know that the desolation of nature was but 
a faint emblem of that which reigned within the 
silent dwelling. The windows on the one side of 
the house were entirely closed, while those shutters 
in the front that were opened, were yet unfastened, 
as though hastily thrown aside to admit the light of 
day, while yet the inmates were too much absorbed 
to do aught that was not absolutely necessary. The 
past night had been to them one of no common in- 
terest: the father of that family lay on his dying 
bed; and assembled in the apartment were those 
united to him by the nearest and strongest ties — ^the 
ties of kindred blood, of kindred affection, and of 
kindred intellect. The almost unexampled suffering 
that had marked the last years of his life had but the 
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.«^ him to those who had witneflsed his 
«tidimnce and cheerful acquiescence to the 
. of God. True, they knew he was to leave the 
Je of sorrow for the realms of peace — that he was 
} exchange the tortares of a living death for the 
joys of a blissful immortality; but the voice of na- 
ture would not be repressed — the claims of affection 
would be recognized, and the gushing tears and con- 
vulsive sobs of those around told how strong the 
links now to be dissevered by the destroyer. But 
in despite of approaching dissolution, the counte- 
nance of the saint of God revealed the peace which 
reigned within; and all beheld the dominion of prin- 
ciple and the reasoned convictions of the under- 
standing, regulating the devotion of the heart, and 
all its tender and lofty impulses at the approach of 
death. During several years of the most painful suf- 
fering, he had uniformly been sustained by the sublime 
hopes and consolations of the Gospel; and now that 
he knew himself about to die, his courage was calm 
and his resignation tranquil. He spoke of the truth 
and power of Christianity with the confidence of 
one who knew its value. He betrayed no inde- 
cision, and found himself free from doubt. His 
faith and his hopes were connected with a life of 
piety, and looked forward to the reward of virtue as 
secured by the covenant of our common redemp- 
tion. The dying patriarch had intimated his last 
widies to his family — ^like Jacob, had bequeathed to 
each his blessing, and felt but slight anxiety for 
those whose oversight he could devolve on one alike 
his joy, his hope, his pride, and his reliance. Trem- 
blingly alive to all his wants and wishes, that one 
had stood beside him. Now he supported the sink- 
ing head — now presented the cooling draught; and, 
ever and anon, as he failed to understand the falter- 
ing accents, pressed his brow in agony upon his 
father's hand. He thought not the last moments of 
the living best calculated to determine the real char- 
acter of the dying; and he dishonored not the prin- 
ciples of his father's life, nor trifled with the long- 
settled hopes of his future happiness, by any attempt 
to excite him unnaturally, or control, by adventi- 
tious effort, the well-known current of his convic- 
tions and feelings. But the last conflict was now 
approaching; and in his character as one of Ifeav- 
en's ordained ministry, Henry administered to the 
dying believer the emblems of the broken body and 
shed blood of the Redeemer. Once more the father 
Hstened to the words of inspiration, inestimable from 
any source, yet still receiving an added charm when 
breathed by one so dear; and never, though admi- 
ring crowds had hung entranced and spell-bound by 
his heaven-breathed eloquence, no, never had that 
gifted one appeared so all-commanding, so worthy 
of the homage of the heart, as when, kneeling by 
that lowly couch in prayer, his soul winged its flight 
to the bosom of its God. That prayer, inimitable 
and unrivaled, no language may describe. The 



faltering accents of earthly love gradually rose to 
the strengthened voice of faith — then swelled to the 
triumphant tones of assured and glorious victory. 
Overmastered by his feelings, Henry paused, and, 
overpowered by his fervid eloquence and deep devo- 
tion, all were hushed in silence. The father's arm 
was thrown around the son, whose hand was clasped 
in his, and the dark and luxuriant curls of the 
younger formed a striking contrast, as, pressed upon 
the same pillow, they mingled with the gray and sil- 
very locks, which 

" Like snow upon an Alpine summit, proved 
Their near approach to heaven." 

The silence was interrupted by one of the family 
throwing open the shutters to admit the light. As 
the rays fiUed the room, Henry 

" Turned away, 
At though his heart abhorred the coming day, 
And shrunk his glance before that morning light, 
To look upon the brow where all grew night." 

As the beams of the morning fell upon that brow, 
they revealed the traces of fearful suffering; and 
those only who have seen the one most dear to them 
writhe in agony, to which they cannot even offer 
alleviation — they only know the feeling which 
stamped upon Henry's features the impress of utter 
hopelessness. For a moment, too, the glorious hope 
of immortality was obscured — ^the past, the present, 
and the future of this world crowded on his mind — 
that he was to be bereft of the friend and counselor, 
whose paternal feelings and generous solicitude had 
been his solace in many an hour of trial and afflic- 
tion — that, mid the varied ills of life, he no more 
would bo sustained by the consciousness that there 
existed at least one heart, in the kindly sympathies 
of which his bruised and anguished feelings never 
foiled to find relief — that a nameless, heart-wither- 
ing feeling of desolation was to succeed to scenes 
which even sorrow and affliction had never rendered 
gloomy. An involuntary groan escaped him, and 
the father, already in the arms of death, roused once 
more. He fixed his dying gaze upon his son; and, 
though, unmoved, he had borne his almost Prome- 
thean suffering — though, in silence, he had tri- 
umphed, and, with composure, seen the glories of 
the upper world bursting on his vision, he looked, 
and wept! Yes, though the first full draught of 
immortality had almost touched his lips, he wept for 
him whom he was about to leave alone and cheer- 
less, with but few to understand, perchance with 
none to sympathize. Shocked by his father's evi- 
dent emotion, Henry's devoted affection enabled him 
to overcome his own; and the words of parting con- 
solation which whispered the severance would be 
but short, and the reunion lasting, fell like Gilead's 
balm on the heart of the departing; and while con- 
centrated in his look, were faith, and hope, and love, 
<* Glory to Ood!** trambling on his dying lips, was his 
sole reply, and the last sentence he ever uttered. 
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THE BURIAL. 

As I was sitting, solitary and sad, in my little 
study, musing on the past, I was suddenly aroused 
from my reverie by the deep tones of the funeral 
bell: ah! that tolling bell I know its sound full well. 
Mournfully does its echo fall on my sad heart. Its 
pealing sound brings back the scene of sorrow, 
when, on a bright morning of early summer, it 
seemed to send forth on the still air its deep*toned 
notes in unison with the strain of woe that went 
up from my own home. Alas, alas, that tolling bell. 
It tells of desolate firesides, and broken hearts. 

Slowly and sadly I rambled away oyer the fields, 
and through the forest, to the grave-yard. I stood 
by the side of the open grave. The coffin was low- 
ered, and the minister of consolation was pouring 
forth one of the most fervent prayers I ever heard. 
Bnt eloquent and powerful as were the words of the 
good man, my attention was yet drawn from him, 
and the interesting exercises in which he was en- 
gaged, by the calm, resigned, yet disconsolate and 
sorrowful aspect of the mourners who stood by that 
grave. And they were but two — the mother and the 
brother of the fair young girl, who lay beneath that 
coffin lid. They spoke not a word; but the deep- 
drawn sigh, and the streaming eye, told of anguish 
and grief. The lovely girl, who was sleeping at 
their feet, had but just returned from a visit to the 
east, with the intention of making her permanent 
home with her mother and youthful brother. On 
her journey, she fell sick, and arrived but to breathe 
her last in her mother's arms. And such is human 
life — ^frail, fleeting, and uncertain. How like the 
"vapor that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away,*' or, like the <* flower that is cut 
down," and the '< grass that withereth ere it is 
noon.*' Human life! — what is it? How myste- 
rious in its beginning, its progress, and its end. 

That weeping mother, who stood there over the 
grave of her loved one, was the widow of Arm- 
strong. That youthful boy, who stood gazing in- 
tently over the brink, was his youngest child; and 
that young girl, who lay sleeping in her shroud and 
coffin, was one of fourteen children now with the 
father in the spirit world. Such have been the des- 
olations of death in the family of Armstrong. 

In an allusion made by me in the Repository, 
sometime ago, to the name of Armstrong, I spoke 
of him as sleeping in an unknown and neglected 
grove, on a farm in one of the northern counties 
of Indiana. I have since been informed, by Rev. 
Aaron Wood, that some three or four years ago, the 
remi^ns of this great and good man were removed 
from their obscure resting-place to the grave-yard 
of the beautiful village, called Door Village, in 



Laporte county; and that, by the contributions of 
his friends in that county, a marble slab was erected, 
on which is the following inscription: 
SACRED 

TO THE mUORY 

or 
REV. JAMES ARMSTRONG, 

Who died, September 12, 1834. 

He was a minister of the Gospel in the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, 

And labored thirteen years in Indiana, 

And founded the first Methodist meeting-house 

In North Indiana, at Door Village. 

'*He rests from his labors, and his works 

do follow him." 

Had I known, when I visited Laporte last fall, 

that Armstrong lay so near, I should have made a 

pilgrimage to the little village of the prairie, to look 

on the place where he is resting. Honored and 

blessed be the memory of the dead. A hallowed 

influence seems breathing around the spot where 

sleep the good. 

There are others of Indiana's honored ones yet 
sleeping in obscurity, and over whose place of rest 
oblivion is spreading her impenetrable vail. The 
young, talented, and popular Ray, lies somewhere 
on the banks of the Wabash, near Terrehaute; but 
I have been unable to find the spot Westlake, the 
venerable, the good, lies in the grave-yard at Lo- 
gansport. A beautiful and romantic spot it is; but 
when I, in company with several others, rambled 
over the place, on our way to conference last fall, 
we could neither find a stone to mark the grave, nor 
any person able to tell us where it was. And, as I 
have been informed, the grave of May is, or, at 
least, was, some months ago, when my friend passed 
it, trampled by teams, heedlessly drawing logs over 
it Such neglect should not be. Be it that the de- 
parted are unconscious of the scenes of earth; that 
our neglect or care affects them not; that it matten 
not to them whether flowen or thorns grow on their 
graves; yet I cannot, without pain, look on a neg- 
lected grave. If these things affect not the dead, 
they surely do the living. 

SCENES AT MONTEREY. 

BiHliant were the exploits, and dazzling the scenes 
at Monterey. Brave men fought and fell there. In 
the annals of war, few more famous battles have 
been fought The deeds of renown and of glory 
have been carefully chronicled, and proclaimed to 
the patriotic public. But there were other scenes 
enacted at the storming of that hill-crowned city- 
scenes to touch the heart, but of which less has been 
said. A sketch of some one or two, of which the 
materials have been gathered from various incidental 
sources, may not be uninteresting. The invading 
army had entered the city, and the work of death, 
of ruin, of desolation was going n^idly on. A 
company of soldien were directed to break open 
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the doora of a row of houses. As they violently 
entered the dwelling, they found not a living soul 
within them. £very inmate had escaped, and the 
silence of death reigned in the vacant halls and de- 
serted rooms. At last they came to one which, for 
a time, defied their efforts. The door seemed barri- 
caded with uncommon care; and blow after blow 
fell in vain upon it. But neither bolts, nor bars, nor 
huge timbers, nor massive iron can long withstand 
the power of a conquering army. The door was 
about giving way, when the officer in command 
heard a tremulous voice within, entreating him not 
to break the door down, and it should be opened. 
The door was unlocked, and the officer rushed in 
over beds, chairs, cushions, and various other arti- 
cles of furnitiite, and to his surprise, was met not 
by men in hostile array, with guns, and clubs, and 
dirks, and swords, but by a company of women and 
children, who approached him trembling and fearful, 
falling on their knees, and beseeching, in piteous 
tones of bitter anguish and deep distress, for mercy 
and protection. While several of the women were 
thus kneeling about the officer, one who had re* 
mained at a distance glided into the circle, and knelt 
close to his feet, holding up before him a bright and 
beauteous child, and said, in melting tones, in a soft, 
quivering voice, "Senor, for the love you bore your 
mother, for your affisctionate regard for your wife, 
and for the tenderness with which your heart clings 
to your children, spare, O spare this my little babe." 
The poor mother asked no mercy for herself, but for 
her child — ^her sweet little one, whom she knew, as 
well as herself and companions, to be in tbe power 
of her country's foes. How much of intense suf- 
fering, of racking agony of spirit, there must bo in 
that mother's heart, as she sees herself and child 
captives, expecting death. At the same time, the 
father of her child was away, perhaps fallen, and 
bleeding, and dying, in some distant part of the 
city. 

During the storming of the city, a woman was 
seen to leave a cottage, with a pitcher of water and 
a basket of food in her hand. She went to the bat- 
tle field, where the wounded and the dying were 
lying neglected, parched by burning thirst, and ex- 
hausted by hunger, and fatigue, and pain. She of- 
fered her water and her refreshments alike to Mexi- 
can and American, holding her pitcher of cooling 
drink to the feverish lips of the dying, and giving 
bread to such as were able to partake of it. When 
her store was exhausted, she returned to her cottage, 
and replenished her pitcher and her basket, and was 
hurrying back to the relief of the poor wounded 
ones, when she fell dead by a ball that pierced her 
heart. 

And such is war. Not only the strong men fall 
victims to its cruel edict; but feeble age, and delicate 
woman, and helpless childhood perish — miserably 
perish, by its relentless rage. 
Vol. VII.— 14 



But the ravages are not limited to those who fall 
fighting under the walls of the city, or on the plain. 
Of the twenty thousand men, who, a few months 
ago, left their homes in the west and southwest, for 
the campaign in Mexico, nearly two thousand have 
fallen by disease, and now sleep in death on the 
banks of the Rio Grande, while twice as many more, 
with ruined health and broken spirits, have returned 
home to linger on awhile with incurable disease, and 
then sink prematurely into the grave. 

Some years ago the cause of humanity and relig- 
ion called for volunteers for the African mission. 
It was deemed a dangerous enterprise; but there 
were not wanting brave men and devoted women to 
undertake it. Among them was a young friend of. 
mine, a beautiful, lovely, pious, and educated lady, 
the daughter of a worthy minister in New England. 
She, with her youthful husband, volunteered for 
the dangerous work. They were authorized by the 
proper powers of the Church to go, and immediately 
left their New England home for Africa. They ar- 
rived — they fell sick, and thoy died; and well do I 
remember the grief and sorrow that filled all hearts 
at the sad intelligence. The father of this estimable 
lady was inconsolable, nor has he ever yet fully recov- 
ered from the blow that then fell on his heart. The 
good Bishop Hedding, who made the appointment, 
was so afflicted at the sad result, that, for a long 
time, he was reluctant to meet the bereaved father. 
Others fell in that sickly clime, and among them the 
eloquent Cox, whose last words were, "Though a 
thousand fall, yet roust not Africa be given up.'* 
But after the loss of some few lives, the Church has 
apparently abandoned the design of redeeming Af- 
rica by means of white American missionaries. 

And yet how small has been tlie sacrifice of hu- 
man life in the African mission, compared with that 
of the Mexican war! How many hearts have been 
rived with anguish, or shattered, or broken by the 
sad scenes of the Rio Grande, and the bloody battles 
of Monterey I 

NTAGAr.A. 

There are few famous things, whether famous peo- 
ple, or famous cities, or famous sights, or famous 
sounds, which do not disappoint our high- wrought 
expectations. But Niagara is an exception. It is, 
indeed, the only object, that I ever saw, among natu- 
ral or artificial scenes, exceeding in reality the vivid 
picturings of the imagination. It was a long time 
ago, as it now appears, a very long time ago, when, 
on a bright autumnal day, I looked on those mighty 
waters, and listened to their deafening roar. I had 
journeyed a long way on purpose to see that wonder 
of nature. Railroads were not then, and it required 
many a day to perform a journey of a few hundred 
miles. It was, as I have said, a long time ago. 
The Editor of the Repository, who formed one of 
the company, was then a young man, or, indeed, 
but a boy, and his amiable wife was then a young 
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and merry-hearted girl. We jogged cheerily aloug 
for many a day; and I dimly recollect of passing 
the youthful city of Syracuse, with its salt lakes — 
of visiting the prisons at Auburn — of wondering at 
the long bridge of the Cayuga lake — of admiring 
the unequaled beauties of Geneva — of being de- 
lighted with the beautiful wheat-fields of Ontario — 
of spending a Sabbath at Rochester, a city which 
had grown up so fast, that the people had not had 
time to get the big stumps out of their streets — of 
spending a night at Batavia, famous in those times 
as the scene of Morgan's abduction; and of ram- 
bling over the city of Buffalo, a city which had 
sprung up almost as suddenly as Aladdin's palace. 
But wliile the recollection of all these places is but 
dim and misty, that of Niagara is vivid as ever. I 
can, indeed, never forget the feelings of awe, the 
ideas of power, and the emotions of the sublime, 
that overwhelmed me, when I first saw the magnifi- 
cent sight; nor did these feelings or emotions leave 
me as I rambled about, viewing Uio scene from ev- 
ery possible point. 

I will not attempt to describe Niagara. It is a 
scene of so overwhelming grandeur, that no descrip- 
tion, which I ever read, can give a satisfactory idea 
of it. You must see it for yourself. No labor and 
fatigue it may require of you, no expense you can 
afford, will be deemed too much for such a scene. 

Nothing that I ever saw so impressed me with the 
ideas of power, and of eternity, as did Niagara. 
The force of the mighty mass of waters, as they 
rush down into the gulf, is perfectly irresistible. No 
human engine, nor any other physical agent I ever 
saw, could suggest such an idea of omnipotence. 
And the idea of eternity was forced on me by tliat 
incessant rush of waters. How many generations 
of men have passed away since the sound of those 
waters was first borne along the evening breeze, and 
how many more will pass away, while those waters 
will still rush on, unconscious of the changes of 
earth! 



HOPE AND PIETY. 

BT MR8. H. O. '.JARriNER. 

There is a flower — 'tis beauty's queen- 
Holy and pure, yet blooms unseen: 

O dearer far than fame! 
Mild comforter in sorrow's hour. 
All must have seen or felt its power — 

Hope is the floweret's name. 

But yet there is a fairer rose; 
Each leaf is purer than the snows, 

When first they leave the sky; 
Precious in youth, it soothes old age: 
'Tis found upon the sacred page — 

True heaven- born Piety. 
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"There ia a spirit in man. and the Inspii-ation of the Almighty 
k,ivitb bim unJt.rataading." — Job. 

Ye cannot quench tliat spirit: its bright fire. 
When stars shall lose their brilliance and expire, 
A nd suns grow dim, and earth shall pass away. 
Will shine more lustrous, through an endless day. 
"God breathed on man," and kindled up that flame. 
Which burns for ever to his glorious name. 

When once in being, it must always be: 

Its only measure is eternity. 

Death cannot quench it: when the body dies. 

It flies away to its own native skies; 

Or it is bound by an almighty spell 

Deep in the gloomy prison-house of hell. 

Ye cannot bind that spirit: it defies 
All power to crush it, that it may not rise. 
Ye cannot hold that spirit: it is free. 
If God but speak its gracious liberty. 
Sin is a thraldom which it sadly feels, 
Till God's own word deliverance reveals. 
This once embraced, 'tis free again to soar, 
And sin abjured, 'tis free fq^ evermore. 

Cramp the frail body with your slavish chain, 
Rend the full heart, and fire the maddened brain, 
Ye cannot bind what God hath left so free; 
For ihink it will, and think eternally. 
Vain are your eflTorU, if ye think to crush 
The soul's emotions, or its warmer gush 
Of feeling, when it rises like the wind; 
For bold and lofty is the chainless mind. 

Man binds his fellow, and his iron heel 
Upon his victim's neck he makes him feel: 
His lordly pride and domineering sway, 
May vaunt their reckless power for one brief day; 
But, O, man's strength is puny, and his arm 
Can never do the deathless spirit harm: 
'Tis like a diamond — place it where ye will, 
'Twill glow and sparkle — 'tis a diamond still. 

But ye may stain that spirit if ye try, 
Or ye may train it for its native sky. 
Coldness and scorn may how it for awhile. 
And ye may trtn it with a gladsome smile; 
But, O, if lost, what ransom can be given 
To bring that truant spirit back to heaven 1 



SPECULATION. 
Why plunge you down that stagnant pool 

Of dark and doubtful lore? 
Why 'tempt the walks of every school 

Of every sect of yore? 
Naught useful there do mortals learo» 
Nor less than infidels return. 
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BT MISa UKROFI27. ' 

" Till He-> the fin* fruito '— lifc'ii great Lord appear ; ] 

And man's unnumbered generations hear ( 

His mighty voice , on that triumphant day, \ 

When vanquished death shall yield up all his sway : I 

Then, when the grave's dark vaults are all unsealed, > 

How beautiful in strength will rise revealed i 

That plant of seed celestial— fair and bright— | 

To him for ever in th$ realms of light." < 

The mightieet designs of Heaven which time (per- 
haps eternity) ever knew, had been falfilUng. They 
had passed in splendid but mysterious grandeur be- 
fore a sin-blinded and idolatrous world; but the yail 
remained upon their hearts, and something was yet 
wanting to give vitality and efficacy to the whole. 

Jesus, the Son of God, *<the brightness of the 
Father's glory, and the express image of his per- 
son," had appeared vailed in humanity: " God man- 
ifest in the flesh ' ' had tabernacled among men. 

At a time when idolatry, philosophy, and science 
had taxed their combined powers to the utmost to 
discover and remedy the secret of man's universal 
wretchedness and ruin, and had proved every effort 
futile 

"To minister to a mind diseased, 
Or from the memory pluck a rooted sorrow "— 

when her wisest and best, turning away with sicken- 
ing despair from all their boasted resources, mourn- 
fully exclaimed, "Who can show us any good?" — 
when even the Jewish Church, the only depository 
of the truth of God, had well nigh extinguished the 
vital principle beneath her load of cumbrous cere- 
monies and Jewish traditions, and a prayer and a 
hope for deliverance was struggling in myriads of 
human hearts, (though, perhaps, not analyzed — not 
expressed,) Jetua came. 

He entered into the land which he had consecrated 
for centuries by wonders, and prophecies, and mira- 
cles—whose every rite, and ordinance, and type, had 
been but the shadow of his appearing — whose every 
prophet had but foretold his coming, and his glorious 
kingdom: "He came unto his own, and they re- 
ceived him not." 

At his entrance into the ministry, Judea, his 
Father's land, presented but one wide moral waste. 
Its splendid temple, its heaven-framed ritual, its 
imposing ceremonies; yea, even its daily sacrifices [ 
were there, but the worship had departed; and He, \ 
from his eminence of solitary grandeur, gazing with | 
omniscient eye upon the thoughts, purposes, and feel- | 
ings of his professed people, which, as an open map, 
were spread before him, cocdd discern amid that vast | 
multitude but a feeble few — the minutest remnant of I 
those " who were daily waiting for the consolation of i 
Israel." \ 

But sfiU He came. << Selecting those bis wisdom ' 



deemed the fittest instruments, he traversed Judea 
in its length and in its breadth." Wherever he 
came, disease and suffering fled from his presence. 
His path might be traced from place to place in 
lines of life, and health, and joy. Whore he was 
expected, the public way was thronged with forms 
of helplessness, disease, and woe. Where he had 
passed, tlic restored might be seen, making trial 
of their new-found powers; listeners formed into 
groups to hear the tale of healing; and the delight- 
ed objects of his compassion, rehearsing with earn- 
estness what had passed, imitating his tones, and 
even trying to convey an idea of his condescend- 
ing ways. His voice was tlie first sound many of 
them heard; his name, the first word they had pro- 
nounced; his blessed form, the first sight they had 
ever beheld. And often, at the close of a laborious 
day, when his wearied frame required repose, the 
children of aflliction besieged his retreat, and im- 
plored his help; and did they ever seek in vain? 
Wearied and worn as he was, he pleased not himself. 
He went forth, and patiently listened to all their 
tales of woe, tasted their several complaints, raised 
each suppliant from the dust, nor left them till he 
absorbed their suffering, and healed them all. He 
went through the land like a current of vital air — an 
element of life-diffusing health and joy wherever he 
appeared. 

By the purity of his life, and the power of his 
miracles, (which, in every case, were designed to 
bless,) he more clearly revealed the paternal char- 
acter of God. By his example and precepts, he 
fulfilled, or perfected the moral law. 

Three years rolled on, and his earthly mission was 
accomplished. Jewish rage and Roman power had 
apparently gained their conquest; for he, the mighty 
one, was crucified and slain. His attached but weak 
and fainting followers, bad heard Pilate's decisioq 
with fear and anguish — ^had followed (though at a 
distance) their much-loved Master to the cross — 
had scattered in wonder and terror when the earth 
quaked, and the sun was darkened; but again rally- 
ing in all the firmness of affection's strength, had 
procured the body of their Lord, and laid it in the 
tomb. And now they were struggling between hope 
and fear: unbelief and faith exercised an alternate 
sway; for the remembrance brought the past vividly 
before them, while the present was involved in a 
darkness, which their suffering spirits felt. Among 
his disciples, were minds of different grades, and 
affections of varied intensity; but so sweetly and 
powerfully had Jesus suited instruction to the pecu- 
liar wants of each, that all now recalled scenes of 
love and mercy where he seemed to have been the 
subject of especial interest. 

With Peter, James, and John, the recollection of 
the raising of Jairus' daughter, and the scene of the 
" transfiguration " well-nigh precluded all doubts of 
his divinity; but the suffering of Gethsemane, and 
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the humiliation and death on Calvary, prevented that | 
full reliance which only could have raised them above 
the fearful circumstances of that hour. 

But now the darkness of that night was vanishing, 
and the twilight of a brighter dawn appeared — Jesua 
had arisen* The wondrous fact was proved by his 
personal appearance at various times to his as- 
tonished and awe-struck disciples. And they had 
proved his love and compassion unaltered. With 
the same tendency which had characterized their 
former intercourse, he, in one interview, conde- 
scended to Thomas* exceeding unbelief, and by tan- 
gible proof put to flight his incredulity. In another, 
in pity to repentant Peter's bitter sorrow, he gave 
him the especial commission to "feed his lambs;" 
and yet again ho shed light into their minds that 
they mig^t understand the Scriptures. And now 
viewed in the clear light of prophecy, which every 
word an act of his life had tended to fulfill, their 
Jewish prejudices and spiritual blindness were fast 
departing, and their minds were gradually preparing 
for the important mission they were designed to oc- 
cupy. . 

About forty days after the resurrection, in "an 
upper room,'' in the familiar place which had so often 
been hallowed by the presence of their Lord — where 
the affecting scene of " the last supper," had tran- 
spired, and from which he had gone to the garden 
and the cross, in the still midnight hour, the disciples 
were once again convened. 

They had gathered from the various parts of Gal- 
ilee to keep the approaching feast of weeks, called 
the Pentecost. The city was crowded with stran- 
gers from every land. Parthians, and Modes, and 
Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in 
Judea, &c., had congregated there, and recent events 
were discussed in every tongue. 

Impelled by an influence they could not resist, 
they were, with one accord, in one place. Around 
them was naught of earth's magnificence — no sculp- 
tured marble nor costly drapery met the eye, and, 
to the world, that group of anxious and inquh-ing 
disciples presented no scene of especial interest; but 
ministering angels hovered over them, and their 
Redeemer, though unseen, was near to bless and 
strengthen. 

They were again debating the subject of their 
common interest — the various appearings of their 
Lord to them. And the conviction was fastening 
yet more deeply in every heart, " The Lord is risen 
indeed." They were joined by Cleophas and an- 
other disciple, who related to them the history of 
their journey to Emmaus, and how "He was known 
of them in the breaking of the bread." And as 
they thus spake, Jesus himself stood in the midst of 
them, and said, "Peace be unto you!" But they 
were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they 
had seen 6 spirit. And he said unto them, "Why 
are ye cast down, and why do thoughts arise in your 



hearts? Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I, 
myself: handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones, as ye see me have." And when he 
had thus spoken, he showed them his hands and his 
feet; and while they yet believed not for joy, and 
wondered, Jesus said, "Have ye here any meat?" 
And they gave him a piece of boiled fish and a 
honey-comb. 

And now, before the evidence of their senses, 
doubts vanished: they saw him — they touched him — 
his familiar tones sounded in their ears; and, as in 
olden time, he partook of their food, and did eat be- 
fore them. And he said unto them, "These are the 
words which I spake unto you, while I was yet with 
you, that all things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, 
and in the Psalms, concerning me. Then opened he 
their understandings, that they might understand the 
Scriptures;" and throwing the full tide of the Spir- 
it's light back upon the types and ceremonies of the 
past, tiie shadows which had obscured them van- 
ished, and he stood clearly revealed, the entire sub- 
stance of the whole Jewish economy. "And he 
said thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ to 
suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day, and 
that repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name, among all nations, beginning 
at Jerusalem. And ye are witnesses of these 
things." In such sublime and solemn intercourse 
the hours passed unheeded by, and the disciples sat 
gazing on their risen Lord, and drinking in his im- 
portant instructions. 

Morning dawned — the sun rose gloriously in the 
heavens, and brightness beamed upon the earth. 
Jesus led forth his disciples. They trod the path 
familiar to them all; and leaving "the city full," 
crossed the brook Kedron, and again passed through 
the garden hallowed by his su^rings. • There was 
an involuntary pause, as Peter, James, and John re- 
called that hour of darkness; but the Savior walked 
in silence on, and reverently they followed. 

The country through which they passed was 
clothed in beauty. The fullness of harvest was 
over; but much of the product remained ungath* 
ered; and Olivet, memorable for its associations, was 
before them. But all was unheeded. Every eye 
was riveted on the Master's face, which beamed 
upon them eloquent in love and mercy. Slowly 
they ascended the rugged path, and lingered a mo- 
ment upon the summit, to gaze upon tlieir sacred 
city and glorious temple, which now shone resplen- 
dent in the first rays of the morning sun. They 
descended toward Bethany, and Jesus paused. The 
disciples gathered in reverent silence around, pre- 
pared, by his previous instructions, for any fresh 
manifestations of his love and power. And Jesus 
said, "All power is given unto me, in heaven and 
in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
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the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you; and lo! I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world." " And he lifted up his eyes, and 
blessed them; and it came to pass, while he blessed 
them'* — ^while the music of his voice still sounded 
in their ears, "he was parted from them." Slowly 
he arose from their midst. The revered form, the 
beaming countenance gradually faded from their 
view, "and a cloud received him out of their sight." 
Transfixed they stood upon the mount, every thought 
and feeling absorbed by the glorious vision. "And 
while they looked steadfastly toward heaven, as he 
went up, behold! two men stood by them in white 
apparel, which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven? This same Jesus 
which is taken from you into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye seen him go into heaven." 
" And they worshiped him, and returned to Jerusalem 
with great joy, and were continually in the temple, 
praising and blessing God;" for now was revealed 
to them the glorious truth, " Christ is risen from the 
dead, and become the first fruits of them that slept." 
" For as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be 
made alive." "And they preached Jesus and the 
resurrection." 

** O, who can doabt that mortal man 
Has part in that immortal plan, 
So long from human search concealed. 
Bo brightly now by Christ revealed !*' 
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Nowhere can we find, in the world's history, a 
record of such true, such disinterested friendship as 
was manifested by Jonathan, the son of Saul, for 
David, the sweet singer of Israel. Nowhere can we 
find, in poetry or romance, emanating from the lof- 
tiest imagination, a love so pure, so refined, so ex- 
alted, as burned in the bosom of Jonathan for him 
whom he loved as iiis own soul. We see now and 
then a ray of this heaven-born feeling, rising above 
the horizon of the gross passions of earth. But it is 
a mere spark in comparison to that which glowed in 
the heart of Jonathan. The poet forgot this friend 
of David's when he said. 



" FriendBhip is but a i 

A charm that lulls to sleep— 
A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep;" 

for in his character, at least, we find a friendship 
that no time or change of circamstances could chill. 
Jonathan loved his friend, although he knew that 
friend would take from his head an earthly crown. 
He loved despite the opposition and hatred of his 
father. And we see him, even amid the scorn and 



highest indignation of that father, venturing to speak 
a good word for his friend. He loved David in pros- 
perity, when the world smiled upon him — when he 
had achieved the mighty conquest over the giant 
Philistine, and had put to flight the hosts which had 
defied the armies of the living God, and when the 
song went forth upon the winds of the morning, and 
was echoed from hill and dale, that David had slain 
his tens of thousands, no one, in that triumphant 
hour, rejoiced with more heart-felt joy than Jona- 
than — unmixed, too, by that envy and jealousy 
which often possess ordinary minds. Such passions 
had no place in his noble heart; for see him in that 
hour stripping himself of the gorgeous robes and 
ensigns of royalty, and decorating his young, hand- 
some, brave, but, until now, obscure friend with 
them. Jonathan forsook not his friend when Ad- 
versity came, with her sullen frowns, withering each 
hope, each joy, that had nestled in his heart — ^when 
his life was hunted by his enemies, and by Saul, 
whose soul burned with no common hatred toward 
him — when, as we read, there was " but one step be- 
tween him and death:" in this hour of desolation and 
gloom, this faithful friend is nigh, to speak words of 
consolation and assurances of protection. Yea, in 
this desponding moment, he clasped his tried and 
stricken friend to his generous heart, renewing again 
and again those promises of never-ending love and 
affection, which they had vowed in happier hours. 
Methinks, in imagination, I see this constant, devo- 
ted friend of David, standing before his indignant 
father, with a countenance beaming with an exalted 
love — ^with every feature marked by that true nobil- 
ity of soul which characterized his every action, ex- 
postulating for his friends-endeavoring, with an eIo-> 
quence that might have moved a less implacable en- 
emy, to reconcile and appease the wrath of Saul. 
Think of this, gentle reader, when your voice is 
raised to speak critlcisingly or unkindly of your 
friend. Think of Jonathan — of him who ventured 
to speak a good word for his friend, even with the 
javelin of his father raised to strike him from exist- 
ence — think, I say, of him, and let your words be 
stayed. When, too, your friend is ill-used and un- 
justly treated, imitate him in his vindication. 

The Bible is replete with characters, in every rela- 
tionship of life, worthy of our highest admiration 
and imitation. But none has ever struck us as 
being more truly great, noble, and self-sacrificing 
than Jonathan, David's friend. The contemplation 
of his character has given us comfort and consola- 
tion, when we have felt like believing that there was 
no friendship in all this cold and hollow world. No- 
ble-hearted Jonathan! when deceived by those in 
whom we had confided, we have turned to the sa- 
cred volume, that contains the record of thy charac- 
ter, and read over, and over again, thy devoted, con- 
stant love, " which surpassed even that of woman's 
love," and have felt reassured, that there is, in reality, 
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some true, genuine friendship; and, although such 
specimens of constancy are rare, yel once, indeed, 
it had an existence in a human heart — it was the 
heart of Jonathan. 



"HAVE FAITH IN GOD. 

MABK XI. 2S. 



BT ariBB MART ICSRWTSl'. 



TRUE TENDERNESS. 

fiT RXV. A. OABAOLZ.. 

Tenderness, when it flows from a pure source, 
and when drawn out by proper objects, is itself true 
grandeur. Afflictions come to all, and we shall find 
opportunities to sympatize with many of the afflict- 
ed ones of the earth. Hence, there are objects 
enough, and more than enough, whereon we may 
evince our sympathy, and cause the hearts of the 
distressed ones to bless us. Through the manifold 
imperfections of out moral vision, we shadow forth 
to ourselves false images, and we make false con- 
clusions. Some think, that to cultivate tender sen- 
sations, we would undermine that manliness which 
becomes us, and it would be considered a mark of 
weakness in us to be thus tender-hearted. This 
they need not fear, as there are flinty rocks enough 
in this world to keep us on edge. 

Experience teaches us, that a soul devoid of ten- 
demesa never was truly great. Tenderness is gen- 
erally the concomitant of the most lofty and power- 
ful minds. We may point the reader to the first 
famed President of these United States. Whether 
we view him in the Continental Congress, trying to 
speak a word in answer to an expressed plaudit, or 
moved by sympathy toward Major Andre, when 
called to sign his death-warrant, or sympathizing 
with the afflicted soldiers, we see him evincing that 
tenderness which becomes the good and the great. 
There was, also, our own John Marshall, "Chief 
Justice of the United States." Judge Story says of 
him, "His virtues expanded with the gradual devel- 
opment of his character. They were the natural 
growth of deep-rooted principles, working their way 
through the gentlest afiections and the purest ambi- 
tion. No man ever had a loftier desire for excel- 
lence; but it was tempered by a kindness which 



O, WHEN the troubled dream of sin is past. 

And ghost-like voices from the charnel-house 

Of buried warnings and departed hours 

Awake the startled soul from out its sleep^ 

And rouse it up to action, in its woe; 

Or when the spirit feels how heavily 

The hand of sorrow may come down and crush 

Its glowing thoughts and springing hopes in dust, 

O, rest thee then upon the arm of God. 

And when the hand of death hath slowly laid 

Its icy fingers on some loving heart. 

That beat with thine, and hushed it in the grave. 

Making thy spirit, in its loneliness, 

Long for the well-remembered words and tones, 

And pressure of the hand and gleaming eye, 

Till life shall seem a wilderness of shades, 

Unreal and unblest, look up to God — 

To God thy Father; for his hand hath traced 

On all the trembling leaves, and smiling flowers. 

And golden clouds, and on the springing grass, 

That looks up mournfully above the grave 

Of thy departed one, as if in prayer — 

" Lean thou upon mine arm, for lam loiye," 

If on thy pathway there should e'er be cast 

That darkest shadow of all sin -born shapes — 

A heart that once hath loved thee, grown all cold — 

An eye that once hath beamed forth light, grown 

dark — 
A tone that uxta a fount of tenderness. 
Whose music answered to thine own heart-song, 
Grown harsh to meet thine ear, come then to God, 
And, in bowing down thy soul, say, "Father," 
With holy trust in that unfading eye 
That wearies not in watching o'er thy path; 
And in the ear which ever hears each throb 
Bearing one wish upward; and in the arm 
Which hath sustained each faltering step of thine; 
And in the one, the all-pervading heart 
That is a boundUaa $ea of deathUsa low. 
So shall thy wearied soul grow strong again. 
Thine eye grow calm, thy tones be full of hope, 



subdued envy, and a diffidence which extinguished \ And life be like the sky — all bright with stars, 
jealousy. Search his whole life, and you cannot lay 
your finger on a single extravagance of design or 
act." 

Few men in this world could claim the attributes 
of true greatness with more propriety than the late 
John M. Mason,, of New York; and yet very few 
men ever possessed a greater degree of tenderness, | 
or whose visits to the abodes of the afflicted ever 
were hailed with greater joy. What were the 
prophets and apostles of our blessed Lord? Were I But if there's a pearl in the casket enshrined, 
they not tender-hearted? Did they not weep with If the mind be enlightened, the intellect clear, 
them that wept? Our precious Lord himself was ^ Weep not for lost beauty — far better to find 



THE LOSS OF BEAUTY. 

BT MRS. H. O. OAR©I2J«B. 

Fair maiden, thy beauty, though perfect and rare. 
And pure as the lily that bends o'er the wave. 

Yet still it is transient; and fleeting as fair 
Are the honors it strews in thy path to the grave. 



tender: Jesut w^U 



That the mind in its freshness and truth is still here. 



MY ACQUAINTANCES. 
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MY ACQUAINTANCES. 



BY A anisvuKc. 



Lkt me have the pleasure, fair reader, of introdu- 
cing you to Mrs. Overreach, and incline your ear 
while I whisper, that she is rich, and, report says, 
gives the best parties in the city — no sparing of ex- 
pense to gratify her guests. Indeed, she lavishes her 
money as though she only held it in trust, to be ex- 
pended in contributing to the pleasure of her friends. 
She dresses in the height of the mode, and her house, 
her carriage, and every thing about her, is got up in 
the roost magnificent style. She is rather handsome, 
and certainly possesses a very brilliant pair of eyes. 
It is true, there is what may be denominated a hard- 
ness in their expression; but this you will soon lose 
sight of, or you are unlike others, when once she does 
you the honor to rank you among her friends, and 
you become the envied recipient of her hospitalities. 
Acknowledge, now, that you are under very great 
obh'gations to me for so valuable an acquaintance. 

Did I hear you say that that depends on a further 
insight into her character; that as yet she only ap- 
pears in your eyes as a rich and vain woman, exci- 
ted by the most contemptible of all ambitions — the 
ambition to outdo her neighbors in ostentatious pa- 
rade; that you want to know whether she is intelli- 
gent, good, and benevolent? 

Upon my word, you are severe. Then you do 
not esteem riches a virtue! If such is the fact, 
since Sparta is no more, yon have no business in 
this world; for, depend upon it, it is not only uni- 
versally considered a virtue, but takes the prece- 
dence of all other virtues, if we may judge from 
the respect shown to its possessor. The most ex- 
alted intellect, and the greatest purity of character, 
will seldom preserve a man from obscurity, and per- 
haps indignities, if connected with poverty; but, if 
possessed of wealth, if he appeared in the similitude 
of the animal once worshiped by the Israelites, the 
world would do him homage. 

But to return to Mrs. Overreach. If you do not 
foil into the train of her admirers, on account of her 
great wealth, her fine house and equipage, and her 
magnificent parties, I fear you never will; for I have 
exhibited all her attractions. She is neither intelli- 
gent, good, nor benevolent. Although she stops at 
no expense to secure the praise and admiration of 
what she calls ''good society," yet when she comes 
in contact with the undistinguished poor, no miser 
could be more niggardly. Notwithstanding her 
wealth, she is not above attending to her own pecu- 
niary concerns, and is very fond of economizing, 
when it does not interfere with her reputation in the 
circle in which she moves. We will illustrate our 
meaning, by exhibiting her conduct in one or two 
business transactions; and will first suppose her at 
the counter of some wealthy merchant. 



"Good morning, Mrs. Overreach." 

** Good morning, Mr. Screw." 

** We've just finished opening our new stock, 
Mrs. Overreach; and I think I may say with safety, 
there is not a better selection in market, if as good. 
Shall I have the pleasure of showing you our goods?" 

" No, I thank you, sir. I examined them yester« 
day, and have made a memorandum of what I shall 
need. Please have them put up for me against my 
\ return." 

«* Certainly, madam. (Exit Mrs. (Herreaeh) 
John." 

"Sir." 

" Did you wait on Mrs. Overreach when she ex- 
amined our goods?" 

"Yes, sir." 

" I suppose you can recollect the prices you told 
her for the articles mentioned in this memorandum." 

"They were all at the marked prices." 

"Did she ask no reduction?" 

"Not a cent." 

"Generous, noble woman! Would that all my 
customers were like her!" 

The extent of Mr. Screw's satisfaction may be 
imagined, when the reader is informed that be had 
marked his goods from fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent, higher than he had any expectation of ob- 
taining. 

On a cold morning in winter, a man rings at the 
door of Mrs. Overreach. To the inquiry whether a 
wood-sawer is wanted, the servant responds that 
she will see her mistress, who soon appears at the 
door. 

"You want to saw my wood." 

" Yes, ma'am." 

"What will you charge?" 

"One dollar." 

" I wont give so much. I will give you seventy- 
five cents." 

"Seventy-five cents is not enough, ma'am. It 
will take me more than a day." 

" That makes no difference to me. I know I can 
get it done for that, and it is all I will give." 

The poor man turns away disappointed. Several 
applications are made, and still the same result. 
The wood-sawers think it a hard bargain, and the 
lady is firm. At length one presents himself, whose 
appearance indicates that he is more needy than his 
predecessors. Mrs. Overreach observes this differ- 
ence, too; and, although the same price is asked, she 
only offers sixty-two and half cents. He, too, turns 
away, but it is only a step or two he takes. He ap- 
pears to be in deep meditation: it is evident he is 
thinking of the dear ones at home, for a bright tear 
is glistening in his eye. He wipes it away; then 
turning to the lady, who has been watching him, 
correctly anticipating the result, he agrees to her 
terms. 

It is thus that Mrs. Overreach deals with all the 
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mechanics and laborers she employs, well knowing 
that their severest denunciations cannot affect her 
with those whose good opinion alone she values. 
And it is said that her conduct is characterized by 
still greater illiberality, when she needs the services 
of her own sex; for she generally finds them more 
submissive in their distress; and she never permits a 
spark of sympathy to interfere with her bargainings. 
If Mrs. Overreach does present an extreme case, 
she is not singular in her method of dealing. How 
many are there who would submit to imposition 
from the*higher class of tradesmen rather than ob- 
tain the appellation of a "Jew!" yet the same per- 
sons will stand and chaffer for an hour for the pur- 
pose of still further reducing the miserable pittance 
for the service of the laborer; while the whole 
amount thus extorted from the suffering poor will 
not be felt in the aggregate of their yearly expendi- 
tures. 



PERVERTED LOVE. 

BT Rsr. o. B. u'z.AcaHx.nir. 

God is love. As such, he appears to have built 
the universe upon the plan of love. Love in man, 
as a means of intelligent, moral government, may be 
regarded as a principle; and, as a source of happi- 
ness, it may be deemed a passion. In beings merely 
animal, it inheres and operates only as passionate 
impulse. In that which is merely vegetative or 
mineral, it is only elective. And it is remarkable, 
that, in every diversity of genus and species of 
God's vast terrestrial creation, love, though of a 
lower order, seems to have been more constant in 
its course, and conservative of the wise design of its 
great Author, than in man — ^nobly intellectual and 
sensitive, yet fallen, degenerate, and destructive man. 
The mere animal has been constant in the applica- 
tion of all its limited powers for the attainment of 
appropriated happiness and usefulness. The vege- 
table has always elected the most fructifying and 
congenial gases and nutriments. The mineral has 
always submitted to naught but appropriate predilec- 
tion. If we look abroad, we behold the beautiful 
planet, constant in its primitive cycle, looking with 
love*s pure eye of complacency upon its solar cen- 
tre, and readily running the round of his imperial 
mandate. Yet man, 

" Difltinguiahed link in being's endlesa chain, 
Midway from nothing to the Deity,*' 

has lost his course, and wanders wild and wayward, 
far from his native home and happiness. 

Pure love for God, given to the world, induces 
disobedience to wholesome laws, disappointment in 
the pursuit of happiness, and dismay iu the hour of 
death. But perhaps there is nothing more apparent, 
and, yet, nothing more destructive of happiness in 



life, as the fruits of false affection, than diaappoint- 
ment. 

Behold that dear, affectionate daughter of afflic- 
tion, as she suffers with burning fever and aching 
head. She now calls some one to her couch of sick- 
ness. Who is called? It is a loving, faithful mother. 

" Come, mother, place your soft hand upon my 
pained brow. The other hand, also, dear mother, 
on my i)urning cheek. O, how soothing are your 
gentle hands!" For a moment she is better. We 
cannot doubt it. Pain is turned to pleasure; and if 
the blood still boil in the veins, it is because ardent 
love fills the "heart." The sense of bodily suffer- 
ing is, for the moment, lost in the fullness of recip- 
rocated love. 

Again: who like a loving sister? Who, with 
equal power of pathos and sweetness of sound, can 
pronounce the name of brother? There is a peculiar 
pleasure in kindred relationships. And why is it? 
It is because there is kindred, reciprocal attachment 
But should the feeling of love fall, unfortunately, 
on some insensible one — on some heart all petrified 
to sympathetic passion, or spontaneous affection, 
how disappointed — ^how painful — ^how miserable does 
that feeling become, which sought so fondly, but 
found not an affectionate affiance! It is so with un- 
requited, worldly love. 

Were I a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart, how many could I find, in the city where 
I write, and in the circle w}iere I move, who are 
continually and entirely "setting their affections on 
things on the earth." The glittering gold allures 
their love. The shining silver saturates their hearts 
with sordid Iiist. The imposing pageantry of worldly 
passion gains their utmost admiration. Or, it may 
be that the passion for political preferment and pop- 
ularity becomes predominant in the sanctuary of the 
affections. And why all this diversified ado in the 
ardent and various affections of the human heart? 
Alas! the silly soul has sent out its finest feelings, 
in the vain hope of real happiness in an alliance 
with, it may be, unsanctified literature and science — 
with the wealth, the honors, or pleasures of the 
world. But why this dire, successive disappoint- 
ment? The soul sought its superior happiness in 
that which could not give it — in that which had 
no power of sympathetic reciprocity. " We love God, 
because he first loved us." We are happy in the 
love of God, and in the love of friends, only when 
we realize that our love is accepted and reciprocated. 
Is this the reason why we love the world so well? 
It cannot love us purely. It may absorb all oar 
affections, but can give nothing of valuable affection 
in return. Such is the voice of God and of Reason. 
But too frequently the voice of God is not heard and 
heeded. As to Reason, let the poet say, 

" Thii world's a bedlam of the universe, 
Where Reason (undiseased in heaven) runs mad. 
And nurses Folly's children for her own." 
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We Beem to be spell-bound. We appear to be '* ta- 
ken ap into an exceeding high mountain, and to be 
shown all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them." How eligible and commanding the post 
of obseryation! How conspicuous and far-reaching 
the prospect! How vast, how gorgeously variegated 
and fascinating the world^s landscape! We are now 
told, "All this will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me." The thing promised is 
apparently great, and the condition seems easy; for 
to worship something is natural. How wily and 
insidious this Satanic douceur! Transformed into 
the beauty and perfections of Pandora, Satan pre- 
sents a poison more — ^infinitely more complicated 
and pestiferous than that of Pandora's Box. Let 
us take heed, therefore, for sure we now stand near 
the *« limbo of vanity." 

But there is something in prospective pleasure 
which makes laborious pursuit tolerable, and even 
pleasant. Indeed, it has been a question much 
mooted in forensics, and with much show of reason 
on both sides: " Is there greater happiness in purtuU. 
or poMewion?^* The hope of future happiness in 
possession of the world's wealth and promised pleas- 
ures, makes the earthly mind to glow and exuH in 
anticipation. We follow, as by enchantment, the 
illusive phantasm. We approach it, and it flies. 
We grasp the golden bubble, and it bursts. We 
seem to pluck an amaranthine rose, but receive 
only the piercings of the thorn of disappointment 
and remorse. 

'* All is at distance fUr, but, near at hand, 
The gay deceit mocki the desiring eyes 
With thorns, and desert heath, and barren sand." 

But do we propound the above qifestion to the 
Christian? He can hardly think us sincere. Let 
VL3 contemplate the penitent in purniit of peace. 
He has some comfort, even in the hope of pardon. 
But, O, how he weeps! He moans like the dove. 
He finds trouble and sorrow. A wounded spirit 
who can bear! The world has now withdrawn its 
beauty and charm. He seeks, but, as yet, he finds 
not Him whom his soul desires to love. Weeping 
endureth for a night, but singing cometh in the 
morning. The day already dawns — ^the day-spring 
from on high hath visited him. The glorious Sun of 
righteousness now meets his longing eye. How 
sweetly he sings! 

*' The opening heavens around roe shine 
With beams of iseied bits, 
While Jesus shows his mercy »sa«. 
And whispers I am hu,^ 

Here is full, real, and reciprocal love and posses- 
sion — ^legitimate cognates of the new relationships. 
Let him rejoice awhile, yes, let him r^oict, and then 
propound to him yoar question in dispute. 

Perverted love induces diamay in the hour of death. 
It may be that, with many, nnholy love will con- 
tinue to be illusive even until death. Death ! Pardon 
Vol. VII.— 15 



me, dear reader, for prononouncing that solemn, 
that melancholy word in your presence. It is a sad 
word to some. I would not pronounce and define 
it, to drive away the joy of life that now surrounds 
you in smiling friends and gay companions; but, if 
possible, to dissipate the delusion which leads so 
many, unconscious, in the broad way of worldly 
pleasure to its terrible terminus. It is well for us to 
anticipate the coming time, when this brief life shall ' 
be extinct — when all the avenues of earthly pleas- 
ure and sensual delight shall be for ever closed — the 
brilliant eye shall no more behold the variegated 
beauty of this world's delightful landscape — ^the ear, 
attuned only to earthly melody, shall cease to be 
delighted — when aromatic fragrance shall fill the air 
in vain — the delicate palate shall cease to luxuriate 
on all this world calls pleasant to the taste, and the 
dying touch shall be obtuse to all but death. Let 
me behold the scene. What do I behold? This vast 
and beauteous panorama vanishing from the vision. 
Alas! I see that favorite fair one take the cup and 
*< taste of death." Then I see in yon fair orchestra 
"the daughters of music brought low;" and ceas- 
ing their symphony, they give way to the mourn- 
ful monochord which sounds the dirge of death. 
It is done. The pulse has paused an awful pause! 
The heart that loved life dearly, has ceased to beat. 
But why not willingly? 

'* 'Twas counting on long years of pleasure A«r«, 
And quite unfttmished for the world to come.** 

But Death, faithful to his commisaion, has sundered 
those silken chords and taken tlie soul away. Away 
from what? Its earthly tabernacle — ^much loved lo- 
cation — from kindred companions and social friend- 
ships — from wealth, perhaps the centre and circum- 
ference of its pleasurable pastime. "The dust^re- 
turns to dust as it was, but the soul goes to God 
that gave it." But why such dismay in death? 
Alas! the soul goes to God, it has not, and never can 
love — goes to take a glimpse of heavenly glory, only 
to cast a darker gloom on that awful gulf — goes to 
see, "afar off," the saints in light it loves not, and 
for society with whom it has no meetness. Love 
perverted, led along illusively its blinded victim, and 
then fastened it with fetters of worldly workman- 
ship; and now, not able to look up and appreciate 
the beauty of a better, brighter land, the soul clings 
to that it cannot hold: 

" Gravitation, shifting, turns the other way,** 
and must take it to the bar of God — to a far-off 
stranger-land, to become a citizen of which it would 
not, and a patriot of which it cannot. But there is 
no dismay — "there is no fear in to«e"— no fear of 
death, if a loving friend has sent it. There is no 
dismay in meeting a loving and beloved God. The 
pure and loving heart pants with pleasurable emo- 
tion for an inheritance atnong them who are sanc- 
tified. To such there is no fear of eternity; for it 
will only continue the associations and pleasures 
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supremely pleasuit. Man ie, therefore, consumma- 
ting his safety and happiness, only while he has su- 
perior love for his great Creator, and subordinate 
and appropriate love for all that God has pronounced 
good and lovely. 



THE WANDERING STAR. 

BT CATBXMXX. 

Far, far away in the deep blue sky, 

A brilliant star is shining. 
As the last pale beams of a winter's sun 

From earth are fast declining. 
Why wander away in the far-off skies, 

Like a lone and friendless stranger? 
Art thou traveling on to some fallen world, 

To point to a babe in a manger? 
Or, art thou a bright and morning star, 

That sang at creation's birth? 
And art thou going to celebrate 

Anew created earth? 
Hast thou a song for spirits pure, 

Just into being brought? 
Do they unite in praise to Him 

Who spake a world from naught? 
Do morning stars and sons of God 

Still join their heavenly choirs, 
To celebrate Jehovah's praise 

With theur celestial lyres? 
0, let me hear thy heavenly song, 

Ere then dost leave our spheres; 
For, shouldst thou evermore return. 

It may be a thousand years. 
And ere that time these silent ones 

That shine above my head. 
May roll away as parchment scroll, 

And heaven and earth have fled. 
Then thou wilt sing earth's solemn dirge 

Around her funeral pyre. 
Thou saw'st her from dark chaos spring, 

Grow old, and then expire. 
Say, will ye sing to new-made worlds. 

Of one dissolved by fire. 
Which broke the almighty Maker's law. 

And sank beneath his ire? 
O, will ye sing of mercy, too, 

In heaven's harmonious sound, 
With aU the morning stars that sing 

The vast creation round? 
Sing ye of love, redeeming love, 

Mid worlds unknown to song. 
And bid the rolling spheres of light 

The joyous theme prolong; 
And with thy pencil rays of light, 

Around, beneath, above, 
On the vast plane of boundless space, 

Inscribe redeeming love. 



"FAINT NOT." 

BT KKWTOV BOOTH. 

Faint not by wayside, weary. 

Suffering mortals, bear ye up. 
Bear up bravely: why, what fear ye? 

Christ himself hath quaffed our cup. 
When earth is dark, the stars are burning 

In the unchanging heaven above us — 
When faithless men are from us turning, 

God has promised still to love us. 

O, across our life there flieth 

Many a bright and happy vision, 
And upon our pathway Ueth 

Many a gleam of world elystan. 
Dreams are messengers of weal — 

Friends are pledges of God's love — 
Lofty yearnings are the seal 

Of our birth-right from above. 



Hopes our white-robed angels i 

Heralds, thoughts, on lightning pinions. 
Who from heaven God's tidings bear, 

Of all his boundless, bright dominions. 
And deep within our being, where 

Life's pure waters ever roll. 
Are angel beings, heavenly fair — 

The naiads of the human soul! 

Beauty's a temple, built divine. 

Its Maker's glory to reveal — 
Truth a universal shrine. 

Where we with star-bom spirits kneel. 
Love as a golden chain hath bound us. 

In secret sympathy, unawares. 
With all the countless souls around ns, 

On earth, in heaven, or with the stars! 

Death, a guardian, watches o'er us. 

Bids us kiss the chastening rod. 
Then from exile 'twill restore us 

To the family of God. 
Cheer up! Not when life is bright, 

To us are holiest teachings given; 
For, O, 'tis only in the night 

Stars gleam out from depths of heaven! 



GOD IN NATURE. 
Sister, each star of even, 

£^h flower that decks the sod. 
Loves silently |o tell of Heaven: 

All nature speaks of God. 
Listen! the nightingale 

Pours forth its sweetest lays; 
And, echoing from hill and vale. 

Ascends the song of praise. 
The flowers, the birds, the stars of even, 
Teach us to render thanks to Heaven. 

Harmony. 



THE BOOK OF BOOKS . — DR E A MS 
THE BOOK OF BOOKS. 
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*' O blessed book 1 thoa art the eastern star 
Tbat leads to Christ. Boon shall thy circles reach 
Round earth's circomforence ; in every tonf ue 
Revealing to all nations what the heavens 
But shadow forth— the glory of the Lord." 

The Bible contains a complete system of laws for 
the government of all nations: it gives instruction 
and counsel to senates; authority and direction to 
magistrates; it cautions witnesses; requires an im- 
partial verdict from jurors, and furnishes sentences 
to judges. It demands honor for pacents, and enjoins 
obedience to children; it prescribes the iltliority of 
masters, and commands subjects to honor and obey. 
It gives direction for woddings, and for burials; it 
promises food and raiment, and every necessary 
good; it teaches men how to set their houses in 
order, and how to make their wills; it defends the 
rights of all, and promises protection and support to 
the oppressed, while it threatens vengeance to the 
oppressor. It instructs the mechanic and artist; 
teaches the rhetorician, arithmetician, anatomist, 
and critic; corrects philosophers, and exposes soph- 
ists. It reveals the only living and true God, and 
shows the only way to him; it sets aside all other 
gods, and describes the vanity of trusting in them. 
It contains the most authentic and entertaining his* 
tory ever published, and gives an account of the 
most ancient antiquities, strange events, wonderful 
occurrences, heroic deeds, and unparalleled wars; it 
is a book of lives, of travels, and of voyages; it is a 
book of pure truth, detecting all falsehoods, confu- 
ting all errors. It is the first book, the best book, 
the oldest book in the world; it contains the choicest 
matter, and imparts the best instruction; it is the 
best guide for rulers, magistrates, masters, servants, 
and the young ladies* best companion. It exhibits 
life and immortality, and points out the only way to 
OMpe death, and find the home of the blest. Its 
aifthor is *< God, blessed for ever,** "in whom there ia 
no variMenees, nor ehadtno of turning.** 

" Precious book, of books the best ; 
Dearest gift of God but oub, 

That surpasses all the rest- 
Gin of God's beloved Son. 

Blessed Spirit ( heavenly Dove ( 

Thee I*d slight not— thee I love ; 

By thy power, and thine alatu. 

The value of this gift I*ve known." 



TEMPERAMENTS. 
A GOOD animal temperament, consisting of a due 
mixture of the nervous, bilious, sanguineous, and 
lymphatic, has more to do in forming a person's 
character, than all other natural causes. This all 
experience will confirm. 



DRE^yUES. 

BT "ttOMKOPBtMST " ^ 

"Oft in the Stilly night. 

When slumber's chain hath bound me. 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me.'* 

I LovK to dream. It is a happy faculty — ^the 
grateful bequest of a benevolent Provklence. It 
lengthens life— converts the hours claimed by dark- 
ness and oblivion into reality and light. What part 
of the past has not been lived over again in dreams? 
He who has reached the age of thirty- five, the cul- 
minating point of man's allotted existence, and 
reviewed tho events of all that period in the living 
reality of dreams, is already indebted to Heaven 
for the happiness of his threescore years and ten. 
Dreams are like the pendent prisms of the chande- 
lier, by which a single light is a hundred times 
reflected, and with hundred-fold resplendence. As 
the mirror-plated ceiling doubles the reflection from 
every object, and causes the apartment to seem to be 
twice its actual length, so do dreams open up the 
path in magnificent vistas, where ten thousand bril- 
liant and pleasurable objects radiate hghts, softened 
by distance and augmented by repetition. Every 
part of the misty future has already been minutely 
explored, in day reveries and visions of the night. . 
The broad domains of future and past are alike 
appropriated by golden-winged Fancy. We sleep, 

" Perchance to dream," 
and revel among the haunts of infancy, or stray 
with pensive pleasure amid the scenes and delights 
of riper years. We wake to the cold, passionless 
substantialities of everyday existence. We wake, 
that the soul may feel, that which it most dreads to 
feel, how intimate is its association with gross mate- 
riality. An exile from congenial heaven — the tem- 
porary prisoner of mortality, the soul instinctively 
recoils from the actualities of the present, which 
do but remind it hourly of its incarceration; and 
solaces and compensates itself for the loss of nobler 
joys, by clothing the past and future with the radi- 
ance of the celestial worlds. The perpetual presence 
of the ministering angels, Memory and Hope, renders 
its brief imprisonment endurable. They give vocal- 
ity to the music to which its ear was primevally 
attuned; they irradiate its dungeon with beamings 
from their own heaven-lighted countenances; they 
shake from their wings the dews of immortality for 
its refreshment Welcome as are these glorious 
messengers, the blessedness of their visitations can 
never be fully appreciated amid the glare of sunlight 
and the turbulence of day. At twilight, the favor- 
ite hour of contemplation, their joyous eyes peer 
from heaven into the depths of the soul, like stars 
fl^^fiTgling with the expiring effulgence of recent 
sunset. The melody of their voice charms the ear. 
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when night has silenced the discordant tones of cov- 
etousness and carking care. But it is only in sleep 
and dreams that they reyeal themselves in native 
loveliness, set time and consistency at defiance, and 
poor the golden 

"Light 
Of other days around us." 

It is only in dreams that the white-haired man can 
hring into blushing existence the sprightly forms 
that once filled his happy vision. He wakes to the 
sight of tomb-stones, and the tearful memory of 
shrouds and coffins. It is in dreams that the exiled 
emigrant visits the blue hills and green valleys, from 
which he has passed away for ever. He wakes to 
the discomforts of life in the wilderness, and the 
remembrance of the abundance which surrounded 
him in his youthful home. In dreams, bright con- 
ceptions illuminate the confined and rocking fore- 
castle of the lone ship, on the night ocean; and the 
happy tar, lost to the consciousness of danger and 
watchings, nausea and bilge-water, is again on shore, 
and planting his carefully braced foot-falls upon the 
side-walks of his native village, pacing the firm 
earth as he was wont to do the unstable deck of the 
tossing bark. Dreams bring to us, in all their fresh- 
ness and beauty, faces that years ago turned to 
marble and ashes. Dreams restore those woodland 
haunts that the hand of cultivation long since dese- 
crated or destroyed. Dreams reveal to us the most 
glorious views we ever get of a future world. Who 
has not dreamed of harps and crowns, of Christ and 
heaven? Whose departed ones have not thronged 
his pillow, and flitted across his spirit's vision, or 
looked mildly and mournfully into his spirit's eyes, 
while the flesh slumbered heavily on, until the tear 
stole ft^m the closed lid, or the smile sat upon the 
countenance of the sleeper; for the memories of the 
past sweetly blended with the realities of the pres- 
ent, and with blessed anticipations of the future. In 
delightful dreams, 

"The smiles, the tears 

Of other years. 
The words of love then spoken,** 

force themselves upon us, as life-like as when they 
originally greeted the senses. Dreams and visions 
were the sacred vehicles of no inconsiderable portion 
of early revelation. To us they are not less the 
vehicles of revelations of the forgotten past, than to 
our inspired ancestors of the unknown future. 
Shall we despise them? Not unless we would 
despise one of the sources of human happiness. 
The past! how shall Mt live again? How, but in 
memories, in reveries, in dreams and visions? 

" Did not OsBian bear a voice? 
Or is it the sound of days that are no more? 
Often does the memory of ftmner times conne, 
Like the evenins '^n, on my soul!" 

But poets are not the only dreamers. All men are 
as Ossian in their dreams. 
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BT VIVBKZO. 

•"Neither is there •alvation in any othor. — Pxr«ii 

Discard the Gospel, and where will you find a 
* system capable of effecting a radical change in roan, 
and revolutionizing the heathen world? Will you 
select human philosophy? Alas! what will become 
of millions of the human family, who are incapable 
of understanding its deep, intricate windings? The 
universal experience of mankind has demonstrated 
that by reason's flickering rays — by wisdom, man 
cannot know his God. Will you leave man to the 
light of nature? Why has not this long since 
accomplislroa the desired end? The heathen world, 
though blessed with this light since time began his 
journey to eternity, are still no nearer the true path 
of life and immortal glory than they were centuries 
ago. Will you take the ribald skepticism of Hume, 
Bolingbroke, and Voltaire? Away with itl It is 
all blasting destruction. Look over the pages of 
history, and pursue your search through every 
period of the past, since God hung up this earth 
amid the symphonies of the univene. Tell me, 
what do they reveal? From those pages, written 
often in blood, what can you learn? Do they not 
plainly tell, that no system has yet, unaided by 
Christianity, been successful in raising man in moral 
and religious improvement; that not one of earthly 
origin has elevated him to the high station which 
God designed him to occupy; that the most perfect 
have failed to show how he could be reinstated in 
the favor of an offended God? Many have pointed 
to the misery and wretchedness of our race, but toiled 
without success for its removal. Christianity alone 
solved the great problem of man's fall, sinfulness, 
and immortality. Every other light has been faint 
and misty. This only can effect a change tn man, 
remove his numerous evils, and dissipate his dark- 
nesses. Tliis alone opens up, through " repentance 
toward God, and faith toward our Lord J<^ 
Christ," the shining pathway to the sublimities of 
a heavenly world, from which man was once forced 
by disobedience. This converts the lion to the lamb, 
changes the individual human character, and alters 
the phasis of human society. 

When Jesus of Nazareth and his disciples began 
to hurl the missiles of Gospel light and truth against 
the firm walls of Gentile darkness and error, how 
soon they came down with a crash, which startled 
myriads of earth and heaven. Luther and his coad- 
jutors, guided by the bright star of revelation, ar- 
rived at a moral altitude from which they looked 
down on a n&tion shrouded in error, and fettered with 
the strong chains of superstition. They dropped the 
tears of compassion, and, invigorated by divine 
grace, blew long and loud through tiie clarion of 
truth. The fettered nation heard its reverberttting 
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notes, and started at the clanking of their chains. 
They heard again, and again, its echo, pealing 
through the land. Many looked up to heaven for 
strength, shook off their chains, and went forth free. 
When Wesley came upon the crowded stage of 
active life, many of the springs of religious instruc- 
tion in Europe sent forth bitter, corrupt, and deadly 
poisonous waters. These he examined with the 
microscope of truth, and found to contain the most 
hideous and appalling opposites of the Gospel. 
Aided by the grace of God, he heralded forth, with 
ceaseless activity, his discovery, awakened attention; 
and a change in the religious aspect of Europe and 
America was the result. He revived <* Christianity 
in earnest'' 

If these things be so, what reasonable objection 
can be produced against the universal promulgation 
of the religion of the Bible? Has it ever made an 
individual the worse by its reception? Has it ever 
converted the meek and quiet man into an over- 
bearing and turbulent tyrant? Did it ever make 
men murderers and assassins? Did it ever bring 
desolation and ruin into the peaceful family? Has 
it trampled with impious impunity upon the sacred 
rights of man? Has it ever brought woman to bite 
the dust — made man spurn her as unworthy of his 
confidence— hold her as the mere victim of his base 
cupidity — ^robbed her of her heavenly endowments, 
or prostrated her noble energies? Has it burned 
down cities, laid in moldering ruins the commercial 
emporiums of the world, and annihilated the nations 
of the earth? No! But it has done the contrary. 
It has bade man stand erect in the majesty of that 
independence which God has given him, and lighted 
np his brow with the sunshine of mental peace, and 
the bright hopes of immortality. It has taken the 
trembling wretch, when sinking beneath the dis- 
pleasure of an insulted God, and raised him to 
blissful communion with angels and with God. 

Every distinguished privilege which we enjoy, is 
ours through the influence of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity and civilization, religion and science, go hand 
in hand. Stop the lightning-like velocity of the 
Gospel chariot, and you stop human progress and 
improvement. Put a period to the victories of the 
cross, and you blot science from existence. Let no 
shouts attend the unfurling of the crimson banner 
of the Church, and the triumphal hymns of the 
demons of ignorance and superstition will rend the 
very heavens. Bom down your churches, silence 
your ministers, make bonfires of your Bibles, and 
see what secnrit^^on will have for your life and 
possesnons — see what will become of your wife and 
daughters—see how soon the crushing thunders of 
Almighty indignation will vanish the last vestige of 
peace from a God-abandoned people — see how soon 
the owls and bitterns will be screeching in your 
windows, your gorgeous cities beoome a scene of 
wild disorder and m^ancholy ruin. Do this, and 
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see how soon the god of war will set in motion his 
hellish machinery, and the gushing blood of thou- 
sands will be streaming and foaming through your 
streets. 

As the powers of gravitation hold the universe in 
unity, so Christianity harmonizes the conflicting 
elements of human interests, and binds in one com- 
mon brotherhood all who receive its life-giving 
energies. It scatters the dense darkness from man's 
path, and shrivels the sable pall which shuts heaven 
from his view. And what is man without Christian- 
ity? What is man under the dominion of sin? His 
whole soul has become contaminated with the fell 
disease. Like a lothsome leprosy, it spreads over 
the soul, destroying its beauty, deranging its func- 
tions, wrecking its happiness, withering every green 
and cheering hope of the vast plain of the future, 
leaving man a prey to a vitiated spiritual appetite, 
making every moment restless, in consequence of 
apprehensions of the retributions of a righteous 
God, and closing against him the doors of heaven. 
He may gaze upon its jasper walls, but its society is 
too pure for him to enter there. And it is a wise 
prohibition which keeps him out. If introduced 
amid its bright abodes, he would shrink back with 
cries of anguish. Each strain of harmony would 
seem a goading spear — each rapturous sound a soul- 
transpiercing dart — each bursting song would cause 
a groan — each angel glance would his dark soul 
upbraid — in every form he would meet a bold 
accuser, and each sounding harp would seem, with 
trumpet tongue, to tell him how often in sin he had 
steeped his guilty soul. Such is man, and such his 
hopes, without the y'iUA principles of Christianity in 
hit heart. Then we say, earnestly, God speed the 
conquests of religion in the world, till the glad sound 
of salvation reaches every ear, and the benighted, 
error-involved heathen shall aU leap to hear Imman- 
uel's name. It was this which brought angelic 
hosts from heavenly bliss, to shout over the plains of 
Judea, "Peace on earth." It was this induced the 
Alpha and Omega to become incarnate, and dwell 
with sinful man — to mingle with the impotent 
around the pool of Bethesda — to seek out the loth- 
some leper, and speak life into the putrid carcass of 
a Lazarus. It was this prompted a Paul to stem the 
foaming torrent of Jewish persecution, and hold 
up the blazing torch of truth in the dark dens of 
Athens, Rome, and Antioch. Again 10 say, God 
speed the conquests of Christianity. 



POETRY FOR THE PROUD. 
NowHEMc, in the entire range of the world's lit- 
erature, can there be found such a figure as the 
following, drawn by inspiration, for the proud: . 

" Though thou exalt thyself m the eagle, 
And tboogh thoa set thy nest among the Man, 
Theaee wiU I hring thee down, laith the Lord." 
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SAMSON'S WIFE. 

BT tens L. r. Mono&K. 

<* Bkhold, this have I found, saith the preacheri 
counting one by one to find out the account which 
yet my tM>ui seeketh, but I found not. One man 
among a thousand have I found; but a woman 
among all these have I not found." The experience 
of the writer of Ecclesiastes seems, also, to have 
been the experience of Samson, until the time of his 
visit to Timuath; for immediately on his return he 
reports to his parents, " I have seen a woman of the 
daughters of the Philistines, now, therefore, get her 
for me to wife." As if he had said, the treasure 
so long sought is at length found; let there be no 
delay or controversy about the matter, but hasten to 
secure so rich a prize for your son. Well might he 
anticipate opposition from his pious parents; for, in 
addition to their national prejudices against the 
Canaanites, they had the Kw of Moses prohibiting 
marriages with them. Avoiding a direct reply to 
their natural expostulation, ** Is there never a wo- 
man among the daughters of thy brethren, or among 
all thy people, that thou goest to take a wife of the 
uncircumcised Philistines?" he puts an end to the 
discussion by appealing to his father, as being proba- 
bly the more easily persuaded, "Get her for me; for 
■he pleaseth me well." Still, he seems to have con- 
sidered the subject maturely; for he paid her another 
visit j ere his father went down to contract for the 
espousals. We are not informed how the latter was 
affected by his acquaintance with her; but Samson's 
second interview confirmed the favorable impression 
he had at first received, and, after a suitable interval, 
the marriage was concluded. The period of be- 
trothal among the Israelites is said to have been 
about a twelvemonth; so Samson had certainly time 
to ponder the judiciousness of his choice. The cus- 
tom of proposing riddles at festivals, for the enter- 
taiment pf the guests, prevailed in the east. We 
have many examples in history. Samson takes 
advantage of an incident in his journey to and from 
the dwelling place of his bride, to frame an enigma, 
which he puts forth to his thirty companions at his 
wedding feast, on whose solution depended a reward 
or forfeiture of some value. Finding themselves 
unable to expound it, they resolved to obtain the 
knowledgeri>y treachery. Now is the portraiture of 
Samson's wife more clearly presented to our view. 
So unprepossessing does it appear to a cursory 
glance, that we turn away in disgust, unwilling to 
look upon one who could first craftily win, and then 
perfidiously betray, the confidence of her husband. 
But let us contemplate it more steadily and impar- 
tially: hasty judgments are often erroneous: per- 
haps we may discover that she was more to be 
commiserated than condemned. She is menaced by 
her own countrymen with the destruction of herself. 



and kindred, if she does not give them the interpre- 
tation of the enigma. That they had both the will 
and the power to execute their cruel threat, we 
learn from the sad sequel of her story. Her very 
affection for her husband would naturally lead her to 
withhold from him any communication of their 
denouncements. She might justly fear to exasper- 
I ate him against those toward whom be already felt 
I hereditary enmity. She probably did not regard the 
I exposition of the riddle, or its concealment, as of 
i much importance; certainly it could bear no propor- 
\ tion to the evils which her refusal to explain it, or 
her accusation of her countrymen to Samson, 
might produce. Nor does her strong desire to learn 
from him the solution of the riddle, merely for her 
own gratification, appear unnatural. No wife, at 
least, will deem it so, when she reads the alledged 
reason of that desire. Her heart or her imagination 
impelled her to consider the interpretation a test of 
his affection. " Thou dost but hate me, and lovest 
me not: thou hast put forth a riddle to the children 
of my people, and hast not told it me. She wept 
before him the seven days while their feast lasted." 
A miserable week must that season of merriment 
have proved to that anxious and doubting wife, 
whether we believe her interest in the riddle resulted 
from a wish to obtain her husband's confidence, or 
the apprehension of her countrymen's displeasure! 
The Scriptural account rather countenances the 
opinion that the Philistines did not threateningly 
apply to her for its exposition until the seventh day. 
Perhaps, then, the alarm their menaces awakened, 
increased the energy of her pleadings, so that on 
that day her entreaties prevailed. It is said, "She 
laid sore upon him." I have pictured her almost 
distracted with her doubts and fears; and when we 
reflect that Samson had resisted all her tears and 
supplications for six days, we may reasonably sup- 
pose he would not have yielded at the last moment, 
but to some violent expression of emotion. One 
might almost, indeed, pardon the betrayal of a 
secret so reluctantly imparted, and in which so little 
of the sweet trust of conjugal affection was evinced. 
And when we consider the circumstances in which 
this unhappy bride was placed, which seemed so 
strongly to demand the conduct whwh she pursued, 
we more readily excuse her weakness than her hus- 
band's resentment and abandonment, reasonable as 
Dr. Clarke has thought fit to term them. That 
Samson at last felt some compunction and relenting 
for leaving her in anger, we may infer from his sub- 
sequent course. " It came to ^^^ within a while 
after, Samson visited his wife with a kid," intended, 
probably, as a peace-offering. Alas! how eventful 
had the date of his absence been to her! Forsaken 
by her husband, her father, imagining all possibility 
of reconciliation destroyed, had given her in mar- 
riage to another. The habit which prevailed among 
the ancients of disposing of their daughters without 
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consnlting their personal preferences, exculpated 
Samson's wife from censure in this unnatural 
union. The wrath of her husband now, as before, 
works her woe. He executes vengeance upon the 
Philistines, and they, by way of recrimination, 
*' burn her and her father with fire." This induces 
us to believe, that after Samson came down to Tim- 
nath to claim her* she left her Philistine husband, 
and returned to the house of her parents. Tragic 
indeed was the close of an existence which, what- 
ever was the character of its earliest years, left a 
mournful page in the history of married life. Little 
reason had the Canaanite maidens to desire a union 
with the Israelites. However faulty the wife of 
Samson may have been, every reader of her story 
must admit that she had more cause than he to 
lament their marriage. 

O, do not baatily condemn 

Those whom thou canst not praise ; 
It may be motives govern them 

Which never meet thy gaze. 
A thousand thoughts and feelings sway 

Our most familiar fi-iends, 
Which to our eyes they ne*er betray — 

On which their courw depends. 
Then never trust a partial view ; 

It always must deceive ; 
It may be those we deem untrue 

Are those we should believe. 
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BT QOixrcs. 
ST. ALBAN. 

St. Alban is regarded as the proto-martyr of 
Britain. He was born nearly at the close of the 
third century, at Vernlam, close to the site of the 
present town in Hertfordshire, which bears his 
name. In his youth he visited Rome, in company 
with a monk of Cerleon, named Amphibalus, and 
served seven years as a soldier under the Emperor 
Dioclesian. On his return to Britain, renouncing 
Paganism, he embraced Christianity, and, it is gen- 
erally believed, suffered martyrdom in the great per- 
secution under the above Emperor — ^Bede says A. D. 
286; others place it in 296; and Usher in 303. A 
number of legendary miracles are attributed to this 
saint, whose history altogether is no more than a 
legend. The celebrated monastery, of St. Alban's 
was not founded until between four and five hundred 
years after his death, by Offa, King of Mercia. In 
repahriug the church of St Alban's in 1257, a tomb 
was opened, which, according to an inscription found 
in it, contained some relicts of St. Alban. 

Such are the facts of the history of this Catholic 
saint, as given in the Encyclopedia Americana; but 
Catholic historians add many wonderful particulars 
respecting him — ^too wonderful even for credulity 
itself to believe. 
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It is said of Dr. Franklin, that, during his long 
residence in Paris, being invited to a party of the 
nobility, where most of the court and courtiers 
were present, he produced a great sensation by one 
of his bold movements, and gained great applause 
for his ingenuity. 

According to the custom of that age and country, 
the nobles, after the usual ceremonies of the even- 
ing were over, sat down to a free and promiscuous 
conversation. Christianity was then the great topic. 
The Church was always ridiculed, and the Bible was 
treated with unsparing severity. Growing warmer 
and warmer in their sarcastic remarks, one great 
lord commanded, for a moment, universal attention, 
by his asserting, in a round voice, that the Bible was 
not only a piece of arrant deception in religion, but 
totally devoid of all literary merit. Although the 
entire company of Frenchmen nodded a hearty 
assent to the sentence, Franklin gave no signs of 
approval. Being, at that time, the court favorite, 
his companions could not bear even a tacit reproof 
from a man of his weight of influence. They all 
appealed to him for his opinion. Franklin, in one 
of his peculiar ways, replied, that he was hardly pre- 
pared to give them a suitable answer, as his mind 
had been running on the merits of a new book; of 
rare excellency, which he had just happened to fall in 
with, at one of the city bookstores; and, as they had 
pleased to make allusion to the literary character of 
the Bible, perhaps it might interest them to compare 
with that old volume the merits of his new prize. 
If so, he would read them a short section. All were 
eager to hear the Doctor read a portion of his rare 
book. In a very grave and sincere manner, Frank- 
lin took an old book from his coat pocket, and, with 
great propriety of utterance, read to them the fol- 
lowing poem: 
" God came from Teman, 
And the holy One from Mount Paran. 
His glory covered the heavens. 
And the earth wss full of his praise. 
And his brightness was as the light; 
He had horns coming out of his hands; 
And there was the hiding of his power. 
Before him went the pestilence; 
And burning coals went fbrth at his feet. 
He stood and measured the earth; 
He beheld, and drove asunder the nations; 
And the everlasting mountains were scaUered; 
And the perpetual hills did bow; 
His ways are everlasting. 
I saw the tents of Cushan in affliction; 
And the curtains of the land of Midian did tremble. 
Was the Lord displeased against the rivers? 
Was thine anger against the rivers? 
Was thy wrath against the sea, 
That thou didst ride upon thy hones. 
And upon thy chariots of salvation? 
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Thy bow was made quite naked, 

AccMding to the oaths of thy tribes— thy word; 

Thou didst cleave the earth with rivers; 

The mountains saw thee and trembled; 

The overflowing of the water passed by; 

The deep uttered his voice, 

And lifted up his hands on high. 

The Bun and the moon stood still in their habitation; 

At the light of thine arrows they went. 

At the shining of thy glittering spear. 

TIiou didst march through the land in indignation; 

Thou didst thresh the heathen in thine anger. 

Thou wentest forth for the salvation of thy people, 

£ven for salvation with thine Anointed; 

Thou woundedst the head of the house of the wicked, 

By making naked the foundation unto the neck. 

Thou didst strike through with thy staves the head of his 

viUages; 
They came out as a whirlwind to scatter me; 
Their joy was to devour the poor secretly. 
Thou didst walk through the sea with thy horses. 
Through the heap of great waters ! 
When I heard, my bowels trembled; 
My lips quivered at the voice; 
Rottenness entered into my bonei, 
And I trembled in myself, 
That I might rest in the day of trouble : 
When he cometh up unto the people. 
He will cut them in pieces with his troops. 
Although the fig tree shall not blossom, 
Neither shall Atiit be in the vines; 
The labor of the olive shall fail, 
And the fields shall yield no meat; 
The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 
And there shall be no herd in the stalls: 
Yet, I will rejoice in the Lord, 
I wlU joy in the God of my salvation. 
The Lord God is my strength, 
And he will make my feet like hinds' feet. 
And he will cause me to walk in high places." 

The poem had its effect. The admiring listeners 
pronounced it the sublimeet thing they had ever 
heard or read. " That is poetry," said one. " That 
is sablimity," said another. ** It has not its superior 
in the world/' was the unanimous opinion. They i 
all wished to know the name of the new work, and 
whether that was a fair specimen of its contents. 

"Certainly gentlemen," said the Doctor, smiling 
at his triumph, «my book is full of such passages. 
It is no other than your good-for-nothing Bible; and I 
have read you the prayer of the prophet Habakkuk.'* 

Let every reader learn wisdom from this incident, 
and learn to appreciate the nnequaled sublimities of 
the Bible. 



THE POET COWPER. 

BT AM AUATKOR. 

WiLUAM CowPER, a poet of great genius, was 
born in Hertfordshire, England. He was educated 
in the school at Westminster, and gave early tokens 
of the brilliancy of bis talents. Undertaking, after 
his graduation, the study of the law, he made no 



great proficiency in legal learning, his time being 
spent almost entirely in literary occupations. 

The nervous system of the great poet being natu- 
rally deranged, he suffered, at the early age of 
thirty-two, a violent attack of mania. Some, dis- 
posed to throw a reproach upon revealed religion, 
have ignorantly asserted, that Cowper was rendered 
insane by his fears of future punishment; but hia 
friend and relative, Mr. Johnson, has vindicated his 
character, in this respect, beyond the possibility of 
such an imputation. 

William Cowper made his first impression upon 
the public, by a volume published in 1782, com- 
prising several poems of acknowledged merit In 
the year 1785 he printed another book, containing 
the best of all his works, the inimitable Teak. This 
immediately raised him to the highest rank of fame. 
His reputation grew rapidly, until, in less than two 
years from the date of his latest publication, he was 
acknowledged, by the best of English critics, as the 
originator of the Christian school of poets. 

The last days of his life were devoted to the trans- 
lation of Homer; for, in this way, he endeavored to 
drown the melancholy, which seemed to be settling 
upon his spirits. He lived to the beginning of the 
present century, and died universally admired as a 
poet, and justly esteemed as a man. 



THE NUMBER FORTY. 

BT A BTOSKXT. 

I HAVE been often struck, Mr. Editor, with the 
frequent recurrence in the Bible of the number 
forty. For example, /orty days were spent in em- 
balming Israel. Moses, on more than one occasion, 
fiisted forty days and forty nights; Elijah faated, 
also, the same period of forty days and forty nights. 
The Savior fulfilled the same number of days and 
nights in fasting. The Israelites were doomed to 
wander forty years in the wilderness. Ezekiel bor« 
the iniquity of Judah forty days. For forty yeaiB 
judgment was denounced against Egypt. The laws 
of Moses punished certain offenders by the infliction 
of forty stripes. The period of maternal purification* 
at the birth of a male child, was forty days. Many 
instances of this character are scattered through the 
sacred volume. I have counted almost a score of 
them, and would like to know whether they have 
any peculiar significaney. Perhaps some of year 
able correspondents can render me the desired 
information. I am myself, however, inclined to 
consider them as only accidental. The Jews and 
Catholics are for ever finding mysteries in all these 
matters; but the sober intellect of a reflecting man, 
I think, is no more disposed to discover wonder* in 
the language of the Bible, than in any book of 
st&ndard excellence. 
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LADIES' REPOSITORY. 

APRIL, 1847. 

THE CASKET OP JEWELS RETURNED. 

Mr readers know well that I am not giiren to writing 
fiction. There is, in truth, no species of composition 
against which I have spoken so frequentl)r and so freely. 
My early habits, my taste, my judgment, and my incli- 
nations go against it; and my strong argument in oppo- 
sition to it is, that truth is not only always more useful, 
but decidedly more interesting. There have occurred, 
and there are daily occurring, so many strange events 
in this strange world, which are as yet unwritten, that 
there is no need of our resorting, for entertaining and 
profitable lessons, to the imagination. 

It is true, when the minute facts in any anecdote or 
story have been partially obscured by the lapse of time, 
it is always allowable for the narrator to fill up the 
chasms by a sort of combined effort of his memory and 
invention. This license is given even to the historian, 
whose details are of vast moment to states and empires ; 
and it is a privilege under which alone things long since 
passed can be recovered. 

With these introductory reflections, rendered neces- 
sary by my known hostility to works of mere fancy, I 
will proceed to sketch the outlines of a little piece of 
history, which, at dififerent times, I have told as a tem- 
perance story ; and I am specially induced to write it 
out myself, because, under circumstances which I need 
not now explain, it has been, in other days, imperfectly 
copied from my lips, and with many faults given to the :'< 
public. Deference to the modesty of the characters re- 
ferred to, however, nearly all of whom are yet living, 
forbids any great explicitness as to times and places. 

For several weeks the weather had been foul and 
extremely unpleasant. The rain had been falling, for 
a number of days, in torrents; and, at the moment when 
our little narrative opens, it was pouring down like an- 
other deluge. The streets of the city, running from 
the Capitol in all directions, were almost as many riv- 
ers — such a rush of water was passing down each one \: 
of them to the ocean. The various articles, commonly 
exhibited at the shop doors, were all taken in, the drays 
and wagons had sought their respective shelters, and 
the side-walks were almost clear of people. Had it not 
been for the occasional dodging of an umbrella, or the 
rattling of a stray hack with a drenched driver, the city 
might have been supposed to be almost without inhab- 
itants. 

'* 111 luck to that poor wight yonder," said my friend, 
crowding up a little closer under my umbrella; **or, 
rather," said he, " ill luck must have happened to him, 
if he is compelled to saw wood in the streets such a day 
as this is." 

"A sad lot certainly," said I, " for it scarcely ever 
rained harder." 

"How strange it is," rejoined my friend, "that there 
should be such distinctions in the condition of this 
world's inhabitants! Among the hundred thousand cit- 
izens of this great city, that poor fellow seems to hold 
the lowest and worst position. You and I, though in 
the street, are well enough protected; the few coach- 
men who have passed us, though wet and cold, are 
to-day monopolising their whole business, and are al- 
most warmed and dried by the reflection that they are 
Vol. VII.— 16 



making money; but that poor wood-sawer, thongh toil- 
ing in the rain, gets no more for his work than if the day 
were pleasant. However," added my philosophic com- 
panion in a sort of whisper, for we were now within a 
few paces of the unhappy fellow, " I see he is a good- 
for-nothing drunkard, and may have ruined the happi- 
ness of his wife and children, and is now suflfering the 
just penalty of his transgressions." 

This last remark did not mend the matter much in my 
judgment; but an incident, just then occurring, cut short 
my reply to it. 

"What will you give for that. Bill?" said the shop- 
keeper, for whom the wood was being sawed, as be 
stepped out upon the pavement, covered closely by his 
umbrella. 

" Nothing, sir," replied the wood-sawer, " I want the 
money for my work. I work for money, sir." 

" Yes, and what is your money good for, the way you 
spend it?" 

" That is my business, Mr. Miller. I agreed to saw 
this wood, and you agreed to pay me the money for it. 
So I don't want any of your trinkets." 

" Very true. Bill ; but tlien I thought this ring would 
be just the thing for you to give to some fair lady as a 
wedding-day present." 

The wood-sawer heaved a sigh, but remained silent. 

" Besides," added the shop-keeper, " by buying this 
ring, you will Ho more than one good office. You will 
turn your money into something more lasting, at least, 
than a mug of rum; and you may furnish bread to a 
poor girl and her widowed mother, who are on the 
poiol of 8tar\'ing. Come, buy it, Bill ; I can sell it to 
you for one-fourth its value." 

"Be short, if you please, Mr. Miller: this is no time 
for long speeches," said the drunkard. 

"You are rather ill-natured to-day. Bill," replied the 
jeweler, " but could you have seen the girl herself, who 
pawned this ring, and heard her pitiful story, you 
might be more willing to make the purchase." 

"There are a great many pitiful stories told now-a- 
days," rejoined the inebriate, bending down again to 
his labor. 

"Well, Bill, I think Miss Margaret Willis will have 
no great debt of gratitude to pay you, in that day when 
the Almighty gathers up his jewels," muttered the seller 
of gold and silver trinkets, as he turned upon his heel 
to resume his place behind his shop window. 

"Miss who?" stammered the drunkard. 

" Miss— Margaret— Willis," replied Mr. Miller, as 
he read the name from the engraving round the signet. 

" Will you let me see the ring, Mr. Miller?" 

" O, yes. Bill; I thought you couldn't be quite so un- 
gallant toward a lady. But, Bill, bless me! what is the 
matter with you? What on earth makes you so pale 
and deathly?" 

It is true, the wood-sawer, drunkard as he was, did 
turn pale, when, with his own eyes, he read the engra- 
ving. His saw fell from his left hand; and he almost 
sunk down on the pavement. Mr. Miller, who was not 
a hard-hearted man by nature, rendered him such sup- 
port as he needed for the moment, and even advised 
him against continuing his work longer in such bad 
weather. The poor inebriate, finding his strength did 
not recover as soon as might ordinarily be expected, 
consented to relinquish his occupation till next morning. 

Having followed the jeweler into the shop, he sat a 
few minutes before the large wood fire in the front 
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room, with his head fallen down upon his breast, in 
deep and apparently painful contemplation. His clothes 
smoking in the heat, and large drops of perspiration 
rolling from his face, and his heart evidently racked 
with some powerful emotion, he presented a picture 
worthy of an artist's pencil. 

" How came you by that ring?" feebly ejaculated the 
poor drunkard, with a distressed look turned toward 
Mr. Miller. 

" Where did I get it? Why, I suppose, certainly, of 
its owner. Miss Margaret was here herself not three 
hours since, and pawned it to me. This is not the first 
jewel she has sold to me, reserving the right of redeem- 
ing them, if, in a reasonable time, she should find her- 
self able. But, then, she never will be able; for the ; 
first one she brought more than two years ago, which 
has been lying in my case here ever since. So I think 
I shall sell them, and get my money back again." 

"Well, perhaps that is right, Mr. Miller: you know 
the terms on which you bought them. But how many 
have you of that girl's trinkets?" 

"See for yourself, Bill. Here they are. Look at 
them, and I will perhaps tell you the girl's story, when 
I am not so busy." 

The drunkard rose up, and, walking tremblingly to 
the counter, examined the jewels at his leisure. . His 
face, habitually blue and bloated, had become suddenly 
pale on reading the inscription; but now it flashed and 
burned as if lighted up by internal passions. After 
looking them all over, and over again, he resumed his 
seat by the fireside. 

" On one condition, Mr. Miller," said the drunj^ard, 
after a long silence, " I will buy that ring of you." 

"What is that. Bill?" responded the jeweler. 

"That you will sell me all of them, and any others 
which that girl may bring here," said the wood-sawer. 

" Sell them ! Certainly — that is just what I proposed 
to yon; and you, Bill, could not do better than to turn 
your labor into something more substantial than liquor. 
True, as you have neither wife nor children to trouble 
you, you have a right to do as you choose in this free 
country. But, Bill, I have felt interested for you be- 
fore now; and yet you may think I have a very rough 
way of showing my good wishes." 

" I will certainly do so, Mr. Miller; and from this hour 
I want yoQ to abide as faithfully by your promise. And, 
besides, I want you to get the whole of them; for" — 
and here the poor apostate apparently labored to be a 
little witty — " I have taken up your notion of giving 
them to some fair lady, as a wedding-day present." 

" Is ray watch now in perfect order, Mr. Miller?" 
said my friend, as he took his gold-lever from the shop- 
keeper's hands. 

" Yes, sir, I warrant her to run a year in perfect or- 
der," replied the jeweler. 

Upon this, walking out upon the pavement, we bade 
adieu to the interesting little scene, which had acci- 
dentally taken place in our presence. 

"What a fool a man sometimes is," said my friend, 
as we were walking to the eastern railroad depot. 
"While that poor drunkard was bargaining for those 
jewels, evidently excited by some strange impulse, but 
probably without any rational motive for thus spending 
his hard earnings, I confess I was engaged in nothing 
else than contemplating his miserable condition. Poor 
outcast! That jeweler will get off a few brass trinkets 



on him by that fictitious story of the little girl and her 
widowed mother; and then the unhappy drunkard, 
goaded by his appetite, will soon pawn them for a trifle 
to get the means of another season of beastly intoxica- 
tion. O, what a world is this, where the apparently 
respectable are as base as the lowest are unfortu- 
nate!" 

" Suppose we call upon that jeweler, on our return," 
said I to my feeling companion, " and see bow he will 
straighten up his conduct in this matter. You can make 
an errand with him a*bout your watch. These imposi- 
tions are certainly getting to be so common in this coun- 
try, that they deserve a rigid and general examination ; 
and these robbers of the poor ought to be brought to 
justice. But, in this day, who will take the trouble, if 
ministers of the Gospel neglect so plain a duty?" 

"True enough," rejoined my friend; and thus the 
engagement was quickly settled. But circumstances 
afterward rendered its fulfillment needless. 

A railroad is a rapid means of traveling. You run 
from village to village in a moment. The fences seem 
to be flying in one direction, while you are rushing on 
in another. You can scarcely read the figures on the 
milestones; and luckless is that poor mortal, who, by 
his poverty, is forced to creep along on. the track of a 
railroad, and compare his groping with the steam-pro- 
pelled chariot. But miserably unfortunate that little 
girl, the daughter, perhaps, of some day-laborer, who, 
while her father toils at home, walks down to the city, 
to sell, for any thing she can get, her poor mother's 
earnings. Doubly so, when, like the unhappy little 
creature yonder, she is weighed down by a large bas- 
ket, though her slender frame seems scarcely able to 
lift its own weight from one cross-timber of the railroad 
to another. 

"O," said my big-hearted friend, looking out upon 
the little girl, as we passed her, " why didn't our con- 
ductor pick up that poverty-stricken little beggar?" 

"Because," said I, "he imagines, if he should get 
the reputation of carrying such persons free of cost, 
half the world would turn beggars, especially when 
they desire to travel." 

"Well," rejoined my companion, "I wish / had a 
railroad : I would carry the poor for nothing." 

"Yes, but you could not expect all the poor would, 
therefore, come and settle on the line of your railroad," 
was my metaphysical answer. 

"No, but I would carry all that did live on it; and, 
by that means, I should set a good example to other 
owners." 

I had hardly time to express my respect for the young 
man's generosity of feeling; for, next moment, the car 
ceased its motion, and the passengers were all astir, 
crowding their way along to find a place of egress. 

"Yon see now, my friend, that your railroad would 
not accommodate every body. You and I have four 
miles farther to travel, and our only chance is a private 
carriage." 

" But can we get any at this by-station?" 
" O, yes, a stranger here says he will have one ready 
in about thir^ minutes." 

My friend was a great horseman, and protested that 
he would not ride unless he could be the driver. 
Knowing his skilU I could make no objection, though 
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I cautioned him against breaking the vehicle by his 
rapid moyement. 

** Thirty-five minutes/* said he, "are quite enough to 
carry us to Granberr}'; and then there is such exhilar- 
ation, in flying over the ground, to one's ideas." 

** But stop a moment, if you please," said I to this 
modern Phaeton, "your railroad morality can now be 
fairly tested." 

"O, there is no great use of it now," replied the 
charioteer, a little impatiently; "she is now, no doubt, 
near home ; for she couldn't expect to carry such a load 
as that many miles farther." 

"So much the more need of rendering her assist- 
ance," was the reply. 

"Very well, be it so, if ft is your will. I never 
knew you to give up a notion; and I might as well 
command it to stop raining, as to try to change your 
head, when it has fairly settled on any thing. Little 
girl, would you like to ride a piece in our carriage?" 

" O, yes, sir," said the little pale pedestrian, though 
her face was now flushed by excessive exercise ; " but 
then, sir, I am too wet and muddy to sit upon those 
clean cushions. Besides, I am almost home now, and 
my task is nearly over." 

"Just as I told you, sir," said my impatient brother. 

"Where is your home, little girl?" 

" O, I live about a mile the other side of Cranberry; 
but it looks as if it would not rain much longer; and 
I shall enjoy the rest of the way in thinking of my 
mother." It will be difficult for the reader to appre- 
ciate the sweetness of spirit which showed itself in the 
utterance of this sentence. 

"True, but you can think of your mother just as well 
while riding;" and, by this time, my friend was putting 
her basket into the carriage. 

"That will do, kind gentleman, if you carry my 
basket, I shall soon be home to comfort my poor sick 
mother." 

" But you will now be home all the sooner," said my 
friend, who had opened and carried on the dialogue ; 
and the next moment, striking his horse, he pushed on 
with speed to the foot of a long hill, where he was com- 
pelled to move more slowly. 

" What is your name, little girl, if I may be allowed 
to ask you such a question?" 

" O, yes, sir, you have a right to know the names of 
those you bless and benefit. My name is Mai^ret. 
My mother's name is Willis — Mary Willis." 

"And your name, then, is Mai^ret Willis?" 

" Yes, sir, that is the name my dear father gave me 
when I was an infant. The day I was born, he brought 
to my dear, good mother a little box of jewels, with my 
name engraved on all of them; and he said that it was 
to be kept till I was g^own up, and then given to me as 
my father's present. As my father, at that time, was 
a very lively and happy man, he amused my mother, 
by telling her it was to be my wedding-day gift; but — " 

Her voice was now choked for a moment; and we 
waited in silence to hear the conclusion of her last sen- 
tence. But, after composing her feelings, and wiping 
off a sitigle tear that trickled down her cheek, she sat 
without speaking. Though she seemed to have too del- 
icate a sense of propriety to evade our inquiries, she, 
nevertheless, answered them in a way that only in- 
creased our desire to hear more from her. After sev- 
eral entreaties, during all of which she conducted her- 
self with extraordinary good sense and prudence, she 



consented to give as much of her domestic history, as 
could be told on our way to Cranberry. 

" This is the house, sir," said Margaret, pointing out 
her widowed mother's low dwelling. 

It is no more than just, that I should say, in passing, 
that her story had awakened an intense interest In our 
feelings for her poor mother. We resolved, therefore, 
a long time before the tale was finished, to take her all 
the way home, and see the verification of it for our- 
selves. 

"Please to walk carefully, geutiemen," said Marga- 
ret, as we entered, " for my mother is very ill and ner- 
vous." 

" Is that you, dear Mardy?" said a low, feeble, bro- 
ken voice, from behind a loosely-drawn curtain. 

"Yes, dear mother, it is I; and are you as well, 
mother, as when I left you?" 

"Not any better, my darling; but I am thankful it is 
no worse with me. But, what a dreadful time you have 
had of it, Margaret! I told you not to go this morning; 
and I am fearful you have made yourself sick by this 
day's effort. If you should fail me, what loould become 
of me and your four little brothers and sisters! B^ 
more careful, Mardy, in future, and if we must all die, 
the Lord, I hope, will take us up to heaven." 

" Yes, mother; but while I have a hand to work, and 
a foot to carry me to the city, you shall not starve, if I 
can help it" 

" Providence is merciful, indeed, in preserving us." 

" Yes, mother, and Providence has been kind to me 
on my journey. These two gentlemen have brought 
me nearly all the way from the railroad station." 

Mrs. Willis was bolstered up in a rude easy chair, 
procured, in some way, by little Margaret. Her pale 
cheek, and diminished form, and lustrous eye, gave 
ominous proof of the state of both her mind and body; 
and it was with a mpst tremulous voice that she under- 
took to satisfy our inquiries respecting her former life, 
and the causes that had reduced her so very low. 

" You must know, then, gentlemen, in a few words, 
that I am the widow of Mr. William Willis, son of the 
late Judge Willis, of Coventry. My father — peace to 
his blessed memory! — lies in the parish church-yard. 
My mother having died in my infancy, and being my- 
self an only child, I am left entirely without connec- 
tions. My husband, soon after our marriage, settled in 
Cranberry as a lawyer. Inheriting his father's estate — 
for he was his only son — we began life with the fairest 
prospects. The world smiled upon us, and we were 
happy. Mr. Willis, though in every way qualified for 
business, did not feel the necessity of exertion, and so 
made none. His time was devoted to amusement, to 
reading, and to company. In the birth of his first-born, 
this dear girl here, he was the happiest being I have 
ever seen among mortals. Time wore on, and our 
other four children were added to the family circle. 
Although Mr. Willis was frequently from home, for 
several years I suspected no evil; but, genUemen, how 
shall I express the anguish that pierced my heart, 
when, late one wintry night, a few of his comrades 
brought him to his door in a state of dreadful intoxica- 
tion. From that hour, peace fled for ever from our 
dwelling. He soon ran through with our inheritance; 
and when he had made himself a beggar, he could 
no longer endure the sight of his old neighbors and 
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companions. The scenes which before gave him pleas- 
ure, now only increased his mental torture. Plunged to 
the depths of wretchedness, and ashamed to meet the 
eyes of his children, he resolved on leavings us, prom- 
ising, however, to retain a remembrance of us in his 
absence, and to return whenever he could do so with 
propriety. But, alas! what do we know of to-morrow! 
In less than two years from the day of his departure, 
news came, that, having gone to sea, his vessel was 
wrecked on the coast of California, and that my poor, 
frail, but, at heart, noble-minded husband, had gone 
down to rise no more till the resurrection. You may 
imagine my subsequent situation. With five helpless 
children on my hands, you may well suppose that the 
lowest poverty was our portion. Being unused to hard 
labor, the change of circumstances nearly cost me my 
life. My scanty earnings could scarcely supply my 
little ones with their daily bread; and I have often 
fasted, after the severest exertions of mind and body, 
that my unfortunate little children might have the more 
to satisfy their hunger. 

"Thus, for several years, we lived. Our neighbors 
gradually neglected us, till, at last, the title of *the 
drunkard's family,' universally given to us, seemed to 
shut up what little commiseration had previously been 
shown us. Procuring this low cabin, I removed to it 
with my dependent little family, where wc have suf- 
fered almost every thing that can befall the most 
wretched. 

"But, thanks to a kind Providence," added Mrs. Wil- 
lis, wiping away a tear or two that had started from her 
wet eyes, " my circumstances received almost a perfect 
restoration, at the time when my dear Margaret became 
old enough to render me assistance. From that day, 
she has been uiy earthly support. No language can 
describe her faithfulness. Sometimes I look upon her, 
and imagine that she cannot be my child, but my guar- 
dian angel, permitted to live in the flesh for the more 
perfect fulfillment of her mission. For the last year, 
all we have eaten, all we have had of any thing, has 
been the fruit of her ingenuity, toil, and perseverance. 
In what way she obtains so much is a great mystery. 
She says, however, that God blesses her, and it must be 
so. A girl but fifteen years of age, and so delicate and 
slender, could not endure what she endures, without 
the Divine blessing. Sbe often speaks of her enjoy- 
ments, as if a being like her, compelled to live and 
labor as she does, could have any experience but that 
of the deepest misery. She knits, and spins, and sews, 
and, walking all the way to town, she sells her little 
wares, and always does better, she says, than she had 
expected. Not only has she supplied our wants, but 
h^ even procured us many comforts. This easy chair 
she purchased. Nearly every week she has brought 
me some choice eatables from the city. With her own 
hands she has clothed her little brothers and sisters, so 
that they seem to look quite comfortable; while, as you 
may have noticed, her own dress is meaner than that of 
the rest of us. Often have I remonstrated with her on 
this point, and especially as she alone visits public 
places; but she replies, that she does not live for her- 
self, but for her mother and the children. 

"But Margaret does not confine her benevolence to 
mere animal wants and gratifications. Young as she 
is, she seems to recc^nize the mental condition of my 
other children. Procuring, from time to time, a variety 
of little books, she has sometimes turned our cabin into 



a ichool-house, and has started her little brothers and 
sisters on the road to knowledge. The Bible is her 
favorite; and she gives lessons from it, which, I have 
thought, would do no dishonor to persons well informed 
in religion. 

"Nor is this all, gentlemen. Margaret has found 
time to act as a sort of missionary in the neighborhood. 
Obtaining, I know not how, several bundles of tracts, 
she has scattered them all over Cranberry; and the 
fruit of them, it has been told me by a couple of my 
poor neighbors, is already beginning to be manifest. 
But, dear sirs, it would be impossible for me to tell you 
in how many ways she makes herself useftil, and how 
deeply I am indebted to the faithfulness of this my little 
guardian angel." 

I know not, my reader, when Mrs. Willis would have 
satisfied her feelings of thankfulness to God, for having 
given her such a protector, had not the object of the 
deserved eulogy just then come in from some out-door 
employment; and as Margaret was passing back and 
forth through the room, seeing that every thing was 
made comfortable for the night, forgetful, apparently, 
of her own wet and disagreeable condition, I could not 
but follow her, and my heart nearly ran over with emo- 
tion, while I was contemplating her angelic character. 

"My dear Margaret," said Mrs. Willis, just at this 
moment, "come and sit by the fire, and dry your 
clothes. I am fearful you will make yourself sick by 
this day's business." 

Margaret was accustomed to yield implicit obedience 
to her mother, and so came and sat down without ma- 
king any answer. 

"Now, Margaret," added the mother, "while you 
are engaged in drying youvMlf^these friendly gentle- 
men might take a pleasure in looking over your box of 
jewels. If you can afford them any diversion, in return 
for their great kindness to you, it is certainly their due. 
Besides, my dear girl, not having seen them myself for 
a long time, it would afford me a real satisfaction to look 
once more on that onlyxemaining memento of your de- 
ceased father's love." 

Margaret looked very much confused. Her color 
went and came without any apparent cause. At length, 
starting rather quickly, but with innocent dignity, from 
her chair, she stepped forward a few paces, and fell 
before her mother, resting her head upon her mother's 
knees. 

"My dear mother, do not be severe with me, and I 
will confess to you all my fault. The jewels are not 
here. How could I see you and the children suffer, 
when I had in my pow^er that which could afford you 
and them relief? But Mr. Miller eagaged to keep 
them till I could redeem them from his hands." 

" My precious girl, have you sold your jewels to Mr. 
Miller?" 

"No, mother, I have only pledged them to him for a 
part of their real value, and he is to give them back 
when I redeem the pledge." 

"Redeem it! how, my child, do you expect ever to 
raise so large a sum?" 

"Has not the Lord blessed roe, mother? O, he 
blesses me more and more every day. Every thing I 
do seems to prosper; and I have great confidence in 
his promises to the orphan. Besides, mother, he is the 
widow's God !" 

"Yes, my child; but you must know the reputation 
of many of these city traders. Should Mr. Miller, 
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wearied with waiting on jou, sell your jewels, they 
would then be gone from you for ever!" 

"Well, mother, I have only lent these jewels to the 
Lord. His ways are wonderful. Should Mr. Miller 
even sell them, (xod can bring good out of that misfor- 
tune; and, if he sees fit, he can even return the jewels 
to us before I should want them !" 

" True enough, my dear girl, before you may want 
them; for a poor girl like you is in no danger of ever 
being led to the matrimonial altar. I must add, also, 
before these gentlemen, that, as the jewels were en- 
tirely your own, you had a perfect right to dispose of 
them; but how could you part with the birth-day pres- 
ent of your poor father — the only inheritance you are 
to receive from him?" 

"Have you not always told me, mother, that my 
father, with all his faults, was at heart a noble-minded 
man? And would he, were he now alive and in his 
right mind, grudge you such a trifle as a box of jewels, 
if, by disposing of them, he could make you happy? 
Well, I am my father's representative; and, though I 
shed many tears, mother, when I was parting with that 
preciom keepsake, I felt much assured, that, in some 
way, I should get my jewels back again." 

"Rise, my dear child, you need not kneel to me, as 
though your disinterestedness, though almost marvelous 
in so young a being, could be charged as a fault upon 
you. No, no, Margaret, never think your mother could 
be that ungrateful." 

With a serene look, the gentle little creature rose 
from her knees, and proceeded again to her domestic 
operations. 

" Good gentlemen," said Mrs, Willis, following Mar- 
garet with her eyes till she passed quite oat of the room 
into the next apartment, " as you are clergymen, and 
her toils and sufferings have satisfied all my earthly 
wants, your greatest act of kindness would be to teach 
me how to avoid worshiping so pure, so sweet a spirit. 
I never look upon her without a strange feeling, as if, 
though I know her to be my offspring, she were some 
celestial being." 

Were I writing, my good reader, a mere fancy sketch, 
I should have the present section quite different from 
what it will be. But I must follow the facts, and not alter 
them to make my narrative more novel, though less 
truthful. I must confess, that a long time elapsed, be- 
fore I had the conclusion of these interesting incidents 
given me. One circumstance, however, may be looked 
upon as fortunate. My young friend, at the time above 
spoken of, rather a licentiate than a preacher of the 
Gospel, was afterward ordained as a minister. Having 
passed through his first year in a distant field of labor, 
his second appointment, as Providence strangely or- 
dered it, was at Granberry. My subsequent corres- 
pondence with this youthful minister furnished roe with 
occasional notices of the '* drunkard's family." The 
following extracts from that correspondence will give 
the reader such particulars, as will lead his mind along 
toward the termination of my little story. 

" Chranberry, June 12. 

"Mr Dear Brother,— Mrs. Willis is still living; 
and Margaret continues to be her fostering angel. 
" Yours affectionately, L." 

" Chranberry, Dec. 10. 

" Dear Friend, — You wished to know more about 
Mrs. Willis and little Margaret. The former is very 



ill, and would have died long since, had it not been for 
Margaret. I see you speak of Utile Margaret, as though 
she were yet a child. You must know, that two full 
years added to fifteen will make wonderful changes in 
the personal appearance of a young lady. Margaret is 
no longer a little girl, though her disposition is as child- 
like as ever. She Is the sweetest creature I ever saw. 
" Yours, L." 

" Chranberry, June 8. 

"Mr Old Friemd,— You seem to have retained 
your interest in the * drunkard's family.' I boldly but 
confidentially confess to you, that I have lost none my- 
self. But I ought to have told you before, that strange 
things have happened to them of late. From some un- 
known source, they have been wonderfully provided 
for in all the conveniences and comforts of this life. 
Scarcely a week passes, that does not bring them a let- 
ter, or a package, always inclosing quite an amount of 
money. Whence all these favors, no one knows. But, 
under the influence of a better condition, the health of 
Mrs. Willis has greatly improved; and Margaret, re- 
lieved from her slavish toils, and happy in the realiza- 
tion of her strong faith in God, has become the most 
perfect and finished being I ever saw. If she was an 
angel in her poverty, what shall I call her now? 

"Yours in haste, L." 

" Chranberry, Oct. 5. 

"Mr Dear Old Friend,— Your late letter was rath- 
er a searching one; but I will freely and frankly con- 
fess the whole. I know you will approve my choice. 
An itinerant has no need of an estate, and he ought not 
to seek it His greatest legacy is the character of her, 
whom he makes the partner of bis joys and sorrows. 
Though the casket of jewels is gone, they are of little 
value compared with her, who sold her only patrimony, 
to provide bread for her orphan brothers and sisters, 
and comforts for her widowed mother. So now you 
understand it all. 

" Yours, L." 

" Granberry, J^Tov. 12. 

"Rev. and Dear Sir, — The coftipliments of your 
old friend L. and Miss Margaret Willis, who would be 
happy to see you in Granberry, at six o'clock, P. M., 
Dec. 25, at the residence of Mrs. Willis. 

" Yours respectfully, G. L., 

M. W. 

"P. S. Please to excuse the apparent coldness of 
this note. Friendship can take no exceptions, when 
business matters are expressed in the ordinary terms. 

L." 

"Good evening, Mr. Miller," said a genteel, well- 
dressed, noble-looking man, as he stepped into the front 
room of the jeweler's shop before named. 

" Good evening, sir. A very pleasant day, sir." 

"Yes, sir, it w a very pleasant day — much more so 
than it was about three years ago." 

"Three years ago! Indeed, sir, I can hardly recol- 
lect so long; but it seems your memory is very good." 

"My memory, Mr. Miller, is none of the best; but 
there are some things a roan cannot easily forget." 

"Yes, indeed, sir; as drunken Bill used to say, *A 
man can never forget his wife,' though the poor wretch 
had no wife ; and it would be hard to tell how he knew." 

"Then you knew drunken Bill, Mr. Miller?" 

" Knew him ! Wouldn't you know yovr wood-saw- 
er, sir, if he sawed for yau all the wood you burned ! 
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Know drunken Bill ! I should know him if I should 
tee his face in France !" 

"Well, Mr. Miller, where is that old fellow now; 
for there were some very strange things in Bill?" 

" Strange ! I never knew quite so singular a being 
in mj life. I could tell you many a marvelous thing 
about him ; but his last strange feat with me was, per- 
haps, the most wonderful of all. He undertook, sir, 
poor, drunken beggar as he was, to buy a whole box of 
jewels of me; and buy them he would, and buy them 
he did, sir, and paid the money for them all. What 
he wanted to do with them, he would not tell; though, 
poor wretch, he used jocosely to say, that he intended 
them for some fair lady on her wedding-day. But, sir, 
some liquor concern has, no doubt, got them a long 
time ago. Bill was a great drunkard, sir." 

" Do you know, Mr. Miller, where Bill is now?" 

"No, sir. Soon after his purchase of the last jewel, 
and the casket with it, he left the city, and I have not 
beard of him since. In fact, I never knew Bill's real 
name, it was so common to call him drunken Bill." 

Hereupon the strange gentleman, taking a few turns 
back and forth through the room, with a step of manly 
dignity and conscious worth, finally, slipping off his 
new kid gloves, turned toward the shop-keeper with a 
countenance full of some interesting thought, which 
spoke through his eyes, while his lips were closed. 
Holding the little finger of his left hand close to Mr. 
Miller's face — for the jeweler was a little short-sight- 
ed — ^he asked him if he could see well enough to read 
the engraving on that ring. 

The shop-keeper, squinting and drawing down his 
eye-brows, read aloud. Miss Margaret Willis, and 
started back with evident surprise. Looking the stran- 
ger fairly and fully in the face, he exclaimed, "Is it 
possible. Bill ! Is it indeed yourself?" 

Leaving, in this section, Mr. Miller and drunken Bill 
to make their own explanations, and draw out their talk 
as such an occasion would demand, I hasten forward 
toward the conclu4>n of my narrative. It will be easy 
enough for the reader to fill up this chasm by his own 
imagination. He can readily conceive, in how many 
ways a man of liberal education, with a lucrative pro- 
fession, might, by a strict adherence to good resolutions, 
however suddenly formed, redeem his character and 
pecuniary condition. The temperance reformation has 
done wonders in this good work; and this poor wood- 
sawer, incited by the touching incident before related 
of little Margaret, resolved to be a better man. That 
such a man, with a naturally generous disposition, and 
with smiling prospects, should occasionally remit a 
small portion of his gains to the author of his recovery 
from the lowest misery, is no great wonder; and that, 
on hearing that his little benefactress was about to enter 
the fairy land of hope and promise, he should feel a 
desire to share the joys and festivities of the eventful 
period, is not to be gainsayed. So, all things being ex- 
plained and concerted, the reformed, reminding the 
shop-keeeper of his original design of presenting that 
box of jewels to some fair lady at her marriage, spent 
the time intervening between the city and Cranberry, 
in instructing Mr. Miller how to conduct himself, after 
they should arrive at the house of Mrs. Willis. 

A writer of fiction loves to dwell upon matri- 
monial scenes; but I, almost afraid to relate actual 



occurrences, only because they happen to touch upon the 
marvelous, will hasten over them as rapidly as possible. 
And yet, apart from all thoughts of fiction, there is no 
scene of life, in which I am accustomed to feel a deeper 
interest, than in that where two pure spirits blend their 
fortunes for woe or weal for ever. 

The widow's cottage, on the evening of Margaret's 
marriage, was thronged with guests. The whole neigh- 
borhood felt an interest in her future welfare; and, be- 
sides, their minister was one of the interested parties. 
On all such occasions mirth and gayety are apt to be car- 
ried to extremes ; and had it not been for the presence 
of Mrs. Willis, the young people present at this festival 
would doubtless have gone to some excesses. 
' But the moment has now come. All the g^esU 
crowd back from the door of entrance. The parties, 
attended by the ordinary right-hand and left-hand sup- 
porters, make their appearance. As they stand before 
the minister, how various are the emotions of this mixed 
company ! While the solemn ceremony is advancing, 
how strangely does every one's heart cease its beating, 
] and the act of breathing suspend its operation I When 
the concluding prayer is being offered, how the bride 
and bridegroom lose themselves in the high realities 
passing upon them, and how the lone widow weeps in 
solitude, that she is about to lose her darling! And, 
when all is over, and the parties and spectators are all 
seated, how irksome is the impressive silence, which 
binds by a sort of spell all speech and action! But, 
there is always some one bold enough to break it; and 
why, after all that I have said to prepare the way for it, 
may not the jeweler now step forward, from his con- 
cealment, and present to the happy Margaret her long- 
lost box of jewels? 

Whatever objections the reader may contrive to raise 
against such an incident, they probably were not thought 
of by Mr. Miller; for, making his way along through 
the dense mass of spectators, and walking directly into 
the presence of the happy couple, he begged the priv- 
ilege of presenting the well-known casket to the fair 
heroine of the evening. 

Margaret, at once recognizing her old acquaintance, 
was amazed at his generosity, and poured upon him a 
shower of benedictions. The widow, too, stepped for- 
ward, and gave him her warmest blessings. But to one 
person present the scene was becoming almost painful. 
His heart had, all the time, nearly broken forth from 
its clay tenement; and now, bursting out into an agony 
of weeping, when he could endure what he saw no 
longer, clasped both the child and her mother in his 
almost wild embraces. No wonder that at first Mrs. 
Willis, and then, after a moment's bewildering pause, 
Margaret herself, should hang upon the neck of the 
weeping stranger — for that stranger, gentle reader, was 
no less than WiLLiAM WiLLis, the husband of the one, 
and the father of the other. 

COI.OR OF THE EARTH. 

Among the thousand manifestations of Divine good- 
ness, as seen in the structure and ornaments of the earth, 
\ the color of its landscapes is not the least. The poet 
has touched upon it with truthfulness and beauty; and 
his words should be impressed on all minds: 

" Gay green ! 
Thou smiling nature's universal roI)e; 
United light and riiade I where the sight dwells. 
With growing strength and ever new delight." 
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NOTICES. 

The True Believer: his Character, Dutits^ and 
Privileges^ elucidated in a Series of Discourses, by Rev. 
Asa Mahan, President of Oberlin Collegiate Institute. 
JVei0 York: Harper Sf Brothers. — We take pleasure 
in commending; to our readers this book, not because 
we suppose they will always coincide with the views of 
its author, but because we think they can scarcely pe- 
ruse it without spiritual profit. 

The American Poulterer's Companion. By C. 
JV. Bement. Harper ^ Brothers. — Until we read this 
book, we supposed every body knew how to raise chick- 
ens ; but we are now convinced that every sort of busi- 
ness is an art 

Parker's Geographical Questions. Harper Sf 
Brothers: JV*ei0 York — Here is a new book of ques- 
tions in geography, adapted to the popular work of 
Professor Morse. We confess we are not much pleased 
with works of this kind. Having had a long experi- 
ence in teaching, having actually given instruction, du- 
ring the last sixteen years, in nearly every branch of 
education pursued in the schools and colleges of this 
country, we have been led to think rather lightly of all 
question-books whatsoever. It is a great deal easier to 
ask questions, than it is to answer them; and, generally, 
the man who cannot ask his own questions, is not fit to 
be a teacher. But the work before us is carefully 
drawn up, and is a little better, we think, than the ma- 
jority of books of this character and class. 

A First Book in Latin: containing- Grammar^ 
Exercises, and Vocabularies, on the Method of Con- 
stant Imitation and Repetition. By John JiTClintock, 
A. M., Professor of Languages, and Geo. R. Crooks, 
A. M., Prqfessor of Languages in Dickinson College. 
Harper Sf Brothers. — Of this sterling work we pre- 
pared a lengthy notice some months ago, which was 
crowded out by other notices. We have now scarcely 
room to say a hundredth part of what we should de- 
sire. Let it suffice, however, that, in our poor judg- 
ment, it is the very best introduction to the Latin lan- 
guage which we have ever seen. Anthon's books are 
all too unboundedly diffuse, and are, also, blemished by 
frequent mistakes. Besides, Mr. Anthon's taste is not 
exactly to our mind. Borrowing by the wholesale from 
his German authors, he follows their unnatural arrange- 
ments, and adopts their coarse blunders. But the work 
before us, in nearly all respects, is a model of its kind. 
Success to its young authors! Let them try again, and 
may they succeed as well ! 

A Practical Manual op Elocution. By Mer- 
rill Caldwell, A. M., Professor of Metaphysics and 
Political Economy, and Teacher of Elocution in Dick- 
inson College. Philadelphia: Sorin Sf Ball.— With a 
willing heart we recommend all the publications of the 
above house, and particularly this work of our old 
and able friend. The press of Sorin & Ball is exclu- 
sively laboring for the good of society ; and the work 
of Professor Caldwell is one of their best issues. As 
a text-book in elocution, we are free to say, that it has 
not its superior in the land. 

Proceedings of the Second Annual Sabbath 
Convention, toith an Appendix. — We have read this 
report with interest, and especially that part of it con- 
taining the very excellent address of President Simp- 
son. The address will be read by the President's many 
friends with no ordinary satisfaction. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The April number of the Repository has cost the 
Editor more than an average amount of labor; and we 
hope it will give more than common satisfaction to its 
readers. 

There are articles in this number, which, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, will be read more than once by 
many of our fair patrons ; and more than one will stand, 
in other years, as standard specimens of good English 
composition. 

For the encouragement of correspondents, we may 
remark, that their articles are freely quoted and ap- 
plauded in the newspapers; and, through this latter 
medium, some of our writers are known and admired 
from one extremity to the other of our great country. 
Even our own humble contributions receive far more 
attention, in this way, than we had expected ; and we 
cordially thank our contemporaries, for the unbounded 
encouragement they have thus given us. When we 
came to this office, though we had labored with some 
success in other occupations, we were almost without 
experience in this difficult profession ; and we find the 
work of editing, like all other important business, an 
art that requires practice, as well as patient labor and 
reflection. We hope, in due time, to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of our new profession. We should be in- 
deed sorry, if every month should not find us better 
prepared to perform its arduous duties. 

We must here express our hope, that sister Margaret 
will excuse us for writing out her story ; for, with what 
ingenuity we have, notwithstanding her present con- 
spicuous position, we have endeavored to conceal her 
name and residence from the too. close scrutiny of the 
reader. If, however, we should not have fully suc- 
ceeded in this effort, we can assure our amiable sister, 
that those who happen to recognize her picture, will 
esteem her only the more for that native goodness of 
heart, which we have essayed to exhibit. She will be 
kind enough to present our warmest salutations to her 
excellent husband, and to her now really widowed 
mother. And may the waves of the Hudson move 
gently, as they pass the honored grave of her noble- 
hearted and now sainted father! 

The Excelsior for April is exceedingly fine. Its au- 
thor, President Wentworth, will soon make himself felt, 
in his new home, as a literary man. But to appreciate 
the piece as it deserves, the reader will need the key to 
it, given 'm the following note: 

"Mr. Editor, — Our infant daughter survived a te- 
dious journey to the west but a few days. Strangers 
made her grave — her mourners were far away toward 
the rising sun. A correspondent, who blots his sheet 
with his tears as he writes, says: *I did love the little 
thing. When you have leisure, plant a rose upon her 
grave, and water it for me.' To him, through your 
columns, if it is worth placing there, I tender the in- 
closed reply. E. W." 

The readers of the Repository, we trust, will be fa- 
vored with many contributions from the same pen. 

A lady wishes to know by what means she can be- 
come such a writer as would be acceptable to our 
readers. At present we will answer the question in a 
general way. So far as we know, the best method to 
be pursued in theypreparation of an article, is, to read 
and reflect upon an interesting subject, and then write 
precisely what you think. This course, guided by good 
taste, will generally succeed. 
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.V may be that some of our own poets, taking the 
hint from this beautiful picture, and warming their 
genius by the fire of the older bards, may give us a 
few verses equal to any thing that has been written, 
or a prose sketch, full of the poetry of thought and 
feeling. From looking at this tree, and thinking of 
the sultry summer's day where it grows, and con- 
ceiving the delicious coolness of its shade, and dream- 
ing about the country gossip that may have been 
carried on beneath its wide-spreading branches, we 
have ourselves half resolved to write a sketch in prose. 
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THE BANIAN TREE. 

(■BS XVORAVXMO.) 

We present, this month, a very correct drawing 
of the celebrated Banian tree, whose singular proper- 
ties have excited great attention in all ages of the 
world. It belongs to the family of fig-trees, and is 
called, by naturalists, the Ficug Indiea, or Indian 
Fig. It flourishes extensively in the East Indies, 
and is the object of religious veneration among the 
Hindoos. The fruit of it is not very remarkable, 
either for size or esculent qualities; but the immense 
shade it offers to the weary traveler, when toiling 
over the sun-burnt regions of southern India, is inde- 
scribably refreshing, both to the mind and body. To 
the poor, way-worn pilgrim of that country, it is 
like the wandering Hebrews' << shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land," and is highly calculated to 
call forth the gratitude of the religions, as well as 
the veneration of the superstitious mind. 

The Banian tree possesses one very remarkable 
peculiarity. When it has reached a certain mag- 
nitude, and the parent stock stands up with all its 
"leafy honors on its head,'' the lateral branches 
send down to. the ground perpendicular shoots, 
which, taking root, become trees, and have their 
own leaves and branches. This process, in a good 
soil, sometimes goes on till the original trunk has 
spread its secondaries all over a vast region, forming 
a natural arbor more beautiful than art can imitate, 
or the mind easily concieve. 

Strabo, the great Grecian geog^pher, compares 
this Banian arbor to "a tent supported by many 
columns.** Pliny, also, the celebrated Roman natu- 
ralist, mentions this tree, and speaks glowingly of 
its properties; and Milton, catching his inspiration 
from the Latin original, embalms the fame pf it in a 
passage of immortal beauty: 

** Branching so broad along, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree — a pillared shade, 
High overarched^ with echoing wallcs between. 
There, oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-boles cut through thickest shades.,* 
The Banian tree, near Mangee, in Bengal, has 
been quite accurately measured by curious travelers. 
Vol. VII.— 17 



"The entire circumference of the shadow, at noofi, 
was eleven hundred and sixteen feet; and it required 
nine hundred and twenty feet to surround the fifty 
or sixty stems, by which the tree was supported." 

There is another specimen of this tree, in the same 
country, which "covers an area of seventeen thou- 
sand square yards;" and, we are told that both 
India and China are half embowered beneath these 
miniature forests. Not only travelers, but the sober 
authors of our books of natural science, find it diffi- 
cult to say enough in praise of this most remarkable 
of all trees. But the poets fairly revel on it. In 
Sou they^s "Curse of Kehama,** there is a passage, 
which, in every way, is worthy the fame of the 
Scottish bard: 

'* 'Twas a fair scene wherein they stood— 
A green and sunny glade amid the wood, 
And in the midst an aged Banian grew. 
It was a goodly sight to see 
Thai venerable tree; 
For o'er the lawn, irregularly spread, 
Fifty straight columns propp'd its lofty bead ; 
And many a long depending shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root, 
Straight, like a plummet, grew toward the grouod. 

Some on the lower boughs, which croesM their way. 
Fixing their bearded fibres, round and round, 
With many a ring and wild contortion wound; 
Some to the passing wind, at times, with sway 

Of gentle motion swung; 
Others of younger growth, unmov'd, were hung 
Like stone-drops from the cavern's fretted height. 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight. 
Nor weeds nor briers deform'd the natural floor; 
And through the leafy cope which bowered it o'er 
Came gleams of checker'd light. 
So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart's first impulse would be prayer." 
It may be that some of our own poets, taking the 
hint from this beautiful picture, and warming their 
genius by the fire of the older bards, may give us a 
few verses equal to any thing that has been written, 
or a prose sketch, full of the poetry of thought and 
feeling. From looking at this tree, and thinking of 
the sultry summer's day where it grows, and con- 
ceiving the delicious coolness of its shade, and dream- 
ing about the country gossip that may have been 
carried on beneath its wide-spreading branches, we 
have ourselves half resolved to write a sketch in prose. 
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This life is a componnd of good and evil, pleasure 
and pain, toil and rest, strength and weakness, joy 
and sorrow, hope and disappointment. On one hand, 
before we are ushered into being, a universe is pre- 
pared for our reception and accommodation,, which 
affords us aliment pleasant to the taste, crystal 
streams to quench our thirst, the balmy air to in- 
hale, the sun to light up the path of our earthly pil- 
grimage, the sweet melody of nature to enliven our 
feelings, and many kind friends to sympathize with 
us in all our troubles. On the other hand, the day 
we begin to live we begin to suffer, and, in one 
sense, to die. From infancy we are the subjects of 
pain, sickness, vexation, anguish, and revenge, till 
exhausted nature sinks beneath the accumulated 
weight of evils, or till some of the multiplied thou- 
sands of diseases to which humanity is heir, bring 
us down to the house appointed for all the living. 

It is well for us that, when we commence the jour- 
ney of life, we are ignorant of what lies before us; 
for if we could then toreiee all the plans, failures, 
treacheries, and losses, which come up in after life, 
that sight would so overwhelm us, as to paralyze all 
our efforts, aud blast all our prospects. By a wise 
arrangement of Providence, we know not what a 
day may bring forth. The history of life is learned 
as it transpires. In the mean time, hope is buoyant, 
and, though often disappointed, it is among the last 
of all our friends that forsake us. When the winds 
of adversity howl around and threaten to overwhelm 
us, hope reaches within the vail of safety, and, like 
the mariner's anchor, is the most useful in a storm. 
When poverty blights our earthly possessions, or 
disease invades our domestic circles, and is permit- 
ted to spread the winter of death around us, Hope, 
like a smiling evergreen, rears its lovely form be- 
fore the vision of our desolate hearts. Thus we are 
borne onward through the changing scenes of mor- 
tal life. 

In contemplating human life, there is, perhaps, 
nothing which strikes us more forcibly, or admon- 
ishes us more frequently, than the thought of its 
brevity. After breathing for half a century, then 
reviewing the past, life appears as a dream when one 
awakes from his night slumbers; and should fifty 
per cent, be yet added to the years of his life, he 
would be but a breathing mass of physical and men- 
tal weakness, tottering on the verge of time, ready to 
lanch on the dark ocean of dea\h. And is our race so 
nearly run? and are we so little concerned about the 
end of it? Again: how many millions of our race, 
who came into being after we did, have gone to the 
spirit land! Neither childhood, youth, nor man- 
hood has any security against the shafts of Death. 
Of the nine hundred millions of human beings now 



upon earth, as nearly as can be calculated, there is 
one birth and one death per second, on an average. 
And are the children of men going into eternity at 
the rate of sixty per minute, or three thousand six 
hundred per hour, or eighty-six thousand four hun- 
dred per day, or nine hundred millions per one gen- 
eration of thirty years? and is not our time at hand? 
Though the patriarchs lived for centuries, the life of 
man has, ever since their day, been gradually grow- 
ing shorter, as he increases in the luxuries of civil- 
ized society. In the days of the Psalmist, the years 
of his life were reduced to three-score and ten, and, 
perhaps, now would scarcely average thirty years. 
How truly it is said, " Man that is born of a woman, 
is few of days and full of trouble. He cometh forth 
like a flower, and is cut down: he fleeth, also, as a 
shadow, and continueth not!" In view of all which, 
it follows, to consider our latter end, so as to prepare 
for it, is wisdom, and to neglect it is madness. 

Dying is truly a solemn event, but living is still 
more so, when properly considered. For every act 
of life we are accountable to the great Author of 
our being; but for the pains of death we are not ac- 
countable. It is not in death, but while living, that 
we adopt our principles, form our characters, and 
take our coloring for eternity. When a man dies in 
the order of Providence, he is not held responsible 
for the time, place, or circumstances of his dissolu- 
tion; but, let it be remembered, the King of kings 
and Lord of lords has said, "For every idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof 
in the day of judgment" Every day that we live 
we are laying up a good foundation against the time 
to come, or treasuring up wrath against the day of 
wrath, and the revelation of the righteous judgments 
of God. Our business in this world, therefore, is to 
get well through and safe out of it; and whoever does 
this, shall have accomplished the great end of living; 
but whoever fails herein, will have occasion to say, 
with the celebrated statesman, when dying, "Re- 
morse;" and it would be better for such a delin- 
quent if he had never been born. 

In regard to the termination of life, that which 
should concern us most is to be prepared for it, and 
for what lies beyond it. Whether we sink under 
slowly wasting disease, or break with sickness in a 
day — whether we die at home, surrounded with fam- 
ily and friends, or abroad amidst strangers, or en- 
tirely alone, is not material; but every thing depends 
on dying. in Christ, and being saved with the power 
: of an endless life. A few years ago, a young man, 
in the city of New Orleans, whose friends had as- 
sembled to witness his departure from this world, 
and catch the last whispers that might fall from his 
quivering lips, on reviewing the countless dangers 
through which he had passed, and surveying the 
crown of life then foil in view, amidst the agonies 
of death exclaimed, " I am safe!" That young man 
was a Christian, and knew whom he had believed. 
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Jesus has yanquished death. All who trust in Hm, 
whenever and wherever they meet the pale horse 
and his rider, shall « conquer through the blood of 
the Lamb." 



THE CHURCHES OF ROME. 

Br REV. J. p. SURBIW, J>. D. 

Bkfoie the western traveler reaches Rome, he 
will have become sensible of the striking resem- 
blance between the pomp and ceremony of the an- 
cient Pagan and the Catholic worship. And after 
he has been in Rome a week or two, and inquired 
for the sites of some of the most celebrated temples 
which adorned the ancient city, and found them oc- 
cupied by Christian churches, in some cases even 
retaining the Pagan names, he will be convinced, 
that it was the policy of the Church, after the acces- 
sion of Constantino, as far as possible, to render the 
sacred edifices, rites, and customs of the old subser- 
vient to the new religion. The adoption of this 
policy was quite a natural consequence at that time; 
for it required, in addition to this accommodation of 
the new religion, the powerful example of the throne, 
and not unfrequently the violent exertion of its ab- 
solute authority, to convert and preserve the savage 
tribes of the north and west, and the no less imprac- 
ticable inhabitants of fallen Italy. Hence, from the 
beginning of the fourth century, the cross and the 
sword went hand in hand, and the union was sancti- 
fied in the eyes of the Catholic world by the triumph 
of Constantine, who marched to victory over the 
Pagan Maxentius, cheered by the appearance of the 
cross in the heavens, and by the celestial voice pro- 
claiming, hoc mncst. 

But the history of the dark and bloody middle 
ages has taught us rightly to understand the follow- 
ing words of our Savior: "My kingdom is not of 
this world;** and the diffusion of sound learning 
and rational liberty is fast teaching men to think for 
themselves, and to feel the force of another saying 
of our Lord: "They that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth; for the Father seck- 
eth such to worship him.** This passage the Cath- 
olics have violated by filling their churches with 
various tentible stimulants to devotion; while the 
Friends (I say it with all due respect for this excel- 
lent and once spiritual people) have construed it too 
severely, and rejected the sensible institutions and 
ordinances of religion. Hence, the first have se- 
duced the senses to the injury of faith and spiritual- 
ity, and the second have fallen into confusion and 
weakness for the want of those sensible forms and 
helps which the constitution of the mind and soci- 
ety require. This golden mean is the great desider- 
atum in Christianity; and, perhaps, is not fixed and 
absolute, but varies with the variations of society. 



In pursuance of the prevailing indent to construct 
the churches for religious effect, they are more re- 
markable, even for architecture, in their interior than 
in their exterior. Their outward appearance gener- 
ally disappoints the stranger, or at least strikes him 
less than the interior. No spires shoot up to the 
clouds — no towers look down majestically from 
above. But round cupolas and swelling domes 
crown the heavy edifices, and are scarcely seen 
from the streets, but sit finely upon the city viewed 
from a distance. It is remarkable that there is no 
specimen of Gothic architecture in the churches of 
Rome, while it is found in the north and south of 
Italy. This is a very remarkable fact, and difiicult 
to explain, when we remember that there are speci- 
mens of the ecclesiastical architecture of Rome 
dating as far back as the fifth century. 

The fronts of the churches are in a vitiated style 
of Grecian architecture. They are broken up into 
angles and small surfaces, and overloaded with orna- 
ments. Yet you can see the elements of the simple 
and sublime architecture of the classic Greek, dis- 
jointed and oppressed by the bad taste which pre- 
vailed upon the revival of the arts in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries; and you feel offended at 
these meretricious ornaments, as if you should behold 
the magnificent dress of a fine woman covered over 
with flaunting ribbons and gay flowers. 

But, as a matter of taste and art, the interior of 
.many of the churches of Rome are worthy of all 
admiration. They are adorned with beautiful col- 
umns and exquisite marbles, from the ruined edifices 
of ancient Rome, and are the repositories of some 
of the finest specimens of architecture, painting, 
and sculpture to be found in the world. There is 
nothing that can compare with the interior of St. Fe- 
tor's, scarcely any thing with that of St. John Lat- 
eran, or Santo Maria Degli Angeli, which was pro- 
duced by alterations made by M. Angelo in the Im- 
perial Hall of Diocletian's Baths. In the altorations, 
he had the good sense to preserve the unrivaled gran- 
ito columns which adorned the Hall, and to adapt the 
church to them as they stood, rather than to adapt 
them to the church. They are each a single piece 
of syenite, and now show a height of forty-six feet, 
and sixteen feet in circumference at the base, besides 
six feet, including the original base, now concealed 
under the present pavement, whicli has been raised 
to suit the present level of the city.* This is the 
church which I admire next to St. Peter's. 

♦ An inliftbitant of the new world can scarcely conceive 
how much the level of % great city may be raised by its being 
BuccecBively destroyed and rebuilt. In many parts, the pres- 
ent level of Rome is twenty foet above the ancient; and the 
general rise is equal to eight or ten feet; so that one descends 

I into the ancient Pantheon now by two steps, though formerly 
the Romans asesnded to it by eight or ten steps. The foun- 
dations of all the ancient monuments of Rome arc several 
feet below the present level of the city, and when exposed are 

} seen in sunlcen aresfi. 
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FRIENDSHIP IN HEAVEN. — A FRAGMENT. 



A Protestant does not feel offended upon entering 
the principal churches in Rome, as he did upon en- 
tering most of the Catholic churches on his journey 
thither. And when he comes to understand the 
cause, he will find it to be the absence of the crude 
and disgusting pictures and statues he had so fre- 
quently seen elsewhere, and the presence of those ; 
forms of beauty and truth, which the first artists of 
the world have left as a rich legacy to the capital 
of the Roman Catholic religion. 

No one can look upon Michael Angelo's statue of 
Moses in the church of St. Peter's, in Vincoli, with- 
out quailing before the calm majesty and firm self- 
possession of the Jewish lawgiver; and he will in- 
Toluntarily conceive a respect for a people who, in 
the space of three thousand five hundred years, pro- 
duced only one such man as this. And he will be 
readily inclined to credit the good priest and the cic- 
eroni, who told us, that, when the artist had finished 
the statue, he stepped back, gazed upon it in rapture, 
and commanded it to speak to him, which it not con- 
descending to do, he struck it on the knee, and the 
mark of his mallet is shown to the stranger at this 



Church of the first-born, but for ever with the 
Lord! What a thought! what a union! what a 
friendship! and what a society of changeless bliss in 
the world beyond the grave! 

" It must be 80 : tis not for self 

That we bo tremble on the brink, 
And striving to overleap the gulf 

Yet cling to being's severing link. 
O, in that fature let us think, 

To hold each heart the heart that shares, 
With them the immortal waten drink, 
And soul in soul grow deathless theirs !" 



FRIENDSHIP INHEAVEN. 

BT XnWXN HOCBK. 

In a world like ours, subject as we are to vicissi- 
tude, and sickness, and separation, and death, how 
inestimable is the boon of friendship! and how cold 
and frozen must be that heart which can neither 
acknowledge nor appreciate the pleasures of mutual 
interchange of soul and soul ! When prosperity, with 
its sunlight, irradiates our path, and the sky above 
us and the earth beueath us are radiant with glad- 
ness, we feel much, very much in need of one who, 
with us, can share the common joy. But when the 
heavens are overcast, and clouds and darkness fill 
our hearts, and love and hope are blighted, how, 
Vtetif do we need one who can sympathize with us iu 
our sorrows, and who. 

When fortune's gone, or fled afar, 
And hatred's shafts fly thick and fast, 

Becomes the solitary star, 
That springs and sets not to the last ! 

"Bnt friendahip in heaven! How much more en- 
during, how much more consoling, and how much 
more full of comfort to the heart-stricken mourner 
of earth! There, with the mswy that shall come 
from the north, and from the south, and from the 
east, and from the west — with the wise and the good, 
the great and the pure — with the entire heaven of 
angels, and the whole host of the redeemed, will he 
have sweet and enduring fellowship for ever. For 
ever? Yes, for ever — not only with the angels, 
and the saints, and the general assembly of the 



A FRAGMENT. 

It was a cold, bleak night in December. The 
wind was whistling without, and the frost was 
raging within the humble cottage of an honest peas- 
ant, who resided in the vicinity of . His fam- 
ily consisted of a wife, and one lovely babe of a 
year and a half old. She was a child of exquisite 
beauty and sweetness of temper. She was the ob- 
ject of her father's fondest solicitude, and her moth- 
er's tenderest care. That night the parents were 
aroused from their quiet slumbers with a hoarse 
cough and feverish delirium, that had seized their 
lovely babe — their darling Elizabeth. That night 
the father might have been seen, mufBed in his rustic 
habit of olden times, hastening across the meadows 
and lawns to the neighboring village, for the physi- 
cian, and the Ai other might have been seen folding 
the lovely babe close, and still closer to her fond em- 
brace, that she might impart heat and temporary re- 
lief to her suffering child. The physician came, the 
child was examined, and prescriptions quickly at- 
tended to; but all effort to restore the little sufferer 
was in vain: she sunk into the cold and icy arms of 
death, and the parents were obliged to follow her to 
the narrow house appointed for all living. They 
returned to their lonely habitation; but the object 
of their love, the darling of their hearts, the pledge 
of their mutual affection, and the object upon which 
fond parents too often doat, was gone, and gone for 
ever. They mourned, and would not be comforted. 
The father, especially, spent his nights in restless 
anxiety, and his days in melancholy reflection. His 
pillow he bedewed with tears, and sleep departed 
from his eyes, and slumber from his eyelids. One 
night, after spending many hours in restless anxiety, 
he fell into a faint doze of slumber, when the lovely 
form of his departed babe came suddenly gliding 
into his chamber. She seemed as an angel of light, 
and a glorified and happified spirit, sent on an errand 
of mercy to soothe the troubled emotions of a doat- 
ing father's intolerable grief; and she accomplished 
the purpose of her mission. Just as the father would 
have flown and seized the lovely angel form in his 
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arms, and held her to earth again, she lifted up her 
hands and eyes to heaven, and, with all the beauty of 
infinite perfection and angelic sweetness, she ex- 
claimed, "0, the glories of the Redeemer's king- 
dom V* and immediately vanished out of sight Soon 
after, the morning sun broke over the eastern hori- 
zon, and day dawned upon that peasant's cottage, 
not in its usual gloom. All nature seemed changed. 
The load fell from off his heart, and he could now 
look beyond the cold and narrow tomb, and see his 
lovely little innocent prattler, by the eye of faith, in 
a world of spirits, free from all pain and sorrow, 
perched upon the boughs of the tree of paradise, 
beholding the glories of that Redeemer that she had 
so vividly represented to the eye of his imagination. 
Years fled; but time was not misspent by the 
humble cottager. He set up the standard of the 
cross by his own fireside; and, in all the simplicity 
of an honest and sincere Christian, he never omitted 
his duties in public or private. He was a pattern of 
meekness and humility; and when years had stolen 
away, and time had left many a wrinkle upon bis 
brow, and the frosts of many winters had whitened 
his thin scattering locks, I have seen him seated 
in his old oaken chair by the fireside of his happy 
home, and heard him relate the affecting incident of 
this child's death and appearing to him, which was 
BO vividly impressed upon his mind that he could 
hardly think it any thing but real. Yes, I say when 
years had fled, I have seen the tear of fond recollec- 
tion steal into his eye; but soon it was suppressed, 
when he would proceed with his narrative. Long 
since the lovely babe and the venerable father's re- 
mains have moldered in the cold grave; but we have 
no doubt but that the spirits are reunited, and are 
together participating in all the glories of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom. 



THE CROSS. 
I LOVE the cross. At its base gushes the fount of 
perfect joy — upon its top burns the light of heaven — 
around it cluster the ministering angels of God. It 
is the centre of the Christian's system. God's first 
promise, from out the gloom of despoiled Eden, with 
humble, yet certain trust, points to it. From the 
cross, amid the dire confusion of burning worlds, 
and dissolving systems, is suspended Heaven's last 
favor. Yes, I love the cross of Jesus. It is the sin- 
ner's only hope — my only plea. Its doctrines alone 
can calm the troubled heart — its blood alone can 
cleanse the polluted soul — its sacrifice alone can 
open the gates of paradise. At the cross I am com- 
pletely happy. While I gaze upon it, I fear not for 
time nor eternity. He who bore it up the steep of 
Calvary was the God-man. When Death triumphed 
over mortality, Jehovah-Jesus tore the laurel from 
his brow, and in his dark domlhions wrote, " Death 
is swallowed up in victory!" Bemies. 



A REVIVAL INCIDENT. 



BY S. If. B. 



A FEW weeks since, business had detained me in a 
neighboring city until a much later hour than I had 
expected; and as I approached the ferry to cross the 
river that rolled between me and my home, the 
shades of a February evening were gathering thick 
and dark around. As I stood deliberating on my 
course, in that mood of mind that permits a trifle to 
determine us, I was accosted by a friend, whose 
kindly invitation soon removed my incertitude, and 
I returned to pass the night at his comfortable dwell- 
ing. We were received by that smile and look of 
heartfelt welcome, which are. a tender husband's 
best and most prized reward, after the toils and busi- 
ness of the day. The evening repast was prepared 
and enjoyed ; and then, drawing our chairs near the 
glowing grate, we conversed on the recent revival 
in which he had mingled, and of which I had al- 
ready heard so much. Tears stood in the father's 
eyes as he adverted to the growing seriousness of 
his eldest son, and mentioned among the hopeful 
converts his own Matilda, the blue-eyed girl who 
had assisted her mother in the hospitalities of the 
tea-table. ** There is a special meeting appointed 
to-night," he continued, "for the benefit both of 
those who have lately made a profession of religion, 
and of those who have resolved to relinquish all in 
order that they may obtain the like precious hope. 
Such only are invited to attend, with a few older 
members tg assist by prayer and counsel. My pleas- 
ure in your unexpected visit bad almost caused me 
to forget my engagement. Matilda has already dis- 
appeared, and, if you please, we will follow her." 
I assented with pleasure; but what was my surprise, 
on entering the church, to find that nearly three 
hundred had accepted the invitation! As I looked 
on the interesting assemblage, emotions, which they 
alone can realize who have felt the worth of immor- 
tal souls, filled my heart, and my fervent, low- 
breathed prayer ascended to heaven, that all might 
"be strengthened, established, settled" in the way 
which they had chosen. With but few exceptions, 
all were in the morning of life — it seemed the bud- 
ding of the flowers, ere opened to the full blaze of 
day; but, in addition to the natural ingenuousness 
of youth, there rested on each countenance a deeper, 
holier feeling; and it was not difficult to suppose 
that each heart there recognized the sentiment as 
true, " Thou, God, soest me." Denton, (my friend,) 
who, from his union of deep piety with strong and 
cultivated intellect, was one of the most influential 
members of the Church, was seated within the rail- 
ing of the altar; and after a whispered consultation 
between him and the pastor, the latter arose, and 
expressed his gratitude to God for the large number 
who had obeyed the strivings of the Spirit, and had 
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been indaced to attend the house of prayer. He 
then addressed the recent converts, and invited and 
encouraged them to rise and speak succinctly of the 
goodness of the Lord to them in the forgivenss of 
sin. One after another, in compliance with his re- 
quest, arose, and dwelt with sweet simplicity on a 
Savior's love; and hearts filled to overflowing found 
appropriate relief in speaking the high praises of 
Jehovah, and pointing the weeping penitents around 
to the cross — ^the Lamb of Calvary. The varied 
tales, though still but one in substance, revealed the 
different dispositions, acquirements, and characters 
of the narrators; yet all were marked by that art- 
lessness, that absence of intended display, which 
brought home to my mind the irresistible conviction 
of their truth. Perhaps there might be much exu- 
berance of imagination. Some, like Peter, spoke 
too confidently of their determinations and resolves, 
while otiiers, with all the doubts of Thomas longing 
for full assurance, yet evinced the same love far the 
Master as that which led him, in the days of his in* 
carnation, to exclaim, '<Let us, also, go to Jerusa- 
lem, that we may die with him!'' I marked the 
dose attention paid to each by the pastor and official 
members, and acknowledged the admirable insight 
thus gi^en them of the respective temperaments of 
those over whom they were now to watch. I had 
known Denton principally as a professional man — 
had heard him plead eloquently and combat logically 
at the bar of his country — had listened to his judi- 
cial investigations, and yielded to his judgment and 
acuteness the well-deserved tribute of admiration. 
I knew him to be in the habit of repressing his feel- 
ings, and had doubted, at times, if there were much 
depth of emotion concealed beneath that calm and 
cold exterior; but as I watched, this evening, the 
changes of his pale and speaking countenance, such 
doubts were for ever removed. At length his daugh- 
ter arose, and tears rolled down the father's face, as, 
with the sweet artlessness of sixteen, she related the 
history of her conversion. *'For three weeks," she 
continued, 

" * Not a cload did arise to darken my skies, 
Or hide fbr a moment my Lord from my cyea.* 

But, ah! it is not so now; and perhaps I have been 
altogether deceived; for my dear brother was awa- 
kened with me — ^he sought for pardon as I sought — 
day after day, and week after week, he has knelt 
both in public and in private — ^be has suffered more 
intensely than I suffered — more prayer has been 
offered for him; and yet he is not saved. Something 
now whispers that perhaps I trusted too soon — ^that 
perhaps the Lord did not speak peace; and this even- 
ing," she continued, with a burst of grief, <*how 
can I be happy, this evening, when my brother de- 
clined to acccompany me here — despairs of mercy, 
and says if he must be unhappy, he will be unhappy 
in the world!" Her convulsive sob was echoed from 
the altar: Donton had involuntarily risen, and as he 



stood, with streaming eyes, and outstretched arms, 
"My son! my son!" burst from his quivering lips, 
" my son, what shall I do for thee, my son!" " Pray, 
pray!" exclaimed the agonized youth, as, rushing 
from the pew where he had been concealed, he threw 
himself before the altar, and, in the very anguish of 
a broken heart, poured out such self-condemna- 
tion, such self-abasement, such self-abandonment as 
showed his deep sense of sinfulness— his utter renun- 
ciation of all merit of his own — his entire helpless- 
ness, save in the atonement of the Redeemer. Deep 
and solemn was heard the pastor's voice, as he said, 
" L^t every knee bow, and every heart plead with 
God for mercy." Implicit obedience was given, and 
the united "amen" which followed each petition 
that he offered, evinced the deep interest of the con- 
gregation in the scene. ''Raise a father's prayer, 
Denton!" I exclaimed; but language came not to 
his aid, or was too weak to portray a father's feel- 
ings. The impressive gush of anguish — the broken 
ejaculations, "He deserves — ^yet spare— have mer- 
cy — the blood of Christ — the blood of Christ!" were 
all that he could utter, on whose lips crowds had 
bang with interest. Yet it was enough; for He who 
reads the heart was there — ^He who is rich in mercy 
to all that call upon him; and angels that night 
sung and registered in heaven, "The dead's alive! 
tha lost is found!" 



OLD SCENES. 

BT O. P. B. 

Not many days ago, Mr. Editor, I passed over a 
portion of country, every foot of which was familiar 
to me in my boyhood. The quiet rural village, the 
beautiful green fields, the prattling streamlets, and 
the peaceful lake, all — all were tliere. It is true, 
the streets of the town were not only extended to 
greater lengths, but better filled and ornamented 
with fine buildings. But the landscape, on all sides, 
far and near, was unchanged. The people who once 
lived there are gone, and new faces come and go, 
where all were once familiar. I went to the burial- 
ground, and read the names of many of my former 
friends engraved on stone, with brief mementos 
pointing out their life. But they themselves are 
dead. The old seminary stands erect, with not a 
brick less than when you and I were tenants of its 
lofty halls. But our loved ones — ^where are they? 
Where are the hundreds of young gentlemen and 
ladies, then in the budding prime of life, whom we 
knew, and loved, and prized? My heart was pained 
with reflections such as these; and I sat down on the 
banks of the lake where you and I isxchanged the 
last sad fairetoeU, I looked upon the water, upon the 
trees, upon the grave-yard, and, last of all, upon my- 
self, and then, thinking of you, I wept. 
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Hast thou an eye the beautifal to scan, 

The quick and clear discriminating sense 
To trace creation in its glorious plan. 

And to admire its forms in providence? 
Nature is full of heauty — in the fields, 

The garden, valley, and the mountain side- 
In bud and flowers, whatever nature yields— 

In fountains, rills, and in the foaming tide. 
The heavens are deck'd in many a sparkling gem, 

That burns and glows in varied flashing hues, 
To deck night's deep cerulean diadem — 

To give delight to our admiring views. 
And are the seas less beautiful and fair. 

With pearls, and shells, and lovely coral bowers? 
Sure beauty revels in perfection there, 

In varied modesty, and grandeur's powers. 
Through all God's lower temple we behold 

The images of varied beauty shine. 
Exceeding far, in splendor, burnish'd gold. 

Which show the traces of a Hand divme— 
In the bright colors of Aurora^s face, 

And gorgeous blushes of the sunset sky. 
When we the changes of fair Luna trace, 

Or Sol arising in his majesty, 
AU that is fresh and fair to charm the eye, 

The face of infancy, and glow of youth, 
The maiden's cheek, where blushing modesty 

Speaks to the heart in sentiments of truth; 
Then man is gifted beauty to perceive, 

And love what his Creator thus has made. 
It is designed his sadness to relieve. 

To see God's works in beauty thus arrayed. 
But pure religion, taught us from above. 

Descends from heaven, whore perfect beauty 
dwells, 
Reveals oar Father's face lit up with love: 

This all created beauty far excels. 
When out of Zion God in beauty shines, 

Revealing his perfections to our view. 
There's moral beauty in the heavenly lines 

Which are to God and nature just and true. 
There Christ, the lovelier.than the sons of men, 

In the full image of the Father stands — 
Whose tongue is as the ready writer's pen. 

With words of grace and pardon in his hands. 
Hie Church is beautiful as Tirxah, seen 

Deck'd in her robes of truth and holiness. 
More comely than a lovely youthful queen. 

Her banners waving by victorious grace. 
There is a beauty in the house of prayer, 

Where the heart pants with pure desire, 
When the meek spirit bows to worship there, 

And each heart bums with the celestial fire. 
Faith sees new beauties treasured in the skies. 

And realizes them in worlds above. 



Hope starts with eagerness to seize the prize, 

And gaze on them in ecstasies of love. 
In thy blest likeness when shall I awake — 

In the bright visions of immortal bliss. 
And all the glories of that state, partake. 

And dwell for ever where the Savior is? 
Then shall I fully know what beauty means. 

And comprehend the mysteries of that word. 
When I behold those bright, unclouded scenes. 

In the unvailed effulgence of the Lord. 



OUR HOPE IN SORROW. 

BT RKT. J. If. TRI1CDX.B. 

Tm vras, when, in the circle of thy friends. 
Existed one, endeared to thee by ties 
Which God to all in mercy hath ordained; 
And thou hast always loved to call him father. 
That time is past; and now that loved one rests; 
The grave o'er his frail frame dominion holds; 
Nor will the strife of busy multitudes 
His solemn, silent resting-place disturb. 

Then is thy father gone, ne'er to return? 

Sad thought! that friends — ^best friends, so soon must 

part; 
Yet not for ever. The scene, ere long, will change. 
And friends — ^best friends, will surely meet again; 
For his immortal spirit doth not dwell 
Amid the dreaded gloom of Death's vast empire: 
Swift on celestial pinions, upward borne. 
To God, its holy author, it returns. 

Then, child of sorrow, haste to hush thy sighs; 
Let cheerful Hope light up her blissful fires, 
To illuminate and cheer thy aching heart: 
Leave all witl^ God. His will's thy constant bliss: 
His boundless love thy peaceful hiding-place. 



THE LAND OF REST. 

BT ttnm. a. o. oardxnbb. 

Fak, far from earth there is a land. 
Replete with beauty, by the Hand 
Eternal made; its loveliness 
Dreams cannot paint, or words express. 
Earth«hath its landscapes, rich and fair; 
Rocks, hills, trees, rivulets are there; 
Its fragrant flowers adorn the vale; 
Choice music floats upon the gale; 
Kindly the sun, at Heaven's command. 
Upon it shines: but that land 
Presents a fairer scene; its light 
Has rays too pure for mortal sight. 
A land of rest, be it our care 
To find a home, a mansion there. 
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The character of the Rev. John H. Fielding, 
D. D., is worthy of an abler pen than mine. Several 
years of intimacy with him gave me an opportunity 
of studying the peculiar traits of his character. 
To say that he was a "great and good man" 
would be to attribute stale, and, I had almost said, 
incomprehensible qualities. Departing from the 
usual mode of portraying personal character, like an 
artist, I shall endeavor to place him in every attitude 
before the reader. Previous to my acquaintance 
with him, personally, I had formed an indescript 
idea of the man, expecting, should I ever meet with 
him, to hear only "words of learned length and 
thundering sound." In my youthful mind, I had 
pictured to myself a supernatural being, whose com- 
mon phraseology was above the comprehension of 
ordinary capacities, and that myself, in his presence, 
would be as a barbarian messenger in the audience 
of the emperor of the "Celestial empire," listening 
through his prime secretary. Conceive my aston- 
ishment, when, on a beautiful autumnal evening, 
just as the sun's last golden rays had crimsoned the 
landscape, on the outskirts of a camp-ground, from 
which was being wafted a hymn to God, I was intro- 
duced to him. It is true, there stood the president 
of St. Charles College, some six feet in height, finely 
formed, and with a noble bearing, but yet simplicity 
was stamped on every word and movement; and, as 
he proceeded in his remarks and observations with 
great chasteness of style, a placidness gathered 
around every feature of his countenance, and anima- 
tion lit up every expression of his piercing eyes; and 
as the melting tones of the singers fell upon his ear, 
he seemed on the very verge of heaven, where, in 
the providence of God, he had come to meet his 
brethren of the Missouri conference in council, and 
examine the candidates for membership. When 
again we met it was as teacher and pupil; and for 
several years, through the mazes and labyrinths of a 
mathematical course, he conducted us, as an expe- 
rienced mariner does a badly constructed and illy 
fitted ship through quicksands and the dangers of 
Scylla and Charybdis, to the wished-for port. Me- 
thinks I see him now in "the study," with book in 
hand, and the class gathering around him as the last 
vibration of the college bell is dying on the breeze, 
eager for the introduction of the recitation. Around 
and around the questons pass, when, in an unex- 
pected moment, a new, and apparently strange 
proposition is made, or interrogatory propounded, to 
the utter confusion of the class. Then have I seen 
him rise from his seat with untied shoes, and coat 
hanging carelessly pendant from his shoulders, and 
with the simplicity of a child, but powers of a logi- 
cian, prove and force the truth upon us. Without 



detracting from the eminent merit of others, I have 
never known his equal in the recitation-room. 
Toward the class there was constantly an exhibition 
of Benevolence and forbearance; yet indecorous 
words or actions were as carefully avoided as if the 
straight-jacket and ferule awaited the violators of 
order; but woe to the feelings of that young man who 
fell under the keen glance of his reproving or repri- 
manding look ! 

In possessing the happy art of winning the esteem 
and regard of all, " we never shall look upon his like 
again." Under all circumstances, he invited inquiry ; 
nor did he at any time endeavor to inculcate any 
thing, either in science or religion, without giving a 
reason for it. Although well read in Latin and 
Greek, with some acquaintance with Hebrew, yet he 
preferred, above all other things, to give instructions 
in mathematical science, considering it the key to 
Nature's store-house; and many there are who can 
bear witness to the skill he possessed of adapting his 
phraseology to the comprehension of all. 

Ere I leave' this part of my digression, permit me 
to call to the memories of those who shared in his 
instructions, our teacher standing in front of his 
class, with the forefinger of his left hand tracing the 
windings of some abstruse formula on the black- 
board, while, with his right hand, he renders emphatic 
all he says. 

As president, he was most eminently qualified for 
his station in all its relations, whether in connection 
with the faculty or students. Let those who say 
that he was too lenient, remember the affection of 
the man for all, and the ultimate results. 

As a minister, though not easy in delivery, for 
simplicity and clearness of style, cogency of reason, 
and earnestness of appeal, you behold a second Wes- 
ley. Nor was his acceptability and reputation, as a 
Christian minister, like the short and rapid course of 
the comet, but like the coral reef, deeply laid, which 
time increased until it mounted above the fluctuating 
waves of popular prejudices. Although he had ap- 
peared in the pulpit again and again, at St. Charles, 
for ten years, who would not go to Church when 
Fielding was to preach? 

As a public lecturer on natural science, he was 
rarely surpassed. Who, of two crowded houses, 
on two different evenings, that listened to his 
introductory discourse to a series of lectures on 
physics, can forget it? and especially that perfect 
enchantment in which we were bound, when ascend- 
ing through the peroration, with a magic wand 
pointing "through nature up to nature's God," he 
seized upon the sublime descriptions of the Deity 
employed by the inspired writers, and sent our blood 
trembling to the heart? 

But taking him from the public exhibitions of him- 
self to the fireside — ^to the bosom of his family, what 
a model have we! Methinks I see him now, as often 
I have seen him, after the close of the arduous duties 
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of a summer'! day, recUnin|r on hk sofa, while one 
of his interesting daughters, for her father's satisfac- 
tion, breaks upon the stillness of the evening with 
the soothing tones of a well-tuned piano. 

But his favorite resort was the presence of the dy- 
ing Christian. I have seen him there. He was my 
friend. Disease had done its work. Beside him 
kneeled our beloved president; and when his encour- 
aging words ceased to be heard, no doubt Caleb Grif- 
fith was with his father — God. In the midst of 
many labors and duties, Dr. Fielding was taken from 
us. He died as man should die — ^full of hope, im- 
mortality, and eternal life. When his sun of life 
was almost set, he turned to his afflicted companion, 
who had shared aught of good or ill that he had real- 
ized, and who now stood over her departing husband, 
and said, " For your comfort, my dear, I wish you 
to remember that I shall not die; and when you see 
my body laid low in the grave, know that I am not 
there, but in the paradise of God!" Thus died this 
man of God — education's warmest advocate, soci- 
ety's favorite, the widow's and orphan's friend, the 
student's teacher, and a beacon-light for many a 
youth from the valley of the Mississippi, to eminence, 
worth, and even renown. 

I pay this tribute of respect, because I feel it my 
duty, and, by God's grace, I will follow his example, 
until I shall see him again in the kingdom of our 
God. 



TIME AND ETERNITY. 
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Eighteen hundred and forty-seven opened upon us 
with a bright and sunny sky. It commenced its 
leign with smiles and good wishes, and breathed over 
the soul a new existence. Man inhales the atmos- 
phere of an era never before seen — ^never to be beheld 
again! Time, with the same rapidity with which it 
baa moved ever since the morning of creation, will 
speed this annual as swiftly as it did years before the 
Flood; and those who are now actors on the busy 
stage of life, will, like the insects of an hour, pass 
down the stream, and be lost in the ocean of eternity. 
What a striking emblem of eternity is the ocean, 
when spread out before us in all its beauty and sub- 
limity! As the sun mirrors his brightness upon the 
glassy waves, so the Savior's image is reflected in 
the countless multitudes who worship before his 
throne. As one unbroken song arises from its cease- 
less surge, so the music of heaven is uninterrupted. 
The billows roll, rise, and break, and, anon, another 
and another; and thus millions of happy souls are 
continually entering paradise, and unitnig in one 
eternal anthem of praise, which never tires-— which 
never closes. The bliss of heaven is always full, 
ever-increasing. Who can conceive its glories? The 
Vol. VII— 18 



celestial gates are never shut Ministering angels 
beckon earth's children to their bright abodes, where 
the rivers of bliss are perpetually gliding between 
banks fringed with unwithering flowers— where barks 
of pleasure float on their pellucid surface, the sails of 
which are filled by the breath of saints, as they war- 
ble the notes of paradise. They are serenely sailing, 
where no hidden rocks require a beacon-light to 
warn of unseen danger, and guide them safely over 
their treacherous projections. Banners wave in 
beauty, bearing the device of Calvary and the cross; 
while onward is their course amid new and contin- 
ually increasing glories. 

How many, since the commencement of tlie past 
year, have entered this blest abode, and begun their 
everlasting song! Once they were mourning here 
below, their *cup of misery so full it overflowed — 
their hearts pained, and filled with despondency and 
gloom — ^in a cold, unfeeling world — ^friendless, alone, 
and, perhaps, in the deepest vale of poverty. Now 
they are the children of a King— heirs to an inherit- 
ance which can never fail — ^inhabitants of a palace, 
and minstrels in God's oratorio, with golden harps in 
their hands, and crowns of joy upon their heads. 

The last year beloved ones have recognized each 
other. Hearts which were severed here, as the 
charmed cup first reaches their lips, are reunited. 
Parents have embraced their children — the loveliest 
of earth's creatures have met — ^kindred spirits have 
now mingled. No fears agitate their bosoms — no 
change, no separations annoy them. Freed from 
every encumbrance, from every weight, they soar 
amid unbounded space— mount, rise, and revel in 
the beams of the Sun of righteousness! No begin- 
ning or ending of years is there; but one eternal 
NOW, in one vast perspective, opens to their enrap- 
tured vision! 

As eighteen hundred fnd forty-six bore many to this 
blessed region, so eighteen hundred and forty-seven 
will soon run its destined round, and waft many more 
to their desired and long wished-for home. Roll on, 
then, ye transient days and hours, roll on! Whether 
ye are borne forward by smiles or tears, is of little 
importance — ^whether light or shade envelop the path 
of the pilgrim here, is of little consequence. Each 
winged moment has its errand, and is fulfilling its 
mission. It matters little whether the hours are 
sunny or cloudy: the night comes— man rests— the 
morning dawns, and he rises. All are speeding him 
onward. 

Rejoice, then, ye children of sorrow; for your 
mourning is nearly over. Is your hearth desolate, 
and the light of your eyes taken from you? Has 
the voice of song ceased in your dwelling, and 
silence settled around your habitation? Look above. 
Beloved ones await you! Your harp is ready— its 
cords are strung— Divine love has tuned it: soon 
you will sweep its strings and sing the angel's song. 

Hark! on the whispering breeze, methinks I hear 
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their notss of joy! It comes wafting to me like a 
sea of melody! Seraphic beings are hymning their 
blissful tunes! Come, they say, "come away to 
the land of love, where the groves are for ever 
green" — ^where the flowers never fade — ^where no 
blasting mildew withers their bloom— <:ome where 
the rivers are pure and beautiful — where no sorrow, 
disease, or death has admission — come where all is 
peace— where all is bright — ^where they need no more 
the sun's or the moon's enlivening rays; "for the 
Lord God and the Lamb is the light thereof." 



DELILAH. 
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We might reasonably suppose, that the unhappy 
issue of Samson's marriage with a Philistine, would 
have rendered him not only cautious in all his after 
intercourse with her sex, but particularly averse to 
forming any second connection with one of her na- 
tion. Some years, indeed, seem to have elapsed, 
during which he devoted himself to the duties of a 
judge in Israel; but again we find him bestowing his 
affections upon a Canaanitish woman. " He loved 
a woman in the valley of Sorek, whose name was 
Delilah;" and this attachment proved far more disas- 
trous to him than his first. Its object was avaricious, 
corrupt, and perfidious. Her portrait presents no 
redeeming feature, and we turn from it with lothing 
and detestation. 

We are not writing the history of Samson. We 
will not, therefore, attempt either to approve or 
condemn him. We are contemplating Delilah. 
However little his regard for her may merit the 
appellation of a sentiment so pure and elevating in 
its character as love, it possessed one of its ingre- 
dients — ^trust; and to betray the trust of afTection, is 
the highest point of treachery. The only feminine 
trait discernible in this depraved Philistine, is the 
argument she uses to obtain the knowledge her 
countrymen desired. She beguiles htm with the ap- 
pearance of anxiety to have a stronger proof of his 
regard. "How canst thou say, I love thee, when 
thine heart is not with me?" Yet, even in this ex- 
postulation there is an absence of tenderness, and a 
harshness of accusation in her pleading, which savors 
but little of the doubt she professed to feel. 

None, I think, can read the narrative of her con- 
duct, and compare it with the preceding chapters, 
containing the history of his wife, without acknowl- 
edging how much more of genuine natural feeling 
was evinced by the latter. Not the slightest hesi- 
tancy seemed to have entered Delilah's bosom, rela- 
tive to the act she was about to perpetrate. Cupidity 
was evidently her strongest emotion. With cold- 
hearted indifference she performs her part of the 
stipulation, and even exceeds it; for having deprived 



him of the power of resistance, "she began to afflict 
him," ere she delivered him to his foes. 

The remark is often made, that when a woman 
yields to the dominion of evil, her degradation is 
beyond the degree that man ever reaches. I ques- 
' tion its truth. We always expect to see some gleams 
of virtue — some evidence of natural emotion in the 
most depraved examples of her sex; and, therefore, 
our disgust and abhorrence are the more intensely 
excited by their want in her than in man. Vice 
pains us in him— 4t agonizes us in her. It is in the 
consideration of. a wicked woman that we most sen- 
sibly and sorrowfully feel the effects of the ia\l Dr. 
Clarke has poetically said (and it is the only poetical 
remark I remember from his pen) "that woman 
passed twice through the refining hands of her 
Creator." This, to the eye of fancy, may furnish a 
reason why she should be purer and more elevated 
in her character than her lord. Having been the 
fint to sin, is a sufficient reason in the view of 
religion and justice. 

O, bow BhooM woman seek 
To benefit ber r&ce I 

Witb spirit, patient, quiet, meek, 
AdornM with every grace — 

Lotbing the thought of ill- 
Remembering the fkll— 

From every cup, witb wotcbfiil skill. 
Extracting dropa of gall— 

In every state, herself reaign'd. 

By blessing others, blia to find. 
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Thxodomb, baron of Neuhof, was descended from 
a noble family. Having studied in the college of 
Munster, he completed his education at Cologne. 
Ardent, and even passionate by nature, he fled from 
domestic trouble to Spain, and was sent, as a lieu- 
tenant of the Spanish army, to Algien. Being taken 
captive by the enemy, he is said to have served the 
Dey of Algien, fiuthfully, for the space of eighteen 
years. When, in 1735, the Corsicans resolved to 
throw off the Italian yoke, and applied to the Dey 
for aid, that prince sent them two regiments of cav- 
alry, nnder the faithful Theodore's command. No 
sooner had he landed, than the grateful Corsicans 
crowned their future deliverer as king. But the 
island was afterward conquered by the French; and 
Theodore, poor, but not forsaken, fled to England, 
where his relentless creditora arrested him for debt. 
The high temper of his soul being completely broken 
by this stroke, in the December of 1756 he died of 
grief. 

" The grave— great teacher— to a level brings 
Heroes and beggarsi galley-slaves and kings I 
But Theodore this moral learned, ere dead; 
Fate poared its lessons on his living bead— 
BeetoweA a kingdom, bat denied him bresdP 
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CONVERSION OF THB OI«D WAGONER. 



BT ABV. 8. MXTOBSLI.. 



The reader may as well be told, at the oatset of 
this piece, that the writer of it is an old Revolution- 
ary soldier; and, as it is ejqpected for old people to be 
talkative, and for old soldiers to talk about their cam- 
paigns, I have undertaken to relate a few circum- 
stances connected with the life and conversion of my 
old commander. General Daniel Morgan. 

Daniel Morgan is nnlvenally acknowledged to 
have been one of the ablest generals of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He was born in New Jersey, and 
removed from that state to Virginia, in the year 
1755. Greatly oppressed by poverty, he was com- 
pelled to drive a team; and thus gained his title of 
the " Old Wagoner.*' His first military fame was 
acquired in the Celebrated expedition of Braddock to 
the west; and it was then that he obtained that 
esteem of the young Colonel Washington which he 
carried with him to his grave. 

At the opening of the war of the Revolution, 
General Morgan was appointed commander of a 
troop of hoFM raised in his neighborhood, with 
which he joined the American army at Boston, 
from which place he was afterward detached for 
the memorable expedition to Quebec. In the storm- 
ing of that town, Morgan, after the wounded Ar- 
nold was carried from the field, took the command, 
and was the first to scale the barriers of the enemy. 
While a prisoner of war, he was offered by the En- 
glish the rank and pay of a colonel, on condition 
that he would join the British army, which proposal 
he rejected with the highest indignation. 

Morgan was afterward under the command of 
General Gates, and contributed largely to the glo- 
rious triumph of onr arms over Burgoyne; and he 
was the man, above all others, whom George Wash- 
ington always preferred to send on any perilous and 
difficult enterprise. In the year 1780, owing to 
severe ill-health, he retired into private life; but was 
immediately called back, by the voice of his conn- 
try, to the aid of the great cause of liberty. With 
the rank of a brigadier general, he joined General 
Gates soon after the disastrous afiair at Camden. 
At the battle of the Cowpens, he gained a great vic- 
tory over the British under Tarleton, in memory of 
which brilliant achievement he received a gold medal 
at the hands of Congress. 

From this time. General Morgan no longer ap- 
pears in the history of the Revolution; and, as igno- 
rant or malicious persons have seen fit to give their 
reasons for his retirement, I will here quote the 
intelligent <9ini&n of Judge Johnson: «The real 
cause of Morgan's disappearing from the stage of 
the war was," says the Judge, "ttnqueHwnMy, a 
serious indi8position--ague and rheumatism, con- 
tracted during the severe winter campaign.'* So 



that the Old Wagoner went to his retreat with all 
his laurels on him. 

The reader may recollect that military farce, 
played off in the state of Pennsylvania soon after 
the Revolution, called, by way of derision, the 
whisky insurrection. It was at the head of the 
Virginia militia, called out to suppress this move- 
ment, that General Morgan next made his appear- 
ance. His fellow-citizens, of Frederick county, Va., 
subsequently sent him one term to represent them 
in the halls of Congress. In Uie year 1799, he died, 
and was gathered to his fathers. 

The above facts, in the life of my old General, 
have been reported by the historians; but I have 
some personal recollections, which have not been 
heretofore recorded. 

I had the honor of serving under him in the south, 
in the winter of 1780-81, immediately after the bat- 
tle of the Cowpens, where he defeated Tarleton, with 
about an equal number of men. The battle took 
place at a time when Cornwallis had overrun the 
Carolines. General Greene had the command of 
the southern department, but without suflkient force 
to meet Cornwallis. Morgan's command was at 
some distance from General Greene's, and consisted 
of about twelve hundred men, and not far from Corn- 
wallis' army. Colonel Carleton applied to his uncle 
for twelve hundred men, telling him that, with that 
force, he would bring Morgan there by dinner-time 
the next day. It was said that Cornwallis told hun 
he had better let that Old Wagoner alone. The 
young officer, however, urged his request, and it 
was granted. The next morning they met, and, 
with the loss of but few men, Morgan gave him a 
complete drubbing, and took five hundred prisoners. 
Carleton was indebted to the fleetness of his horse 
for his escape. 

Morgan was a very stout, ranscnlar man, rough 
in his manners, and very profiine in his language. 
In the fall of 1802, I visited Winchester, where he 
resided sometime before his death. He had just 
passed the dark valley; and, having known and 
served under him, I was anxious .to hear how my 
old General had left the world. It was at this time 
that the following particulars were stated to me by 
a Methodist preacher, who lived in the town. Dur- 
ing his protracted illness, he sent for a local preacher, 
noted for his piety, to come and converse and pray 
with him. He became deeply penitent; and some- 
time before he expired, the old soldier bowed to the 
cross of Christ, obtained the pardon of all his sins, 
and was enabled to rejoice in an all-sufficient Savior. 
He left a satisfactory evidence that he had gained 
a victory over his last enemy. 

Thus lived and died one of the patriots, and an 
able soldier of the American Revolution. May the 
reader, after all the ordinary battles of this life are 
over, like the dying General, obtain the final vic- 
tory, and join his departed compeers in the worid of 
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eternal triumph! Trembling, as I am, on the verge 
of time, with one foot nearly in the grave, I expect 
Boon to meet my old commander in heaven, where 
we will celebrate together the greater than all victo- 
ries — that obtained through the blood of the Lamb. 



INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 
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Intellectual culture, though important in almost 
every respect, is transcendently so in a religious 
point of view. Here we find its supreme value and 
highest excellence. To save the soul is the province 
of religion; and whatever aims at, and whatever 
effects less than this, sinks into comparative noth- 
ingness. When we contemplate man in his present 
maimed state — his relation to God and eternity — 
his worth here and hereafter, important roust be 
regarded any means that will alleviate his sufferings, 
and aid his recovery from ruin. These advantages 
are found in intellectual culture: 

I. It renders mind accessible to truth. Our world, 
notwithstanding all that has been done for its ame- 
lioration, is still groaning under an enormous weight 
of ignorance; and this mountain, which is crushing 
our interests, and destroying our happiness, can be 
removed only by the mighty lever of truth. But 
while intellectual culture is neglected, the mind is 
not accessible to truth; consequently, however recu- 
perative and powerful this agent might be under a 
different state of things, so long as the intellect is 
suffered to remain unimproved and undisciplined, 
truth must remain powerless and inoperative. I^or 
an agent to act when it can have no existence, is 
impossible. To truth error is not only the antithe- 
sis, but an actual foe. For them both to exist in the 
same mind, in reference to the same points, is, there- 
fore, really and utterly impossible. Like the hoot- 
ing owl that always dwells in obscurity, error, that 
it may operate undisturbed, chooses darkness rather 
than light. As the former flees before the morning 
sun, and makes his dwelling in some dark retreat, 
so the latter, unable to endure the blaze of truth, 
flees to the shades of ignorance and moral night. 
Though the passions toe, opposed to truth, the mind, 
in proportion to its enlightenment and understand- 
ing, approves and commends it When, therefore, 
the mind is improved and cultivated, error flees, 
and truth takes its place-H)ne is ejected, the other 
received. The mind of man, prior to his fall, could 
apprehend truth on its first presentation. Its pow- 
ers of discernment were then unimpaired — its judg- 
ment unweakened. Very altered, however, is man's 
present condition. ^ So greatly have his intellectual 
powers been weakened and unpaired by sin, that, 
whilst in his present natural state, truth may linger 
around him like an angel of mercy, and he be wholly 



unconscious of its presence. He has no means by 
which to apprehend it To remedy this defect, is 
the object and tendency of intellectual culture; for 
though it were vain to hope that any means what- 
ever would prove sufficiently efficacious to restore 
man to his forfeited intellectual strength, still, by 
proper training and discipline, his mind will be ren- 
dered vastly more discriminative than at present it 
otherwise possibly can be, and sufficiently so, to en- 
able it with ease to distinguish between truth and 
error — ^between right and wrong. Truth can oper- 
ate only upon mind improved: its only avenue to 
the soul is enlightened reason. The ignorance of 
uncultivated mind it is incompetent to penetrate — 
through its dark forests it can find no passage. 
This truth has often been felt by those laboring for 
the soul's conversion. Truth, which, if properly ap- 
prehended, would at once effect the work, has fre- 
quently had to be laid aside until the mind has be- 
come more mature. Upon a mind wholly unculti- 
vated, truth must fall powerless and effectless. It 
lingers, therefore, as the best it can do, around the 
outskirts of reason, anxiously waiting the mind's 
opacity to be sufficiently destroyed to give it en- 
trance. Intellectual culture, though unable of its^ 
to redeem the soul, prepares the way for this great 
work, so pleasing to God and important to man. 
But let the impenetrability of intellectual darkness 
be removed — ^let the opacity of uncultivated mind ' 
be destroyed, and truth, heavenly and divine, will, 
at once, be impelled with sunbeam velocity and 
divergence to every portion of the mental and moral 
world. As the sun, in his meridian strength and 
splendor, throws his rays irresistibly upon every un- 
screened, accessible object, so would the great Foun- 
tain of light at once shine upon every mind and 
enlighten every understanding. 

2. Intellectual culture gives stabUUif of character. 
In every individual this is of great importance. 
Without it, no person can fill the stations of life 
with honor to himself, or usefulness to others. The 
man destitute of it is like the vessel without ballast: 
influenced, as he will be, by every breeze of popular 
excitement, he is liable to be capsized at every 
moment Instability is a defect to be deplored, 
wherever found, as it works injury wherever it ex- 
ists. In no respect, however, has its influence been 
more seriously and injuriously felt than in reference 
to sacred truth and religion. Whatever aflfects here, 
aflTects seriousfy — ^whatever destroys here, destroys 
lastingly. But this defect of man's present consti- 
tution will be remedied in proportion to his advance- 
ment in mental culture. We find instability and 
vacillation universally more prevalent among the 
ignorant than the intelligent And to what but 
mental weakness and imbecility can this fact be 
attributed? Tlie mind, in its crude and undevel- 
oped state, is easily overcome of error; bnt as it is 
improved and cultivated, it becomes strong and 
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vigoroas; and, as it is naturally disposed to reject 
error and receive truth, if cultivated it will break 
through all opposition, and surmount every obstacle. 
Religiously, stability of character is indispensable. 
It has been found a much easier task to convert the 
unimproved from vice than to preserve them from 
falling into it again. By labor and assiduity, access 
has been forced to their minds, truth poured upon the 
understanding, and they thus brought to a sense of 
their condition; but, for the want of thorough dis- 
crimination, such as is generally produced by intel- 
lectual culture, they have been unsettled and unsta- 
ble in their opinions; and being unable properly to 
discriminate between them, they have forsaken truth, 
and again embraced error — ^they have made ship- 
wreck of their faith, and turned again to the weak 
and beggarly elements of the world. They could 
not, in this condition, stem with success the strong 
tide of opposition, and thus outvie all the powers of 
darkness. They proved inadequate to the legion of 
enemies of man's spiritual interests; whereas, had 
their minds been thoroughly improved — ^their intel- 
lectual powers fully developed, they might have been 
firm and settled in their opinions-^steady in their 
purposes; and, thus possessed, they would have en- 
dured hardness as good soldiers of Christ. It is a 
fact, of universal observation, that it requires much 
more care to lead, in the ways of truth and right- 
eousness, the ignorant and uncultivated, than it does 
the matured and intelligent. When once they have 
recMved the truth, the latter will walk of them- 
selves, while the former must be lead and supported. 
These must have the truth continually pouring upon 
their minds; otherwise, they will soon relapse into 
darkness and error. The importance of intellectual 
culture is seen, therefore, in the fact, that it renders 
mind firm, settled, unflinching, in the possession of 
truth. 

3. IttUUeetudl euUure heipB to form enlighUned, 
proper vietos of Ood, and hi$ elaima upon man. This, 
too, is unportant in order to real piety and correct 
moral sentiment None will worship God " in spirit 
and truth " without it. Facts appear facts only as 
we have ability to appreciate and understand them. 
God himself can make a revelation of his character 
to man only as man's powers of knowledge and ap- 
prehension are enlarged and strengthened. Were 
even the greatest and sublimest effects wrought be- 
fore him, unless he could feel and appreciate, to 
some extent, their nature, they would, doubtless, 
be attributed to a wrong instead of a right cause; 
and thus, instead of operating favorably upon him, 
they would, most likely, have a contrary effect 
This is a fact ever witnessable among the mentally 
imbecile; and such they mu9t be, who have never, 
by any means whatever, been intellectually im- 
proved. By such, God*s character is misapprehend- 
ed, and, therefore, often improperly regarded, if not 
entirely disregarded. They have, at best, distorted 



views of it They see not God in all his ways. 
And if those tikoiUy under the reign of ignorance, 
or the want of mental culture and discipline, are 
thus seriously affected, or thus wholly unaffected, 
those, also, who are hxiXpartiaUy under its influence, 
must be, to some extent, affected by it. Though it 
is impossible to capacitate man, by any means what- 
ever, fully and properly to recognize and understand 
the character of God, still, by a proper cultivation 
of his mind, he will be prepared to form of it much 
more correct and exalted views than he otherwise 
could. A part of God's character is written upon 
all his works. But the native, unexpanded mind is 
too feeble to climb the towering heights of Omnipo- 
tent power. Its strength is not adequate to the ad- 
measurement of goodness. Though God reveals 
himself, he is not recognized. He, on the contrary, 
whose mind is thoroughly improved, sees the good- 
ness of God displayed in all his works. He reads 
'his character on every hand. He discovers his wis- 
dom and power in the smallest atom, as well as in 
the mightiest globe. It is for the want of a proper 
apprehension of God's character, that almost every 
object in the wide domain of nature, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate, great or diminutive, has been 
apotheosized and adored as sacred by those shut up 
in the darkness of superstition and heathenism. But 
let the mind be properly elevated and enlightened, 
and the absurdity of idolatry and unchristian wor- 
ship will be seen; and, as this is seen and felt, a 
knowledge of Christianity and the true God will 
the more easily be disseminated. What has been 
said in reference to the aid intellectual culture 
would furnish, in forming correct views of God's 
character, is true, also, in reference to his claims 
upon man. Of these claims, just and proper as 
they are, growing out of the relation he sustains to 
them, and they to him, the ignorant and unculti- 
vated, from their inability to apprehend them, can 
have but few real and adequate views. And as 
these claims will be met by none who do not under- 
stand and appreciate them; and, as none can fully 
understand them without mind improved and intel- 
lect strengthened, we see again the importance of 
intellectual culture. 

4. Intellectual culture capaciUUeg the mind for en- 
larged epirUual enjot/menU, Man, by sin and dis- 
obedience, has deteriorated in every part It will 
remain for eternity itself fully to disclose to the hu- 
man femily the evils of sin and rebellion. Though 
man's happiness be perfect in kind, it must be lim- 
ited in quantum. And this limitation will, invaria- 
bly, be in exact ratio to the mind's capacity and 
ability to enjoy. The truthfulness of this remark 
may be seen in things even temporal. Every thingi 
we are informed, upon which the eye can gaze, upon 
which the thoughts can rest, or the mind dwell, is 
good and right. Multitudes of objects, however, 
afford us not the least pleasure. They are not only 
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strange and uninteresting, but often mean and 
repulsive. And wherefore? Certaiidf not that the 
statement declaring them good is not true; but sim- 
ply because of our incapacity to appreciate and en- 
joy them. Earth may bring forward her most 
delidoas dainties; and unless man be in a condition 
to receive and epjoy them, they will be poor and un- 
interesting. She may load his table with the richest 
food and choicest viands; and unless his stomach be 
in a hale, healthy state, they will be to him nauseous 
and insipid. Thus, though Grod in his goodness and 
mercy, at first capacitated the soul fQr the highest 
enjoyment, and though he is now, as ever heretofore, 
eager and solicitous for our happiness in a spiritual, 
as every other point of view, still, whilst in our 
present maimed condition, we must be limited in our 
happiness, and circumscribed in our enjoyments. 
The uncultivated, being unable, in many cases, to 
apprehend and receive truth, must necessarily be 
deprived of those happy and sanctifying results that 
truth invariably operates, when fally and properly 
apprehended. Intellectual culture, by enlarging and 
expanding the mind, prepares it for the highest, 
widest enjoyments. It fits the soul to rise high and 
sink deep in spiritual and divine things. It prepares 
it for large draughts from salvation's well and life's 
river. If thus improved, it will be enabled to con- 
template profitably and with rapturous delight the 
goodness and mercy of God, its Maker, and Jesus, 
its Savior. Having been made acquainted with itself- 
its powers and faculties strengthened and mature, 
and its own high destination disclosed, it moves on 
tranquil and composed, unrufiled and undisturbed, 
ever rising higher and higher, and continually ap- 
proximating the image and likeness of its divine 
Author. It is ever making new discoveries, and 
becoming more and more like its great Original. 

Whether, therefore, we contemplate man, either 
before or afier his conversion — in his separate char- 
acter or social capacity — in hb present relation or 
future interests; or in any other respect in which he 
may and can be viewed in a Td\gwu9 aspect, the 
subject of intelleetaal culture must be regarded of 
the first importance, as it is fraught with the highest 
interests. It renders the soul aqcessible to, and pre- 
pares it to receive and appreciate truth, without 
which it can never be redeemed. It aids to form 
correct and enlightened views of God, and his claims 
opon man. It enlarges and expands the mind, thus 
rendering it susceptible of increased happiness. It 
gives stability of character and firmness of purpose, 
and thereby enables man to retain that whereunto 
he has attained, and prepares, in the meantime, for 
the severest trials and heaviest onsets. And thus it 
becomes a powerfU agent — a mighty auxiliary to 
redeem the soul, and prepare man again to enjoy 
that high state of bliss and exalted felicity, from 
which, by his own deliberate choice, he originally 
fell. 



Suffer me, then, fair reader, in conclusion, to say 
to you, and all who may chance to read what I have 
written, though I point not out, at present, the meacik 
by which it may be done, labor for the improvement 
of your intellect: seek, by all possible means, for a 
full, a thorough, complete development and cultiva- 
tion of that noble, immortal mind you possess, and 
which, if redeemed and purified by the atoning blood 
of the Christian's great High Priest, and exalted 
Savior, will, sun-like, shine in the bright galaxy of 
heaven, when yonder sun, and moon, and stars shall 
have ended their rounds, and onward, onward still, 
whUe eternity shall itself exist, and onward, onward 
move. 
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There is, perhaps, no name on the page of his- 
tory, which stands so intimately associated with all 
the military virtues as that of Ney; and his life, but 
particnlariy his death, might convey a useful lesson 
to all Christian men. 

Michel Ney was born in low circumstances, and 
entered the army from necessity as much as choice. 
From a private hussar he rose rapidly to the rank of 
captain, and secondly to that of adjutant general. 
At the battle of Rednitz, he was made a general of 
brigade. He was soon after appointed general of 
division. In the year 1802 he was sent as embassa- 
dor to the Helvetic republic; and, in 1805, -he was 
named, by Napoleon, Marshal of the Empire of 
France, and Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor« 
After his brilliant victory at Elckingen, he' was 
created duke by his grateful superior in command. 
Having fought many battles in eastern Europe, in 
1808 he maintained his great reputation on the bloody 
fields of Spain. At the battle of Moscow he received 
from Bonaparte the well-known title of " Le Brave 
des braves" — the bravest of the brave; and that of 
Prince of Moscow was soon added and confirmed. 
When the enemies of Napoleon the first time en- 
tered France, Ney disputed their progress step by 
step, and was called the Wall of the French. On 
the return of the exiled Emperor from Elba, Ney, 
who had the command against him, vras deserted by 
his soldiers, or be might have dashed the star of em- 
pire from the Corsican's crown. Next we find the 
Marshal boldly fighting by the Emperor's side, and 
winning the admiration of the French. But both 
Ney and Napoleon fought one battle too many for 
their good. The defeat of Waterloo deprived the 
one of his diadem, and the other of his life. On that 
bloody field, five horses were shot under the daring 
Marshal of France. His clothes were foil of bullet 
holes; and it is recorded that <<he fought on foot till 
night, in the midst of the slain." He escaped f^m 
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the BwordB of the enemy only to die a less honored 
death. 

After the battle at Waterloo, the Duke of Wel- 
lington was virtaally, for a short time, the king. 
With a revenge that confers no credit on his dispo- 
sition, while it betrays the natural weakness of his 
heart, he sought out all the brave generals of the 
French, and punished them for their manly defense 
of their country and their homes. Marshal Ney was 
the chief object of this revenge. Being tried by the 
house of peers, whose duty was pointed out to 
them by the British bayonet rather than the book, 
he was condemned, by a large vote, to be shot. 
When, in the reading of the sentence of the court, 
the officer began to repeat the numerous titles of 
the renowned hero of so many wars, the latter 
interrupted him with a mournful sigh: "What need 
of titles now? I am Michel Ney, and soon shall be 
a handful of dust.*' 

It can hardly be expected that such a man, reared 
as a soldier, and familiar only with the work of 
death, should exhibit other than the virtues pertain- 
ing to his art. Hie Protestant English insulted him 
by offering the services of a Catholk: priest. "I 
need no priest," said Ney, " to teach me how to die: 
I have learned it in the school of battle." But he 
did manifest his real respect for religion, by re- 
ceiving the customary religious attentions from the 
curate of St Sulpice. To this clergyman he made 
the celebrated remark which some have taken as 
proof that, before his death, he had secured the 
blessings and consolation of Christian hope: '' You 
mount before me now, sir," said the General, point- 
ing to the high seat of the carriage sent to carry him 
to the place of death; '* but I shall soonest reach a 
higher region." 

On the 7th of December, 1815, at nine o'clock in 
the morning, Ney was ordered to be shot He was 
led to the garden of Luxemburg, and exposed to the 
muskets of a hundred men. When the executioner 
attempted to blindfold him, tearing the bandage from 
his eyes, he exclaimed, "Have you forgotten, sir, 
that, for twenty-six years, I have lived among bul- 
lets?" then, turning to the soldiers, and exhorting 
them to love and venerate their country, and de- 
claring that he had never deserted or betrayed it 
himself, he opened his bosom as a mark. Laying 
his hand on his heart, and lifting his eyes toward 
heaven, he exclaimed: "Aim true! France for 
ever! Fire!" In a moment he fell, pierced by 
neariy every bullet of the band. 

Reader, if the men of this world will live thus, 
and suffer thus for the honors and rewards of an 
earthly king, what should yon count hardships in 
the service of Him who rules both the heavens and 
the earth? As you lay this paper by, think of 
Ney — think of yourself— think of that conquering 
Redeemer, under whom you have enlisted during the 
continuance of the only honorthle and gtorions war. 
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Pettimum gtntu inimkorum tosiciKM.— Tacttos. 

SmcH is one of thoee noble faculties by which we 
are distinguished from the brute creation; but on its 
right or improper use much good or evil depends. 
Solomon says, that " death and life are in the power 
of the tongue." Nothing that we utter can be con- 
sidered trifling or insignificant We may speak 
lightly, triflingly, inconsiderately— our words may 
be lighter than air, scarcely noted, and soon forgot-* 
ten. Even these are all registered on high, and will 
crowd the scene of judgment. "For every idle 
word that men speak, they shall give an account in 
the day of judgment." 

Fhittery is one of the great evils of the tongue; 
and yet it is one exceedingly common. It is seen 
in all departments of society — among all classes and 
ranks. The social circle, the convivial party, the 
interchange of friendship, all, to some extent, abound 
with this evil. It enters the halls of legislation, and 
is admitted, as a welcome- guest, into nearly all the 
assemblies for political, literary, and moral improve- 
ment Says a distinguished author, **BUium fuU^ 
ntine wm est, adaenUUio,** Flattery, which was for- 
merly a vice, is now grown into a custom. From 
its general prevalence, we should suppose that, by 
many it was regarded as a kind of virtue or social 
excellence; or, at least, that it was considered one of 
the accomplishments of refined society, and one of 
the constituents of etiquet. 

Flattery, though a great evil, is one that is easily 
received and fondly cheri^ed. Most persons like to 
be flattered, (and this may account somewhat for 
the prevalence of the evil;) and though oftentimes 
it creates disgust, yet that disgust is not entirely un- 
connected with pleasure, lliough they often look, 
apparently, with indignation upon the flatteries, yet 
they feel a secret self-satisfaction within, which 
leads them to smile placidly on the tongue of the flat- 
terer. That which is liked, finds but little difficulty 
in obtaining a ready reception. AU are said to be 
susceptible of flattery; yet all are not equally so: 
the kind of flattery may not afieot all alike. The 
Grecian hero has wisely expressed it: there may be 
only one point, but there is one point in which we 
are all vulnerable to this evil. If it were not grate- 
ful to our self-love, it would be repelled. Hence, a 
French writer says, " If we did not flatter onrselveSy 
the flattery of others would do us no harm — ^their 
incense would be thrown away." 

Its deleterious effects are numerous. Tlie flatterer 
himself riiares largely in them. He does not believe 
his own flatteries; and in them he often utters false- 
hoods. Thus, a "certain orator, named Tertullus, 
who informed the governor against Paul," in per- 
suading Felix toaccomi^ish his nefarions purpose, 
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resorted to flattery: "Seeing that by thee we enjoy 
great quietness, and that very worthy deeds are done 
nnto this nation by thy providence." All this was 
false, though it accomplished the object intended. 
God says of flatterers, "There is no faithfulness in 
their mouth." Of some of the rebellious Israelites 
he says, " They did flatter with their month, and they 
lied with their tongues." Falsehoods often give to 
flatteries all their importance. These, often repeat- 
ed, have a direct tendency to destroy, in the mind, 
a nice sense of right and wrong, and render obtuse 
the moral sensibilities. Flatteries are constantly 
blinding the mind and hardening the heart Thus 
has the "tongue" of flatterers "Men upon them- 
selves." 

The flattered are often led by this evil into folly. 
By it they frequently evince weakness of mind, and 
are led into inconsistencies of conduct. Indeed, the 
impress of this evil, to some extent, is stamped upon 
all their doings. Hence, one of the ancient philos- 
ophers said, "Those whose rank exposes them to 
continual flattery, learn to do nothing well, except 
to ride; and this only because the horse never flat- 
ters: he will throw a prince as soon as a beggar." 
It fosters pride, vanity, and self-importance; for it 
leads men to " think more highly of themselves than 
they ought to think." It destroys seriousness of 
mind, and is at war with proper self-examination. 
It hinders mental and moral improvement, and leads 
to neglect of duty, and to forgetfulness of God and 
eternity. 

Its banefal effects on Christian character are too 
apparent to escape observation. It is to be feared 
that some have fallen, perhaps finally fallen, through 
this "snare of the devil;" or, if this was not the 
leading instrumentality* of their fall, it led to the 
first step in the course by which it was accom- 
plished. It is hostile to a consistent, elevated Chris- 
tian character. A "flattering tongue" is highly 
detrimental to every element of such character. 
None of the graces of the Spirit are safe under its 
influence. It is an enemy to Christian enjoyment. 
It leads directly from the true source of such enjoy- 
ment. Works of charity and benevolence often dis- 
appear before its pestilential breath. It paralyzes the 
arm of Christian effort for the salvation of the world. 
It is dishonorable to Deity, as it directs the attention 
to the creature instead of the Creator. It is exceed- 
ingly offensive to God. "Hie Lord shall cut off 
all flattering lips:" they are an abomination in his 
sight. 

Le^ this evil be banished from the press— from 
social intercourse — from the interchange of the com- 
mon civilities of life — ^from all political, literary, and 
moral assemblies, and, especially, from all those meet- 
ings convened for promoting the cause of philan- 
thropy and benevolence. Let it no longer be 
thought necessary, in order that the machinery of 
Christian benevolence may be carried on, that the 



oil of flattery should sometimes be applied to its 
wheels. It needs no such application. 

"Set a watch, Lord, before my mouth, and 
keep the door of my lips." 
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"How frail a thing ia human life!" 

I saw a little bubble, as it sported on the stream; 
It Bparicled, and broke, and never more was seen: 
It mingled with the tide that to the ocean sped. 
And its little drop was lost in the billowy flood. 

I saw a little dew-drop that lay on a flower; 
'Twas lovely and bright, yet it lived but an hour; 
It sparkled awhile in the sun's first ray. 
Then melted, exhaled, and passed away. 

I saw the little flower, when it lost its mate, 

As though it were conscious of its approaching fate, 

Shed forth its sweet fragrance, tiien bowed down its 

head. 
And ere 'twas noon 'twas withered and dead. 

Thus I saw a sweet spirit on the stream of life; 
'Twas sportive as the bubble, and sparkled as bright: 
Innocent as the dew-drop, and sweet as the flower. 
It seraed to be the pride and praise of the bower. 

For awhile it sported on the stream of life, 
So innocent and gay, so beautiful and bright; 
But, ah! in a moment, by the stream's rapid motion, 
'Twas gone to mingle with spirits in eternity's ocean. 

If innocence and sweetness, as the dew-drop and 

flower. 
Could avail to have kept it within its loved bower. 
It surely had lived to see life's longest day. 
Had not some bright spirit have charmed it away. 

But the bubble is broke, the dew-drop is fled. 
The flower is withered, lamented, and dead; 
But the lovely sweet spirit shall never decay: 
It blooms in a brighter and happier day. 

HAPPINESS. 

WMTTBW »OH A TOTTSTO XJa>T'« AZ.BT71C. 

WoiTLDST thou be happy, maiden? Seek aright. 

And thy fond hopes will never meet with blight 

'Tis not in costly show the prise you'll find, 

That great ambition of a silly mind; 

Nor in those haUs where revelry abounds— 

Their notes of gladness are but empty sounds. 

All worldly pleasures have their fate to-day— 

The best no better than a baby's toy. 

Hiis truth has lived long as the world has stood — 

None e'er were happy but the truly good. 
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"Search the ScriFtures," John ▼. 30. 

Wmr what magnanimity did Jesas, on the occa- 
sion of giving the above advice, treat the people! 
He aaaerted clearly and explicitly hie mission — he 
testified of John — ^he spake of his Father; yet he 
did not vail himself in the mystical form, and, with 
the assamed authority of a priest of the man of 
sin, threaten to call judgments upon them for their 
unbelief. He treated them as human beings— as 
men having understanding capable of reasoning — 
of knowing. In this interview with the Jewish 
people, Jesus presents, to men of all generations, 
a beautiful symbol of their duty and privilege of 
reading and meditating upon the word of God. 
This is one of the most invaluable privileges pos- 
sessed by mankind, as well as one of their richest 
sources of pleasure and profit; and we propose, in 
this article, presenting and elaborating a single 
reason why it should be performed; namely. The 
wui surface over tchieh truth is tpread, and the great 
variety of etyie and figure in whAeh U it clothed in the 
Bihle. 

The question is often asked. Why did not God, in 
revealing his truth, collect the great cardinal princi- 
ples or doctrines in a single chapter, or upon a single 
page of the Bible, and, thereby, have produced cer- 
tainty and uniformity of judgment, and prevented 
the great diversity of opinion and faith which now 
exists among men as to tha truth, or in what it con- 
ststsT The answer to this is, that God was a better 
philosopher — ^understood more clearly the attributes 
and wants of the human mind than this superfi- 
cial interrogator, or the individual who would have 
marred or blurred his beautiful revelation, by caus- 
ing Moses, Samuel, Isaiah, Matthew, John, or Paul, 
to collect, in a single page, a synopsis of revealed 
truth. In examining the Bible, we find that nearly 
every style of composition, and every figure of 
speech, known or used in human language, is em- 
ployed as a channel through which truth is com- 
municated to the world. 

We have truth in the plain, simple, historical 
style, by Moses; the more elegant and easy narra- 
tive of facts, by Luke; the song, by David; the 
proverbial and dramatic, by Solomon; the poem, by 
Job; the didactic and parabolic, by Christ; the logi- 
cal, by Fani. Again: we have truth in the striking 
personification, the hyperbole, the antithesis, the 
beautiful simile, the pathetic exclamation, and the 
thrilling interrogation; and, often, all these figures 
of language, and several of these styles of compo- 
sition are used by a single writer of the sacred vol- 
ume. Thus a wonderful variety is found to exist 
in the Bible. Every page, and every part of a page, 
is Q^w in feet, in figure, in scene, and in style of 
Vol. VII.— 19 



composition. Beginning with Genesis, and passing 
through to the Apocalypse, the style and scenes, the 
objects and persons, change as frequently and won- 
derfully as they do in the most highly picturesque 
and beautifully variegated country on the face of 
the earth. 

Several reasons may be assigned for this variety 
of style adopted for the revelation of truth to the 
human mind — ^reasons drawn from the philosophy — 
from the great leading laws and wants of that mind. 
The first is the demand which the human mind has 
for variety — ^variety of objects and scenes on which 
to act and subsist. This demand for variety is one 
of the most obvious wants of the human mind. 
The child develops it at a very early period of its 
being. It seizes with avidity upon an object— a toy, 
which employs its attention until the idea is mas- 
tered, and the object becomes familiar and grows 
stale to the little prattler, when it casts it aside, and 
demands a new one. This is but a symbol of roan 
through every period of his existence— for ever want- 
ing, and for ever wanting something new. To grat- 
ify this obvious want of the human mind, the great 
Architect of our being has constructed his revela- 
tion. This same want of human mind has, evi- 
dently, been consulted by the Creator, in the con- 
struction of the world, and, perhaps, the universe. 
As yet discovered, the primitive elements of physi- 
cal nature are but few; but, in the hands of a Being 
of infinite skill, these elements are elaborated and 
spread out in a hundred million of objects, no two 
of which are precisely alike. No two mountains 
that rise themselves in grandeur to the skies, in their 
configuration precisely resemble each other; no two 
valleys, no two hills, nor rivulets, nor rivers, nor 
lakes, nor oceans, nor spires of grass, nor trees of 
the forest, nor human beings, are precisely alike. 
Thus we see that variety — ^wonderful variety is 
found to exist in the kingdoms of grace and nature. 
From these two facts, variety in the Bible and va- 
riety in the physical universe, in connection with 
this want of the human mind, we deduce a most 
delightful and gratifying conclusion: that heaven, 
the world of immortality and ' felicity, will be a 
place of the most wonderful variety of truths, 
scenes, and objects, for the perpetual employment 
and gratification of the human mind. It will be a 
world of boundless extent, of beautiful and mag- 
nificent scenery, inhabited by angels and redeemed 
men, and governed by a Being of infinite skill, wis- 
dom, and goodness, to produce, from age to age, ob- 
jects to delight, scenes to entertain, and truths to 
employ, nourish, and perpetually improve the minds 
and hearts of its inhabitants. So this heavenly 
world will never grow old, nor its scenes and em- 
ployments become tiresome to the wakeful intellect, 
but grow green and greener, beautiful and still more 
beautiful, bright and still brighter, as the inhabi- 
tants increase in wisdom and happiness, and their 
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hallelaiahs become more grateful and spontaneous 
to their heavenly and generous Parent. 

A second reason is found in the demand which 
the human mind has for exereiae. Exercise is 
as necessary for the mind as the body. To be 
healthy and vigorous, it must have action and ob- 
jects upon which to act. A rich provision has been 
made for this in the Bible. Truth, there spread out 
in its thousand forms, furnishes employment for the 
most powerful and industrious mind for a life-time. 
And the mind must be industriously exercised to 
become familiar with every scene, every incident, 
and every shape in which truth has been revealed in 
that great book. And we doubt if this has yet been 
attained by the most diligent student of God's word. 
The result of this action of the mind, in reading the 
Bible, in "searching the Scriptures," and grappling 
with the truth, if done under proper regulations, is 
to strengthen its powers. Thus we study Moses, 
and our minds become strong. We read Samuel, 
Job, David, Isaiah, and the other greater and minor 
prophets, and we increase in knowledge. We pro- 
ceed, and study Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, and 
through the New Testament, and the attributes of ' 
our minds receive a farther development. We $eareh, 
and read, and research these same holy records — as, 
from their great variety, they never become stale to 
our minds— and, as we meditate upon these oracles 
of God, we improve in wisdom, and increase in 
moral and mental stature. Thus, as we proceed, 
and walk around our holy Zion — gaze upon her spir- 
itual bulwarks — learn her great truths, and become 
familiar with her heavenly literature, our minds go 
from strength to strength. 

A third reason. Every human mind has tto oisn 
specie wantSy and tto oum peculiar ta$U$, No two 
minds are found to be precisely alike. Though con- 
structed upon the same great principles, and having 
the same great attributes, there is as great diveriity 
in the development of their lineaments as we wit- 
ness in the human face. Of this vast variety of 
mind, we find that every one has wants, tastes, and 
desires peculiar to itself. And how shall this vast 
variety of taste, and feeling, and wants be met? or 
how could they be otherwise met than divine Wis- 
dom has met them? God, in the Bible, meets man 
with a supply for his various wants. One can find 
the truth which adapts itself to him in the simple 
biography; another, in the proverb; another, in the 
poem; another, in the song; another, in the beauti- 
ful parable of the virgins, or prodigal son; and yet 
another, in the scenes and wonders of the Apoca- 
lypse. Wonderful Bible! Every human being upon 
the iaoe of the earth having wants to be supplied, 
tastes and reasonable desires to be gratified, can 
come to thee, expecting — treasonably hoping that 
they will be supplied. And every mind has the 
privilege of roving, and searching throughout the 
vast field of revealed truth, in order to come to 



some precept, or some scene where the thirst of soul 
may be satisfied. What a striking resemblance we 
discover between the revelations of divine truth, 
and the construction of physical nature! and what 
a diversity of development has God permitted in 
both kingdoms, though, at the same time, consult- 
ing the most profound unity of design and harmony 
of action! and all to accommodate himself, and his 
truth, and works to human taste. And this taste 
strangely develops itself in both worlds. We see a 
rural population spread abroad upon the face of the 
country, each one making a selection of a spot of 
earth where he can rear the homestead, fell the 
forest, break up the soil, ornament, to his own 
liking, his grounds, and, in quietness, spend his days 
in the enjoyment of rural and domestic bliss. One 
selects his home on the mountain's side, amidst the 
rocks, crags, cascades, and murmuring waters, and 
thus, lifted above the mists and fogs of the lower 
grounds, has a position from which he can gaxe 
upon the surrounding and distant objects of nature, 
taking in an unobstructed vision of the grand, the 
beautiful, and the sublime. Another, less lofty in 
his aspirations, penetrates the deeply shaded forest, 
and, like a Hercules, grapples with the giant oak 
and elm, which give way before his resistless strokes; 
and yet another, more beautiful in his perceptions, 
locates his habitation on the bank of a beautiful 
lakelet, whose transparent water stretches away in 
the distance, ever presenting to his mind an image 
of peace, purity, and beauty; another still seats 
himself on the shore of old ocean, and listens with 
delight and awe to its mighty minstrelsy. Thus the 
world's population, with its infinite variety of tastes 
and desires, spreads itself abroad on its mighty and 
variegated bosom, each one finding a spot on which 
he may rest — which he may love, adoro, and beau- 
tify, and where he may rear his family, and gather 
around his cherished ones, and where, in peace, he 
can be privileged to die, and be buried up in some 
beautiful and romantic spot, to sleep until the resur^ 
rection of the just and the unjust. 

Alas! I have indulged too freely — ^wandered too 
far from facts. Human governments and rulers 
claim alt 4he land in the world, and, by impolitic 
measures, to a great extent, prevent their popula- 
tion from selecting the homestead under the dictates 
of taste; and the bigot, dogmatical opinionist, and 
heresy hunter prevents thought firom being free, and 
the mind from exercising its own responsible, undy- 
ing energies, in *< searching" for the truth. From 
all such I take an appeal to that Being to whom 
"belongs the earth," and who is the Author of his 
own grand revelation of truth— the Bible. 



"TnouBLB and perplexity," says Melancthon, 
** drive me to pray, and prayer drives away perplex- 
ity and trouble." 



THE VISIT.— COUNTRY LIFE PREFERRED. 
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THE VISIT. 
How nearly are the joys and Borrows of life con- 
nected together! The sunahine of pleasure, with its 
cheering and animating beams, scarce lights upon us, 
nntil it is obscured by the clouds of sorrow and dis- 
appointment. Our days upon earth are made up of 
scenes of the most opposite. character; but there is a 
land where change and decay are unknown. There, 
no dascordant notes fall on the ear, aud scenes of 
praise and love continually meet the enraptured gaze. 

** There all our toita are o*er— 
Our nlftriJig sad our pain; 
Wbo meet on that eternal shore 
Shall never part again.** 

At the end of a week of toil and fotigue, in travel- 
ing, we drew near to the beautiful village of , 

where we expected to spend some happy days with 
a beloved sister and her family. All eyes were eager 
to catch the first glimpse of the family residence. 
At Ust it was in view, peeping through a beautiful 
grove, such as is found nowhere, but on our west- 
em prairies, clothed in a rich autumnal sunset. 
Each looked at the other, as we drew 'near the house; 
not a word was spoken; but some fearful apprehen- 
sions began to be realised. No fond sister came out 
to bid us welcome; but instead thereof, came the 
dear little ones, with tears in their eyes, telling us 
that their mother was gone. Then came the be- 
reaved husband, whose house was indeed left unto 
him desolate, and he like one forsaken of all earthly 
comfort 

Death had been there, and clothed the entire place 
in a garb of deep mourning. He had taken away 
the wife and the mother in the midst of her days, 
and over her newly-made grave we all dropped the 
warm tears of affection. 

But we were not left to tears alone; nor were we 
at a loss where to turn for comfort in this time of 
trial. O no; religion, with all its peace, joy, and 
consolation, had already been there; and the deceased 
was no stranger to Jesus, the sinner's friend, and the 
conqueror of death. 

She had lingered awhile, in the midst of much suf- 
fering, before her departure; and then she plunged 
the cold stream of death, not fearing its swelling 
billows, nor the gloom and darkness of the grave. 
Jesus was with her, 

*'And he can makt a dying bed 
Feel soft aa downy piUowa are.** 

When the last hour came, she bid her friends fare- 
well, and, floating with her expiring breath, left them 
aU below. 

So the Christian dies. The work of life is done- 
its toils are over, with all its suffering and its care. 
No feeling of remorse tears the anxious breast— no 
tears of regret at parting with the things of the 
world; and even the dearest earthly friend is left 
behind, with a fond hope that we shall see him 
again in that bright world above. 



Before him is no dark and gloomy future, full of 
uncertainty, and looked upon with fearful apprehen- 
sion. The lamp which Christianity has hung out in 
the heavens, illuminates his path, shedding glory on 
his way, and directing, safely, his steps to a mansion 
prepared for him above. 

Saved in this life, by divine grace, from the guilt 
and power of sin, and from the fear of falling away, 
he is now saved from the fear of death, and finally 
saved in heaven. So may the writer conclude his 
race, and the fiur readers of the Repository meet the 
summons which shall call them from Uiis to the 
spirit land! Algbtos. 



COUNTRY LIFE PREFERRED. 

CUixen* My worthy neighbor, do I again see yon 
after this long separation? How are you? How do 
you fare? How long have you been in town? You 
must go home with me, and be my guest whilst here. 

Farmer. God bless yon, friend! I am well and 
happy, as the times go. I have just arrived in town, 
and accept your hoq|>itality with the same frankness 
with which it is offered. And now (tmiUng) I have 
answered all your four proposals. 

C. That's right, neighbor. My old way of talk- 
ing, yon see. 

F. Yes, it «• right: "Out of the fitUneu of the 
heart the mouth speaketh." 

C. You and I will still understand each other; 
town and country will not divide us. 

/*. No; the little distinctions of life should not be 
allowed to interrupt the greater; and are not, by 
those who are ci4iable of appreciating both at their 
proper value. 

C. How I do like this plain and sennblo nuinage* 
ment of the subject. If things have changed a little 
with you, neighbor, I find that sentimenta have not. 

F. 1 thank yon for that opinion, sir. You and I 
do not bandy complimenti; and you will not suppose 
I flatter you, when I say, that it is &r more merito- 
rious in you, to have preserved your philosophical 
simplicity amidst the sweep of town influences and 
town manners, than it is for me, who abide in the 
very element of thought and truth— in the blessed 
country. 

C. Your enthusiasm rests there, does it? 

F. Yes, it rests there. 

[Arrival at the houee.] 

C. And now, that we are arrived at home, and you 
are a little refreshed, tell me how you go on at the 
farm — how you make out in your new occupation; 
and whether you manage to manage all the young 
people of your numerous fomilyiand keep them con- 
tented. 

F. We get on pretty well, considering it is only 
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my third year on the farm. As I took up the occu- 
pation on the point of neeesHty, you know I waa 
obliged to be in earnest about it: sedulouanesB and 
care, pricked on by necessity, will effect almost any 
thiug. But I was not entirely new to the subject; 
for my young days, up to ten years, were spent on a 
farm; and however unconscious I then was of know- 
ing any thing about it, I find many reminiscences 
occasionally revived upon me. A taste of nature, 
early imbued into one, acts like the early influences 
of inculcated religion. "Bring up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he ia old he will not 
depart from it.** 

C. But a contented turn of mind is every thing, in 
any business. 

F. Yes, I do believe that my great liking for the 
country life has been of more help to me, in my 
operations, than all other things put together; for it 
has helped me in all. I like the country, naturally; 
and a reasonable man should be contented when he 
is thoroughly well-suited. 

O. I am very glad to hear you say this. You 
went on so well for a time, in town, that I really 
thought speculation was your forte. 

F. Yes, for awhile, too well, as I may say; that is, 
all my schemes prospered — money came in; but my 
character f little by little, went out; not that I ever 
defrauded any one, or used unworthy methods in 
dealing — ^there was nothing of that; but the matter 
itself required such constant vigilance — such unceas- 
ing anxiety — was so entirely abeorhingy that I found 
I had no thoughts away from that one narrow walk 
of life— the counting-house. You know it is my 
way to be pretty much in earnest in any thing that 
I undertake; and I really think, if the course of 
things, under a kind Providence, had not taken a 
reverse, and I had still continued merchandising 
until this day, that you might rather have called me 
a merchant than a wan. 

C. Evidently that was not your vocation, since 
you are capable of a superior one. As for the issue, 
though you managed matters surpriaingly, whilst in 
the city, yet nothing could resist the pressure of 
events: every merchant must, mere er less, partiev' 
pate in the times. 

F. Yes, certainly, that is a bontingency of the 
calling. However, I am happily out vf it, and what 
is still better, though I did come out at what is called 
*<the little end of the horn," yet I am conscious of 
my happiness — ^thankful that I am disenthralled from 
the vortex before it had swallowed me up, body and 
soul, and may say that I now possess my soul in 
peace. 

C. It is all better as it has occured; but many a 
person would have spent the time in deploring the 
past, which you have spent in retrieving it. 

F. Neeesntff, I tell you, neighbor. I trust, too, 
some reliance in my endeavors upon that Providence 
which never forsakes trs if we forsake not U. 



C. You have a good wholesome way of talking, 
which makes one feel better whilst they hear you. 

F. Do you say so? If that is the case, you may 
know that I am expounding an authority higher than 
my own* 

C. I perceive, sir, that you become fatigued after 
your journey, and shall not longer detain you from 
rest. About the management of the fisrm, and about 
the girls and boys, and my last half dozen questions, 
we will talk on the morrow. Now I will light yon 
to your chamber. 

F. Pray, friend, do not put that piece of ceremony 
upon me. Tell me which chamber it is; and good 
night to you. May God keep you! 

C Good night! good night! 



THE GRAVE OF REV. JAMES PAYNTER. 

BT J. 1IACZ.AT. 

It waa on the Saturday previous to my first ap- 
pointment at Goshen meeting-house, on this circuit, 
that I visited the grave of the Rev. James Paynter, 
for many years a member of the Baltimore confer- 
ence. He had, for some years, retired from the 
effective ranks of itinerants, and sustained the rela- 
tion of a supernumerary preacher. The golden 
period of his life was spent in breasting the difficul- 
ties and hardships to which a Methodist itinerant 
was necessarily subjected in those early days. I 
had often heard of the name of Paynter. It was 
associated, in my mind, with my early conceptions 
of pure and primitive Methodism; and I had been 
wont to be delighted, in my boyhood days, in listen- 
ing to those way-worn pilgrims, who found in my 
father's house a welcome. 

Having never married, this aged veteran obtained 
a home in a pious family near the place where he 
now rests. In this family he passed, peacefully and 
calmly, the evening of his days, often taking excur- 
sions, as his health would permit, into those fields of 
labor in which he had been formerly engaged. 

His grave is a lone one, situated in the rear of the 
recess which forms the pulpit of Goshen meeting- 
house. It is inclosed by a neat paling, and covered 
with a beautiful marble slab— his epitaph: «He was 
a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost," &c. In 
the erection of the church, behind which his remains 
are deposited, he had taken an active part; and in 
the joy at its completion he was a mutual partaker. 

As I stopped and gazed silently on his lonely 
grave, I thought of the motives, the hopes, and 
the prospects by which he had been once actuated. 
They were not of a worldly character— they were 
heavenly — ^they were steadily realized by the eye of 
iaith; and, in the unclouded brightness of immortal- 
ity, they charmed and allured his spirit away from 
the visionary scenes of earth. There he rests — ^the 
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pious, the indefatigable, the zealooa minister of 
priiDitive days. There he rests in quietudoi undis- 
turbed by the contentions and disruptions with 
which the Church and the world seem so rife. Ah! 
methonght, could the cold ear of death but hear the 
plaintive notes of distress which our Zion utters, it 
would be responsive with admonition and warning; 
but these produce no inquietude there. 

I love to commune with the dead, especially with 
the virtuous and pious dead. There is a sacredness 
that reigns around their graves, which forbids the 
approach of unholy feet, and seema to calm the feel- 
ings to rest. It is profitable to step aside from the 
busy strife of mortals, and behold their end: it is a 
rehef to the mind; .and while it familiarizes us with 
death, it stimulates us to that course of conduct 
which will prepare us to meet it calmly, and to 
become a partaker of the joys and glories into which 
it introduces us. 

But O how transient and visionary the world of 
life and bustle without appears, when viewed from 
the grave! Here the loftiest and grandest schemes 
of mortals lie disconcerted — here ambition is quiet- 
ed—here beauty is &ded and withered — here the 
strongest and most pure affections are severed; yet 
the living lay not this to heart: death and the grave 
are kept at a great distance off, and their solemnities 
but faintly reaUzed. The eye of the mind is fixed 
upon terrestrial and not upon celestial scenes— the 
affections bound to sensual and not to spiritual ob- 
jects. 

There is, however, something in the grave, which, 
to the feelings of our nature, seems cold and repul- 
sive. There is implanted in our constitution an 
innate desire of immortality, and the constituenti 
of an endless existence; but the change, then, which 
we have to pass, in order to obtain the one and enter 
upon the other, fills the mind with apprehension and 
dread. It requires the strongest degi;^ of faith and 
hope in a happy and glorious existence beyond the 
grave, to calm the feelings and reconcile them to iti 
gloom. In the untried realities of the future there 
is an uncertainty, which nothing but the assurances 
of the Gospel can effectually dissipate. But there 
is something in death and the grave that is unnat- 
ural. It implies violence and derangement. In a 
perfectly regulated system there could exist nothing 
of this violence and derangement. The operations 
of nature would move on in perfect harmony, and 
our being be a continuation without the changes to 
which we are now subjected. We open our eyes, 
and a world of life, and beauty, and variety meeti 
them — our ears, and the melody of nature salutes 
them. The gentle breezes waft to us the fragrance 
of the flowery vale. The fields and the woodlands 
are luxuriant with fruiti to gratify the appetite. The 
streamlet issues from the rock to cool and slake our 
thirst. But in the grave all is closed up and sealed. 
No variety there— no cheerful breeze to refresh the 



lazy air — no flowery landscape~-4lo kind and sym- 
pathetic friends. The darkness, the gloom, the si- 
lence of death there reigns, except when disturbed 
by the rioting of worms. O, what a wreck of 
worldly hopes, worldly prospects, and woridly feel- 
ings does not the grave present! Youth, beauty, 
wisdom, and greatness, all, all lie in ruins. 

But from this scene of gloom I turned my eye to 
a brighter one — it was to that fadeless paradise into 
which the spirit of Paynter had entered, and to 
which death and the grave were the gate. There 
decrepid and wrinkled age puts on immortal youth — 
there the strongest hopes are more than realized in 
the inheritance and bliss of the saints— there a pros- 
pect opens out before the eye of the mind, vast and 
extensive as eternity, rich and varied with the beau- 
ties of an endless immortality. O, that I may be 
enabled, by an eye of faith, constantly to realize 
those sublime scenes, *< until mortal shall have put 
on immortality, and corruption shall have put on 
incorruption, and death shall have been swallowed 
up in victory!" 
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The feeling or perception of hope is one of the 
most wonderful gifts of divine Providence, and man- 
ifests, in itself, God's tender regard for the well-be- 
ing of the creatures he has formed. It is the most 
active principle of the human mind, and the support 
of all intelligences in seasons of tribulation. It finds 
a nestling-place within the breast of the lonely cap- 
tive, as he contemplates the narrow boundaries of 
his gloomy dwelling. We see it inscribed upon the 
schemes of the trader as he rushes into the vortex of 
speculation. It is found with the affectionate hus- 
band, as he toils from day to day, wearing out the 
energies of the mind and body, in the fond expecta- 
tion of rendering his home a place of joy and glad- 
ness. It ligfati up the pale and emaciated counte- 
nance of the invalid as he reclines upon the uneasy 
couch of disease. Tlie child at school looks forward 
with bright hopes and expectations to the period 
when youth shall have passed away, and he or she 
shall stand forth in all the glory and beauty of man- 
hood, or womanhood — when the salutary restraints 
of parental discipline shall no longer hold them in 
sul]jection; but when they shall be*the guide, the 
controller, and the director of their own action. 
Under the influence of hope, the farmer ploughs, 
sows, and toils— the lawyer pleads, and the warrior 
strives. It was hope 

** Which armed the mflTering Mtintt of former days 
With dauntlen breasts to brave the tyrant's wrath; 
From ling *riiig tortures drew the notes of praise. 
And wing'd with heavenly Joy their latest breath.** 
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Hie ambitious student, in imagination, beholds the 
temple of Fame, standing on the hill of Exertion, 
with crowns of honor and distinction glittering in 
the noonday sun; and Hope whispers, All these may 
be yours. For these be consumes the midnight oil, 
scrutinizing page after page, and Tolume after vol- 
ume, drinking at all the founts of information, and 
imbibing the knowledge and experience of former 
generations, with the expectation that these crowns 
of unfading glory may encircle their perishable mor- 
tality, and render their names as durable as eternity 
itself. 

Without hope all things are clothed in the mantle 
of despondency, sorrow pervades every breast, and ; 
life becomes a great burden. But when our paths 
are lighted by this heaven-born messenger of peace, 
every thing, animate and inanimate, wears a pleasing 
aspect. 

••Hope*! vivid form the fancy cbeen. 

As down tbe biU of life we rtray; 
It drives away tbe mournful teara, 

And turns dark night to brightest day/* 
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What the dew is to the flower, gentle words are 
to the soul; and a blessing so cheap to the giver, 
and so dear to the receiver, should never be withheld 
from the lowliest of our race. There are hearts in 
which the memory of an injury will never die — 
eyes that will never close upon a real or imagined 
wrong until it is revenged or atoned for. Hiere are 
hearts, too, in which the remembrance of a kind 
word is for ever held, and around which the affec^ 
tions will cling with grateful tenderness. To the 
poor, these messengers of love are inexpressibly dear, 
coming from the companions of their lowly walks. If 
we turn from the dreary walls of intemperance or do- 
mestic dissension, to the hearth-stone where love and 
gentle words are the binding ties of fomilies, we may 
discover and bless the influence that makes such an 
essential difference. In consonance with St Mat- 
thew's declaration, the sun shines equally upon the 
just and the unjust — the same blue sky smiles lov- 
ingly upon either; but it is the sunshine of the heart 
that catches and reflects the sun of nature in the one 
home, and, in the other, receives it with an ungrate- 
ful and unthankful temper. Children are, also, grate- 
ful recipienti of kind words. They flatter an innocent 
desire to be noticed, and teach the young the value 
of confidence and friendship. They may soften rude 
and boisterous manners, chasten exuberant spirits, 
instruct, comfort, or counsel. Trial is our inheri- 
tance; and, for all of the joyonsness and elasticity of 
youth, children do have trials, real, and, to them, in- 
surmountable trials, when confidence in older persons 



becomes necessary and dear— loneliness, disunion 
with playmates, the idea of neglect or inferiority to 
others, jealous feelings fostered by evil influences, 
a desire to do right conflicting with temptation to do 
wrong— a warfare which is begun earlier than is im- 
agined — and, above all, that restless and undefined 
state of the mind in which the soul is constantly 
Btmggliag through iti mortal chains for the iomaor- 
tality which awaits it Especially is the latter a 
mystery to children, who, with every source of hap- 
piness, still wonder thai they are unhappy, lliis 
state induces an inquisitive and thoughtful spirit, 
that demands a patient attention to proper questions; 
and an unwearied, watchful, religious influence at 
this period, would lead many yopng to the only true 
source of pleasure. 

More especially do the unfortunate and erring need 
the dew of gentle words to refiresh their weary hearts. 
All being alike subject to error, and all posMssing 
human frailty, it might be supposed that tbe sinner 
would find, in his fellow-sinner, a pitying friend 
rather than a severe censor; but, alas, for ingrati- 
tude! they to whom much is forgiven forgive little; 
and it is too true that many, over whose follies 
charity has thrown a forgetful vail, are the first to 
condemn those who err and are deceived. Rebuke, 
gently administered, has double the advantage of se- 
vere discipline. Love was the weapon of our Sa- 
vior—Christ; and this spirit breathes above all others 
through the New Testament of his life. Are yeu 
rich? Begentle— -be kind— especially so to those who 
wear the badge of honest labor in lowly life. The 
world will worship you for that wealth, and bow 
down to the golden calf; but when it taketh to itmlf 
wings, it will remember yon no more; for Ichabod 
will be written on thy escutcheon. O, then, if you 
have been kind and gentle, there will be, in grateful 
hearts, a remembrance of the worth yet left thee in 
a loving and tender spirit Are you poor? Be gen- 
tle and kind. Let your heart go forth in a channel 
of love to the whole iM'otheriiood of the race. It 
will come back to yon in ten-fold blessings, pouring 
into your lot a calm and rich fountain of happ i nes s, 
which the possessors of twice your woridly wealth 
could not purchase. 



SUNSHINE. 
ArtEM, so many days of gloom, how animating is 
the warm light of yoiikder sun! So long as the cloud 
was on his disk, my heart was weary and sad. But 
now all is bright again. And such is the Christian's 
life. While the cloud of ignorance and sin hover 
over us, how dark and cold the worid! But, when 
we stand out in the beaming light of heaven, what a 
halo of glory falls upon our path, and surrounds the 
world! And, what is still better, the horizon of a 
good man's life has no cloud which piety cannot 
brush away. Laura. 
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"I would not live alway." 



To love life is nataral; and no wonder; for man 
was born to live. The valley of the shadow of 
death had no existence ontil hnman transgression 
convulsed the universe, and opened that deep, dark, 
dreaded pathway to the mysterious empire of the 
dead. God, at the creation, joined the soul and 
body of his sinless offiipring by a bond of everlasting 
marriage. Sin entered the world, and the bond was 
broken. Henceforth, the body must dissolve to dust, 
and the soul make its dreary pilgrimage to a separate 
state in widowhood and fear. Is it wonderful that 
the unnatural disunion is dreaded — that the conse- 
crated pair struggle to maintain their unity to the 
utmost limit of human existence? 

It is not wonderful, and yet it is. That the mind, 
whoee whole powers are absorbed in things seen, 
and which takes no delight in the eternity of the 
Bible, should love life, is, by no means, surprising; 
but that a heart, which has laid up treasure in 
heaven, and foretasted the powers of the world to 
come, should feel bound and wedded to its earthly 
tabernacle, and shrink from the hour of disunion, is 
a fact to be wondered at, because the future con- 
tains the blessed and the beautiful, the unchanging 
and the true, while the present is uncertain, trouble- 
some, and afflictive. Hence, the man of strong 
faith heartily adopti the sentiment of Job, and fre- 
quently exclaims, " I would not live alway." No, 
I would not live here for ever! Not that I sympa- 
thixe with that sour spirit of misanthropy, or morbid 
sentimentalism, whose dull humors spread sombre < 
shadows over the bright things of earth; for life is 
pleasant; it has its sunny spots, iti fond endear- 
menti, iti joyous hours; but they are not satisfac- 
tory to the divine aspirations — ^the mighty longings 
of my immortal soul. Viewed in comparison with 
my capacity, life is, indeed, vanity and vexation of 
spirit---it is as ashes offered to the pampered taste of 
an epicure. 

This would be true of life, if iti sources of enjoy- 
ment were stable, and of certain endurance through 
the period of my present existence; but, alas, how 
opposite from stability is every thing human! What 
source of earthly happiness, which to-day vainly I 
call my own, will certainly be mine to-morrow? Are 
not all my possessions as flying clouds or running 
streams? Is not life itself a moving panorama? Is 
heaUh certain? Not while the stalwart frame and 
rosy cheek of to-day, may become the pale, ema- 
ciated, breathing skeleton of to-morrow. Is the life 
of those friends, whose presence makes my all of 
present bliss, more sure? Not while the child, who 
climbs my knee, and whom I strain with paternal 



fondness to my heart to-day, may sleep to-morrow 
on the breast of earth; nor while she, who, with the 
mild gravity of the matron, still retains the chaste 
affection of the bride — my devoted companion — ^may 
to-morrow be the bride of Death. Is friendship 
more certain to endure? is it sure that my Jonathan 
of to-day will not be my Shimei of to-morrow? 
Alas! the fickleness of hnman friendship is prover- 
bial; for even he, with whom I took sweet counsel ' 
yesterday, as we walked together to the house of 
God, passes me to-day with the contempt of the 
skeptic on his lip. Property is equally uncertain; 
for he who goes to sleep worth millions, is never 
sure he may not rise up a beggar in the morning. 
Can I see this seal of mutability stamped on every 
human thing, and desire to stay for ever, where 
nothing else stays long? No, I would not — « I would 
not live alway." 

And when I mingle with the sons of men, and see 
a spirit of unnatural rebellion breathed against my 
heavenly Father, and my feeble efforts to convert 
that rebellion into love are almost abortive, then my 
spirit in its sadness sings, " I would not live alway." 

So, when the dullness and stupor of my heart, the 
sluggishness and earthliness of my enfeebled body, 
and the struggles of a crucified nature, hinder me in 
the sweet services of Jesus, my Savior, and keep me 
in combats and fears — in conflicts and dangers innu- 
merable—then, while fighting as for life, I cry, " I 
would not live alway." 

But chiefly when I open the eye of faith on the 
glorious world beyond the grave, do I utter this 
voice. When, from the death-bed to the throne of 
Christ, I see a path of light, guarded by angel watch- 
ers of surpassing brightness— when I see the city 
out of sight — ^my Father's many-mansioned house- 
when, entering there, I see Hih — ^my Savior — ^robed 
and diademed, surrounded by myriads of the shining 
hosts, all happy to the full capacity of their spirits — 
when I see myself— my poor soul, once guilty, now 
blood-washed, and saved as it soon will bo— O, when 
I see myself there, beyond the reach of bodily pain 
or heart-agony, Christ smiling upon me— crowning 
me — honoring me with his matchless friendship, and 
installing me as a chorister in hii eternal temple; 
and when I see that from that glory I am separated 
only by a point of time, a moment's space, a thin 
vail, a narrow stream, and angels and friends In 
heaven beckon me away — O, then I struggle to fly; 
I pine for freedom from my prison-house— for wings 
to ascend, to soar away, to be at rest on the bosom 
of my everlasting Father? O, then, in these sweet 
moments of faith, *'I would not live alway." 

Blessed truth! It is not God's will to keep me 
here for e^er. He, too, wills I should not live alway. 
Then let me patiently toil my hour, perform my 
work, and what now delights, faith shall grow into 
full fruition. There shall I have the actual enjoy- 
ment of eternal life. 
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Thc day waa cloudy, cold, and disagreeable. I 
had been shat up in my office since the morning, 
toiling away at my laborious duties. But few per- 
sons had visited me; but those few had uniformly 
* said something expressive of their abhorrence of the 
weather. One of them, a very low-spirited man 
in his natural disposition, and much given to com- 
plaining, falling into conversation about the cold, 
dreary season, spoke of it in a manner which seemed 
to me quite uncommendable. I could not help but 
reprove him. I remarked that I deemed it a very 
bad habit to be fault-finding in respect to those nat- 
ural arrangements, so immediately connected with 
the Divine administration. He felt my reproof, and 
soon after left me to my business. 

Leaving my office a little afterward, and passing 
down one of the streets of the city, I happened to 
fall in company with a medical gentleman of rare 
attainments, not only in his particular profession, 
but also in natural philosophy, and the cognate 
sciences. 

*<This is fine weather for the season," said the 
doctor. 

« It is rather cold,*' I replied. 

" Yes, it is cold," rejoined the medical gentleman, 
** but it is just tlie weather suited to our wants and 
circumstances." 

I waited a moment to hear him defend, or illus- 
trate his opinion; and he at once perceived the object 
of my silence. 

"Why, sir," said the doctor, «I have recently 
satisfied myself, by some simple experiments, that 
this dry, cold weather is precisely adapted to the 
state of the earth—- of the soil, at this season. The 
ground is very wet, and, of course, it needs drying. 
It would be supposed, on the first thought, that a 
warm sun and a stiff wind would be the thing for 
this purpose. But, sir, I am satisfied, from the ex- 
periments I have made, that the weather we now 
have, and of which so many complain, dries the wet 
soil more rapidly than any other. With a dry, 
cloudy sky, and with cold barely above the freezing 
point, the ground hardens and dries up with wonder- 
ful rapidity. But this is the very weather which 
fault-finding people call raw and disagreeable." 

"But they are thinking of their health and com- 
fort, doctor," I remarked, more to draw him out, 
than to controvert his statement. 

*<True enough," he replied, "they take only one 
view of the subject, while the divine Being is looking 
out for many ends. Nor is this all. Oujr health is 
even promoted by this sort of weather at this season. 
It is far better for us to be let down gradually from 
the intense cold of winter, than to be rushed from 
January to June in a single hour." 



" You are certainly correct, doctor, in that opinion, 
if my own experience is to be any guide," said I, 
desiring to encourage farther conversation. "But, 
then," I added, " those complaining are anxious to 
have the spring burst out upon them. They long to 
see the fields look green, and the trees put on their 
drapery of leaves and flowers, and all the landscape 
wear its summer bloom." 

" All of which is very right," responded my friend, 
" provided they are willing to wait, till the proper 
time. But to anticipate it, the way many wish, 
would prove a calamity to the world. The fruit of 
those early budding trees would be cut off by sub- 
sequent cold. The herbs, and plants, and shrubs of 
May, starting prematurely in March, would soon be 
stripped of their beauty and their bloom . The autumn 
would come, without its increase; and dread winter 
would fall in its fury on us, without bringing with 
it a solitary gift, to support us through its rage." 

" The truth of it is," continued the learned doctor, 
after a moment's pause, " it is our ignorance that 
makes us complain of what God, in nature, does. 
Could we see the end from the beginning, and be- 
hold the whole breadth of the universe with his eyes, 
and comprehend all the wants of all the creatures of 
his boundless realm, we should concur perfectly 
with his plans. We should then be able, in some 
degree, to appreciate the Divine skill and goodness, 
in adapting every arrangement of his glorious provi- 
dence to the wants of all the world." 

" And so it is," said I to myself, as I parted from 
my friend. The less we know, the more we com- 
plain. Ignorance is tlie handmaid to sin. Knowl- 
edge opens our eyes to behold the wisdom, and our 
hearts to revere the benevolence of Him, who sus- 
tains and rules the world. The study of nature 
leads to a comprehension of the true character of 
God. With a knowledge of his character, we are 
prepared to submit more willingly to his will. We 
are then ready to acquiesce in his plans, and trust 
his goodness, where their wisdom cannot be seen. 
Whether it be the rain, the snow, or the frost, or the 
cloudy sky, that confronts our partial views, or 
whether the sunshine, and the gentle breeze, and the 
flowering shrub, and the leafy wood, and the smiling 
plains, and the vocal groves, salute our sense, all is 
of the Lord, and all is well. 

Study, then, my reader, to know the goodness and 
glory of the Creator, in alt the work of his hands; 
and so you will be a better Christian— a more amia- 
ble, contented, happy member of the society wherein 
you move. 



ANTIQUITY OF SCIENCE. 
JosKPHUS, the great Jewish historian, asserts, that 
the science of astronomy was laboriously cultivated 
by the sons of Seth. This, cMtainly, is canying 
back the subject to an early date. 
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MAT, 1847. 

LITERARY SKETCHES. 

▲ VZOBT WITH THX ASTBOVOMBIta. 

About one year ago, gentle reader, I spent the first 
part of a veiy beaatifal night in the company of a few 
distinguished astronomers. Not being an astronomer 
myself, I felt like a priyileged character amongst them. 
I was at liberty either to ask questions, withoat being 
expected to answer them, or to say nothing, but look 
▼ery wise, and thus maintain my credit, or to wander 
apart by myself, and enjoy my own reflecdons on the 
conversation of my friends. The scene was very ani- 
mated, at times; and many a meteor of a thought shot 
across my intellectual horizon. 

But the great interest of the evening was the migh^ 
telescope, through which we took frequent views of 
many of the heavenly bodies. The moon, of course, 
was the object first to be examined; and, though I could 
not see any cities or towers on the planet, or bring it so 
near as to hear the people on it talking, its mountains 
were distinctly visible, and their shadows were pro- 
jected to a long distance from their bases. There 
seemed to be deep circular pits in the moon's surface, 
some of which had little conical mounds within them — 
together resembling the craters of vast volcanoes; but, 
by the nicest inspection, I could discover neither fire 
nor smoke ascending from them. Perhaps their activ- 
ity was, for that time, suspended. I could distinguish 
nothing like a lake, or sea, or river in the moon, though 
such things were talked of by my more learned, and, 
perhaps I may say, enthusiastic con^ianions. Professor 
M. could certainly see a river; and he had even named it, 
and given it its geographical position. Dr. K. confessed 
it looked very much like a river, but was not absolutely 
certain. The assistant at the telescope, who felt bound 
to confirm the vision of his master, could see it without 
half looking — he could almost tell us the exact color of 
the water; and, at one time, so high rose his gratitude 
for being permitted to say something, he flew off into a 
wonderful transport; and I expected every moment he 
would descry the dolphins leaping up in their sporting 
gambols. So hard did I strain my eyes, to see some of 
these wonders, that I have scarcely recovered from the 
visual exertion; and I must have been deemed dull of 
apprehension, because nothing but a dark stripe, running 
along on the moon's disc for a very short distance, was 
visible to my aching vision. 

Turning my ejeB to the ecliptic, and passing them 
slowly both up and down the bright pathway of the 
planets, I was deeply disappointed in finding neither of 
those nearest to us above the horizon. Mercury was 
lost in the solar blaze, and the larger planets had gone 
down with their glory. I was very anxious to get a 
sight of Uranus, and hang a few speculations on the 
horns of Venus. From my Homeric readings, I had 
also conceived a strange desire to tie round my waist 
the belt of old Jupiter, and put my little finger into the 
rings of Saturn. But Uranus was &r away, and Venus 
was below the horizon. Jupiter, too, was on a very dis- 
tant excursion; and Saturn, good old monarch that he 
is, was overseeing his 

** Satwrnia rtgw^ 
on the other side of the ocean. 
But there \vas the bri^t galaxy spanning the heavens. 
Vol. VIL— 20 



Yonder was beautiful Orion. Here stood Arctunis in 
the midst of his sons. The Pleiades, shedding their 
sweet influences, were looking down upon me. Several 
of the ever glorious constellations, rich in their clusters, 
rose up to declare the principle of universal brother- 
hood, as it reigns among the stars. The whole canopy 
was radiant with lights; and I felt, through all that 
evening, that I was constantly and rapidly enlarging 
my comprehension of the grandeur and glory of the 
Creator. 

Returning, late at night, firom the mount of observa- 
tion, I went stumbling my way along over the roug^ 
pavement, with my eyes wandering among the stars. 
Being, at that time, in the absence of my family, alone 
in my solitary lodgings, I threw myself into an easy 
chair, and by degrees fell into a deep reverie. 
' The mind, when thus lost in reflection, and carried 
away from surrounding objects, by the force of its own 
feelings, will sometimes experience a vividness of con- 
ception beyond the reach of all positive effort It was 
so with me at the time of which I am speaking. To 
whatever mental object I happened to turn my atten- 
tion, a scene of unrivaled clearness, exceeding all reality, 
would suddenly rise up before me. For a long time, I 
could see nothing but stars, and starry regions, and 
planets dancing to the sound of their own music, and 
comets whirling up through their elliptic pathways, and 
the whole universe sparkling in the light of its glory. 
I beheld with rapt interest the machinery of the solar 
system — planet after planet wheeling with rapid motion 
around a common centre. Fixing my mental vision on 
some distant twinkling luminary, I conceived it to be a 
sun, surrounded by numerous secondary and self- revolv- 
ing bodies. From one I passed without effort to another, 
repeating the same vision, until each fixed star in 
heaven*s broad canopy, became the centre of its own 
planetary system. Then, conceiving these centres to 
be in motion, and revolving about a point common to 
the universal movement, I gazed with wonder on the 
brilliant spectacle, till I was overpowered by its indes- 
cribable sublimity. 

Recovering, at length, from the first effect of so grand 
a vision, I began to make inquiries respecting the final 
source of it. " To whom am I indebted," said I, in a 
sort of soliloquy, ** for all this pleasure? Who were 
the men, by whose genius, by whose toil and labor, 
mankind are now able to take such large flights into the 
ethereal regions— to comprehend sa much of nature's 
wide dominion, and to obtain such overwhelming views 
of the majesty of the world's almighty Ruler?" 

Following up these questions, and calling to my aid a 
few historical recollections, I soon fell to my old task 
of making sketches. Running my mind's eye along the 
track of the past, and making a few discriminating ob- 
servations in passing, I imagined that the history of this 
great subject might be properly laid out into three dis- 
tinct periods, which follow each other in successive 
order. 

The first period would begin with the in&ncy of these 
astronomical recollections, and might be styled the 
clasMic. Within it several of the great names of an- 
tiquity would be recorded. It would embrace those 
early Egyptians and Chaldeans, who once filled the 
world with the fame of tiieir wisdom. The philoso- 
phers of Greece and Rome would here find their places. 
Thales, who was the first to foreull an eclipse, belongs 
to this period. Anaximander, also, who undentood Che 
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planetary motions, and believed the planeta to be inhab- 
ited, and aspired to explain the causes of all the heav- 
enly movements, was an ornament to this classic era. 
Anaximander was succeeded, and even surpassed by 
Anaxagoras, who, from the harmony of the planetary 
movements, and from the uniformity and universality of 
all the laws of nature, inferred the unity of the great 
Creator, whose single will was the central force to all 
this vast variety of operations. 

The philosopher Pythagoras stands next in historical 
connection. His genius was sublime, and his achieve- 
ments were as brilliant as the firmament he studied. Py- 
thagoras numbered and mapped out the constellations. 
He understood the doctrine of eclipses, and could pre- 
dict them with great accuracy. He divined, also, the 
true theory of the universe, which regards the sun as the 
centre of the solar circles, and the stars as suns to other 
systems. He taught the rotundity of the earth, and the 
nature of her daily and annual revolutions. He be- 
lieved the planets to be worlds, and peopled them with 
inhabitants. Anticipating the great Kepler, he saw the 
beautiful order and harmony of the planetary revolu- 
tions, and fancifully compared them to the strings of 
an instrument of music. But the rolling spheres, he 
said, filling the expanse of heaven with a rich concert, 
make themselves audible only to the gods, and to men 
of superior intellect and loAy contemplation. Thus, 
both by mathematical and figurative eflTorts, this re- 
nowned man gave to the world the elements of a true 
system of astronomy, and put mankind on the high road 
to a clear comprehension of the universe, and to a just 
conception of the glory and greatness of its Author. 

But, my reader, as I advanced, in this reverie, to the 
CaihoUe period, with all my knowledge of the foul ef- 
fects of superstition, I was unprepared for the sudden 
and sad reverses, under which the truth began at once 
to labor. Before the days of Ptolemy, who stands at 
the head of this period, and who flourished in the sec- 
ond century of the Christian era, the material philoso- 
phers had endeavored to make all the sciences bow to 
the mandates of the bodily senses. Most of the Catholic 
lathers, though preaching a spiritual religion, in all their 
scientific speculations, tended in the same direction. 
Taking up the Scriptures, and giving every passage a 
literal interpretation, they confirmed the optical theory 
of the universe by the authority of revelation. The 
sun and planets, as well as all of the heavenly bodies, 
not only appeared to the philosophers of the sensual 
school to revolve round the earth, as their fixed centre, 
but the mistaken doctors could ratify this explanation of 
their motions by numerous canonical quotations. Thus, 
once in the history of mankind, there seemed to be a 
perfect and popular reconciliation between science and 
revealed religion. 

Of this period Ptolemy was the gp*eat champion. 
Collecting from the works of his predecessors such ma- 
terials as suited his own opinions, and harmonized with 
the sensualism then reigning, he prepared his Great 
Compilation, which set forth an astronomical system of 
acknowledged authenticity. No sooner was his work 
multiplied by the scribes of Alexandria, and given to 
the world in numerous and faithful copies, than the 
Church, containing even then the seeds of Popery, 
sanctioned its doctrines by the weight of its infallible 
authority. 

This great work, so powerfully corroborating the 
literal interpretation of the Scriptures, maintained its 



credit among the ignorant Catholics, from the day of 
its publication to the close of the fifteenth century. 
During all that time, the true theory of the heavens, as 
given by Thales, Anaximander, and Pyth(^ras, was 
universally proscribed and silenced. In the ninth cen- 
tury, the Arabs of Spain translated the Great Compilation 
into their own language, and strove to rival the Cath- 
olics in ignorance and superstition. Near the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, Frederic the Second caused 
the work to be rendered into Latin; and, very recenUy, 
in the year 1813, it was reprinted at Paris, as a worthy 
monument of the dark ages. 

But the Protestant period comes next in order; and 
it was to this that my attention was next directed. Who- 
ever expects to find, in reading history, every modem 
improvement in science and religion taking its origin 
from Luther, will meet with continual disappointment. 
As, in religion, many great reformers preceded the 
monk of Erfurt, and prepared the way for their illus- 
trious successor, so, in literary matters, the first signs of 
advancement can be traced quite behind the beginning 
of the Reformation. 

Copernicus, the leading name in modern astronomical 
science, was bom at Thom, in Pmssia, in the third 
quarter of the fifteenth century. Doubting, or totally 
denying the established doctrines of his cotemporaries, 
and holding the authority of the Church as worthless 
on such topics, he revived the opinions of Pythagoras, 
and confirmed them by diligent observation. But, pos- 
sessing no instraments, and fearing the bigotry of the 
Catholics, he reached only a state of very probable con- 
jecture, and reserved to the close of his long life the 
publication of his opinions. 

The great Galileo, the inventor of the telescope, fol- 
lowed the footsteps of the Prassian, and secured both 
the respect and hatred of his countrymen. Until his 
day, all investigations of the heavenly bodies had been 
made with the naked eye; and philosophers them- 
selves had enjoyed no privilege denied to ordinary 
observers. With unremitting toil, guided by a genius 
of the highest order, Galileo proceeded in the constrac- 
tion of an instrament, by whose aid he might bring 
down the stars of heaven within the range of more 
accurate sight. A thousand times have I endeavored to 
imagine his delight on first pointing it to the skies. 
What a world of wonders burst upon his enraptured 
vision! The planets, which, to the unaided eye, are 
only stars of the first magnitude, suddenly enlarged to 
immense globes, with broad and full discs, or homed, like 
a young moon. Around one of them, at least, danced 
a band of satellites, as if keeping time to the music 
of the spheres. The sun exhibited his spots, and the 
moon her valleys and her hills. The whole face of the 
heavens was changed ; and the astronomer leaped from 
his instrament in a perfect transport of joy. 

But behold this rapt philosopher in another scene. 
He has spent his life in Uiese studies, and his head has 
become white with years. His doctrines have been 
given to the world in numerous publications; the best 
minds of his age have been convinced ; and he deserves 
the gratitude and veneration of mankind. But, lo! the 
torch of persecution is fired by his foes. The super- 
stition of the Catholics has been aroused. The pulpits 
of the land thunder their denunciations against the 
arch-heretic of the times. The literal interpretation of 
the Bible must be maintained. Galileo is summoned to 
the Holy Office of the Inquisition at Rome, and there 
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made to koeel apon th« Gospels, io the presence of all 
the Cardinals, and publicly renoance his opinions, his 
character, and his fame: 

•*I, Galileo Galilei, son of the late Vincenzo Galilei, 
of Florence, aged seven^ years, being brought person* 
ally to judgment, and kneeling before you. Most Emi- 
nent and Most Reverend Lord Cardinals, General 
Inquisitors of the Universal Christian Republic against 
heretical depravity, having before my eyes the Holy 
Gospels, which I touch with my own hands, swear, that 
I have always believed, and, with the help of God, will 
in future believe, every article which the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of Rome holds, teaches, and 
preaches. But because I had been enjoined, by this 
Holy Office, altogether to abandon the false opinion, 
which maintains that the sun is the centre, and inmova- 
ble, and forbidden to hold, defend, or teach the said 
&lse doctrine, in any manner; and after it had been 
signified to me, that the said doctrine is repugnant to the 
Holy Scriptures, I have written and printed a book, in 
which I treat of the same doctrine now condemned, 
and adduce reasons with great force in support of the 
same, without giving any solation, and therefore have 
been judged, grievously suspected of heresy ; .that is to 
say, that I held and believed that the sun is the centre 
of the world, and immovable, and that the earth is not 
the centre, and movable. Willing, therefore, to remove 
from the minds of Your Eminences, and of every 
Catholic Christian, this vehement suspicion, rightfully 
entertained toward me, with a sincere heart and un- 
feigned faith, I abjure, curse, and detest the said errors 
and heresies, and, generally, every other error and sect 
contrary to the said Holy Church. And I swear, that I 
will never more in future say or assert any thing, verb- 
ally or in writing, which may give rise to a similar sus- 
picion of me; but, if I shall know any heretic, or any 
one suspected of heresy, that I will denounce him to 
this Holy Office, or to the Inquisitor and Ordinary of 
the place in which I may be. I swear, moreover, and 
promise that I will fulfill and observe fully all the pen- 
ances which have been or shall be laid on me by this 
Holy Office. But, if it shall happen that I violate any 
of vaj said promises, oaths, and protestations, ( which 
God avert!) I subject myself to all the pains and 
punishments which have been decreed and promul- 
gated by the Sacred Canons, and other general and 
particular Constitutions, against delinquents of this de- 
scription. So may God help me, and his Holy Gospels, 
which I touch with my own hands, I, the above-named 
Galileo Galilei, have abjured, sworn, promised, and 
bound myself, as above; and, in witness thereof, with 
my own hand, have subscribed this present writing of 
my abjuration, which I have recited, word for word!'* 

From the Holy Office this venerable sage was re- 
manded to his prison, doomed by his enemies to spend 
in darkness the remainder of his days. Blind and 
feeble, tottering beneath the weight of years, he was 
conducted to his cell, around which the shout of super- 
stition rang a requiem to his name. But his name per- 
ished not with the man. Though the great Daniih 
astronomer, Tycho Brahe, took sides with the multitude, 
Kepler, then a young man, caught the torch of truth, 
as it fell from the hands of Galileo, and waved it in 
triumph far from the benighted and bloody gates of 
Rome. 

But it is a remarkable fact, illustrative of that Provi- 
dence which rules over the affairs of man, that Sir Isaac 



Newton was bom the very year that Galileo died. If 
the reader placed any confidence in the transmigration 
of souls, he might imagine young Newton to be but the 
spirit of the Italian sage, permitted to live a more for^ 
tunate and happy life, in a freer, if not a fairer clime. 
Kepler, bending with gratitude over the martyred Gali- 
leo's grave, had caught his first glimpses of that won- 
derful order, which prevails among the motions of the 
heavenly spheres. Newton, standing with respect over 
the same sacred dust, solved the mystery of bodies 
falling to the earth, and then, with a boldness really 
sublime, applied his glorious theory to the skies. If 
Kepler had demonstrated the harmony of Nature's 
works, it was left for Newton to establish the univer- 
sality of her laws. The same principle, he proved, 
which brings a falling apple to the ground, keeps the 
earth and moon in their orbits, and wheels the planets 
through their elliptic rounds. It is, also, the cause of 
the ebbing and flowing of the tides. It binds the solar 
system into a brotherhood of worlds, and reigns trans- 
cendant throughout the universe of stars. 

Newton lived in a land of liberty, where science has 
her delight to dwell. No narrow bigotry beset his path. 
The Church, purged of her Papal corruptions, laid no 
restrictions on his genius. Breathing the free atmos- 
phere of Britain, his energies had ample room. His 
cotemporaries, not less than his countrymen, applauded 
his career, and crowned every new achievement with 
fresh honor and rewards. Though a few, like old 
Francis Turretin, had the hardihood to write against 
him, and the Catholics denounced him as a terrible 
heretic, Newton, fearless of these low enemies, and 
walking in the light of his own demonstrations, passed 
onward in his grandeur, and laid all opposition low at 
his fe^t When the angel of death summoned him 
away> his country put on mourning, and the world 
wept over his grave. Philosophy, astonished at her 
loss, was mute; Science, bereft of her chief priest, 
vailed all her temples in sable weeds; but Poetry, in 
the midst of her tears, snatched the lyre of Fame, and 
Immortalized the deeds of earth's darling son : 

** The heaven's are all his own; from the wild rale 
or whirling vortices, and circling spheres. 
To their first great simplicity restored. 
The schools astonished stood; but fbund it vain 
To combat long with demonstration clear. 
And, unawakened, dream beneath the blase 
Of troth. At once their pleasinf visions fled. 
With the light shadows of the morning mixed, 
When Newton rose, our philosophic sun I " 

But from the blaze of that setting sun, new lighU 
streamed along the sky. Before Newton's death, the 
great Halley rose, and, with a wonderful precision, 
unfolded the difference between the centric and the 
polar attractions of the earth, and gave us the laws by 
which the needle, rebellious to the force of gravity, 
submissively trembles to the pole. Next, like a flaming 
meteor, Lalande appeared, and, as the prince of astro- 
nomical lore, fixed the gaze of the admiring world. Sir 
William Herschel, with his great reflector, came next, 
and greatly extended the boundaries of the solar realm. 
Herschel was followed by Laplace, who, with almost a 
magic power, gave law and order to the eccentric com- 
etary spheres. Le Verrier, now the first on the scroll 
of astronomic £une, has enlai^ged the circuit of the hu- 
man mind beyond its former bounds, and verified 
beyond a doubt the harmony and glory of the universal 
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plmn. With hia own hand, he has iucribed hit name 
far out on the blue chart of heaven; and the signet to 
his immortality is the last discovered gem in the starry 
crown of time. 

Bat, with all these brilliant achievements so vividly in 
view, a cloud hangs over the conclusion of my theme. 
Newton, it is well known, went down to his grave with 
a most melancholy foreboding on his mind. Conceding 
to some of his cotemporaries, that the Deluge may have 
been occasioned by the contact of a comet with the 
earth, he predicted the final conflagration of the world 
by the instrumentality of the same mysterious cause: 
" I cannot say," remarks the veteran astronomer, " when 
the comet of 1680 will fall into the sun — possibly after 
five or six revolutions; but, whenever that time shall 
arrive, the heat of the sun will be raised by it to such a 
point, that our globe will be burned, and all the animals 
upon it will perish.*' Astronomy, therefore, having 
given iu powerful sanction to revelation in all that is 
past, ftilly coincides with it in relation to the great catas- 
trophe at the closing up of time. Happy, then, is he, 
who, living serenely in heaven's sweet starlight while it 
shines, is prepared to triumph finally, when the firma- 
ment shall be effaced by the uprising smoke of an 
expiring world. 

Such, reader, was my short experience with the as- 
tronomers — such was the protracted reverie, into which 
the visions of a few hours betrayed me. Nor am I 
inclined to complain of the influence which my dreamy 
meditations have had upon my temper. I love to stand 
out, in thought, on the beetling verge of some starry 
circle, and contemplate the vastness, the brilliance, the 
glory of God's great universe. The farther I stretch 
ny vision, the more am I impressed with the grandeur 
of the creation. The wider my conception sweeps, the 
broader spreads out the handiwork of my great Creator. 
As I view the scene, and let my fancy fly, or faith take 
wing, the higher rises my gratitude to science for the 
aid she lends me in studying the works and the ways of 
God. Shrinking into nothing, in the midst of so grand 
and sublime a spectacle, I feel the chastenings of an 
almost painful humility, and, in my amazement, am 
ready to repeat holy words: " IV hen I conaider thy 
heavetiMt tht work qf thy Jingtrs, the moon and the ttars, 
which thou hast ordained: what u man that thou 
shouldst be mindfid of Mm, and the won qf man that 
thou visitest him!*' 

LITERATURE OP GREECE. 

No foreign country, not excepting Italy itself, has so 
long received the high-wrought encomiums of the civ- 
ilised world, as Greece, the birth-place of heroes, and 
the home of painting, poetry, and song. 

Scholars, ardsts, patriots, have lived only to excel 
each other in their admiration of that classic land. 
Rome, as she rose the second time from her ashes, and 
was about to lift her sceptre over all mankind, paid a 
heart-felt eulogy to Greece, and adorned her own dia- 
dem with the jewels stolen from Javan's fallen crown. 
Modem nations, as they have successively appeared on 
the theatre of life, have bowed, one after another, to 
the genius of the most gifted of the race of man. Age 
after age, as the ages have deliberately rolled up, and 
onward, and away, has caught its earliest inspiration 
from the common shrine, and devoted its best years to 
what is beautiful and immortal in Grecian fame, and 
poured out a parting tribute to all that is most wonderful 



among the works of mind. Other ages are yet to follow, 
each of which will worship at the same altar, and be 
filled with like enthusiasm, and close its career with 
equal panegyrics, to the end of time. 

It would be unsafe to deny the justice of this general 
applause. Genius will ever be admired ; and it deserves 
all the homage it obtains. Greece, for so long a period 
the source and centre of civilization to all the world, 
does certainly present a spectacle worthy of her iame. 
She was the first of the nations of the earth to raise the 
standard of equal liberty amongst men; and, though her 
fortunes were not always equal to her faith, she is hon- 
ored for her bold attempts. She was the fint to raise 
an arm against the doctrine of hereditary power lodged 
in the families of kings. With all her energy, she con- 
tended against the aggressive spirit of ancient tyranny, 
I obtaining the first victories ever won over the crowned 
task-masters of our race. She was the first, too, in 
combating the traditionary prejudices of the human 
mind, and in giving freedom to the exercise of thought. 
Her philosophy, triumphing over the vulgar supersti* 
tions of early times, was the first to show man the light 
of nature, and reveal to him his natural relations to his 
God. 

It was in Greece, also, that the arts of peace were most 
successfully cultivated. Apelles, and Polygnotus, and 
Parrhasius, the best painters of antiquity, were Greeks. 
Phidias, and Polydetes, and Praxitiles, and Lysippns, 
the most finished of all sculptors, were also Greeks. 
Among that class of artists, called gem-engravers, the 
Grecian names of Pyrgoteles, and Sostratus, and Appol* 
lonides, and Cronius, will ever maintain the highest 
•rank. In architecture, both sacred, civil, and domestic, 
there are yet no names above those of Dsedalns, and 
Ctesiphon, and Callimachus. To whichsoever of the 
peaceful arts we turn our thought, we can find no great, 
original, unrivaled master out of Greece. The monu- 
ments of their genius, once the glory of their age and 
country, are now, even in their ruins, the admiration 
of the race. 

In literature, also, Greece holds the same pre-emi- 
nence over all the nations of antiquity. In every de- 
partment of it, her best writers are always the models 
of their kind. In history, Herodotus, and Thncydides, 
and Xenophon, have never been surpassed. In rhetoric, 
Isocrates, and Dlonysius, and Longinns, will never be 
excelled. In metaphysios, Plato, and Aristotie, and 
Theophrastus, whatever chang«s may happen to us, 
will never be less than patterns to all mankind. In 
oratory, the names of Pericles, and Lysias, and De- 
mosthenes, have become proverbial over all the globe. 
In poetry, the Iliad of Homer, the odes of Pindar, and 
the tragedies of Sophocles, are among the most won- 
derful specimens of exalted genius. The truth of it is, 
that Greece, in every point of view, but particulariy in 
her literary character, has ever been, and will ever be, 
the wonder and astonishment of the world. 

It cannot be considered singular, then, that the litera- 
ture of Greece has so long been the object of universal 
study. It contains the acknowledged standards of ex- 
cellence, in nearly every department of literary effort, 
by which every man of genius wishes to try his produc- 
tions and estimate his powers. Just as the American 
artist, whatever be the originality of his talents, feels 
the necessity of crossing the boisterous Atlantic, and of 
visiting Paris, and Florence, and Rome itself, in order 
to catch a loftier inspiration from the master-pieces of 
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haman art; so the literaiy man, however self-dependent 
in his mental constitution, or to whatever extent he may 
have poshed his studies, is impelled, by his taste and 
judgment, to travel largely into the literature of that 
remarkable people, who, for twenty centuries, have 
been the acknowledged instructors of the race. 

But the literature, or at least the language of the 
Greeks, will be cultivated, for another and a higher 
reason, to the very end of time. The Greek is em- 
phatically the language of Christianity. It was the lan- 
guage of the Savior, of the apostles, and of the primitive 
fathers of the Church. The New Testament, the basis 
of Christianity, was written and first read in Greek. 
The Greek New Testament is now the only universal 
standard of revealed truth. It is the only standard by 
which all Christians, of all sects, and of every name, 
are willing to be judged. Into whatever disputes the 
Catholic or the Protestant world may fall, either be- 
tween each other, or among themselves, the Greek 
original is the only common arbiter in the last resort. 
No commentator, no candid minister, no enlightened 
teacher of the truth of God, feels at all times safe, un- 
less he is able to sustain his opinions by the very words 
which fell from the Savior's lips, or dropped from the 
apostles' pens. No man, possessed of the candor which 
his work demands, claims to be a master of the word 
of God, until he can at least verify his religious instruc- 
tions by this unanswerable and ultimate appeal. 

It is for these reasons, and emphatically the latter, 
that the language, if not the literature of the Greeks, 
will ever be esteemed as indispensable to a civilised 
and Christian people, so long as the world shall stand. 
Indeed, as civilization advances, and as Christianity 
progresses in its work, it will be contemplated with 
greater admiration, and cultivated with growing zeal. 

THE MONTH OP MAY. 

The winter is now past; the bleak winds and the 
chilling snows are gone; and the voice of the dove is 
again heard in the groves. 

The month of May, the merry month of May, has 
come. The grass of the fields has become green. The 
young leaves of the trees have appeared. The flowers 
of the forest are in bloom. The birds are hopping from 
spray to spray. The insects are returning to their long 
suspended activi^; and the cattle are rejoicing on their 
thousand hills. All nature is glad, and man is a par- 
taker of the universal joy : 

" Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger. 
Comes dancing ftom the esat, and leads with her 
The flowery Mat, who firom her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primroee.** 

Now is the time for long walks, and meditative ram- 
bles through the fields and the green woods. Now, 
prisoner of many a dreary month, go forth from thy 
inclosnre, and breathe the free, bland air of spring. 
Go, thou poor and pallid patient of many an ache and 
ill, and securely trust thy feeble frame to the soft invig- 
orating breeze of May. And thou, more frail and feeble 
skeptic, go forth, and witness for thyself the proofs of a 
Power divine: 

■* See through this air, this ocean, and this earth. 
All matter quick, and bunting into birth.'* 
Behold, as thou wanderest through the forest, or stray- 
est alone in the solitary vale, the Deity's approach, 
whose faithftilness is proclaimed by the prattlmg rivulet, 
whose goodness is echoed by the voices of the birds. 



Now, guardian of the little flock, whose buoyant 
; spirits have been so long impatient of restraint, throw 
thy cottage door wide open, and let them forth. Go, 
teach them the lessons of the season, and frolic with 
them on the flowery heath. Pick for them the swelling 
bud, or the green leaf, and display to their curious gaze 
the opening wonders of the world. Tell them Uiat, 
beautiful and happy as they are, rejoicing like the roses 
in the dewy mom, the rude Stranger, whose heart no 
pity warms, and whose hand knows not to spare, may 
ere long pick them from the parent stem, and they must 
wither, as the dissected bud which you let fall. But 
tell them, kind instructress, how another spring shall 
come, and bluer skies shall glow, and softer breezes rise, 
and they, as the flowers of a fairer clime, may bloom 
again. 

Now, gentle woman, now is thy time to surround thy 
rural home with attractive sweets. Now plant the prim- 
rose, the evergreen, and the flowering shrub. Pour 
around thy cottage such a flood of bloom, that man, thy 
erring lord, shall be bound at home by its happy spell, 
and thou mourn not over departed innocence and 
neglected love. 

Spring, too, is the time for books. With every thing 
bright and beantiful around, literature seems to improve 
upon itself. No longer confined to the tight room and 
the scorching fire, taking some &vorite author from the 
shelf, the studious may wander forth, and inhale the 
gentle breezes of the hill, or find soft shelter in the 
leafy vale, plying the secular or the sacred page: 

** When the sun 
Shakes (h>m his noon-day throne the scattering clouds, 
E*en shooting listless languor through the deeps; 
Then seek the bank where flowering elden crowd — 
Where, scattered wild, the Uly of the vale 
Its balmy essence breatbea— where cowslips hang 
The dewy head 0here purple violets lurk 
With all the lowly children of the shade; 
Or lie reclin'd beneath yon spreading ash, 
Bung o'er the^eep; whence, borne on liquid wing, 
The sounding culver shoots; or where the hawk. 
High in the beeUing cliflT, his aerie buUds. 
There let the classic page the fancy lead 
Through rural scenes; such as the Bfantuan swain 
Paints in the mtfehless harmony of song; 
Or catch thyself the landscape, gliding swift 
Athwart imagination's vivid eye; 
Or, by the vocal woods and waters lull'd. 
And lost in lonely musing — in the dream, 
Ck)nlViB*d, of careless solitude, where mix 
Ten thousand wandering images of things. 
Soothe every gust of psssion into peace; 
All but the swellings of the soften'd heart. 
That wiken, not disturb, the tranquil mind." 

The season of spring calls for gratitude from the heart 
of man. Another cold, barren, cheerless winter has 
passed away. The earth, so long bound in almost ada- 
mantine chains, has been released. The fountains have 
: been reopened, and the streams have been made to flow. 
The fields, where the seeds of autumn were profusely 
sown, and sown with confiding trust in God, have put 
on their liveliest green. Every thing, like the season 
itself, is full of hope. God, whose bow of prombe yet 
spans the cloud, has proved his faithfulness by a new 
appeal. This ftdthfulness touches upon the thoughtful 
mind: 

** Man superior walks 

Amid the glad creation, musing praise. 

And hwking Iiv<ely graUtude." 
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Go, geatl« reader, behold the nniling world ; by inno- 
cence and love make friendship with nature's works; 
and hasten to join the aniversal joy. So spend the 
hoars of spring, and the bright days of sanimer, that 
autamn shall come laden with mellow fruits, and winter 
find you prepared, in temporal and in spiritual afiairs, 
for his roughest and his rudest storms. 

ORATiraDB. 

It is certainly a matter of no great concern to the 
' public, whether an editor rides from his office to his 
residence in a buggy, or on horseback, or in a coach- 
and-four. The world would be just as well senred, 
perhaps, if he went on foot. But then, if we are ex- 
pected to finish what we have here begun, the reader 
roust know, that we find it more convenient, particularly 
in bad weather, to find our way homeward in the coun- 
try, when our daily task is done, in a four-wheeled 
Amily carriage. 

Toiling, one evening of last winter, up the rugged 
hill lying north of our Queen City, and beguiling our 
way along by many a wandering thought, we spied by 
the roadside a poor wayfarer, almost fastened in the 
mud. 

" Will you give me a ride, sir? " 

" Certainly, ^ir, for I see you need some help.** 

"Did you ever see the mud so deep?'* 

" No, sir; not on a turnpike, at least** 

" Did you ever know a winter, sir, with so much rain 
and foul weather? '* 

" I think not, sir, though I am not very good at recol- 
lecting the weather of years gone by.'* 

A long pause ensues. The stranger stamps off several 
pounds of wet mud on the foot-mat 

"You have quite a decent carriage, sir; but you 
might have a much better one.** 

"My vehicle is not very expensi#, but it answers my 
purpose very well, sir.** 

" Well, sir, I think the seats are too wide, the wheels 
are too narrow, and the covering is decidedly too low 
for comfort See, sir, my hat almost touches.** 

Another long pause, during which the rain comes 
down in a perfect torrent. 

" Yes, sir, your wagon is altogether too low-seated, 
especially for one riding up hill in rainy weather. In 
a little while, sir, it would give me the neck-ache.** 

" Very likely it might, sir.** 

A third pause, quite as welcome as the others. 

" This is my road, sir. I turn here, and I will now 
get out, sir.** 

Such, reader, was the six-foot-two specimen of polite- 
ness, to say nothing of gratitude, which it became our 
privilege to accommodate as above stated. And it is 
stated as a glaring example of a &ult not sufficiently 
uncommon. We are apt to forget those who do us fa- 
vors. We take them as matters of course, and lose 
sight of our personal obligations. The man who does 
you a kindness, remember. Gratitude is the queen of 
virtues. 

RED JACKET. 

This, as the reader knows, is the name of an old 
Indian chieftain, whose fame, in spite of his misfortunes, 
is likely to prove immortal. We have a very distinct 
recollection of old Red Jacket, and remember his vir- 
tues with no less distinctness than his vices. True ; 
enough, the great warrior and statesman of the Buffalo ; 



Reservation — ^pardon us if we err in the application of 
these tides — ^was addicted to intemperance. We have 
seen him tottering about the streets, and even lying in 
the gutters, with all the dishonor of a most brutal vice 
upon him. We have seen him, on the contrary, walk- 
ing the pavement firmly, with a step like that of a 
monarch, his head raised in conscious dignity, and his 
eye flashing with intellectual vision. There was in 
his ordinary expression, especially while listening to 
any important matter, a certain peculiarity of aspect, 
which indicated the union of both the sage and the 
soldier in the same person. Halleck, when looking at 
the old chief's portrait, was struck with this twofold 
characteristic: 

" Its iMow, half martial and half diplomatic. 

Its eye, upeoaring like an eaglet winfa; 
Well might be boaat that we, the Democratic, 

Outrival Europe, even in our kioga.** 
Red Jacket was celebrated for his native eloquence. 
He spoke his own language, and that of his American 
"neighbors," as he called us Yankees, with almost 
equal force, fluency, and freedom. Here, again, the 
poet is true to &ct and nature : 
" Her speU is thine, that raacbea 

The heart, and makea the wiaeat head its aport; 
And there'a one rare, strange virtue in thy apeechea. 

The aecret of their maatery^they are ahort** 

But Red Jacket waa emphatically a monarch. Hia 
mind, his person, and his manners, not less than hia 
high birth, made the regal office in him something more 
than a political birthright Like Julius Caesar, Red 
Jacket could not well live without being a commander. 
Such was the natural superiori^ of the man, his char- 
acter would scarcely have lost its force and vigor in the 
humblest station. In this trait, certainly, he has had 
but few superiors among heads that have worn a crown: 

M The monarch mind, the mystery of commanding, 
The birth-bom gift, the art Napoleon, 
Of winning, fettering, molding, wielding, banding. 
The hearts of milliona till they move as one." 

But the old chieftain has gone to his repose. He 
sleeps on the banks of his favorite stream. His people 
are melting rapidly away. Soon, both they and their 
brethren will be gone, and the rude winds of winter 
will be the only ministers to wail a midnight melody 
over their moldering graves. Bending In fancy over 
them, with a tear for their untimely end, we would 
invoke a peace for their ashes, and a rest to their souls. 

PROVIUCLALI8M. 

Not only in individuals, but in sections of country, 
there is always much more to praise than to blame. Let 
us, as Americans, frown upon all provincial jealousies, 
and feelings, and stories. Let us remember, that we 
are one people. We all live under a common govern- 
ment — speak, or are learning to speak, a common lan- 
guage — are bound together by common interests, and 
are brought into national fellowship to achieve a com- 
mon destiny. In that destiny there is something grand 
and inspiring. Let us labor mentally, till we get the 
full conception of what it is to be; and then let us lift 
ourselves up to it The thought of it, so magnificent in 
itself, will make our minds large and noble. It will 
expel every thing narrow, and trivial, and partial. It 
will banish, or rather annihilate, all sectional prejudices, 
and bind together the American people into one great 
brotherhood. 
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NOTICES. 

MOTWITE'B HlSTORT OF THE VALLEY OF THE 

Mississippi. HarperSrSrothtrs: J^ew York. 1846.— 
Having just received this great work, we have no time 
to give it the perusal it demands; but we have laid it by 
for a future time, when we intend to read it carefully 
from the beginning to the end. The Mississippi Valley 
has larger claims, we are satisfied, than have yet been 
met It is emphatically the greatest country in the 
world. There is nothing small about it Every thing 
is on the largest scale. The lakes, the rivers, the for- 
ests, the prairies, are all the unrivaled of the globe. 
There are many other things, besides the natural fea- 
tures of the country, on this same scale of grandeur. 
All the movemenu of society, all the plans for the 
future, all the undertakings of the present, are on a par 
with the great lakes and rivers. Man, as an individual, 
is much greater here, than in other countries. Thought, 
too, is a little freer, and fulter, and more commanding. 
The west, in a word, is a mighty country, not In the 
abstract, but in the concrete — not in word and theory 
only, but in deed and in truth. It is yet to be the con- 
servative power of the American Union, and hold all 
its parts together. The history, then, of so great a 
country, starting into being with so bold a beginning, 
must command the attention of at least all western 
men. As a true son of the west — a son by birth, not 
adoption — we shall read these two volumes with un- 
bounded interest 

The Ltterart Register, and Record of Books 
and Schools. Edited by WUUam H. Gilder: Phila- 
delphia. January, 1847. — ^The title of the above peri- 
odical fully explains itself. The Register and Record 
is to be published quarterly, and proposes to give an 
abstract of all that is going on in its line. Such a work 
will do good, and will be abundantly sustained. 

An Address, delivered before the Middlesex County 
AgricuUural Society. By John Johnston, Professor 
qfJ^atwvl Science, Wesleyan University, Jfiiddletovfn, 
Conn. — ^We have read this Address of our old friend 
with no ordinary satftfaction. Professor Johnston al- 
ways writes well; and we intend, when we see him 
vis-a-vis, to scold him for not writing more. We cor- 
dially invite him to our columns. And while thinking 
of that noble university, and of its most excellent presi- 
dent and able faculty, we send our heart-felt salutations 
to them all, and earnestly desire them to remember our 
work, whenever they take up their pees. 

Hempstead Semtnart, at Hempstead, L. I.: Jfa- 
thaniel Dunn, A. M., Principal. — ^Mr. Dunn has been, 
for a long time, a successful teacher in a variety of im- 
portant situations; and his present school, we should 
judge, from numerous testimonials to its worth, is unsur- 
passed. We hope our friends, in his section, having 
sons to educate, will remember this delightful retreat 
from the vice and bustle of the world. 

Guide to Holiness. Edited by D. S. King: Bos- 
ton, — This work maintains its character without abate- 
ment It has done, and probably is yet doing, much 
good. Its editor is one of the best of men, and his 
correspondents are able writers, good theologians, and 
devoted men. We sincerely wish the best of fortunes 
may attend this work. It should circulate extensively 
in the west, and find favor throughout the land. It 
would materially aid our ministry in the prosecution of 
their glorious work. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Another month, kind reader, has rolled away, and 
the Repository is again in your possession. Gladly 
would we believe, could we bring our mind to that 
pitch of faith, that all our readers could sincerely adopt 
the flattering testimonial of one of our most esteemed 
correspondents: ** I am glad to say, sir," says this friend, 
" that the first of every month is a kind of epoch with 
us — ^the time of the reception of a new number of the 
Repository. We here receive it with rapture. I nova 
have no fears for the Repository. I was, dear sir, espe- 
cially pleased with your * Comparison of Languages.* " 

We heartily thank our correspondent — a prominent 
member of the Indiana conference — for his kind senti- 
ments, and, acknowledging the good reason he had for 
his fears, we cannot promise fully to meet his expec- 
tations. So far as our work has found favor, we are 
indebted for it to the generosity and kindness of the 
public. In spite of every embarrassment, and with all 
our sense of incapacity to surpass the standard of our 
predecessors, our patrons, and the public generally, 
have poured in upon us such a tide of approbation, that 
we are constrained to go on rejoicing in our delightful 
labor. 

But, while we are making extracts, we will throw in 
a short paragraph, from an "ex-editor:" "I perceive 
that, by your new arrangement, you have more than 
doubled your editorial work. This, it is true, will save 
some expense to the Church, but it will take flesh and 
blood from yourself. In your last number, I counted, 
I think, twenty-seven distinct articles, and one of them 
six pages in length, which I attribute to your pen. 
Some of your articles — ^your * Anglo-American Race,* 
for example — would have cost any man months of se- 
vere study. It may be yon had them all written up 
beforehand. If not, let me say, you cannot hold out 
with this amount of editorial labor.'* 

We thank our experienced brother for his caution, 
and assure him we shall try and profit by it We con- 
fess to him, also, that, when we came to this work, we 
had several bundles of manuscript; but, as yet, we have 
put no part of them into the Repository. Our kind 
friend may as well know, too, that we do not believe in 
being idle. We spend eight or nine hours a day in our 
office, engaged either in reading contributions, or in 
correcting proof, or in such investigations as prepare 
one to write with some freedom. For the last fifteen 
yean we have sustained this amount of labor; and we 
are now, thanks to a good Providence, in far better 
health, than at the beginning. We would rather write 
than eat, at any time — except when we are very hungry. 

The contributors to the Repository are still warmly 
and generally applauded. Their articles are freely 
copied into other works, and often with head-notes af 
commendation. " Barrett*s Dream," by A. M. Lorraine, 
and " Samaritan Poetry," by S. M. Vail, and " Lady 
Jane Grey," by G. P. Disosway, have had a special 
run in the newspapers. Bishop Morris* articles are 
almost uniformly, and with evident satisfaction, repub- 
lished extensively as rapidly as they make their appear- 
ance; while a faithful agent in Virginia, who feels the 
pulse of the people daily, remarks of the "Miscel- 
lania," by Professor Larrabee, " Let them never be dis- 
continued.** We have noticed, from the beginning, that 
old-time incidenU, especially those connected with the 
early progress of religion in the Mississippi Valley, are 
read with eagerness. 
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BESS AND HER SPINNING-WHEEL. 

(ua xKoa.A.vnro.) 

Thk progrew of civilitatioii is manifetted in a 
variety of ways. The literary man looks for it in 
the adyanoement of intellectual parsuits; and he 
thinks there can be no improvement in the race, 
where history, and poetry, and education, are stand- 
ing still. The man of science, to be satisfied of the 
world's progress, would see the studies of nature, 
such as astronomy, geology, and botany, going for- 
ward. The man of mere worldly habits, who lives 
a life of mere animal enjoyment, takes interest only 
in the growth of the agricultural and mechanic arts, 
and marks the onward movement of mankind by 
the habitations they occupy, the food they eat, and 
the kind of cloth they wear. In this manner, the 
difierent classes of men judge, each in its own pecu- 
liar way, of times and their civilizations; but the 
philosopher, raised above all these, and having his 
eye all around him, judges as frequently from the 
smallest as from the greatest matters. 

There are some persons, also, who decide the ques- 
tion on relative civilization, solely by the character, 
or the condition of the male members of the human 
family. Greece, for example, is supposed, by many, 
to have been a free country, merely because the men, 
the lords of creation, were not slaves. The female 
part of its population, however, is known to have 
been, in general, ignorant, degraded, and oppressed; 
and the positive, as well as the relative condition of 
the female sex is, on many accounts, the best test of 
a people's rank in the scale of progress. 

There is a class of critics, whose theory of criti- 
cism should not be overlooked. Their rule is sim- 
plicity; and they look upon all the improvements 
of modern ages, as infringements upon the plain 
contentment of ancient times. There was once a set 
of writers, who, to carry out this theory, maintained 
that the savage was a far happier than the civilized 
state of man. They would picture out, with lively 
coloring, and, sometimes, with touching beauty, the 
shady woods, where roamed the wild barbarian, 
spofting with his cross-bow or gun, and making life 
a holyday of rare glee. They pointed yon to the 
western pioneer, whose cabin was reared in the leafy 
Vol. VII.— 91 



wood, whose children frisked and frolicked by the 
laughing stream, and whose heart was undisturbed 
by dreams of pleasure, and visions of wealth, honor, 
or renown. 

But it is impossible for a thoughtful, much more 
for a hopeful man, to fall in with these fancies of the 
brain. Civilization has made real advances. Hu- 
man life has certainly been improved. We cannot 
sympathize with the notion, that our ancestors, who 
lived in log cabins, and worked like slaves for foodi 
and suffered all the deprivations of an unsettled state 
of life, were any happier than ourselves. We can- 
not believe, that our toiling mothers, who, in ad- 
dition to all the drudgery of domestic labor, were 
compelled to spin and weave their own cloth, and 
then cut and make it up, and both feed and clothe 
the other sex, were happier than the matrons of the 
present day. We are glpfi that man, impelled by a 
better genius, has invented machinery, worked by 
water and steam, which is destined to relieve the 
mother, the daughter, and the bride, from this slavish 
toil. We are glad that Nature, with her exhaustless 
strength, stands ready to do their work. We have 
no patience with that class of croakers, who, indo- 
lent enough themselves, would annihilate all labor- 
saving inventions, pull down our factories, throw our 
steam-propelled shuttles to the wind, and turn the 
whole tide of toil and labor upon the female race 
again. The domestic loom and spinning-wheel have 
had their day. They have fully done their work. 
Who wants them now? Cloths, of all textures, can 
be purchased cheaper and better than they can be, by 
domestic labor, made. Instead of turning backward, 
and trampling under foot the improvements intro- 
duced by art, we would hail the day, when ma- 
chinery shall entirely take the place of hand-labor, 
and man — ^but more especially woman — ^may only 
stand and superintend it as it rolls. 

"But idleness," says the reader, "would then be 
our common bane." It need not be so. We might 
then turn our thoughts to more congenial pursuits. 
We should have time to examine the great world in 
which we live. Nature, through all her boundless 
realm, could be examined, and God himself could 
be sought after in his glorioos works. 
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He **foivlTeth all thine iniquities:'* He '*be«]eth all thj 
diseaeea." 

*' The last link is broken which bound me to " sin. 

« Singing a song, Mrs. C," said Emma, smilingly, 
as she entered the room where her friend sat sewing, 
with a countenance beaming with joy, yet calm and 
placid as the unruffled lake. 

*<I believe they were originally the words of a 
song, Emma," replied Mrs. C, returning her smile, 
"but not thus associated in my mind. They are 
connected with the most painful, yet most triumph- 
ant part of my Christian experience — descriptive of 
bondage and of freedom — of struggling and of rest — 
of agony and of exultation — of my spirit's deepest 
travail, (so deep that words seem powerless to ex- 
press it,) succeeded by a *joy which is,' indeed, * un- 
speakable and full of glory.* " 

Emma. I wish you would ^tell me something of it, 
my dear friend. I have often wondered that you 
referred so little to the way in which you had been 
led. I knew it had been a thorny one, and feared to 
awaken painful reminiscences by manifesting curi- 
osity; and yet, allow me to say, your equanimity, 
your unbroken trust in God, your calm reliance on 
his word, make me feel that I would welcome any 
discipline wh|ch would work in me similar effects. 

Mrs, C Think you so, Emma? As I glance upon 
the past, I am ready to exclaim, you know not what 
you ask. Though, if no other mode could produce 
it, you might, indeed, utter the wish. But to most, 
"there is a more excellent way;" and the right un- 
derstanding of and exercise of the principles of faith, 
works for and in them the same results, which it 
took mo years to attain. 

Emma, Then you attribute your struggles and 
sorrow to ignorance of the way of faith. 

Jtf rs. C. Partly so; but other views have been 
given roe of the discipline of earth, which brought 
much light to my own mind, and may, possibly, 
yield some to yours; and, as you desire it, I will 
relate them to you. But do not strive to perfect the 
analogy, and thus destroy it. Be content with gen- 
eral views, and the lessons they afford. We learn 
from Scripture, Emma, that sin is the cause of all 
the sickness and suffering of earth, whether mental 
or physical. The world is one great hospital, in 
which the experiment of bodily cure is fully tried on 
its numerous and diversified subjects. Admitting 
sin to be the primary cause of all pain and sickness 
of the body, how passing strange are its various 
developments! In one system, fever; in another, 
ague; in one, rapid decline; in another, lingering 
eonsnmptioii — one subject endures the untold suf- 
fering of spinal disease, while another sinks away in 
gentle lethargy; We visit a femily sprung from the 



same parents, inhaling the same atmosphere, exposed 
to the same influences, enjoying the same care. One 
rises into manhood, scarcely conscious that the seeds 
of death are in him; another struggles with weak- 
ness or deformity visible to all; and the utmost 
power of medicine brings alleviation rather than 
cure. Again: pestilence sweeps over the land, and 
hundreds are prostrated. The same remedies, of 
equal power, are applied to all — ^to some successfully, 
to others without avail. Why are these things so7 
We admit that the laws of health are generally dis- 
regarded, that the science of medicine is but feebly 
understood; and yet the main reason is shrouded in 
mystery. 

Now, Emma, suppose one skillful physician to 
have the charge of all these bodily ailments — ^per- 
fectly skilled in the knowledge of every disease^ta 
cause, its degree, its tendency, if unchecked; able to 
lay all nature under contribution for remedial ele- 
ments, and so to combine and apply them, that 
perfect health would inevitably be the result, if resist- 
ance on the part of the patients did not hinder their 
powerful workings. Does it seem probable to you, 
that, even while equally pledged to restore to perfect 
soundness every willing patient, the same remedies 
would be applied, irrespective of the contrary nature 
of the diseases? or the same time required to cheek 
a cold, to allay a fever, as to root out consumption's 
deep-sown seeds, or to restore a perverted spine to 
healthful action? 

Emma, Certainly not, Mrs. C, unless the physi- 
cian was divine. But when Jesus was upon earth, 
we read that the sick, in great numbers, were brought 
to him, and he healed them of whatsoever disease 
they had; and this by a word or a touch, without 
reference to the nature or standing of the illness. 

Mrs, C, That was by miracle, Emma; and so He 
could again. We limit not the abstract power of 
our Physician. He could walk through the world's 
great hospital, and, inhaling its noxious atmosphere, 
could breathe throughout a current of vital air, 
which would restore new life to suffering humanity. 
Yet, Emma, (we speak it with reverence,) if sin bo 
the cause, bodily suffering could not be banished 
from our earth by a word — a touch of almighty 
Power. Destruction of the root alone could destroy 
the branches, unless the whole constitution of things 
was altered; and that, you perceive, involves re- 
demption's mighty plan. But, supposing him to act 
only in accordance with the physical laws he has 
created, thus manifesting to a universe the utmost 
wisdom displayed in their appointment, and his in- 
finite power to control and counteract the utmost 
influences of sin and Satan, as manifested in their 
'perversion, what would be his probable plan of 
action? 

Emma. Why, regarding each one's constitution, 
past habits, and present situation, he would apply 
his varied remedies, and wait their perfeot result. 
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Mr», C. Undoubtedly he woald. Yet, suppoeing 
All to be voluntary patients, with entire confidence 
in his ability to work for each a perfect cure, and 
taking human nature as it is, there would be mis- 
givings in many hearts, repining in some, and, at 
times, open rebellion in others. Yet would he walk 
through earth's great wards, without consulting, in 
any degree, his patients' wishes, knowing they could 
not understand his plans. Unsparingly would he 
apply the caustic, the lancet, or the amputating knife. 
Here would he administer a nauseous dose, there 
command the entire separation of friends, who, by 
sympathetic power, were strengthening each other's 
diseases, and thus consign both to utter loneliness of 
feeling. How deep, how pervading would be the 
distress, except to those who had strong faith in their 
Physician's power and love; and grasping the end of 
their faith, even their perfect cure, would be buoyed 
up by those visions of ease and enjoyment, which 
were sure to become realities! Is it not easy to im- 
agine, Emma, that one would wonder why he must 
be bled, another why he must be burned? One 
would think, if his friend had only been spared, it 
would have been easy to suffer all; and one, watch- 
ing the progress of any other cure, would think that, 
if the same remedies were applied to him, he would 
convalesce far more rapidly than under his present 
system. One, by neglect of prescribed rules, would 
retard bis own progress; another, by imprudent ex- 
posure, would bring back symptoms quite allayed; 
while a third, by some overt breach of discipline, 
would subject himself to a remedy far more severe 
than was originally necessary. Bat still, not one is 
willing to leave the hospital; and all plead with their 
kind Physician to carry on his own work; and he, 
regarding them with pitying tendency, sympathises 
with their weakness, bears with thehr waywardness, 
and assures them, he, in due time, will perfect that 
work, if they will only co-operate with him in the 
degree that he shall specify. 

Now, Emma, if you and I walk through the hos- 
pital) contemplating the proeeu merely, our hearts 
would faint within us; but if, in strong faith, we 
anticipated the hour when all these should go forth 
perfectly restored, is it not probable that, even white 
viewing the process, we yet would ** rejoice with joy 
unspeakable?" 

Emma. I know we would, my dear friend. I 
proved that by contrast a year ago, when I visited 
the city hospital, and suffered all the pain of sym- 
pathy, without the comforting hope of sure and 
happy Results. 

Mn. C Now, let us contemplate the subject in 
another light. The Bible teaches us that the toul of 
man is sick, diseased, suffering, and exposed to ever- 
lasting death. Now, Emma, tin is the sole root of 
the soul's sickness, and, I think, its manifestations 
are strikingly analogous to those of the body; so far 
as in any way mind and matter may correspond. 



The world is a place of sickness; but in it Christ has 
erected a Hospital, namely, his Church. All are 
invited to enter and submit themselves to his cura- 
tive process. But the laws of entrance are strict and 
unyielding, and comparatively few have sufficient 
moral courage to embrace the regimen. But some 
do, and thus place themselves in the way of complete 
cure. But, in this light, how clearly we see the mis- 
take of those who think the work is finished when 
they join the Church, instead of realizing that it 
only gives them a full claim on their Physician's 
skill and care, who will then apply the remedies 
which will restore to health! 

Emma. But, Mis. C, we surely expect a change 
before they join the Church. You seem to make it 
all follow. 

Mrs. C. By no means, Emma. Do you not see, 
ere they enter the Hospital, their views, their pur- 
poses, and their wills are changed, and then a prin- 
ciple of health is implanted, which is intended, like 
leaven, " to leaven the whole lump?" By so doing, 
they acknowledge their sickness, their danger, their 
confidence in the great Physician, their willingness 
to be governed by him, and their confident hope of 
entire moral restoration. 

We will leave the world, and confine our attention 
to the Church. And now look around you, and 
see how varied are the manifestations of the soul's 
disease. One class are burning with fever, and need 
and receive the cooling draughts of disappointment 
and affliction. Another class have colds, more or 
less violent, brought on by undue exposure to the 
world's influences. A third have chills and fever, a 
most difficult disease to break. In times of revival 
they are all heat, and then the heavy chills come on, 
to be followed by successive fever and cold, until 
month after month witnesses but little amendment. 
Some enter with chronic complaints; and, though 
the disease itself is soon allayed, the crookedness and, 
ofttimes, deformity long remain visible to the be- 
holder, and cause the renovated subject much sorrow 
and shame. The blind of every grade enter, from 
the uneducated, unenlightened savage, to the intel- 
lectual, reasoning philosopher. And very varied are 
these optical diseases. Some are jbr-sighted, and, 
exercising their vision almost exclusively in specula- 
tions on the future, lose the power of clearly per- 
ceiving the intermediate present. Some are short' 
sighted; and the present, the very present, occupies 
their entire vision, and all beyond is dim and un- 
certain. Some have accustomed themselves to view 
every subject through glasses of their own coloring, 
until truth's pure rays are painful to their un- 
shrouded vision; while others, viewing every thing 
earthly through the exaggerated medium of Satan's 
microscopes, and every thing heavenly through his 
inverted telescopes, have, notwithstanding their scien- 
tific, literary, and theological acumen, arrived at the 
wise coDclnsion that the Son of righteousness is but 
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a shining ball, fitted for an infant's grasp, while the 
animalculs, which float in his beams, and derive life 
from his light and heat, (this world's morality, man's 
self-governing power, the gradual progress of society 
to perfection, &c.,) assume a false proportion, and 
become the mastodons of earth, perfect in their colos- 
sal statuie, and competent in their gigantic strength 
to bear down all opposition. The sight of one is 
turned, and he looks always to the right, and another 
always to the left; while a third, regardless of all 
around, watches only his own movements, and walks 
along as if he were the only rightful denizen of 
earth — ^the rest of mankind but interruptions in his 
path. And, while the cataract of ignorance is re- 
moved by a single touch, and then the bandages are 
one after another taken away, until the patient ex- 
ultingly stands in clear and perfect light, these other 
diseases require a much longer process. The deaf, 
the dumb, and the lame, also, enter in the same 
varieties. There is another class, on whom con- 
sumption has laid its withering touch, (in common 
parlance, backsliders,) who, while they ostensibly 
comply with the prescriptions, in secret despise and 
neglect them all. The brilliant color and bright eye, 
(false emblems,) giving the appearance of health, 
deceive the patient and the transient beholder, while, 
to those skilled in the knowledge of such symptoms, 
they but betoken decay and death. 

Some few are subjected to a discipline of burning 
and suffering, which indicates spinal disease. A va- 
riety of other symptoms are manifest, which we can 
no more describe than we can the body's multiplied 
diseases; and, indeed, Emma, if the spiritual world 
was as clear to the spiritual sight, as the physical 
world is open to the bodily sight, we might then see 
that the one but pictures forth to mortal eye that 
which the other reveals to Hiin to whom "all things 
are naked and opened." 

Emma. 1 am most forcibly reminded, just now, of 
the fact so frequently recorded in the Scriptures, that 
the same word which Jesas spake healed both soul 
and body. 

Mrs, C. Let us examine one or two instances, and 
see how far the analogy holds good. One is the man 
sick of a palsy, who was let down through the roof. 
Jesus said unto him, "Man, thy sins are forgiven 
thee." And the Scribes and Pharisees began to rea- 
son, saying, "Who is this which speaketh blasphe- 
mies? Who can forgive sins but God alone?" I 
recall another instance, where the impotent man was 
healed; and Jesus afterward finding him in the tem- 
ple, said, " Sin no more, lest a worse thing happen 
unto thee." In these eases, the cause of the soul's 
and body's sickness is made evidejU, which it seldom 
is, and the effects were for the time utterly removed; 
but, even in these instances, I do not believe that the 
continual liability of the men to relapse, soul and 
body, was destroyed, because the principle was not 
eradk»ted--only the acts were forgiven; and while 



they started forth with new life in soul and body, 
they still reooained probationers, exposed to sickness, 
sin, and death. 

This analogy will not hold good. The most puri- 
fied of God's children are ofttimes the subjects of 
the severest diseases, whilst the vilest souls enjoy 
most perfect health. Yet, Emma, when the soul is 
restored to purity, how beautifully does it shine forth 
in the believer's countenance! while the indulgence 
of sinful passions, even though the outward act be 
restrained, greatly mars the beauty of the human 
visage. The indulgence of bodily appetites, sen- 
suality in all its forms, totally debase and destroy 
the human soul; while wicked passions, cherished 
and unrestrained, destroy the bodily health. The 
connection is very close, but we cannot trace it; and, 
wishing to avoid vain speculations, we will not try; 
but, leaving it for more deeply thinking minds, we 
will resume the subject with which we commenced. 
(to bb comtinubd.} 
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Genius, " that creative part of art,*^ which charac- 
terizes the artist, is the gift of Heaven. As Akenside 
says: 

** From heaven my stiain beglii»-'firom heaven descends 
The flame of genius to tbe kuwuM irsatt." 

Could Richardson have pointed out a painter in 
Reynolds, and Descartes a metaphysician in Malle- 
branche, or Spencer a poet in Cowley, had they not 
possessed that vital germ of nature? The ingenuous 
Boyle imagined that he discovered in childhood that 
peculiarity of mind which indicated an instinctive 
genius. "As the sun," says he, "is seen best at his 
rising and his setting, so men's native dispositions 
are most clearly perceived whilst they are children 
and when they are dying." Industry without genius 
may do much, but never can create a Corregio, or a 
Raphael. 

It is the prerogative of genius to elevate the ob- 
scure and lowly to lofty mansions, among the noble 
and the great. If the influence of wealth creates a 
species of stubborn aristocracy, genius produces that 
intellectual nobility, to which the former must bow 
with due deference, though reluctantly. Cultivated 
genius, by tbe involuntary suffrage of community, 
will stand majestic in creation. For instance, Rabe- 
lais, by his inventive imagination, could hardly have 
thought that his old cloak would have been preserved 
in the University of Montpellier, that beautiful city 
of France, for future doctors to wear on the day 
they took their degrees; nor the old chair of Thom- 
son, the poet, in which he sat while he composed part 
of the Seasons, to be used at a festival in honor of the 
author, while his spirit was with the saints in light 
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When Donda pat up the great astronomical clock 
in the UniTeimty of Padna, that large, fortified city of 
Italy, it was the general admiration of Europe. It 
gave an imperishable nobility to its inventor and his 
descendants, and there still lives a Marquis Dondi 
dal' Horologio; so that, in this instance, we have a 
living monument of imperishable genius. 

Genius severs an individual from the multitude. 
Tliongh it may be assumed by the aspirant, never- 
theless, let the true spirit come forth and resume her 
right; then all that the pretender can effect, is to 
watch and rejoice at the small errors of the sons of 
genius, as the owl at an eclipse. 

Amid the most stem opposition, genius will flour- 
ish; for, as the diamond will sparkle, and the rose will 
be fragrant, so, amid the jealousy of the presuming, 
and the haughtiness of the moneyed aristocrat, genius 
will throw her light and fragrance. 

Cardinal Richelieu was mortified in spirit at the 
celebrity of the unbending Corneille; and MagUa* 
bechi, the literary prodigy of his age, whom every 
learned foreigner visited at Florence, assured Lord 
Raley that the Duke of Tuscany had become jealous 
of the attention he attracted, as they commonly vis- 
ited the former before the latter. It is too true, that 
the jealousy of the great is opposed to the deserved 
renown of literary characters. Montesquieu states, 
" When the public began to esteem me, my reception 
with the great was discouraging, and I experienced 
innumerable mortifications. The great, inwardly 
wounded with the glory of a celebrated name, seek 
to humble it. In general, he only can patiently en- 
dure the fame of others, who deserves fame himself." 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and Gray, fell under the con- 
tempt of Lord Oxford, though he was personally 
acquainted with them. We admire the dignity of 
Dr. S. Johnson, who disdained Lord Chesterfield's 
sneaking patronage, and chose to continue in his 
own majesty, rather than form an alliance with that 
time-serving hypocrite. Give us Swift, who said, 
« I value myself upon making the ministry desire to 
be acquainted with Parnell, and not Parnell with the 
ministry;" or Piron, who, on entering the apartment 
of a nobleman, who was conducting another peer to 
the top of the stairs, asserted his dignity in a becom- 
ing manner. " Pass on, my lord," said the noble 
master, "pass, he is only a poet" Piron replied, 
" Since our qualities are declared, I shall take my 
rank," and placed himself before the lord. 

Julius the Second invited that great artist and au- 
thor, Michael Angelo, to the court of Rome; but he 
found that intrigue had indisposed his Holiness toward 
him. Often the artist had to wait in attendance 
in the antechamber. One day his greatness broke 
forth, when he exclaimed, " Tell his Holiness, if he 
wants me, he must look for me elsewhere !" He fled 
back to his beloved Florence, to proceed with his 
celebrated cartoon. Thrice the Pope wrote for him 
to retum; and at length he memicedthe little state of 



Tuscany, If Angelo prolonged his absence. The 
painter returned; but the Pope might learn not to 
despise true genius. 

Charles the Fifth used to say to his courtiers, ** I 
can make lords of yon every day, but I cannot cre- 
ate a Titian." There is a high intercourse between 
power and genius. The French statesman, De Har- 
ley, used to assert and vindicate intellectual greatness. 
When the academy once was not received with royal 
honors, he complained to the monarch, saying that, 
" when a man of letters was presented to Francis 
the First, for the first time, the king always advanced 
three steps from the throne to receive him." 

So long as time continues, and grass grows, or 
waters run, the persons of genius will be revered. 
The lover of genius will walk the summit of Pausi- 
lippo, and muse on Virgil, to retrace his landscapes 
and recall his memory, or, " with the Allegro in his 
hand," upon Forest-hill, to tread the footpath of Mil* 
ton. There is a grove at Magdalen College, which 
is called Addison's walk; and there is a cave at 
Macao, visited by the Portuguese, where Camoens is 
said to have composed his Lusiad. 

Military rage has even respected the abodes of 
genius. Casar and Sylla felt reverence for the mem- 
ory of genius, and saved the literary city of Athens 
amid the ravages of war. From the days of Pindar 
to Buffon, the house of the man of genius has been 
spared: 

" Tbe great Emathian eonqoeror bid spare 
The bouee of Pindanis, when temple and tower 
Went to tbe poiind." 

Genius elevates her sons and daughters to seats of 
honor and distinction. This is obviously true of the 
eloquent Massillon, the brilliant Flechier, and Dide- 
rot; Johnson, Akenside, and Franklin; and a host of 
others. The reader may remember the names of Lu- 
cretia M. Davidson, a native of Plattsbnrg, New 
York, and her sister, Margaret Davidson — sisters by 
nature and by song. Tlie former died in her seven- 
teenth year, the latter in her sixteenth. They sung 
together on earth; and when called to leave, they 
arose and took their harps to heaven, to sing the 
theme of redeeming love. They were daughters of 
genius. Hannah More instructed princesses, and 
Madame De Stael taught statesmen; but they are 
gone to the deep gush of balmy waters which break 
from the azure throne. 



PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Ths number of volumes in the college libraries of 
this country, is not far from 300,000; io students' 
libraries, there are about 120,000; in the libraries of 
our theological seminaries, 80,000; in all other public 
collections, about 300,000 more. Hie total number, 
therefore, is about 800,000; while, in Europe, there 
are single libraries containing 400,000, embracing 
thonsaiids of books never seen in this country. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE. 

BT «• •• rATZ.om. u. s. 

A UiBas portion of the bueineM of mankind in 
every age, haa been to make rules for the regulation 
of society. Patriarchs, prophets, priests, kings, legis- 
lators, poets, teachers, and philosophers, have spent 
all the energies of their united intellect, in devising 
principles for the correction of the abuses and injus- 
tice, that the depravity of the human heart has been 
constantly creating among mankind. A Solomon, 
with Heaven-bestowed wisdom, could wisely instruct 
his son in many particulars, respecting his intercourse 
with his fellows; while he himself could not escape 
the bacchanalian debauch, or the lascivious corrup- 
tions of a wealthy court A Socrates, or a Seneca, 
standing out in bold relief, in advance of the morals 
of the age in which he lived, could put forth many 
useful lessons of morality, in his efforts to calm the 
tumultuous waves on the ocean of depraved passion; 
but it was left for God to present, in one single sen- 
tence, a rule comprising man's whole duty to his 
fellow — a rule regulating every act of his, amid the 
^versified relations of society: " Do to others as you 
would that others should do to you." 

This rule is applicable to every circumstance. 
Would you have your neighbor kind and obliging? 
Be ye so to him. W ould y on have your friend sustain 
year reputation, and apologize for your defects and 
inadvertencies? or would you have her add a tint to 
your reputed beauty, or charm to your intellect, or 
loveliness to your heart? Touch not her character, 
then, with the tongue of slander. Wouldst thou 
have her rejoice at thy prosperity, join in the accla- 
mations of praise, and aid thee in thy pursuit of excel- 
lence and distinction? Let not the fires of envy burn 
in thy bosom. Wouldst thou have thy associate 
yield her opinion and purpose to thee, when thou art 
confident of being right? Be not thou contentious 
and overbearing in thy intercourse with her. W ouldst 
thou have thy companion give thee the preference, 
and study to. promote thy happiness and not his own? 
Do thott so to him. Wouldst thou be at peace with 
all mankind? Harbor not in thy bosom the spirit of 
strife, nor let thy breath fan its flame. Wouldst 
thou receive the numerous attentions, which are de- 
signed to soften the asperities of life's rough course, 
and alleviate the sorrows of thy lot? Be not thou 
forgetful of the afflicted and the needy. 

The Savior has given examples illustrative of the 
rule, and applying it to particular circumstances, 
such as, "Love thy neighbor as thyself;" "Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you and persecute you;" " Render not evil for 
evil," &.C. Thus did he establish a code of morals, 
the very character of which proves the divinity of 
their Author— the introduction of which among 
mankind forms an era in the history of thought, and 



gives character to the Christian world, changing the 
order of human effort, teaching it not to labor for its 
own, but for the general welfare. And he taught 
these principles not by word alone, but by his life, 
by every act of his life, and, more, by his death, 
yielding his life for his enemies. 

There are, to be sure, some shining examples of 
individual instances of an observance of this rule, 
among th» unregenerate. We may see the private 
seaman extend his bare arm, to receive the blow 
aimed at Commodore Decatur's head. We may see 
the young physician engaged in a post mortem ex- 
amination of the dead body of a victim of the plague, 
in hopes of obtaining some information that would 
enable his fellow-laborers to check the progress of 
the fell destroyer, and save his devoted city, when he 
knew that examination would cost him his life. We 
may see the storm-bound, starving mariner, volun- 
teering to die, to become food for the surviving suf- 
ferers. We may see Leonidas, and a thousand othe» 
heroes of antiquity, sacrificing themselves upon the 
altar of their country's interest. In these instances, 
however, no small incentive were the splendid enco- 
miums which they knew would flow fi'om the hearts 
of their cotemporary countryman, and that halo of 
glory that would surround their names in the eyes 
of future ages. 

But, excepting these few instances, the whole bent 
of human effort has been to secure its own selfish 
ends and aims, regardless of the consequences upon 
community. Almost the first act recorded of man 
was a violation of this rule. Adam would fain throw 
the blame of the fatal transgression upon Eve, and 
Eve upon the serpent. The blood of Abel declares 
the next great violation of it. Disregard to this rule 
was so general during the antediluvian period, that 
God, finding that " the wickedness of man was great 
in the earth," and that the earth was "fiUed witii 
violence," repented that he had made man, and pur- 
posed to destroy him from off the face of the earth. 
And almost every subsequent step in the history of 
the world, is but a narration of events, where men, 
as individuals or nations, have bestowed upon others 
treatment that they would not willingly receive from 
them, requiring of others what they would be very 
reluctant to grant, or retaliating real or imaginary 
injuries, in violation of that part of the rule that 
prohibits the returning of evil for evil. 

Jacob violated the rule upon Esau — Jacob's elder 
children upon Joseph; but Joseph gave a splendid 
exemplification of it, when he received, with afiec- 
tionate, forgiving kindness, those brethren that sold 
him into slavery, and administered to their wants. 
In violation of this rule, to extend their possessions, 
or to seek redress for injuries, the wild tribes of bar- 
barians have continued an unintermitting war, in 
some land, from the earliest dispersion of Noah's 
children even unto the present. To obtain for self 
a lasting name, Gyms, Xerxes, Alexander, Cosar, 
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and Napoleon, could stain the broad face of earth 
with the lurid stieama of human blood, and bury 
nations of men beneath the car of their ambition. 
To remove the national disgrace caused by the in- 
constancy of Helen, and to punish the trespassing 
amours of Paris, must be poured out floods of blood 
and treasure, in a ten years* laborious struggle; and 
Trojan wealth and splendor, pride and population, 
be gorged to glut the bloody thirst of Greece. To 
gratify long-cherished Carthaginian and Roman hate 
and envy, repeated bloody wars must hurry thou- 
sands of guilty souls into a dread eternity, and, final- 
ly, wipe out Charthaginian greatness Arom the earth. 
And, for revenge, the accumulated rage of ages, 
bursting from its northern confines, rolled down 
and buried Roman pomp and power, wealth, beauty, 
literature, and refinement, beneath the gloomy mists 
of barbarism, and spread a cloud of moral dark- 
ness over the earlh. In the proud ages of chiv- 
alry, the dust of an insulting word mu|t be blown 
off by the expiring breath of a fellow -being. And, 
even unto the present time, only excepting where 
the pure principles of the Gospel of peace have ob- 
tained a controlling influence, the great principle of 
human selfishness is eagerly devouring mankind. 

It is to the influence of this principle, taught by 
our Savior, that we owe all our political and social 
superiority over the inhabitants of the dark ages; be- 
cause mankind have been taught to regard the rights 
of others as sacred as their own. This is the only 
ground of the political freedom of republican govern- 
ment. It is the only sure foundation of permanency 
in government. WhOe the governing authority aims 
at securing only its own intereq^, encroaching upon 
the rights of others, it can retain that authority only 
so long as it has physical power to defend itself 
against all other interested powers. Such was the 
government of Bonaparte, the only aim of which 
was to secure the personal aggrandizement of its 
great head. But, where nations respect the rights of 
other nations, and confer upon them the treatment. 
In their national capacity, that they would wish to 
receive from them, there will be no occasion for an 
appeal to arms, and no nation will conquer another 
to add to its own greatness. And, where the rights 
of all the individuals of a nation are equally secured, 
there being no incentive to revolution, the govern- 
ment may continue just as long as this principle is 
regarded. So, too, with individuals. Act upon this 
principle, and there will be no occasion for conten- 
tions, disputes, litigations, &c. 

Whatever is not according to this principle, is at 
war with the pure spirit of the Gospel, under what- 
ever high pretensions it may appear; and it will meet 
the eondemnation of the Judge, in the final day of 
accounts. What, then, shall we consider the char- 
acter of Romanism? What stronger proof could we 
have, than her dark spirit of inquisition, her oppres- 
sive course, and the reeking blood of martyn-*what 



more do we wish to prove that she is a fallen angel, 
an adopted child of hell, and that the spirit that rulas 
in her is the same one that reigns in the regions of 
darkness? 

To be a tme and holy disciple of the Lord Jesus, 
requires an observance of this rule in every partic* 
ular; and yet, how few Christians that are not guilty 
of a violation of it in some degree! How many pro* 
fessors of Christianity there are, who harbor in Uieir 
bosom hate toward a brother or sister! How often 
do we hear such remarks as the following: ** 1 will 

not visit at Mrs. 's, for Miss will be there; 

she passed me in the street, and never looked at me. 
I will not speak to her till she does to me," &c. <' If 
ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
they? Do not even the publicans soZZ' Again: ** 1 
am not pleased with brothcF— 's preaching: he ap« 
pears to have so much self-complaisance and satisfac- 
tion;" " I would like to give that lady a cut, to lower 
her colors a little." These two remarks are of tha 
same character, and both manifest a wish to deprive 
others of the satisfaction they experience in the eon* 
templation of themselves. Again, speaking of some 
treatment received: " He will repent of that;" which 
expresses a design to return evil for evil. How often 
do we see a manifest desire to mar the feelings of 
some one, who is elated with prosperity, or is enjey* 
iag some way more than others, at that time! How 
often is personal enmity perpetuated, because one if 
too proud to offer, and another too proud to ask an 
explanation! How many aoenes of neighborhood 
and domestic discord are generated by pride of 
opinion and purpose — by that desire in the human 
heart to have its own way and will, when all might 
have been avoided, if either had observed this rule* 
and followed the example of the venerable Wesley, 
in his treatment of his companion, Bradford! How 
often is iViendship severed, by requiring of others 
services that we would not be willing to bestow, and 
then feeling ourselves offended by a refusal! Ara 
not all these violations of the rule? Are they not 
all doing to others as we would not that they should 
do to us? 

We are not surprised that heartless nations should 
disregard the rules of justice, trample upon the rights 
of each other, and march their hosts to war. Nor 
are we surprised that that man, in whose bosom 
«Digns the dark spirit of infidelity, should love re- 
venger-should delight to goad the tender sensibilities 
of the heart, or seek to wipe out a stain from his 
insulted honor with the blood of a fellow-being; but 
that tile tender, timid, sympathizing, forgiving breast 
of' a renewed, heaven-born daughter of the Most 
High, should be guilty of such a feeling, in the least 
degree, how contrary to tme holiness — how contrary 
to our exalted ideas of her character! There is no 
personal insult that requires active resentment, and 
no injury that interest or the word of God raqnircB 
us to retaliate. 
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It is to the general observance of this role, that we 
must look for the correction of all the injustice, and 
all the enormities which arise in the intercourse of 
man with man. And, O, what heart would not re- 
joice to see that time arrire, when every individual 
shall regard, as his own, the rights of every brother — 
when revenge and retaliation shall be things un- 
known-*-when that all-engrossing spirit of selfishness 
shall be banished to that world where it may find con- 
genial spirits among the dwellings of the damned— 
and the tastes, pleasures, wishes, feelings, reputation, 
possessions, and welfare of all, bo esteemed as dear 
to them as ours to us — ^when personal, neighbor- 
hood, and domestic broils shall become scenes of rare 
occurrence — when the sound of defamation, and mal- 
ice, and envy, shall salute our ears no more— when 
courts of justice and compulsory law shall become 
superfluities — ^when prisons and jails shall be unten- 
anted — ^when report of crime and the executioner's 
hammer shall be heard no more — when the sunny 
breezes of the south shall bear on their wings to ns 
no more the tears and groans of the oppressed— 
when the lastn>last of the clarion of war shall have 
sounded and died away in the distance— in short, 
when all shall do to others as they would that others 
should do to them — ^when the peaceable kingdom of 
the Sun of righteousness shall be established through- 
out the earth, and man restored to many of the 
peaceful enjoyments of lost, lamented Paradise! 

Christian, let thy prayers, thy precepts, and thy 
example, preach this principle to all the world. 



BRING BACK MY FLOWERS. 

Boggeatad by reading an article, in proae. on the aama tubject. 
ST axoBoa JOHxaov. 

Oil the velvet bank of a rippling stream, 

Sat a bright-eyed, beautifal child; 
On her neck was a wreath of rose-buds seen. 

And her lap was with flow'rets fiU'd: 
Her face was bright as the sunshine that fell 

Upon it — her voice was as clear 
As the song of the bird that carol'd in the dell. 

And warbled its sweet notes there. 

The sweet little stream went singing along — 

Went murmuring along at her feet; 
Right well did the child like its gushing song — 

Right well loved its melody sweet; 
And, plucking, she threw to it flower after flower — 

For their beauties how little she cared! — 
Till her blossoms and buds, in the glee of that hour, 

On the sparkling stream disappeared. 

Then, seeing her loss, she sprang to her feet, 

And cried to the brook that ran by: 
« Bring back my flowers!*' but the echoes repeat 

Naught but the child's fruitless cry. 
Though the sweet little stream went singing along— 



Went murmuring still at her feet, 
No longer she heeded its gushing song — 
No longer its melody sweet. 

" Bring back my flowers!" in anguish, she cried, 

As the stream bore them, blooming and fiur; 
" Bring back ray flowers!" only echoed its tide — 

Only, tauntingly, echoed the air; 
And, long after, mid the child's mournful cries. 

And long in her sorrowing hours, 
Did echo the stream, and the wailing winds' sighs. 

The fruitless cry, "Bring back my flowers!" 

Think, maiden, who wasteth thy youthful hours. 

Of the child and her flow'rets so gay; 
Life's moments to thee are perfumed flowers. 

And are speeding, how swiftly! away: 
Let their brightness and fragrance sweetly blend, 

And to all around thee bo given. 
And thus, like an incense, upward ascend 

To their bountiful Giver in heaven. 

Else, when thou hast carelessly flung them from thee, 

And seest them fast receding o'er 
The swift fleeting tide of time's restless sea. 

To return to thee, maiden, no more. 
Like the child to the stream, thou shalt uselessly cry 

To the past, in thy then saddened hours — 
<* Bring back my flowers!" and the only reply 

Will be the echo— "Bring back my flowers!" 
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I HAVE been at the palace where wealth held its seat, 
And have marked her ineffable splendor and pride; 

But from weeping and anguish it formed no retreat; 
For my spirit still languish'd for something beside. 

I then went to the feast of voluptuous joy. 
Where were wine, song, and revel, and dancing, 
and glee; 

But the wine lost its relish, the viands did cloy. 
And, in sadness, I sigh'd from the scene to be free. 

Then I went to the fount where the learned man 
drank, 

And survey'd the fair fields of his classical lore; 
But my soul was not tranquil — ^there still was a blank 

To be fill'd by a science unstudied before. 

Then I flew to the cross: 0, the Savior was there. 
To receive the poor penitent, panting for rest; 

I believ'd on his name — ^he gave hope for despair. 
And my soul was renewed — ^it was sanctified — ^blest. 

O, then, fly to this cross, who for happiness pine. 

Turn from folly and earth, while probation is giv'n: 
Then shall wisdom, redemption, and treasures be 
thine. 
And a crown, palm, and palace, await thee in 
heav'n. 
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TACKET'S FORT. 

A HISTORICAL FRAGMENT. 
BT RXT. J. O. BSnCS. 

" Time rolls bia ceaMlen coorae. The race of yore. 
Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 

And told our marveling boyhood lcgend*a etore 
Of their itrange Ventures, happ*d by land or sea, 
How are they blotted fh>m the things that be I 

How ftw, all weak and withered of their force, 
Wait on the verge of dark eternity. 

Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning hoarse. 
To sweep them from our sight I Time rolls his ceaseless 
course.** Scott. 

It was the depth of winter. The winds swept 
fitfaUy along the deep, narrow valley of Elk river, 
and howled mournfuliy, as they tossed the giant 
branches of the mountain oak. The light of day 
had faded from the highest snow-clad peak of the 
AUeghanies. In a small cottage, immediately upon 
the bank of the river, fifteen miles above its junc- 
tion with the Great Kanawha, blazed a bright fire, 
around which was gathered a happy family, in which 
I was a guest. Mr. and Mrs. Young had seen many 
a December gale. Old age, with all its attendant 
infirmities, was upon them. Their lives had been 
spent in the wilds of western Virginia, a place re- 
plete with bold adventure and hazardous enterprise. 
To while away a long winter night, and, if possible, 
snatch from oblivion facts connected with border 
warfare, joined to an intense but innocent curiosity 
to note the dangerous paths these hardy pioneers had 
threaded, I asked for their history. But to detail 
that would exhaust the patience of the reader. I 
select, therefore, a single event, and those imme- 
diately connected with it — the capture of Taeket't 
Fort. 

In the month of January, 1789, the smoke of the 
white man's cabin arose, for the first time, amid the 
tall forest trees that graced the beautiful valley of 
the Great Kanawha, immediately below the mouth 
of Coal river. The tide of emig^tion had come 
slowly down from "Camp Union," now Lewisburg, 
Va., having its entire course stained with blood, until 
it reached ** Fort Clendenen," now Charleston, where 
it was stayed for several years by the strong arms 
of Indian warriors, fighting bravely and desperately 
to retain possession of "the beautiful river of the 
woods." But the mandate had gone forth — 

" On to the west, dark Indian, go r 
and, yielding to destiny, they slowly and sullenly 
retired, while in close proximity the "pale faces" 
followed, to spoil their temples and desecrate the 
graves of their fathers. 

"In January, 1769," said Mrs. Young, "my 
&ther, Lewis Tacket, and his brother Christopher, 
with their families, settled at the mouth of Coal 
river, and built what was called 'Taeket's Fort,' a 
little in the rear of the present resklence of Mr. 
John Capehart. This <fort' was a doable log 
Vol. VII.— 22 



cabin, inclosed by a strong stockade, which was or- 
dinarily a sufficient protection from the Indians. 
They were soon joined by others as fearless as 
themselves. And we numbered, in fifteen months, 
seven families — in all, thirty-one persons. The 
dense forest was gradually yielding to the axe — the 
wilderness was becoming a fruitful field; and long 
exemption from Indian incursions had begruiled us 
into a degree of carelessness incompatible with our 
safety. On the 22d of March, 1790, my mother 
and brother Lewis, being in a field some distance 
from the fort, were seized and carried off by a party 
of Indians. Pursuit was made, but without suc- 
cess. They were carried to Huron, in Michigan, 
where my mother was purchased from her captor 
by a squaw, who had known her when a girl, sent 
to Detroit, and set at liberty. The officers at De- 
troit interested themselves for my brother, obtained 
his release, and sent them down the lake to Erie, 
whence they passed across the country to " Camp 
Union," where they arrived early in September. 
News of their release had been brought to us at the 
fort, with the further information that they would 
come from Erie to Pittsburg, and thence descend 
the Ohio river to Point Pleasant. 

"My father and Charles Young left the fort on 
the 26th of August, and descended the Kanawha 
river to that place, for the purpose of bringing them 
home; but they had gone the other route. Hiat 
day I became a joyful mother. As these were the 
only persons that had been taken by the Indians for 
a long time, and their release following so close 
upon their captivity, it did not produce that circum- 
spect vigilance which would have saved the fort. 
The people commenced building outside of the 
picket; and some of them (we among others) were 
living on Coal river, some distance from the fort. 
But we were not afraid. We thought the warhoop 
would startle us no more. Alas!- < we know what a 
day may bring forth.' 

"The 27th of August, 1790, dawned upon the 
fort Tlie sun shone from an unclouded sky. The 
men were busy building a house on Coal river. John 
M'Ellhany was sick in the fort, and my uncle, Chris- 
topher Tacket, was there to guard it About four 
o'clock, P. M., some of the children were out on the 
bank of the Kanawha, playing ball, and my uncle 
was keeping tally for them. Some Indians, who had 
approached them under cover of the banks of the 
river, showed themselves but a few yards from the 
boys, and raised the terrible war cry of their nation. 
Tacket and the boys fled with the utmost precipi- 
tation. He reached the gate; but waiting for the 
children to get in before he made it fast, the Indians 
rushed upon and forced it open. He then started to 
the house, where he had left his gun; but was shot 
down and tomahawked in the yard, as were all the 
children. John M'Ellhany hearing the cry without, 
closed the door; but, in doing it, had three of his 
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fingers shot off. Unable to defend themselves, and 
the Indians promising protection if they would sur- 
render, Mrs. M'EUhany prevailed with her son to 
open the door and admit them. There were in the 
fort, John M'EUhany, his mother, wife, Hannah 
Tacket, (wife of Christopher,) Betsy Tacket, Samuel 
Tacket and Samuel M'EUhany, (little boys.) Hav- 
ing secured these, the Indians bound up M'Ellhany*s 
wounded hand, and, taking what plunder they could, 
retreated on to the hill, some half mile or more, 
where they stopped to divide the spoils, which being 
done, they left the prisoners under a strong guard, 
and the main party returned to the fort, to secure 
more prisoners. But they were disappointed; for 
when the people on Coal river heard the shooting at 
the fort, Robert M'EUhany and his son Robert ran 
to ascertain the cause of it; and the rest of us took 
refuge in the house of Thomas Allsbury. 

«0, it was an awful moment! We knew not 
at what moment the foe might be upon us; and 
should they come, we had no hope of deliverance. 
The M'Ellhanys finding the fort in possession of a 
large party of Indians, gave up all for lost, and, 
without returning to us, passed through the woods, 
crossed Coal river at the falls, and reached Clen- 
denen next morning at daylight We soon ascer- 
tained that the Indians had retired from the fort, and 
were sufficiently acquainted with their mode of war- 
fare, to believe that they had only retired a short 
distance, and would return before dark. We, there- 
ftMre, took canoes instantly and started for Clendenen. 

**JuBt after dark there came up a heavy thunder- 
storm. The rain fell in torrents, filling the canoe 
in which I was, half full of water; and it did seem 
that we had only escaped the fury of the savage to 
find a watery grave. How I shielded my child, in 
that long night of alarm and terror, I know not; 
but we all arrived safely at Clendenen next morning 
about sunrise. The Indians finding that we had fled, 
killed what cattle they could find, burned all the 
houses, and returning to the prisoners, told them 
that they had killed all the people in the neighbor- 
hood. Sometime after, however, they told them the 
truth, stating that iho§e little riven had mned ihem. 
And so it was; for if the rivers had not been swollen 
by recent rains, they would have pursued and cut 
us all off, or taken us prisoners. 

« About sundown they were ready to move; but, 
as a necessary preliminary, wished to bind John M'- 
EUhany. He told them it was useless; for his mother 
and wife being with them, he should not think about 
making his escape. Feinging satisfaction with this 
answer, one of them threw down a blanket, and 
bade him take it up. As he stooped to execute the 
order, the tomahawk was buried in his head; and he 
rolled upon the ground a lifeless corpse! Leaving 
hhn there a prey to wild beasts and the vultures of 
the air, they hurried away with the mother and wife, 
whose apprehensions for the future were too painful 



to allow them to realise, to the full extent, the des- 
olation of the present moment, or to give to the 
bitterness of their anguish the luxury of tears. It 
was one of those moments of high-wrought, intense 
excitement, in which the tide of feeling can only 
double back upon itself, and freeze the heart with 
horror! 

« They continued their mareh to a late hour of the 
night. The elder Mrs. M'ElIhany, beskle being in- 
firm from age, was very corpulent, and hence trav- 
eled with difficulty, retarding the progress of the 
entire company. Betsy Tacket was walking imme- 
diately behind her, the last of the sad captive train. 
Observing the Indians in close consultation, she 
guessed their fatal determination, and said, ' Grand- 
mother, it is time for ^u to pray— they are going to kill 
you!* Without making any reply, she fell upon 
her knees and cried, < Lead me to the Rock that io 
higher than //' and, as the words trembled upon her 
lips, the tomahawk of the savage bade 

**• The weary wheels of life itand still/ 
The silver cord was loosed, the golden bowl broken, 
and her spirit passed away to the land of the blest. 
She was a member of the Baptist Church, and a de- 
voted Christian. O, it is, indeed, 

*«*Afe«rAi]tfaing 

To see the baman soul take wing, 

In any ahape^in any mood;' 

but to see it in this shape, even in the dim, shadowy 
distance of half a century, makes us shudder. But 
she was ready — ^her lamp was trimmed and burning. 
She lived in communion with God, and to her we 
may appropriately apply the words of Montgomery: 

** * Prayer ii the Chriatian's vital breath, 
The Christian 'ii native air— 
His watchword at the gate of death : 
He enten heaven with prayer.' 

" Soon after her death they encamped for the night. 
Next morning the Indians disagreed about some- 
thing, and one of them, taking Hannah TVicket, sep- 
arated from the othere, and, turning up Guyandotte 
river, passed on to the Holstien. He, several times, 
made her steal com and other things necessary to 
their subsistence. She at length asked him if the 
Indians stole from each other. < No,' said he, < the 
Great Spirit would be angry with them.* 'You 
make me steal from my people, and do you not 
think the Great Spirit will be angry with me for 
doing so?' Unable to answer her, he was content, 
after that, to do the stealing himself. He treated her 
with great kindness and affection, and, some eighteen 
months or two years after her captivity, he released 
her, and she returned to her friends. The others 
crossed the Ohio river, and went to some of their 
towns on the Muskingum, where the prisonere were 
separated, Jane M'EUhany remaining, while Betsy 
Tacket and the two little boys were carried to Huron. 
Jane M'Ellhany's captivity was short, and the man- 
ner of her escape so remarkable, as to warrant our 
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caliingr it providential. The man who owned her 
sent her, early one morning, to a neigfaboringr wig- 
wam for a basket, in which he wished to wash some 
Ife hemmony. Though well acquainted with the path, 
■he lost her way. Utterly bewildered, she could 
neither find the hot to which she was sent, nor any 
other. In this condition she wandered all day. Late 
in the eyening she came to an Indian Tillage, bnt she 
saw no person. She passed seyeral huts without even 
an inclination to stop. At length, as she approached 
one, some person seemed to say to her, ' Stop here!* 
Yielding to the suggestion, she stepped to the door, 
and, to her great joy, found the hut was occupied 
by a white man, whose name, as she subsequently 
learned, was Zanes. He asked her if she was a pris- 
oner, where taken, and if she desired to return to 
her friends. Having answered his inquiries, he told 
her that, if she would consent to be concealed for a 
few weeks, and asinst his wife in preparing his winter 
clothes, he would restore her to her friends. With 
these conditions she cheerfully complied. Taking 
her some distance from his house, he concealed her 
beneath a pUe of logs, where she remained for six 
weeks. The hunting season at length arrived, when 
he conveyed her to Wheeling, whence she returned ; 
to Clendenen. 

« Betsy Tacket was stolen from the Indians by a 
Mr. MTherson, who was trading with them, and 
carried to Detroit, where she subsequently married 
Robert Johnson, who purchased Samuel Tacket, and 
then returned with them to Kanawha. 

"The fate of Samuel M'Ellhany is not known; 
but it is supposed that he was killed at the time of 
General St Clair's defeat, as we never heard of him 
afterward. 

" May such scenes never recur!*' said Mrs. Young, 
as she wiped the tears from her cheek. " I saw the 
dense, heavy cloud of smoke roll up from the fort, 
and knew full well that a sister and brother were 
either killed or were led away captive. Ah! though 
forty-nine years have passed away since that ill-fated 
day, its scenes are as fresh in my mind as if they 
had occurred yesterday." 

The clock had struck twelve— the bright fire had 
become dim; so, bidding my kind entertainers good- 
night, I retired to rest, feeling grateful to God that 
the restless vengeance of the untutored savage would 
not disturb me, in that quiet cottage home. And now, 
gentle reader, if I have begruiled thee of one care, 
awakened in thy heart one emotion of gratitude for 
the felicity of thy position, or kindled into livelier 
glow the sympathies of thy nature, my recompense 
is gained. 



«Ths greatest saints in heaven," says Susannah 
Wesley, «were once sinners upon earth; and the 
same redeeming love and free grace that brought 
them to glory are sufficient to bring us, also, thither." 



CHRISTIAN UNION. 

BT RIV. B. )C. OBSlnNa. 

" BxHOLD how good and how pleasant it is, for 
brethren to dwell together in unity." True religion 
makes all lovely that comes within its influence. It 
is the transforming power of Heaven operating upon 
the heart, mellowing down the roughness of human 
nature, bending the human to the Divine will, sweetly 
blending, in a glow of associated loveliness, the bet- 
ter feelings of the soul, and " bringing every thought 
into obedience to the will of Christ." In this light, 
the royal Psalmist must have viewed those brethren 
who dwelt together in unity. Under this influence 
we must live, if our unity be like the "dew of 
heaven." 

This unity should, in its nature, be a tinity of put' 
po$e. That purpose should be, to glorify our Creator, 
to follow Christ as obedient servants, and as instru- 
ments in the hands of God to carry out the great 
ends of the Gospel, in the conversion of the world. 

It should, also, be a unity of fetUng — an enduring 
affection, binding heart to heart, linking soul to soul, 
cementing in Christian alliance the people of God, 
looking upon the kkigdom of grace as free for all 
who will be governed by its fundamental principles, 
without monopolizing religion, on account of some 
trivial peculiarity that never affects the salvation 
of the soul. This is Chfulian union, and it is the 
very picture and image of Heaven's holy religion; 
rather, it is religion itself carried out in real life— it 
is an embodiment of faith, hope, and charity— the 
garment of righteousness mantling the soul— the 
dove of Eden living in the heart-*the celestial flame 
that feeds a pious mind, and sheds a heavenly influ- 
ence over all within its sphere. 

This unity should be Scr^iunA in its nature. 
Although it is our duty to do good to all men, yet 
we are not required to fellowship all as brethren, for 
all are not such. Some are our secret enemies, 
others are our settled, open foes. We are com- 
manded *< not to keep company, if any man that is 
called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an 
idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an OKtortioner, 
with such a one, no, not to eat" But, when the 
fundamental principles of the Gospel are believed, 
and the spirit of Christ exhibited in the life, we should 
acknowledge the reign of that spirit, and love those 
who love God. 

Christian union should be a union of adton. There 
is need of action. The condition of the Church, the 
wants of a revolted world, the perishing state of 
souls, the flight of time, a yawning hell, an invi- 
ting heaven, and the imperative commands of a holy 
God, all unite in calling upon the people of God to 
strong and effective action, in the cause of the Re- 
deemer. There is much of evil in this world, and 
much will have to be done before it is uprooted, and 
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the human race set right, and governed by King 
Immanuel. Every Christian has his or her share to 
do, in effecting the moral renovation of the world; 
and woe will be on those who smother the light 
which the great Head of the Church has put into 
their hearts. Thongh all are not acting in the same 
manner, it does not imply that they are not, there- 
fore, acting in concert. Different parts of an army 
may be fighting with different weapons; yet they are 
all from the same army; and, if true to the common 
cause, and tlieir warfare be against the common foe, 
they are united in action, though they may not all 
seem to fight in the same manner. If the followers 
of Christ stop not to destroy the good that their 
brethren have done, but unitedly act, in every right- 
eous way, to banish sin from the world, God will 
bless that united action, and crown the effort with 
success. 

The spirit of Christian love and union can be 
greatly promoted, by making due allowance for hu- 
man weakness. We are told to <* bear one another's 
burdens." Christians should remember that Chris- 
tians err; and if God bears with them, so should we, 
while they exhibit the spirit of the Savior. 

Again: we should consider the relation we sustain 
to each other, remembering that we are brethren. 
Christian conversation, Christian fellowship, and an 
interchange of kind feeling, mingled with devout 
prayers for one another, will always ally the followers 
of Christ in one holy brotherhood. It is hard hating 
the brother one dally prays for. It is far more easy 
to love him. 

And, above all, how necessary to have the real 
presence of Christ with us — the Holy Ghost really 
dwelling in our hearts, and sweetly swaying our 
every affection, and entirely ruling over every power 
of the soul. When human beings are thus governed 
by God's own Spirit, they will love one another — 
they will be loved and blessed by God. What, but 
the Spirit of God, could have so melted and cemented 
together that vast assembly, the Christian Alliance? 
Is it not plain to all, that the great Head of the 
Church presided there? And will he not preside and 
rule over all hearts, and all assemblies, if all will but 
admit his reign? 

What sight is more pleasant, than that of brethren 
dwelling together in unity? How beneficial, how 
good in itself! O, it is "like the dew of heaven!" 
Behold such a class of brethren — a family of emi- 
grants, journeying to a far off land — a Christian 
brotherhood, united in holy feeling, and engaged in 
holy actioD, and led on by the Lord of hosts! The 
angels love to visit them, and God loves to dwell 
among them. Their union is sweet, and something 
like that which the redeemed on high enjoy. 

"And if their feUowabip below 
In Jemu be so sweet. 
What heights of raptare shall they know, 
When round his throne they meetl** 



THE POWER OF MIND. 

ST BSV. W. T. BAILI,OW. 

Power is the property of mind. It is, strictly 
speaking, predicable of nothing but mind. We are 
exceedingly apt to lose sight of this truth, in consid- 
ering the different phenomena of the natural world. 
We say that the storm, the lightning, and the tor- 
nado, are powerful; but where would be their power 
were the omnipotent Mind to be withdrawn? We 
say of the man who is a giant in muscular strength, 
that his arm is mighty; but where is its power when 
the spirit takes its flight? That arm that was raised 
in terror, is now nerveless and innocent, and the 
insignificant worm proudly triumphs over it 

Power, like the mind to which it belongs, is 
indestructible. Physical disorganization may im- 
pede its action, but it cannot annihilate it. There 
is power even in the mind of an idiot. It may be 
fettered, like Samson, with cords for a season; but 
it only waits for a proper time— the time that God 
has appointed — ^when, like him, it will burst those 
cords, and rise with native, unobstructed freedom. 

But there is within us, in addition to this loco- 
motive power, one of a much higher grade. It is 
the power of thought — thought that gives to man 
dominion over the beasts of the field, the birds of 
the air, and the fish of the sea — ^thought, the mighty 
instrument that moves the afiairs of this world! 
Look at its achievements! What has it not done? 
It has embodied itself in language, and found the 
means of its own preservation; so that the thoughts 
of ages past become the thoughts of this. It has 
triumphed over the elements, and made them sub- 
serve its own advancement. It has navigated the 
ocean, and girted the earth in spite of difiiculty. It 
has leveled mountains, elevated valleys, and brought 
the ends of the world into neighborhood. It has 
towered above the storm, scaled the heavens, and, 
laying its hand upon the forked lightning, has borne 
away, in triumph, its terrific fangs. Disdaining the 
tedious communication by means of steam, and fly- 
ing away, on magnetic wires, with lightning speed, 
it has linked together distant cities, and made them 
one. It has analyzed and classified the rocks, the 
plants, the birds, the beasts, and the fish, of the pres- 
ent and of past ages. Not content with exploring 
the surface, it has entered the deep caverns of the 
earth by the volcano's crater, and investigated the 
phenomenon of those great respirators of nature, 
and determined the laws which regrulate the earth- 
quake's shock; and thus, with tlie familiarity of the 
schoolboy with his ball, it calls the earth its own. 
The deeds of noble daring which poets have sung, 
have been achieved, and sung, too, by the power of 
thought. It gives skill to the sculptor's chisel. It 
is the orator's spell-binding influence. It is music's 
melody and the poet's fire. Such is the power of 
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thought, and such ita achievements. What it is yet 
destined to accomplish, we may not say. Trae, in 
some respects, it is limited; but, in others, its limits, 
if it have any, have never yet been found. Mind is 
on the advance. There never was a time when ex- 
ulting Science gazed on more or brighter trophies 
than at the present. And yet it may be, that all 
that the wise have known as yet, in comparison of 
what may still be known, is as if they had been 
playing, as Newton said of himself, with the pebbles 
on the shore of the great ocean of truth. Yes, the 
march of thought is onward in the direction of 
those unknown limits. And other generations, 
borne on by its power to a higher stand than that 
of the present, may talk of discoveries within the 
field of their vision, which do not come within the 
range of ours. 

Such is the power of all. One may bury it up, 
or,*by energetic and patient application, call it forth 
and give it wings for almost any flight. It may 
require long days and years of unremitting labor; 
but the result, when Science shall bring her trophies, 
and lay them at his feet, and the exulting heart shall 
swell with rapture more noble than that of the hero 
of the battle-field, when his eye surveys the achieve- 
ments of his valor, will repay him for his toil. 



MY FATHER'S GRAVE. 

BT ■. W. BAWI,XT. 

It was the twilight hour of the holy Sabbath; the 
loud peals of the distant church bell called the wor- 
shipers to their evening devotions. I had bowed 
with them in their morning sacrifice — I had mingled 
in their song of praise and adoration; but now I 
turned from the crowd to spend the last fleeting 
hour by my father's grave. 

My father's grave! O, who can tell the emotions 
that come "welling up" from the heart's deepest 
fountain at such a moment! They told me he was 
dead; and well I knew, when last I kissed that pallid 
cheek, and heard that faltering voice utter farewell, 
that we should never meet again on earth; but, in my 
distant home, where his loved face was never seen, 
nor words of kind instruction heard, I could not press 
it on my heart that he had passed away; and when 
again I reached that cottage-place, and threw me on 
a mother's bosom, and felt a sister's warm embrace, 
I waited for his welcome; and though at morning 
prayers no father led, and when around the evening 
hearth his chair was vacant, yet something seemed 
to whisper to my saddened heart, *<Soon he will 
come," and, listening, I would almost hear his step. 

But now I stood beside his grave — ^the awful reality 
burst with all its poignancy upon my spirit — ^that 
long-dreaded hour had surely come— that childhood's 
home, that loved circle, around which entwined my 



earliest, purest love, and which, in all my wander^ 
ings, had been the attracting centre, was now bro- 
ken. That father, so revered, so dearly cherished, 
the protector of my youthful days, and counselor of 
riper years, was torn away. I sat me down to weep. 
O, the bitterness of such grief — ^the loneliness that 
came stealing over the spirit, and made me wish, as 
I had often done in earlier days, to lay me down in 
death, ere I should live to wander through life's 
wilderness bereft of every friend! How dark and 
cheerless nature seemed, even in her liveliest mood! 
Our brightest hopes and dearest joys were but the 
vision of an hour: upon every forest leaf, and 
blooming flower, and sparkling eye, I read, passing 
away — ^passing away. I thought of him upon whose 
arm I leaned, and of that sweet babe, whose voice 
ever made music for my soul — of all my cherished 
friends; but these seemed transient as the morning 
cloud, or early dew. "Man cometh forth like a 
flower, and is cut down: he fleeth as a shadow, and 
continueth not," was impressed with new force 
upon my mind. Indulging such reflections, my eye 
caught the inscription upon the marble tablet: "I 
am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live." It was 
a powerful talisman, bringing to my relief ail the 
precious truths and consoling principles of our holy 
religion, first impressed upon the tender mind by 
that father's precepts, then enstamped upon the in- 
most soul by the energies of the Divine Spirit. 

A gentle influence, calm as the zephyr that 
breathed around, softened my grief, dried the falling 
tear, turned the current of thoughts, and pointed to 
the Christian's hope— the Christian's better home. 
Faith lent her " realizing sight " while I gazed with- 
in the vail upon that sainted father, and sisters dear, 
as they cast their crowns at Jesus' feet, singing of 
redeeming love to fallen man. No shade of sorrow 
hung around the brow — no scalding tear coursed the 
cheek— old age was not; neither was consumption's 
seal in all that spirit-throng. Immortal youth and 
beauty beamed from every face, while saints and 
angels joined in one eternal chorus of " halleluiah to 
the Lamb!" 

Now I turned with new delight to earth's scenes — 
no longer a dreary wilderness, where sorrow and 
death only reign; but a beautiful garden, where 
may be nourished the germs of immortal life— « 
splendid dressing-room, in which to prepare for that 
great day, when all nations shall appear before " the 
throne"— a spacious amphitheatre, through which 
we pass to the city of the living God; and when I 
left that place of graves, my heart was cheered, my 
hopes strengthened, and I better prepared to meet 
life's changes and responsibilities, ever keeping an 
eye to that future reward — that glorious state, where, 
adorned with Christ's righteousness, we shall meet 
an unbroken circle, to spend an eternity of bliss at 
God's right hand. 
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SABBATH MORN. 



BT KXV. R. W. A.X.LKV. ▲. IC. 



This is a lovely and beautifal morning. The san, 
rising in his majesty and glory, sheds his illuminating 
and vivifying rays over the earth. The din of busi- 
ness is unheard, and all around is as still and silent 
as a "summer's evening." The aerial songsters fill 
the air with music. Nature, dressed in her lovely 
attire, wears the freshness and beauty of Eden. The 
earth is exquisitely adorned with the various and 
inimitable beauties of flowers, plants, and trees, 
which render it peculiarly cheering and 'animating. 
Its verdant landscapes fill the mind with the contem- 
plation of richer scenes, yet to be enjoyed. Methinks 
it resembles the celestial "country," and the bowers 
of the " tree of life." 

It is a Sabbath morning — the morn of the day of 
rest. It reminds us of the spring-morn of eternity — 
the opening of that day, when all the ransomed 
hosts, with their glorified and immortal bodies, shall 
go up, to take full possession of their promised 
home. 

Glorious morn! the ushering in of a joyous day! 
We hail thee with delight, though thy stay is short. 
We bid thee welcome, as an hour of peace and con- 
templation. 

»♦ Welcome, sweet day of rest. 
That saw the Lord arise— 
Weleome to this reviving breast, 
And these rejoicing eyes." 

Harassed, perplexed, and disturbed, the mind now 
finds sweet tranquility and repose. All anxiety and 
disquietude are laid aside: the distracting and busy 
scenes of life are forgotten: the bustle of the world 
gives place to sweet and sacred salence: the busy 
multitude no longer throng our streets: none appear 
in their workshops, or at their merchandise: stillnesa 
reigns throughout the busy hamlet 

How peculiarly fitted is such a season for holy 
and heavenly contemplation! Scenes of amazing 
import and grandeur come up before us. The mind, 
undisturbed, swells with ecstatic delight on the ama- 
zing plan of redemption, the glories it unfolds, the 
blessings which it offers: it ranges through the scenes 
of time, and dwells, with untold interest, on the 
grand realities of the life to come. 

It is an hour of devotion. From the palace and 
the cottage, rises the grateful incense of prayer and 
praise to the Father of mercies, from many devout 
and humble worshipera. How sweet to the soul are 
the exercises of this hallowed hour, when, in solemn 
audience with heaven's King, we are enabled to 
forget the cares, vexations, and secuhirities of the 
world! Blessed hour, indeed! our hearts rejoice at 
thy return. 

How delightful the associations, too, of this hal- 
lowed morn! It reminds us of the time when we 
were, by the mother's side, fint taught to repeat 



the infeint hymn, and to lisp the infant prayer — 
when we were taught those instmctive lessons in the 
Sabbath school. It revives a thousand events and in- 
cidents, of the halcyon days of childhood and youth, 
written, with indelible lines, on the tablet of the 
heart 

Recollections, too, at this hour of reflection, clus- 
ter around the mind, of painful, yet of consoling 
emotions. Ah honored father, beloved mother, affec- 
tionate brother, sweet and lovely sister — ah! where 
are they? They are gone: yes, to the " spirit land." 
They are walking the plains of the celestial city, 
amid the delightful shades of the heavenly paradise. 
Farewell, then, endeared 'Moved ones," till we meet 
again for endless reunion, in the "better land." 
There, one 

" Perpetual Sabbath reigns.** 

But the church bell sounds, which summons us to 
the house of prayer — the temple of God. There, 
with the assembled multitude, we will join in the 
chorus of devotion, and listen to the sound of meroy 
and salvation, as it falls from the lips of the embas- 
sador of Christ. 

** How sweet a Sabbath thtn to spend, 
In hope of one that ne*er shall end!** 
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As the Christian lingereth here. 

Like pilgrim f^om above, 
Still ever on his vision glows 

The Calvary of love. 
And, as he breathes his soul away 

In melody of prayer, 
A holy light writes on the cross. 

In crimson glory there. 
Excelsior! 

When dies the saint, the seraph host 

Welcome from Zion's hill 
Their sister spirit, with the song, 

Higher! yet higher stiU! 
Then, far away, it soars to God, 

Till heaven is full in view; 
And, as the pearly gates roll back. 

The anthem breaks anew. 
Excelsior! 

And, in the presence of the Lamb, 

StiU higher will we rise, 
And shout ExeeMar! in heav'n, 

Where music never dies; 
And the bright banner of our God, 

As o'er the throne it streams. 
Flashing amid the glories there. 

For ever with it gleams, 
Excelsior! 
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REBECCA'S NURSE. 

BT KBS. Z^ r. XOROAV. 

Tn portraitures we have hitherto presented, have 
exhibited woman in the most interestincr relatione of 
life, affecting, in a variety of ways, as wife, mother, 
sister, and daughter, the destiny of those around her. 
We now direct attention to one designated by a 
more lowly appellative, occupying no lofty position 
in the scale of society, yet noticed by the sacred 
penman with a peculiarity of distinction granted to 
but few of either sex, whose names appear in the 
Scriptural record. The time and place of her death, 
her funeral, monument, and even epitaph, are all 
described. The first allusion to the individual thus 
honored, occurs in one of the most interesting narra- 
tives of the Old Testament — the history of Rebecca. 
Although the imagination is engrossed, while perus- 
ing it, with the eventful story of the young Syrian 
maiden herself, and the incidental introduction of 
those who subordinately figured there only attracts 
observation as it afiTects her, we can scarcely with- 
hold attention from the portrait of Deborah. There 
is an interest thrown about the shadowy outline that 
at once arrests the gaze. Simple as is the mode of 
its presentation to our vision, a thousand thoughts 
and emotions are awakened by the view. With the 
picture before us of the weeping Rebecca, strong in 
faith and hope, amidst the sorrow of parting from 
her nearest kindred, to be the bride of one known 
only by reputation, the eye wanders from the lordly 
retinue of her future father-in-law, waiting to es- 
cort her from her childhood's home, and rests upon 
Deborah, her nurse. The young girl's situation 
ceases to wear so lonely and isolated an aspect 
Something of past affection and companionship go 
with her. The humble guardian of her infant 
years — ^the being to whom, next to its mother, the 
developing love of the child most early and most 
fondly clings, accompanies her. Thoroughly ac- 
quainted with her girlish inclinations, prepared to 
understand and sympathize with the prejudices of 
early habit and education, her nurse had a hold upon 
her heart no other attendant could ever win. It was 
almost maternal in its character. With her, Rebecca 
could talk of the past— of her father's house— of 
her mother. With her, trust and freedom might 
exist, without lessening her dignity, or degenerating 
into improper familiarity. Affection often supplies 
the place of intellect — often avails, by its own un- 
aided tact, to produce results the combined efforts of 
genius and learning could not accomplish, unanima- 
ted by its spirit. Hie heart devotion of a servant may 
do more for the comfort and happiness of a family, 
than the mental endowments of its superior mem- 
bers. Blessed is the household that can boast of an 
affectionate and faithful domestic. We cannot know 
how much the everyday enjoyment of Rebecca was 



promoted, by the tender and watchful attention of 
the woman who had fostered her infancy, and for- 
saken her relatives and her country to dwell with 
her. Perhaps Rebecca owed to her vigilant observa- 
tion the information of Esau's hostile intentions 
toward Jacob, which induced her to send him to her 
native city. It is said that the words of the elder 
brother were reported to the mother. Who so 
likely to have ventured the disclosure as the aged 
and trusted nurse of, probably, both mother and 
children? We may, also, imagine that, after the de- 
parture of Jacob, and during his long sojourn in 
Padan Aram, Deborah was the confidant and sharer 
of Rebecca's solicitude about him, and the repository 
of many a tender message to the favorite child she 
was destined to behold no more. And when the 
death of her mistress severed the link that bound the 
old servant to Canaan, she, probably, desired and ob- 
tained the consent of Isaac to return to her native 
Mesopotamia; for it is but reasonable to suppose, 
that her attachment to Rebecca might impel her to 
the place where Jacob resided. Her affection for 
him may be inferred from her accompanying him 
from Padan Aram when she must have been very 
aged. It is not unlikely that her course was influ- 
enced by a promise to Rebecca to watch over his 
comfort as long as she lived. If this surmise be cor- 
rect, there appears a significance in the time and 
manner of her death, as reported by the historian. 
She had witnessed the tearful parting of Rebecca 
with her favorite son, when banished from his pater- 
nal roof, to prevent the crime of fratricide from rest- 
ing on his house. She was not ignorant of the 
prayers and anxiety which had followed him in bis 
wanderings. Those prayers and his mother's coun- 
sels had not been fruitless, though the heart which 
poured them forth had long been silent in the grave. 
The solitary pilgrim, who went from his chilhood's 
home supported by his « staff," was returning an 
affluent man. Having, by his affectionate and judi- 
cious conduct, effected a reconciliation with his 
brother, and gratefully acknowledged the hand of 
God in all his prosperity, he journeys onward to 
Hebron. He reaches Luz, a place associated in his 
mind with the most eventful period of his existence. 
It was there he slept, when, in years gone by, a sad 
and lonely outcast, he fled from Esau's wrath — it 
was there that one of the most transporting visions 
that ever visited the mental view, rose upon his 
dream, giving encouragement to his youthful hopes, 
and assuring him of the protection of Heaven in bis 
future career. He pauses to erect an altar as a me- 
morial of his gratitude, and, with his whole family, 
renders an ascription of praise to the God who had 
so prospered and sustained him. The narration of 
these joyful thanksgivingB is interrupted by a pro- 
phetic «6ii<," as if the penman would prepare us 
for tidings of sorrow, and then follows the announce- 
ment of Deborah's death: « But Deborah, Rebecca's 
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nurae, died, and she was buried beneath Bethel, un- 
der an oak: and the name of it was called AUon- 
bachuth," which signifies the "oak of mourning." 
The imagination is at once excited by the brief but 
comprehensiye account, and wanders back to the 
starting point of her history, follows her through her 
long pilgrimage, and acknowledges the propriety of 
the distinction which crowned its close. We feel 
that her death occurred precisely at the right mo- 
ment. The emotions which struggled in her breast, 
as she bowed before the altar of Bethel, might haye 
been expressed, in the words of Simeon, <'Now, 
Lord, let thy servant depart in peace." She had 
seen the desire of her heart realized in the piety and 
success of Jacob. The strong^ which had hitherto 
supported her was no longer needed; and, full of 
years, she resigned her soul in peace, surrounded by 
the grandchildren of her mistress. The name be- 
stowed upon the tree which marked her resting- 
place, is the record of the affectionate regret with 
which they laid her there. The relations of life are 
all appointed by God, and given, like the diversity of 
spiritual bestowments, *<to every man to profit 
withal." The true dignity of position consists in 
the propriety with which its duties are discharged. 
When charity pervades the atmosphere of home, 
that charity so beautifully defined by St Paul, all 
the inmates realize its heathful, cheering influence. 
If consideration and kindness be exercised, by the 
responsible members, toward those occupying a 
lowlier place, with whom their everyday existence 
is 80 closely identified, they will, generally, meet a 
respondent attention to their interests and happi- 
ness. I look upon an aged domestic, who, for suc- 
cessive generations, has been part and parcel of one 
family, with peculiar emotions. I have frequently 
remarked the pride and pleasure with which those 
ancient chroniclers of the race they have served so 
long, associate themselves with its being, and treas- 
ure up its legends. Nor does the slavery which 
we justly deprecate as the foulest blot on our 
national escutcheon, affect this loyalty, or root out 
those emotions. God has put some neutralizing 
drops into the most bitter cup. There prevails a 
kind of clanish spirit among the sable tenants of 
well-ordered households, which inclines them to rally 
round the descendants of those whom their ancestors 
recognized as masters. Long after emancipation has 
sundered the visible bond of dependence, they will 
speak, with apparent interest, of former association, 
and, in times of need, or of affliction, resort to 
them for succor and sympathy with an undefined 
feeling of identification and right Books have been 
written on a variety of subjects. It would be well 
if some competent pen would furnish one on the 
mutual duties of master, or mistress, and servant 
Much might be done to render more agreeable, 
and even to throw some gleams of sunshine over 
the toilsome drudgery of daily household labor. 



Gentleness may be combined with firmness, and 
indulgence with authority, although the union is 
more frequently admitted in theory than practice. 
Perhaps every human heart possesses some chord 
which may be taught to vibrate in harmony with 
our most despotic requisitions, if we could learn the 
art of touching it properly. But there should be no 
despotic requisition on the part of those who govern. 
Obedience to domestic rule is essential to order, and 
should, therefore, be claimed. Habit renders it easy. 
We believe that skillful management may make it 
pleasant To get the household machinery into reg- 
ular motion, its various parts adapted to their specific 
purposes, and to each other, is the grand difficulty. 
Once thus arranged, it will proceed harmoniously, if 
not musically. But, ah! that arrangement — how 
much it costs! What untiring, persevering effort! — 
what repeated failures! — ^what numerous disappoint- 
ments! — what trials of temper! — ^what self-reproach- 
es! — what mortifications and vexations! — ^yea, like 
" the godly sorrow " of the Corinthians, "what care- 
fulness — what clearing of ourselves — ^what indigna- 
tion — what fear — ^what vehement desire — what zeal — 
what revenge!" And then must be superadded an 
experimental acquaintance with the whole list of 
virtues prescribed by the apostle. " Giving all dili- 
gence, add to your faith virtue; and to virtue, 
knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to 
temperance, patience; and to patience, godliness; 
and to godliness, brotherly kindness; and to broth- 
erly kindness, charity." These things mutt be in 
us, and abound. But let not the picture discourage 
us. We should aim at success. Even if we person- 
ally fail, our attempts may impart lessons to those 
who may accomplish more. All science, as con- 
nected with man, is essentially progressive in its 
character. That of government, whether of nations, 
or households, must be so. The elements of human 
nature are the same, indeed, through every genera- 
tion; but the combinations in individual representa- 
tions are almost endless. One experiment suggests 
another. The first spark of a great improvement 
may glimmer for ages, ere its light be augmented, or 
rendered advantageous. And though, in the Chris- 
tian's rule of life, there can be neither change nor 
improvement, whether applied to the government 
of himself, his family, or the Church, the dimness 
and discrepancy of the moral vision makes the 
attainment of perfection difficult in all. Who does 
not, however, anticipate the arrival of that glorious 
period, when the will of God shall be done on the 
earth as in heaven? One family, brought under the 
control of that will now, would present a model 
more precious than human genius ever wrought, and 
be a universal blessing. What aspirant after moral 
excellence has not dreamed of creating such a para- 
dise, and how many have wept in secret at the fail- 
ure of their efforts? Would that the youthful read- 
ers of this sketch might be influenced by the 
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iraagiaation of a home, where the will of God is the 
presiding spirit, to prepare themselyes to make it 
theirs! Would that those mothers, who so seda- 
lonsly seek to have their danghten educated, (in the 
worldly sense of the term,) wonid train them for 
household rule— to be the gaardians and constructors 
of the happiness of home! Then, indeed, would we 
see the dawn of the millennium. 

The law of kindness on the lips— 

The law of love within the breaat, 
Hath gilded many a dark eelipse, 

And ligbt on even toil impieand. 
RuIM by its power, the household chain 

Through every link with freedom moves; 
Or if one Jarring string complairt. 

It only the exception proves. 
Few are the hearts which have no chords 

Responsive to a kindly hand- 
That gentle tones, and pleasant words, 

Cannot with, mastering sway command. 
Man sitteth at the nation*8 helm, 

And sword, and wealth, and law are his; 
But home is woman's proper realm; 

Her sceptre patient kindness is. 



BEAUTY, PIETY, AND DEATH. 

I SAW her fair and blooming as the rose, 
Whose opening petals drink morn's dewy ray. 

Or as the queenly star, which beauteous glows 
In peerless light, to ope the coming day. 

Light was her step amid the festiTO throng — 
The witching waltz — the gleeful, merry play; 

And bright the circles which she moved among; 
But none more bright, or proudly gay than she. 

Lowly amidst a weeping throng she knelt. 
With nodding plume, and fashion's gay attire; 

Nor ask her prayer, nor what that hour she felt. 
She rose; her cheek glowed with devotion's fire. 

No more she moved mid pleasure's giddy throng. 
Nor sought for bliss in fashion's proud array; 

And many, wondering, asked why one so young 
Should dash life's mirthful cup so quick away. 

But on her face there beamed a lovelier light. 
And on her coral lips a sweeter smile; 

And angel-spirits might have loved the sight 
Of one so beautiful — so free from guile. 

An angel came and gently touched her cheek» 
And laid his hand upon her marble brow: 

Cold was that hand, and yet she bowed her meek, 
And in earth's tranquil bosom slumbers now. 

But, ere she slept, she spoke of visions bright — 
Of sefaph music, and of cherub bands; 

And saw, reposing fair in heaven's own light. 
The fadeless bowers of a happier land. 
Vol. VII.— 23 



BOOKS AND READING. 

BT X. W. OIIAT. 

** The fount of 111^, outbursting from the throne 
Of God, the deep Pierian fountain pare. 
And Stygii^ pool, boiling damnation up- 
All, all are open wide, and pouring out 
Their various flood upon the thirsty world." 

WmcN thousands of volumes are piled up within 
the precincts of a single library — ^when, in every 
city, and town, and village in the country, books 
have become an object of commerce-^when the press 
is dropping her periodicals and papers at the door of 
every cottage, and thought and feeling are flying, 
with lightning speed, through the length and breadth 
of the land, reading matter must be abundant. And 
it is as various as it is abundant. The historian has 
made his record, tiie philosopher has spoken, the 
sensualist has belched forth his unholy passions, and 
the amateur of fiction, aloft on 

" Imagination's airy wing," 
has told his dubious tale. And now, gentle reader, 
while we inquire for a moment into the character 
of books, and their adaptation to the respective pow- 
ers of the human mind, we urge the importance of 
a rigid discrimination in the choice of your reading. 

Books may be regarded as the embodiment of the 
light of ages past, whether elicited by reason or ex- 
perience, or derived by observation; and it ought to 
inspire our gratitude to God, that we may, at pleas- 
ure, unseal its beams, and command its radiance 
upon our pathway to the tomb. 

A due regard to the powers with which we are en- 
dued, should determine the character of our reading. 

It is a conscious fiict that the mind can treasure 
up knowledge — ^the knowledge of transpiring and 
passing events — and that it can retain this knowledge 
for purposes of future usefulness and happiness. 
The mind is reaptive as well BBpereqtiive; and, while 
it surveys the present, it can, through the medium 
of history, and aided by the imagination, traverse 
the broad and eventful past, linger among its mani- 
fold scenes, follow its restless changes, sigh at the 
tomb of fallen greatness, or, hanging upon the skirts 
of war or pestilence, shudder at its cruelties, or weep 
over its sufferings. It can throw its comprehensive 
embrace around all that is important, and, with God- 
like ubiquity and power, bear it off to the present 
and make it its own. History is the sanctuary of 
narrative truths, the home of facts; and, as such, 
it addresses the understanding. If, by its perusal, 
the feelings are affected, or the heart moved, it is 
incidental. It is not so much the centre of heat, as 
light; and its great object is to enlighten the mind, 
rather than warm the heart. Including biography, 
it is the grand panorama at which we may gaze, till 
we know more of the past than the present, and are 
as familiar with the great and good among the dead, 
as with our personal friends. It is the voice of 
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wisdom heard from the stormy pait, admonishing^ us 
of the daties and responsibilities of the present, and 
warning us of the dangers and uncertainties of the 
future, and, therefore, worthy of our profoundest 
attention. But we hasten. 

Again: man is endued with reasoning powers. He 
can not only retain important truths, but, by com- 
paring what he does know, with things in some 
respects unknown, he can discover the unknown. 
By instituting such comparisons, he has already 
greatly extended the boundary of human wisdom, 
and increased tlje sum of human happiness. The 
power to do this Is called reason; and, doubtless, it 
is not only proper, but highly important, to read such 
works as are addressed to our reasAn. Of- this kind 
are philosophical works in general. Their perusal 
tends, directly and powerfully, to improve the reason- 
ing powers, and elevate us in the scale of being. 
Man, unimproved by grace or study, is the image of 
the great God in ruins; and, with a nature that 
claims kindred with the seraphs, he gropes his ob- 
scure way down to the chambers of eternal uight, 
scarcely ever turning 

" A brute, nnconieious gaise to heaven." 
But the philosopher, recast into the hands of God, 
and purified from sin, stands forth again in the re- 
stored image of his maker, God, and sees 

** Glory in tlie graa, and splendor in the flower." 
With his soul purged from vulgar prejudices and 
fears, 

** He climbs the heights of yonder stanry road, 
Rising throogb nature up to nature's God." 
Doctor Young has told us, that 

** An underout astronomer ia mad;** 
and it cannot be doubted, that the profound deduc- 
tions of homan reason tend to inspire sentiments of 
gratitude to God. But the great object of philoso- 
phy, like that of history, is not to move upon the 
heart and passions, but to enlighten and gratify the 
intellectual nature of man. 

When, six thousand years ago, the fiat of creative 
Power poured forth a fresh magnificence, and philo- 
sophic man was introduced upon the stage, amid the 
new-born realities that thronged earth and heaven, 
he began to observe and reason, and the light of 
science commenced its feeble illuminations. Dim 
was its radiance, and dense the ambient darkness. 
At last, the genius of inquiry stooped over the world, 
flash after flash of the peering intellect streamed 
across the brow of night. Reason threw off her mag- 
nificent coruscations, and the day arose. Thanks 
to God, that we live to bask in its meridian efful- 
gence! Works on natural, intellectual, and moral 
philosophy, replete with the finest deductions of hu- 
man wisdom, and pre-eminently calculated to feast 
the reason, invite the rich and the poor to their 
gratifying contents. And we earnestly recommend 
them to tho attention of the young. They are the 
oracles of nature, speaking out of God's great temple, 



to the infinite gratification and good of mankind; 
and it is a pleasing thought, that we need not go 
upon a pilgrimage to foreign lands to benefit from 
their wisdom. They will fortify the soul against 
superstition, fanaticism, and ultraism; and, asso- 
ciated with the Bible, will do much to preserve man 
in all his dignity, amid the degenerating and corrupt- 
ing influences that are brought to bear upon him in 
the world; and, as such, they are worthy of our 
profoundest attention.' 

Man is a moral, religious being. Whether Jew, 
Christian, Mohammedan, or Pagan, he bows at his 
shrine, and worships; and all will concede, we believe, 
that as much of his present and ultimate happiness 
depends upon the proper exercise and development 
of his moral nature, as upon those of any other. It 
is in acts of devotion, that the Christian enjoys that 
hallowed unction from on high, which transforms hell 
to heaven, and, as he looks down the long future, 
fills him with rapturous anticipations. 

Then, it is not only proper, but important, to read 
those works which address his moral powers, and 
inspire his devotions. 

Of this class is the Bible, He that cannot press it 
to his bosom, with a holy gratitude that mounts up 
to heaven, is yet in the " gall of bitterness, and the 
bonds of iniquity." As a history, it is the oldest, 
and, in some respects, the best in the world. As a 
moral code — a system of moral philosophy, it is the 
most reoBonabU that ever claimed the attention of 
the human mind. Its study will, doubtless, improve 
man as a sentient intelligence. But its great object 
is to effect a moral renovation of the world. The 
region of its influence is the heart, and sanctification 
of the heart its object. It would detach our affec- 
tions from the world, and lift them up to heaven, 
thus nourishing and strengthening our moral powers. 
It unvails to us the character of God, and exhibits 
his ** bowels of compassion " in a thousand gracious 
promises, thus inspiring our devotions, and nourish- 
ing within us the tender emotions of love and grati- 
tude. Idolatrous worldling, «thou fool, this night 
thy soul shall be required of thee." Daughter of 
afflictions, trusting in God, look up: «As thy days 
are, so shall thy strength be." 

** Skeptic, spare that book. 
Touch not a single leaf, 
Nor on its pages look 
With eyes of unbelief.** 

Of this class are the lives and publications of holy 
men. He who sits down to Wesley, or Watson, or 
kindred authors, gets up a stronger and a better man. 
Of this class, also, are some of the poetical works 
extant But here we must discriminate with cau- 
tion. Poetry is the language of passion— often of 
excited and unholy passion. Fancy and feeling 
constitute its element; and, generally, its object is 
to play with the imagination, or move upon the 
affections — the great deep of the heart. That much 
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of our poetry is obscure, and fictitious in char- 
acter, and dangerously corrupting in influence, is 
lamentably true; and we are sometimes warned of 
the enchantment of the "muse," without discrim- 
ination. But it' would be worse than sacrilege, to 
bring the chaste and hallowed strains of poesy elite, 
the inspiring effusions of ransomed spiritB, calcu- 
lated, as they are, to light up the dark empire of the 
soul, and melt the heart to tenderness, under the ban 
of censure. We should not, then, reject all, but, naris 
emunete, choose those only, which, while they en- 
lighten the mind, and warm the heart, do not nour- 
ish within the breast an unholy or morbid passion. 
May I suggest, as a general rule, that, in the depart- 
ment of belles-lettres, we read only the productions 
of yirtnons and good men? I am aware that this 
will keep out of the hand Shakspeare, Byron, Tom 
Moore, and other renowned authors; and it may 
keep out of the mtnd some rare and happy thoughtB. 
But it will keep out of the heart an unholy influ- 
ence, and save time for reading what is more highly 
beneficial, and free from their corruptions. But we 
pass, to glance at the world of fiction. 

Man is endued with the powers of imagination. 
The truth of this proposition is attested by every 
man's consciousness; and, from the existence of 
such a faculty in the hufean mind, the propriety of 
novel reading is sometimes urged. We are gravely 
asked, "Why do we possess this faculty, if it be not 
right to exercise it; and, if it be right to exercise it, 
why not indulge in * fictitious reading?' " That it 
is not only proper, but important to exercise this 
faculty, cannot be doubted; but that novel reading 
is a proper exercise of it, is a wm sequitur — it does 
not follow. We believe that the imagination is act- 
ing out of its sphere, when it pushes off from all 
creation, to waste its energies in conjuring up ideals 
that can have no counterpart in real life. Besides, 
man is an impassioned being, and, unregenerated, 
his passions are unholy, and tend to greater depravity. 
Does this need proof? I ask the testimony of all 
experience and observation. Now, the novels extant, 
the ten thousand "late publications" and "news- 
paper yarns," that swarm America as did the locusts 
Egypt, are, generally, pressing appeals to some de- 
generate passion. I need not stop to prove it. Love, 
licentiousness, ambition, or revenge, constitutes the 
burden of the enchanting tale, as is attested by the 
most cursory observation. For the honor of Ameri- 
can literature, and American genius, and American 
piety, would that they were not so often charged 
with infidelity and profanity! By ministering a mo- 
mentary gratification to the thirsting passions, it 
nourishes them in the tortured bosom, increases their 
morbid insensibility, and the current of that unholy 
tide that so strongly bean off its victims to ruin. 
Hence, too, the enchantment of novels, and the 
peculiar tastes of novel readers. They neither en- 
lighten the mind, nor improve the heart; and, hence, 



he who aspires tf higher attainments in knowledge 
and holiness, does not read them. He rejects them, 
as an intellectual and moral evil of the highest grade. 

We do not, then, object to novel reading because 
it exercises the imagination, but because, by it, it is 
nnprofitably exercised, and prostituted to the gratifi- 
cation of onsanctified passions. We would not 
choke and smother the passions, and damp the ardor 
of the imagination. We would not strip life uf its 
sentimentality, and sink down the young and the 
old into an unfeeling and undistinguished monotony. 
Let the imagination plume itself for flightB of dexter- 
ous daring, and, with history, ransack the past — ^with 
geography, travel round the world — ^with astron- 
omy, scour the heavens — with philosophy, plunge 
into the darkest abyss of nature, or, with theology, 
mount up to heaven, and burn before the throne of 
the Almighty. And let the passions live, and act, 
each in its appropriate sphere. While the throbbing 
heart beats a march to heaven, we cherish an impas- 
sioned existence; but, when it poun forth "hot vol- 
umes," that consume as the fires of hell, shall we 
indulge it longer, and even prostitute the imagination 
to its nourbhment? God forbid! 

But may we not enter a world of fiction, where 
chastity is endirined and sacred, and when fancy 
plays round the heart only to light up a dark scene, 
or beguile the troubled spirit? In the forcible lan- 
guage of Watson, we answer: " Is the real world so 
barren of incident, that we must create an ideal one 
to furnish it? Is man, as he is, so barren a subject 
of speculation, that we must contemplate him aa 
a faultless, or faulty monster, that the world never 
saw? Is it so difficult to find originals, that we must 
ever laugh at the daubing of caricature? It is a libel 
upon our Maker — it is a satire upon humanity." 
The fair inference from all this is, that, though we 
aie endued with powera of imagination, in all our 
reading we should discriminate between the substan- 
tial and fictitious; and that, of all those works which 
are addressed to the passions, or are calculated to 
reach and affect the heart, we should read only the 
productions of Christian authora. 



JOHN HAMPDEN. 
This name is an honored one in English history. 
John Hampden was one of the five members of the 
house of commons, proscribed by King Charles the 
First. He was a leader in the Parliamentary reform 
measures; and, afterward, a general in the field. 
Noble by birth, and a prince in fortune, his moral 
character never received a stain. In the battle of 
Chalgrove Field he was mortally wounded in the 
shoulder, and lived only a few weeks afterward. Pro- 
nounced a rebel while Itving, and even when dead, 
his grave is norw visited by the brave and virtuous of 
all lands, and patriots of both hemispheres have 
watered his ashes with their tears. 
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Thk infant inmate of the nursery shakes his rat- 
tle, and is delighted; the schoolboy spins his top, and 
flies his kite, and is amased; the little schoolmiss, 
between her study-hours, builds her mimic parlor, 
dresses her miniature lady-doII, and deems herself 
an almost woman; the aduU child, too, who esteems 
himself superior to the vulgar crowd, has his play- 
house — that modern school of vice, the theatre, or 
the opera. In this sink of wickedness are employed 
all means to please the taste, bewitch the senses, 
and lead the listener from virtue's paths. The actor 
imitates, in tone and gesture, the character he repre- 
sents, varying each, according to the frivolous taste 
of those who are spell- bound, with passions, at his 
bidding — whose various emotions and affections are 
contending for the mastery of the whole man. The 
imagination is deluded — a dupe to deception of the 
most unwholesome character. The spectator lives 
in a world of fancy — of fiction. He is billow-tossed 
upon the stormy sea of passion, which is controlled 
entirely by the dangerous eloquence of the performer. 
He who listens with rapt intensity, sobs in real grief 
at counterfeit misery, and laughs heartily at the ribald 
jest of his mimic hero. He is delighted at supposed 
happiness; and in an ecstasy of rage, at artificial ras- 
cality, is ready to annihilate the imaginary knave, 
who has been guilty of such baseness. 

He who has no more rational method of amusing 
himself after the toils, or, perchance, the idleness of 
the day, at night seeks this nursery of vice, to drown 
corroding reflection, or carking care — that he may 
drink the bewitching draught, which, like Lethe's wa- 
ters, procures release from misery, temporary though 
it be, but to plunge the erring victim into a more ruin- 
ous state of mental and moral degradation. 

Philosophers tell us that the passions exert a pow- 
erful influence on the thonghtB, language, character, 
and happiness of men. The play-house is the fittest 
place to call forth the worst feelings, and exercise 
the worst passions of the human breast Virtue de- 
mands that redlf not imaginary good — real, not im- 
aginary evil, be the objects of love and hatred. But 
in the play-house all is imaginary — nothing is real. 
Those practices which we witness most frequently 
become most familiar and pleasing to us. Contact 
with vice is, even to the wisest and most virtuous, 
fraught with danger. 

One might say of plays, as Luther said of Rome, 
«He who goes for the first time, goes to seek" 
baseness and vulgarity; <'the second time, he finds 
them; and the third time, he brings them away 
with him under his cloak; but now, people are 
become so clever, that they make the three journeys 
in one." 

This place of amusement is made enticing by all 



that can call forth the delightful emotions of the 
spectator. Music and poetry, with their rapturous 
symphonies — ^grace and genius, with their eloquent 
power — history and rhetoric, with their classic beauty, 
there delight the more intellectual portion of the fas- 
cinated crowd. But there is heard no praise to Je- 
hovah in the thrilling but unholy melody. No knee 
is bent in suppliance, or thanksgiving to the Lord of 
hosts. No penitent sinner, eloquent in his extrem- 
ity, is pleading the merits of a Savior's blood. There 
is beautiful mimic scenery spread out to cheat the 
eye; but there can be no soft- tinted rainbow,. with 
its hues so gorgeous, and, 

^ With a wing on the Mrth, and a wing on the ms,*' 
hung out as a covenant between God and man. 
There are the works of Shakspeare and Racine, and 
a thousand others, heralded and acted; but never 
within its walls is the tragedy of Calvary told to 
blind and dying men. 

There is another theatre, so vast man's eye has 
never scanned — hia foot never trodden — hia concep- 
tion never understood it; for its bounds are beyond 
the comprehension of the human mind. Man's in- 
tellect is incapable of grasping its immensity— of 
contemplating its scenery— of viewing its actors. 
Its foundations were laid when man was not. God, 
its sole proprietor, is the only being capable of fully 
comprehending his work, and of viewing the whole 
at one ** coup d'cgU,^* The situation of this theatre 
is unrivaled — ^its architecture magnificent. It is the 
umver$e — God's theatre. In this mighty pUny-houte 
have been acted the most important and wonderful 
dramas conceivable. At its opening, about six thou- 
sand years ago, the first grand^rama was performed. 
The whole occupied six periods, or days. Its effects 
will be known, and its praises celebrated to all eter- 
nity. Near two thousand years after, another moat 
extraordinary scene was acted, the likeness of which 
never before was, and never can again be viewed by 
man. A world of waters was the stage — a world of 
human beings the victims. 

Again and again has our planet been witness of 
the parts of one great drama, which will close only 
when time shall cease to be. One act of deep iuter- 
est had for its place of exhibition the city of Nain. 
A widow wept for her only son, about to be con- 
signed to the last resting-place of the dead on earth. 
A word from Him who had life-giving power, and 
the bands of death were burst — the restored son 
again comforted his mother. 

There were two meek, maiden sisters dwelling in 
a happy cottage of Bethany. One only brother was 
their soul protector, and yet he might not always be 
spared to them. For a wise purpose, he was per- 
mitted to sicken and die. The sisters mourned his 
loss, and the more deeply, for their Friend — ^their 
Comforter — ^their Master was away. But he came, 
and Laxarus was restored to life, health, and happi- 
ness with his pious sisters. 
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There was a iwene of BarprisiDg grandeur on Si- 
nai's Mount. It was illuminated by the living light 
of heaven — the leaping, forked lightning. The artil- 
lery of the upper regions, with its hoarse, tempestu- 
ons howl, gave awful solemnity to the scene. The 
mountain, like a king among his subjects, wore a 
crown more superb than ever graced a human mon- 
arch's brow — a cloudy wreath of misty, gray, im- 
penetrable gloom. A trumpet's voice, exceeding 
loud, re-echoed from the rocky flanks of Sinai, till 
all who heard were filled with a fearful trembling. 
A murky smoke enveloped the spot; for God, its 
author, had there descended, in a chariot of fire, to 
converse with man. No terrible eruption from 
Hecla's bosom could have been more terrible; for 
« the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a fur* 
naoe, and the whole mountain quaked greatly." 
Longer and louder waxed the trumpet's sound, 
when Moses ascended to the presence of Deity; but 
the people might not touch the Mount, nor gaze on 
Hintt the holy One, lest they perish. Forty days 
dwelt that favored lawgiver in the audience-room of 
Jehovah; and when he descended again, to walk 
once more among the haunts of man, his coun- 
tenance continued to wear so superhuman a resplen- 
dence, that the people could not look thereon. As 
the natural sun pains the uncovered eye that gases 
toward it, so the supernatural glow of this reflection 
of the Sun of righteousness needed to be obscured 
from the vision of Israel. Where, among modern 
plays, shall we look for a scene like this? 

Another tragedy, of thrilling and universal inter- 
est, was exhibited about four thousand years after 
the opening of this grand panorama. The principal 
Actor was the wisest and most perfect being that ever 
wore the human semblance. The whole, consisting 
of several acts, occupied, in its performance, thirty- 
three years, and ended with the death, burial, resur- 
rection, and ascension of his human nature, and the 
triumph of his divinity. By the first great drama, 
man was produced — by the last, he was redeemed, 
nobly, yet undeservedly, from everlasting destruc- 
tion. 

Many and bloody have been the minor, though 
tragic scenes, since that period, on this little star, 
which is to the universe as but a drop in the vast 
ocean. Daring the sixteenth century, half the 
world was convulsed with wars of unholy con- 
quest — ^tragedies which ended in the death of thou- 
sands of the actors. And what will be the result 
of the horrid drama now in action on our southern 
stage? Already have thousands fallen — murdered 
victims to unholy passions, and ambitious thirst for 
conquest. Pennsylvania mourns the loss of her 
gifted Ringgold and Watson; Kentucky, her gallant 
M'Kee and Clay; Illinois, her brave Hardin; and 
Arkansas, her intrepid Yell. O, may the scene 
soon change — ^the present is too sad I Many a heart 
now mourns over the loss of friends. 



DOING GOOD. 



BT RXT. R. W. ▲LZ.Sir. 



" Wbo went aboat doing good." 



Jn doing good to othen, we are conferring ineoti- 
mable bleeeinge upon ouraelvee. That we should not 
do good merely in view of this fact, or that this 
should not be the only motive to usefulness, we 
freely admit; but still we are permitted to have some 
reference to our own happiness and well-being, in 
our efibrts to be useful to others. To labor with 
nothing in view but our own individual good, is the 
selfishness which we have already condemned; and 
to labor for the good of others, without any refer- 
ence to our own happiness, present or future, is a 
« disinterested benevolence" at variance with the 
Scripture teachings on the subject. Moses «had 
respect unto the recompense of reward;" Paul kept 
his eye steadily fixed on *< the crown of life," and 
the Savior taught his disciples to "rojoice rather that 
their names were written in heaven." 

All who properly engage in works of beneficence, 
will find it exceedingly profitable to themselves. 
All eflTorts put forth for the good of man have a re- 
flex action: they will be felt on those who make 
them, as well as on those who are the immediate ob- 
jects of them. Beneficence gives stability of Chris- 
tian character — ^keeps all the graces of the spirit in 
a vigorous, healthy state— enables us to overcome 
difficulties in the way of our spiritual prosperity — 
refines, polishes, and, to some extent, perfects Chris- 
tian character, and furnishes the purest enjoyment. 

On the last thought we will detain the reader a 
few moments. There is a luxury in doing good. 
An unspeakable satisfaction always attends this 
work. Dear reader, did you ever do good to the 
souls or bodies of men, without feeling a real pleas- 
ure in it? Have not your happiest hours been hours 
devoted to this work? Have you not sometimes felt 
that your enjoyment could hardly be enhanced while 
engaged in the work of philanthropy? Blessed em- 
ployment! — that of angels, and of the best and pur- 
est spirits of earth! — ^that in which thousands of no- 
ble hearts, too choice for earth, have toiled, suffered, 
and died! Died, did I say! Their bodies, it is true, 
slumber in the tomb, awaiting the glorious ** resur- 
rection of the just;" but their pure spirits mingle 
in the delightful exercises of the celestial paradise, 
while on earth they live embalmed in the memories 
of the good, the noble, and the great of all genera- 
tions. << Their works follow them." They loved 
their work: it "made their hearts rejoice:" it af- 
forded them the purest, sweetest pleasure. Reader, 
imitate them, if you would be happy on earth, and 
ultimately find a place in the first constellation of 
heaven. 

An excellent lady belonging to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, in the city of N., devoted most of her 
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time in doings good to othen. She was kind, modest, 
afiable, and patient. Her very coantenance bespoke 
the goodness of her heart. A serenity sat upon her 
** brow," and her eye evidently expressed the benev- 
olence of her soul. Her whole character seemed to 
be formed for an angel of mercy. At the sick bed, 
the cottage of poverty, the house of bereavement, 
and at the altar of inquiring penitents, she was often 
found administering instruction, relief, and consola- 
tion. She was always happy, because always doing 
good. She had learned that well-doing affords the 
richest enjoyments — that doing good to others and 
the purest pleasure are inseparably connected. *' Re- 
joice and do good" was a Scriptural requirement, 
which she seemed never to forget, and which she ob- 
served with the strictest fidelity. Though not rich, 
she always had enough for her own comfort, and, as 
occasion required, to administer to the necessities of 
others. She had realized, to a considerable extent, 
the truth of the Scripture: " Trust in the Lord, and 
do good, and verily thou shalt be fed." May some 
guardian angel attend thee through all thy future 
meanderings to the promised rest, and there, amid 
the greetings of kindred spirits, '<reap" Uie rewards 
of «< well-doing!" 

Doing good it often tpoken of in the Scriptures as a 
work of the highesi moment, and is there urged as a most 
imperious duty. We are there taught that "man" 
is *<to do good in his life" — that we are <*to do 
good and communicate" — that, "as we have oppor- 
tunity, we are to do good unto all men " — ^that we 
are not to be " weary in well-doing;" and that we 
are to be " zealous in good works." Thus do the 
Scriptures speak on the subject They are clear, 
definite, positive — no language can be more direct 
and unequivocal. Reader, do they thus speak to 
you? Are you the individual addressed? If so, 
make no apologies— offer no excoses— immediately 
commence the work of doing good, "and do it with 
thy might." Remember that God hath sent thee 
into his vineyard to labor for him. "Thy work 
is fitted to thy powers. It is for thee and thee 
only." If it remains undone, who can contemplate 
the results without alarm? Thy negligence may 
not " tarnish the Savior's crown, or dim a single ray 
of his ineiiable glory;" but it may wring from thy 
agonizing spirit unavailing regfetB. 

Many noble spirits, from a pressing sense of duty, 
have consecrated their all to this God-like work, and 
have entered, with becoming zeal, some department 
in the great field of usefulness. We should delight 
to mention some of their names, were it proper; for 
their names are "like ointment poured forth;" but 
we must be content to let their works speak. 
"Their praise is in all the Churches, and their 
record on high." They are wielding an influence 
far-reaching in its results. By their abundant and 
well-adapted labon, they are, to a great extent, 
shaping and fashioning the nation's character — ^they 



are directing the nation's energies — ^they are giving 
the national mind a bias for the most beneficial and 
glorious achievements. 

A life of usefulness wiU be crowned with the rewards 
of heaven. " Glory, honor, and peace," are prom- 
ised "to every man that worketh good." How this 
reward is obtained, we are thus informed: " By pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing we seek for glory, 
honor, immortality, eternal life." When it will be 
obtained, the apostle informs us: "Let us not be 
weary in well-doing; for, in due season, we shall reap, 
if we faint not" Many difficulties may attend our 
labors; but the reward is certain. "He that goeth 
forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall, 
doubtless, come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him." 

To enjoy the glorious rewards of heaven after 
a life of usefulness, how transportingly delight- 
ful! There our toils will all be over, and "the 
rest shall be glorious." How sweet is rest often 
after the toils and labors of the day! How sweet 
will the rest of heaven be to the Christian, when 
life's toils are past! Delightful thought! What 
Christian can contemplate it in the present world 
without joy! What will its participation be in 
heaven! It is not the joy the traveler feels when 
he stops for the night to rest his weary limbs, amid 
the excessive toil of his jonrneyings, but the joy 
he will feel when he finds himself safe at his jour- 
ney's end — ^not the joy the soldier feels amid the 
strife and labon of the battle-field, but the joy that 
will swell his bosom, when he shall have returned 
from the scene of conflict, crowned with the honors 
of victory. 

There is friendship in heaven. Christian friend- 
ship, though sweet on earth, is often mixed with 
sorrow. 

** Friend after friend departs; 
Who bath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of liearts. 

That knows not here an end. 
O, were this world oar onJy rest, 
Living or dying, none were blest.** 
No sundering of ties in heaven — no partings expe- 
rienced there — no evils there to mar or disturb our 
friendship! How delightful to meet with those we 
loved on earth! With them, perhaps, we prayed 
and suffered in the cause of God — ^with them, we 
fought and conquered; now we are permitted to 
renew the friendship, commenced on earth, where it 
will ripen into the bliss of heaven. 

May none of the readers of the Repository lose 
the rewards of heaven ! Having fulfilled my prom- 
ise, I will leave the theme for the present, praying 
that those who have read what I have hastily written 
on the subject, may be led to greater usefulness, and 
finally participate in the approbation and rewards of 
the " good and faithful servants." May they follow 
their divine Master in the great work of benevolence, 
and at last obtain the heavenly reward! 
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Evert event of life is an epoch in our history, 
leavinfr its improBs on the receivings mind, and, im- 
portant as its consequence, tends to facilitate or 
retard the great object of human existence. 

Life is made up of a succession of changes— of 
changes, not in the nature of things themselves, but 
consisting of an ever-varying difference, or succes- 
sion of like appearances. 

All events may leave impressions on the mind; bat 
it can generally control or govern these impressions. 
And, amid the almost Infinite variety of "changes," 
is it not impossible to gain, and continue a oneness 
of character? We answer, if character depends 
upon following every change, then it must be yielded 
an impossibility. But, character has its standard, 
long since established by One, Who, grasping in his 
infinite understanding the long variety of time, has 
regulated its essential characteristics by his own 
perfect model. 

Character never changes; but persons change, 
who, at different times, may really possess difi*erent 
characters. Were it not so, there could be no refor- 
mation in life, or any delinquencies in conduct. A. 
may be a drunkard to-day, and to-morrow sign the 
pledge, and ever after be a sober man. 

But, we did not intend to write an essay on char- 
acter in general: we will be content to speak of one 
feature only — Christian character; nor do we intend 
to dwell on the various elements that constitute the 
Christian. We will consider, at present, that essen- 
tial, but not too frequent trait — *' oneness of charac- 
ter." By this we mean a regularity and consistency 
of Christian deportment. 

Suppose the Christian before us, arrayed in the 
heavenly "adorning" of virtue. He is yet a pro- 
bationer for eternity. Though started in the right 
" way," still danger besets every side. Amid these 
difficulties, how welcome a guide — one that will steer 
the little bark safely through, and land it on the op- 
posite shore in triumph! The Bible is such a guide: 
it is the charter of the Christian's privileges, and an 
exalted source of spiritual instruction. 

But we proceed to consider the neeessUy and ad- 
vantage of our subject — "oneness of character." 

1. It is necessary in order to stability of character. 
Without this feature, nothing valuable can be gained 
in any department in life. What constitutes a true 
friend? One who is a friend alway$. Then to 
"know Christ" should be a fixed purpose, and to be 
adhered to for ever; then shall we be "rooted and 
grounded in his love," and keep the " unity of the 
Spirit in the bonds of peace." 

2. It is necessary to a growth in the Christian 
graces. The command to grow in grace cannot be 
disregarded, without present loss and final disap- 



pointment Religion consists in doing the will of 
God. Then self must be denied, and the Christian 
will advance in spiritual enjoyment, steadily pursu- 
ing the "path of life." Paul says: " This one thing 
I do: leaving the things that are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus," even to that "crown of life," 
prepared for all that love the Savior's appearing. 

Again: tlie advantages secured to the believer, in 
the stability of Christian conduct, present our holy 
religion in its most engaging charms. And, first, it 
has "promise of the life that now is," in securing 
victory over temptation. Long as we tabernacle in 
the flesh, we may expect " divers temptations;" but, 
if we have a fixed purpose of heart to glorify God, 
we may "count it all joy," expecting soon to come 
off "more than conquerors, through Him that loves 
us." Secondly, it secures a holy state of the pas- 
sions and affections. These are governed by the 
law of love — of supreme love to God and equal love 
to others. Hence, if it be the one desire of our 
hearts and lives " His only love to know," we may 
add, 

" My panioiM hold a pleasing reign. 
While love inspires my breast." 

Finally, it will secure the most pleasing reflections 
in a dying hour, and aid the spirit in its flight to 
worlds of cloudless light on high. 



"IT IS THE LORD." 

BT SICUA CBA.RZ.OTTX. 

" It is the Lord;" then why repine? 

Though bitter draughts are mixed for thee. 
Thy life, thy all, to him resign; 
This world's no resting-place for thee. 

" It is the Lord;" he knows thy case; 
Infinite love is still the same. 
He will afford sufficient grace: 
Take' up the cross — despise the shame. 

" It is the Lord;" he will not grieve 
Nor willingly afflict his child; 
When faith is tried, he will relieve; 
Then to his will be reconciled. 

" It is the Lord;" if thy heart sink 

In these mild streams, what wilt thou do 
When, standing on life's utmost brink. 
The floods of Jordan meet thy view? 

" It is the Lord;" then weep no more. 
Though trials seem to press thee down; 
This suffering life will soon be o'er: 
Prove faithful — thou shalt wear the crown. 
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BT mttUA. OBAXLOTTB. 



Peace, active memory, nor wake 
Those tender chords that vibrate 

Those tones that o'er the spirit break 
With some remembrances of woe. 

Peace, memory! why bring: again 
The loved of other days to mind — 

The gentle form, the valued name, 
With sweet associations twined? 

Peace, memory! thou may'st not now. 
With faithful pencil trace those scenes; 

The pebbled beach, the cliff's tall brow, 
The cottage with its evergreens. 

The sloping bank, on which we played 
Through many a smiling summer day, 

The tall elms, with their cooling shade, 
As fresh as if of yesterday. 

Peace, memory! those sunny days. 

And those loved ones, have passed away: 

Immortal hope, with cheerful rays. 
Points upward to a brighter day. 



THE ANGEL HARPER. 



BT U. B. D. 



I HEARD a wild fairy boy singing last night: 
He had perched on the edge of my cap for « a height;" 
And he poured such deep melody full in my ear, 
That scarcely this morning aught else I can hear! 

You may think it was fancy; / my it was not: 
With the pert little warbler I angrily fought, 
And tried to -discomfit him oft and again; 
But it only just made him re-echo his strain. 

Then I thought I'd just listen to what he was saying: 
Each accent was clear— he on three tones was playing; 
But through his wild numbers so rapid he fled, 
That I could not distinguish a word that he said. 

Now I have heard people say, «0, the death-bell is 

ringing," 
And I'll vouch, 'twas this same fairy minstrel's wild 

singing 
That thus did alarm them! It broke on my sleep— 
A strange, plaintive melody — ^passionate — deep! 

Such a one! it recalled the bright hopes of my youth — 
First impressions of life — ^pure and lovely as truth. 
But truthless as bright; yet, so soothing their powers, 
They come o'er my heart as the dew upon flowers. 

O, how any one ever could cherish a thought, 
To that fair fairy boy with injustice so fraught. 
Is a mystery to me, since he ne'er spoke a word 
That was e'er understood, or, indeed, ever heard! 



And thus to accuse him because he doth sing, 
And tones of most unearthly richness can bring. 
Is a proof that the spirit, with prejudice blind, 
No good in the meekest and purest can find. 

0, say 'tis an angel who comes from above 
To pour on our spirits these breathings of love: 
'* Love thinketh no evil; love casteth out fear;" 
» Love seeketh his poor brother's burden to bear." 

O, list to that harper's free numbers awhile. 

And he'll change your dark scowl to a love-speaking 

smile; 
" Just listen;" and if this blest truth yon don't prove, 
'Tis because the dark side of the picture yon love! 



LINES 

COMPOSED ON THE RECEPTION OP THE REP08IT0RT. 

BT 1CR8. HXLBK TSBnaSBX.!.. 

Thou comest to me, bright messenger, 
With many garlands, wrought 

Of all the fairest, purest things 
Of intellect and thought. 

Within thy modest pages 

Thou truly dost inclose 
The lily's sweet humility, 

With the beauty of the rose. 

Thy prose is high and holy — 

To thy verse it doth belong. 
In sweet and solemn cadence. 

To bear the soul in song. 

Thine is a noble office, 

To elevate the mind. 
And lift the drooping spirit. 

From the dross of earth refin'd. 

Then, welcome, ever welcome, 
To my heart and to my home; 

With such a gentle monitor, 
I surely cannot roam 

From the paths of truth and virtue. 
Which thou dost sweetly Mend: 

Then come, and I will hail thee 
As an old, familiar friend. 

And when my mind is sorrowful. 
With bitter thoughts oppress'd, 

I'll turn thy pages o'er, and read 
The "gatherings of the west." 



GRAY'S APOSTROPHE TO LADIES. 
From hence, ye beauties, undeeeiv'd 
Know, one false step is ne'er retriev'd, 

And be with caution bold. 
Not all, that tempts your wandering e3res. 
And heedless hearts, is lawful prize; 

Not all that glisten, gold. 
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LADIES' REPOSITORY. 
JUNE, 1847. 

LITERARY SKETCHEe. 

TBX TRIUICPB OF ADRXZ.IA.V. 

Station younelf, my reader, in imagination at least, 
on some lofty elevation, in the ancient city of Rome. 
You are fond, I will suppose, of grand and imposing' 
spectacles; and I will show you one, which, perhaps, 
was never surpassed for sublimit, and may never be 
repeated in this world. 

The imperial city is thronged with people. Not only 
are all the streets crowded with one dense mass of be- 
ings, but the surrounding heights are covered with them. 
The roofs of the palaces, and temples, and both the 
roofs and windows of the lai^er dwellings, are black 
with spectators. Wherever there is a little tumulus or 
mound, there the people crowd up and stand thickest; 
and from ladders, and other similar supports, like 
swarming bees, they hang in living masses. Far away, 
and on every side farther than the eye can reach, ex- 
tends this vast sea of human beings; and there arises 
from it an indistinct murmur, which falls and swells, as 
the wind blows from or to you, like the changeful voices 
of the ocean. 

When you have surveyed this mighty scene suffi- 
ciently, lend me your eye a moment, while I point out 
the cause of a great excitement, just started on the east- 
em and outer border of this circumference of living 
beings. You can descry those men with trumpets. They 
are heralds, proclaiming the near approach of the au- 
gust emperor, Aurelian, and clearing a road for him 
through the almost solid mass of people. The heralds 
are followed by two files of lictors, one on each side of 
the royal highway, to guard it from the encroachments 
of the spectators. Another band of heralds passes along 
the avenue, to see that all is ready. Now, af^er a pause, 
a third band comes, and the royal procession follows 
close behind it. 

The imperial pomp begins with an advanced battalion 
of twenty elephants. These are supported by a platoon 
of four royal tigers. Next, a promiscuous rout of the 
most curious of animals, collected from the three known 
quarters of the globe, bring up the rear of this first di- 
vision of the triumph. 

Sixteen hundred gladiators, armed to the teeth, and 
destined to the bloody sports of the Colissaeum, very 
properly succeed this fierce array from the fields and 
forests. * 

The third division displays the wealth of Asia, the 
arms and ensigns of many conquered nations, and the 
splendid plate and wardrobe of a subjugated Syrian 
princess. 

Embassadors from the most remote climes, and from 
all the countries between Egypt and China, all dressed 
in the richest splendor, and according to their several 
customs, march along in their magnificence. 

Costly presents of gold and silver, graciously received 
by the emperor from subject provinces and cides, and 
among them imperial crowns of gold, set with rare 
pearls and diamonds, are next exhibited by a long train 
of dependenU. This is a very brilliant display, and 
dasles the eyes of the plebeian multitude. 

An immense retinue of captives, chained together at 
their wristt, and with heads drooping on thefr breasts, 
next throw a season of melancholy into the passing 
Vol. VII.— 24 



pageant. Your eye will be particularly detained, and, 
perhaps, strange feelings will rise within you, while a 
small band of Gothic heroines, styled Amaaous by the 
conqueror, pass by, in sedate and mournful sShence. So 
great is the number of c^tives, that they are a long 
time in passing; but, when the last file of common pris- 
oners has gone forward, two royal persons hold the 
mute wonder of the multitude. They are fastened to- 
gether by a golden chain, the falling ends of which are 
carried by two slaves in half purple. As they walk 
apart from the throng both before and behind them, 
you have a space, expressly left you, to contemplate 
their character, their aspect, and their condition. 

But the rush of people, and the coming of new splen- 
dors, forbid much individual discrimination. Four rich 
chariots follow in the rear of the broken-hearted cap- 
tives. The first three are hung with the ensigns of 
slavery. The fourth, decked with all the magnificence 
of oriental taste and wealth, is drawn by four stags from 
beyond the Danube, and bears the proud emperor, Au- 
relian, flushed with his eastern victories. 

In close order, in the rear of the triumphal car, 
march the Roman senate, the victorious army, and a 
promiscuous concourse of citizens and strangers. These 
last close up the grand procession. 

As the car of Aurelian moves forward, the vast crowd 
of visitors swing their arms; the matrons and maidens 
of Rome throw up their robes and scarfs; and all the 
people shout and rend the heavens with their joyful 
salutations. The emperor, full of his exaltation, trans- 
ported by the scene enacted all around him, and even 
oppressed by the weight of his glory, bows, and smiles, 
and sheds tears of joy, as he receives the homage of his 
subjects. 

While the imperial chariot is passing through the 
many triumphal arches, erected at the expense of the 
empire, and adorned by the richest spoils of art and 
nature, the august monarch alleviates the severity of 
his emotions by catching the flying garlands, showered 
from the house-tops, or thrown upon him by the sur- 
rounding multitude. Standing, at length, before the 
high altar of the Capitol, he sacrifices to his gods a 
score of white oxen, and offers up his thansgivings in 
the hearing of all the people. At the conclusion of 
these public ceremonies, the royal car moves on again ; 
and, when it halts before the great gate leading into the 
palace of the Caesars, the emperor is almost happy to 
make his escape from the intolerable adulations of the 
populace. Reclining, at last, upon his Roman couch of 
state, or on his oriental divan of costly manufacture, his 
heart swells with pride, as he looks back upon the mag- 
nificent splendor of his triumph. 

And you shall have, my reader, the same chance for 
reflection. You may review this mighty spectacle. You 
mey compare it with any similar one recorded on the 
page of history. You may endeavor to match it with 
any scene this side of the general judgment; but, when 
you have failed to do so, you may wish to know the 
occasion of such a pageant 

I will tell yon. It was the triumph of Aurelian, the 
Roman emperor, who, in the course of three or four 
campaigns, had humbled the naked savages of France 
and Germany, and carried his conquests to the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean. The two royal captives, 
before mentioned, were the principal representatives of 
these eastern and western victories. Tetricus, the rude 
emperor of the north, had assumed the government of 
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Ottul, Spain, and Britain, at the instigation of bit ambi- 
tions mother; bnt, when met by the legions of Anrelian, 
had not the courage to maintain his pretensions. Weak 
at heart, though commanding the whole north of Europe, 
he betrayed his own cause into the hands of the emper- 
or, and, by a stratagem, delivered himself up a prisoner 
of war. Anrelian, a man capable of admiring a soldier, 
or of despising a coward, looked upon his northern 
captive with silent contempt. But Zenobia, the other 
royal prisoner, whom he had taken while defending the 
capital of her empire, he had been at first forced to 
respect, and afterward learned to admire. The one, 
though a man in sex, had made himself more than a 
woman, by his fear and treachery; the other, a female 
by birth, had thrown the splendor of many a manly 
virtue around her tottering throne. Tetricus was hon- 
ored by being permitted to walk, though in chains, in 
the company of this heroine; but Zenobia, though she 
had been going to a festival, would have been disgraced 
by her contact with such a slave. 

It was not, then, over the fallen monarch of the north 
that Aurelian triumphed. It was not for him that the 
Roman senate had decreed this grand display. It was 
for Zenobia, the Queen of Palmyra — the illustrious 
defender of her hereditary throne, and of the lives 
and fortunes of her people. But how came this female 
with the means of creating all this excitement in the 
imperial city of the world? The answer to this ques- 
tion may convey a lesson to many a female mind. 

Zenobia traced her descent to the Macedonian kings 
of Egypt, and was, consequently, allied to the celebra- 
ted Cleopatra by the ties of blood. Inheriting, from her 
hnsband, Odenatus, the cares and honors of a throne, she 
extended its influence both east, and west, and south, by 
her address and courage. Aided by a general of great 
martial virtue, she always commanded his loyalty by 
the superiority of her genius; and her army, however 
elated by their consequence at every grand achieve- 
ment, or to whatever extent they carried their admira- 
tion of their idolized commander, never lost their sub- 
mission to her, who had so constantly demonstrated the 
depth of her faculties, and the decision of her mind. 
Such was the power to which she had elevated her 
government, and so formidable had she made her name 
over all the east, that Gallienus, the predecessor of 
Aurelian on the throne of the Ciesars, was glad to ac- 
knowledge the justice of her sovereignty over a race 
of warriors, whom he had not himself the power or 
the opportunity to humble. Her title being thus es- 
tablished, she not only maintained the glory of her 
deceased husband, but eclipsed it by rivaling the power 
and splendor of the Roman empire. 

It was not, then, by the partialities of fortune merely, 
that Zenobia became the ruling spirit of western aad 
southwestern Asia. It was rather by the force of her 
own character, which, from her childhood, she had 
improved by the most careful discipline. The influence 
of culture, in fact, was never more happily illustrated, 
than in her example. It was by severe discipline, that 
•he exalted her physical, and intellectnal, and moral 
qualities to that pitch of excellence, where she found 
herself capable of commanding obedience from her sub- 
jects, and the respect and gratitude of foreign nations. 

We are told by the classical historians, that Zenobia 
was accustomed to regard the development of her phys- 
ical character as a part of her daily business. Believing, 
as she did, that a sound mind in a sound body was the 



perfection of a human being, she neglected no oppor- 
tunity of giving strength and vigor to her system. Her 
hnsband, Odenatus, was a renowned sportsman, and, 
like Louis the Thirteenth, of France, spent more hours 
in the chase than in the chancery; but, whether he pur- 
sued the fox by the light bark of his beagles, or followed 
his hounds after the bounding stag, or circumvented the 
wild boar of the forest by his armed companions, Ze- 
nobia, as a means of discipline to her body, seldom per- 
mitted him to surpass herself in interest and seal for the 
occasion. The apparent indelicacy of her amusement — 
palliated by her situation, which aflforded a princess no 
safe opportunity for exercise, except as defended by 
the presence of an armed company — is not to be raised 
against her; while her excellent example, and the prin- 
ciples on which she based it, are worthy of nnivenal 
approbation. 

The body needs discipline to regulate and develop it; 
and, as we see in the example of this princess, abundant 
and skillftil exercise is the surest guaranty to female 
beauty. By all the historians, the Queen of Palmyra 
is acknowledged to have been one of the most beautiful 
of women. In natural complexion a brunette, her teeth 
are described as of a pearly whiteness; her eyes were 
dark and brilliant; her figure, though small and deli- 
cate, was extremely dignified and vigorous; her attitudes 
and movement were free and graceful; and her voice, 
strengthened by action, and modulated by practice, was 
at once soft, and sweet, and sonorous. Her presence 
commanded respect; her manners secured admiration; 
and her words, so fitly were they spoken, carried with 
them, at once, the sweetness of a suppliant and the au- 
thority of a queen. 

Bnt Zenobia had still higher qualities to recommend 
her. Gifted by nature with extraordinary mental sus- 
ceptibilities, she had expanded and regulated her mind 
by the most patient study. Fortunate in the services of 
that Longinns, whose comment on the sublimity of the 
Bible has rendered his name so famous, she made 
great attainments in all the arts and sciences. like the 
Lady Jane Grey, she excelled in language, and spoke 
the Coptic, Greek, and Syriac, with almost equal fluency 
and freedom. Her love of history rose to the intensity 
of a passion ; and her brief Annals of Alexandria, in- 
cluding many beautiful episodes on the geography and 
revolutions of several eastern countries, were famed for 
their depth of learning, originality of research, and 
refined elegance of diction. Spending the first hours of 
morning in healthful amusements, till the body should 
recover tone from its state of sleep and inactivity, the 
middle part of every day, when the cares of the throne 
admitted of it, were devoted to mtellectual labors, under 
the guidance of her illustrious tutor. Happy were those 
hours, which, in that company, were given to those 
duties. Pleasing was the task to study under such a 
mastex^— delightful was the labor of guiding the ardor 
of such a pupil ; and the result of such a union could 
not be otherwise than glorious. Longinns had the honor 
to be acknowledged as the instmctor of his sovereign; 
and Zenobia derived a glory from being the friend of 
her preceptor, and the benefactor of her people. 

It should not, however, be concealed, Uiat virtue is a 
higher attribute than intelligence; and, if the empress 
of Palmyra, with all her dignity of person and power of 
intellect, had not been pOMessed, also, of exalted moral 
excellence, it must be confessed that her character 
would have wanted the chief element of perfection. 
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Strange aa it may Mem for a female, standing forth as 
the rival of Roman supremacy, and prominent in all the 
political struggles of her day, to live and die without a 
single stain upon her reputation, this praise, neverthe- 
less, must be awarded to Zenobia. Pure as the driven 
snow in her thoughts and feelings, she had no enemy 
vile or bold enough to asperse the fame of her example. 
Though, according to the custom of her age and coun- 
try, she could scarcely avoid exhibiting her sociality at 
feasts and entertainments, where the sweet wines of the 
east were accustomed to flow quite profusely, yet, in her 
most unbounded festivities, she was never known to 
overpass the just limits of sobriety and decorum. Nor 
was temperance her only moral virtue. By consulting 
both the Latin and Greek historians, the reader will find 
her to have been consiSered a pattern for almost every 
human excellence. Mild in her general manner, she 
knew how to assume a degree of spirit without passing 
over into roughness. The humanity of her disposition 
was shown on every occasion. Her integrity, so repeat- 
edly and severely tested, never received a blemish; 
and, when her remains were deposited on the banks of 
the Tiber, even her conquerors were unable to reproach 
her. There her dust now sleeps, waiting its summons 
at the resurrection; and, if virtue is to be admired for 
its own worth, and much more, that it may not have had 
the supports and encouragements of revelation, then 
might an angel come down from heaven and pronounce 
a blessing upon her ashes. 

But an angel need not be summoned. The character 
of Zenobia is immortal in her reputation. Once since 
the world was made, history has done justice to a fe- 
male sovereign; and, though a shade passed over her 
at the execution of Longinus, whom the soldiery de- 
manded as a sacrifice to the memory of their (alien coun- 
trymen, truth speedily avenged her insulted innocence, 
and raised her to the rank of a spoUess benefactor. 

But the death of that philosopher deserves a passing 
tribute. When Aurelian, after two severe and bloody 
engagements, had forced his way to the gates of Palmyra, 
the widow of Odenatus, foreseeing her danger, and con- 
scious of the value of her life to her distracted empire, 
followed the counsels of her ministers, and sought safety 
beyond the banks of the Euphrates. But the Roman, 
eager to obtain such a trophy to grace his contemplated 
triumph, brought her back by the hands of fleet mes- 
sengers, ajyl spent his rage on Longinus, her accom- 
plished and elegant instructor. There he fell, within 
the gates of his native city, wept by all who knew him, 
and mourned by every polite scholar in the world. If 
it was a crime to have been a philosopher of ardent 
leal in the cause of truth and humanity — ^if to spend 
one*s days in the study of God*s works, and of the pro- 
ductions of men of genius in all ages, be an ofifense; or, 
if the composition of many of the purest and sublimest 
treatises ever written, added to the daily task of leading 
a powerful princess along the flowery, but narrow paths 
of virtue, be counted worthy of condemnation, then 
did this man h\\ justly, and we have not a tear to shed 
over his untimely end. But, to speak more properly, 
if there is any value in truth, any merit in innocence, 
any reward for the maintenance of every human virtue, 
or any punishment reserved for the destroyer of one of 
earth's brightest and purest models, then will the trump 
of the archangel call the unfeeling Aurelian to a fearful, 
though just retribution. Did I know the spot where 
this classic writer fell, it would be a consolation to go 



and gather stones from the bed of some neighboring 
streamlet, and raise a rude memorial to his memory. 
But, like the prophet of Israel, he sleeps, and no man 
can point out his monument. The stars of heaven saw 
him fall, but they are silent The zephyrs breathed 
upon his lifeless form, but they give us not a whisper of 
his resting-place. We must leave him for ever in his 
loneliness; but, as the hoarse winds of the Mediterra- 
nean sweep over the land, and sigh among the ruins of 
his native city of palms, I will mingle my sorrows with 
their wail, and call upon the everwakeful stars to watch 
for his rising. 

The character of Zenobia is chiefly remarkable for 
its completeness. She seems to have paid due attention 
to her physical, intellectual, and moral wants. In this 
respect her example was most rare and striking; and I 
have sometimes ventured to think that it would be a 
fine model for the present generation. It is not unusual 
for the ladies of our day to neglect those active em- 
ployments, which would develop their muscular system, 
give roundness and perfection to their figures, add the 
crimson of glowing health to their cheeks, and sym- 
metry and beauty to their persons. Some, wasting all 
these advantages on their idleness, and not, at the same 
time, losing their desire to appear beautiful, resort to 
numerous expedients to supply the lack of nature, both 
as to habit and to color. But the world is not cheated. 
It can readily discover the deception, which, were it 
not so common, would be thought indecorous. To all 
such I would offer my princess as their pattern. The 
form of Zenobia was round and full ; bttt these engaging 
qualities were the result, not of skill, but of exercise. 
Her cheek bloomed with the tints of beauty; but they 
were laid on, not by brush or pencil, but by health, the 
queen of artists. Her voice was soft and musical, not 
because she had learned to lisp and simper, but by a 
free development of its natural properties. In short, 
she was, in person, one of the loveliest of women, from 
having drawn out and finished her physical faculties by 
due care and discipline. 

Her estimate of intellectual culture I have barely 
noticed; but it may furnish a useful hint to many .a 
young lady. The mind is more lasting than the body. 
Physical beauty, however finished, is evanescent The 
natural decay of life, and the vicissitudes of sickness, 
and the cares of revolving years, will make sad havoc 
with the blushing honors of a young beauty. That row 
of pearls will lose iti whiteness — ^those sweet, blue eyes 
may fade, or fill with sorrow; and those cheeks, now 
dimpled with health, must waste, and sink, and become 
pale or sallow. But, when all these charms have passed 
away, the mind may perpetuate more than the recollec- 
tion of early bloom. It has power to transfer to its pos- 
sessor the most attractive graces — it may throw around 
the blighted aspect of middle life, and over even the 
withered form of age, a halo of the most lovely splen- 
dor; nay, when all else has fled or faded, he who at first 
admired only a combination of shape and color, will be 
happy In the appreciation of more real and less change- 
ful excellence. When the casket has perished, he will 
rejoice in the discovery of a hidden jewel. The home, 
the fireside, the domestic circle, once cheerful by the 
influence of personal endowments, will shine, with su- 
perior lustre, in the light of intellectual beauty. Dwell, 
then, my fair reader, with just admiration on the pat- 
tern set before you. Let the mental qualities and the 
literary taste of Zenobia be your model. Store your 
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mind with all useful learning. Derelop, and cultivate, 
and refine every intellectual faculty. Be conversant 
with all nature, with the deeds and thoughts of former 
ages, and with the foreshadowing* of the great future. 
Then, like Palmyra's queen, you will be prepared to 
retain the respect of all mankind, in the very worst of 
fortunes. 

But, in this age, piety is, perhaps, more common than 
native virtue. Even woman, serene as is her natural 
temper, unruffled, as it is, by the storms of business, 
seems to have imbibed from her lord a passion for ex- 
cesses. And, though piety is the perfection of our 
moral nature, it has become the fashion to leap into 
it from the most opposite positions. Socie^, in this 
respect, is separated into two classes, with a wide space 
between them. The majority of persons remain in the 
lower state till the stings of conscience cut them to the 
quick, when, by a sudden saltation, they throw them- 
selves to a high pitch of spiritual perfe<^on. Few, like 
the Queen* of Palmyra, make the improvement of their 
moral being a daily business. Many, neglecting this 
advantage, never find the energy or the courage to 
make the last exerdon ; but fall back upon a careless or 
a wicked life, when they deem it too late for the final 
struggle. O, how much better to set before us virtue as 
a study, pursuing it as a scholar does his science, each 
day pressing forward and making sure advancement! 
Nor can this pursuit be commenced too early, or be 
too far or too late extended. The whole life should 
be given to it. The first moments of its gay morning, 
and the mature* hours of its meridian, and the day's 
long and slow decline, should begin, perpetuate, and 
increase it 

All these duties were punctually performed by her 
over whose captivity the proud Aurelian triumphed. 
Zenobia had spent her life in the work of self-educadon. 
Every element of personal strength and beauty, every 
faculty of her intellectual nature, and every trait and 
feature of moral excellence, had been the object of her 
culture. As the means of this threefold improvement, 
she employed the influence of much out-door exertion, 
the wisdom of many a classic volume, and the profound 
precepts and pure example of the roost amiable of 
instructors. 

But, with all her virtues, she has now fallen from the 
height of her prosperity. Her husband she has buried ; 
her children have been banished from her embraces; 
and now, no longer acknowledged by her queenly title, 
but known in Rome as the unhappy widow of Odenatus, 
she has retired to a humble villa near the banks of the 
river Tiber. Aurelian, from the lofly battlements of 
his palace, looks down without pity on his former rival. 
The senators neglect one whom they dare not distin- 
guish. The people, generally more respectful than 
their rulers, easily forget a female, whose glory was 
obscured from the day they first knew her. Thus, de- 
prived of her honors, bereft of her friends and family, 
and looking forward only to a hasty burial in a land of 
strangers, one might well suppose that she passed the 
remainder of her di^s in mourning. 

But, my reader, it may not have been so. There is 
one fact pointing to an opposite opinion. Longinus 
was a close reader of the Bible ; and he speaks of its 
sublimity in one of his most earnest and beautiful pas- 
sages. But Zenobia, as we have seen, shared the 
studies and literary ardor of her philosophic tutor; and 
it can scarcely be probable, that she was not thus made 



acquainted with the glorious treasures of revelation. 
Her captivity, also, occurred about the middle of the 
third century of the Christian era, when the Gospel of 
Christ was echoing all over the capital of the Roman 
empire. Christianity, before the death of St. Paul, after 
having spread with power among the lower orders of 
the people, had taken hold of Caesar's palace, and 
gained a convert from the imperial cirde. It cannot be 
deemed, then, a fanciful supposition, that the loneliness 
of Zenobia's villa might have been lighted up by the 
splendors of religion. Christianity, at first preached lo 
the poor, is emphatically the orphan's and the widow's 
joy; and the disciples of our Lord, in that day of their 
fierce persecution, would very naturally sympathize 
with the calamities of one whom the world had thrown 
away. It almost seems as if I could see the wayfaring 
heralds of the cross, in the course of their daily pastoral 
wanderings, visiting the dreary abode of the Mien em- 
press, and pouring into her ear and heart the consola- 
tions of the Gospel. 

And the widow of Odenatus is consoled. She has 
lost the guidance of the lamented and elegant Longinus; 
but she receives in return the instructions of Israel's 
great Teacher. She mourns the dissolution of an earthly 
empire; but she now puts on an unfading crown of 
glory. The imperial seat of her ancestors is taken from 
her; but her faith looks forward to a throne more en- 
during. Her husband is dead, and her children have 
been banished from her presence; but she has become 
a member of a family, embracing the best of both 
worlds, whose lineage reaches backward to the crea- 
tion, and forward through ages unnumbered and un- 
known. Beautiful in person, cultivated in intellect, pure 
in spirit, and radiant with the splendors of her faith, I 
see her, standing in her most graceful attitude, bending 
forward with deep Interest, and holding out the blessed 
Bible lo coming ages. In that attitude I leave her, im- 
ploring my reader to accept the gift in admiration of 
the giver. 

EXPERIENCE OF AUTHORS. 

The readers of a literary journal expect always a 
cheerful, never a mournful page. They have their own 
sorrows, and look for such reading as will afiford them 
pleasure, if not consolation. They desire to have their 
author present them with pleasing pictures, either real 
or imaginary, on which they may rest their eyes with 
satisfaction, and thus lose sight of their misfortunes. 

It is for this reason, so well understood by most wri- 
ters, that there is so much of imagination, and so little of 
the heart, in literary compositions. A polite author 
feels bound, by the nature of his profession, lo soothe, 
rather than to excite the feelings; or, if he venture to 
rouse the passions, they must be those which leave an 
agreeable impression. 

This peculiar demand, besides its useful features, 
brings with it a degree of evil. It bribes an author to be 
deceptive. Whatever be the character of his emotions, 
or the circumstances that surround him, he feels the 
necessity of appearing pleased, if be would be pleasing. 
He may be poor, and his children may call for bread, 
and his creditors may appall him ; but, in his productions, 
he must seem contented, satisfied, and even happy. 
His real sky may be black and threatening; but not a 
cloud must blot the pure cerulean of his pages. Thorns 
may be planted for his feet; but flowers only must be 
scattered along the primrose path of his delighted 
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readen. Whatever his toils or his cares may be, his 
admirers must see him oa\j in his pleasures. 

Who, of the ten thousand transported readers of 
Johnson*s first edition of his Rasselas, dreamed, at4he 
time, of the author's misery? What man, in the fall 
enjoyment of Milton*s luxnriant fancy, and feasting on 
the rich creations of his genius, stops to behold the bard 
straggling for existence? When you read Blacklock, 
or take up the immortal Homer, do you not forget that 
both were blind, and that one was a houseless, home- 
less wanderer? But the poverty and wretchedness of 
genius are proverbial. To detail the calamities of 
writers, would be to compose the history of their lives 
and fortunes. 

But I cannot help thinking, whenever I turn my atten- 
tion to this subject, that it would have been an improve- 
ment on the literature of all ages, had the great masters 
given us more of their private history and experience. 
There is not a passage in MiIton*s Paradise Lost, which 
has secured a higher admiration from all classes, than 
that in which he so feelingly and sublimely touches 
upon the loss of his vision : 

** Thus with the year 
Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or mom. 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rooe. 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 
But cloud instead, and everdnring dark 
Surrounds me, from the cbeerflil ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal Uank 
Of Nature*s works, to me expung'd and raz*d. 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 
So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through' all her powers 
Irradiate; there plant eye^— all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.'* 

Goethe, the great German poet, struck upon the true 
principle, when he resolved to write of nothing not 
drawn from his own consciousness, or verified by his 
own understanding. He carried within him his own 
fountain; and the draughts he drew from it were, cer- 
tainly, rich and refreshing. Unskillful writers will labor 
to throw themselves into imaginary positions, and then 
delineate a series of imaginary conceptions; but a true 
genius surrounds himself by real circumstances, exposes 
his heart and mind to living influences, and then writes 
out the thoughts and feelings actually excited. 

To establish the superiority of this mode of compo- 
sition, numerous examples might be cited. Byron, with 
all his faults, was a poet of rare qualities; but his Childe 
Harold is the master-piece of his many efforts, because 
in that work alone he wrote exclusively from his expe- 
rience, and from the depths of his own nature. There 
was Rousseau, also, the wretch of Montmorency, whose 
writings are likely to prove immortal, because you 
everywhere see the soul of the writer in them. The 
works of Shakspeare fully show, that their author never 
wrote from fancy. He only "held the mirror up to 
nature,'* to use his own expression, and then, catching 
the reflection, set it in unfading colors. 

There is a small class of authors, whose works were 
all composed on the principle I am now defending; 
and, for the reason just alluded to, they are the few of 
all ages, whose productions are destined to live for ever. 
They give us no unreal pictures. Their pages consti- 
tute a sort of autobiography, presenting the lights and 



shades of their daily life, as affected by the various ob- 
jects of their study, experience, and observation. They 
give free vent to their pains and passions. When their 
sky is clear, and the light of life is mild and mellow on 
them, then their pens are dipped in sweetness, and the 
lines flow along in placid beau^. If, on the contrary, 
the soul is disturbed by sorrow — if the heart runs low, 
and the world presses hard upon them, they assume no 
fictitious states of feeling, but poor their passions out 
in streanis of moving melancholy. Robert Burns, the 
ploughman poet, with all his faults and foibles, may be 
cited as an illustrious proof of the propriety and promise 
of this sort of writing. Petrarch, also, could compile 
works of philosophy and science, as mortal as the pro- 
ductions of other men; but the sonnets he said or sung 
to his lovely Laura were imperishable, because the life 
of his very soul was in them. 

There is no egotism in this way of writing. Its sin- 
ceri^ and earnestness exclude all vanity of feeling. 
The charge of egotism would lie as well against relig- 
ious persons, in stating their experience. There is a 
sacredness in its character, demanding the respect of 
the thoughtful reader. It is, in fact, the intellectual 
experience, the mental life, of the truthful writer. You 
feel, as you pass along, that there is nothing feigned 
or fashioned for a special purpose. All is the genuine 
head-work and heart-work of the author. He makes 
himself a true helper to your intellectual efforts, by 
transforming every thing around him into his own way 
of thinking. Like a truthful witness, he reports to you 
the actual impression which nature makes upon him. 
He offers himself to you as a sort of lens, through 
which you may look out upon the universe, and see it 
as it really appears to an earnest, and, perhaps, a gifted 
fellow-being. 

THB LITERATUBE OF ITALY. 

It would be superfluous to spend time in a set eulo- 
gium on the literature of Italy. The fame of it has 
long since filled the world. For twen^ centuries, Rome 
has been a name of power, and has stood forth as a kind 
of watchword to all nations. Ancient Italy, from the 
days of Romulus to the reign of Tarquio, and from 
Tarquin to Constantine, vras the leading country in 
southern Europe ; and, for the greater part of this long 
period, ruled without a rival. The monuments of its 
arts and sciences, of its literature and philosophy, of its 
power and prosperi^, are now the wonder and pride of 
the human species. 

But modern Italy has claims upon the attention of the 
thoughtful and inquiring. In spite of the superstition 
into which it has been plunged by the Catholic suprem- 
acy, there is a vast interest to be attached to whatever 
is genuinely Italian. The language of Italy is one of 
the softest and sweetest ever spoken. It is adapted, not 
only to music, and to poetry, and to all the more refined 
operations of the human fticulties, but, also, to history, 
to philosophy, and to religion. 

The modern writers of Italy, especially those just 
preceding the Reformation, are almost unrivaled in 
their respective departments. Petrarch was both a phi- 
losopher and a poet of the highest merit The name of 
Boccaccio, as Mazzuchelli so jusUy says of it, is equal • 
to a thousand encomiums, and stands associated with 
that of Addison. Dante was a bold and powerftil genius, 
of the highest order. The history of the Church could 
scarcely now be written, without the guidance of the 
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celebrated AnnaU of Baronias. The names of Galileo, 
Campanella, Maccbiavelli. Tasso, Ariosto, and of many 
others, are well known in all parts of the cirilked world. 

But it is not oor purpose to write a dissertation on 
Italian literature. We only wish to throw out a single 
suggestion. 

Since reading, several years ago, the works of Wil- 
liam Roscoe, the biographer of the Medici family, we 
have wondered that so few persons, in this literary age, 
have cultivated an acquaintance with the language and 
works of modern Italy. 

FRENCH CHARACTER. 

General remarks, respecting the character of a 
great people, are always apt to be too sweeping; and 
we have need of special caution, in making up our 
opinion of the French. Their national character is 
very much like the grammar of their language. Tou 
will always find nearly as many exceptions to any gen- 
eral rule by which you judg^ them, as there are exam- 
ples coming under it But there is one trait of French 
character approaching to universalis. It is their love 
of being considered the originators of all new improve- 
ments. Guizot, the great prime minister of the French, 
has very coolly observed, that no idea can become pop- 
ular, till it has passed through France. No new theory, 
or invention, or discovery, can be started, the author- 
ship of which they do not instantly contest with all the 
world. So high does this passion run, and so low is 
their estimate of historic truth, that they make no scru- 
ples of falsifying acknowledged facts, or of counterfeit- 
ing authentic records, or of giving wing to fictitious 
stories, whenever their national vanity can be thus 
served. A thousand novel things are started by them, 
for which there appears to be no motive, but that of 
being the originators of some new or strange affair. 
They practice, in this manner, not only upon other na- 
tions, but with no less zest upon themselves. Not many 
years ago, for example, the death of Madame Letitia, 
the mother of Napoleon, was given in detail, in the 
French journals, and the names of witnesses appended 
to the account, when the good old lady was alive and 
well. Into the same category are to be thrown the 
thousand and one accounts, constantly pouring out from 
France, of rare inventions, wonderful discoveries, and 
strange exploits. The readers of such marvels should 
always remember, before giving them any credence, 
that they come from France. 



** To mute and to material things 
New life revolving summer brings; 
The genial call dead Nature bears. 
And in her glory reappears.**— Scott. 

Summer, to many persons, is the pride of all the 
year; and its sweetest month is June. That month now 
spreads its flowers and early fruit for all. The leaves 
are now all green. The grass, unscorched by the sun's 
fierce rays, is tender, soft, and clean.' The birds sing 
in the branches of the trees, and warble their notes by 
your very door. The brooks are leaping and laughing 
in their highest glee. The fields look mellow in the 
light of day, or of changeful hues at the coming on of 
evening mild. Now is the time for quiet thought Now 
let serene reflection have her perfect work. Look all 
over the happy scene of life, and thank the great Giver 
for your thousand joys. 



NOTICES. 
A General History of the World, Briefiy 
Sketched iipon Christian Principles. Lane 4r THppett: 
JVew York. 1847. — This is a small work, containing 
three hundred and seventy-four pages of closely printed 
matter, well bound and lettered. It is in neat cloth 
covers. The work is not to be classed among original 
historical productions. There is no special learning, 
either literary or historical, exhibited by its author; 
nor can it ever take a place among the great productions 
of antiquity, or of modem ages. It is merely a good 
introductory book ;for young readers. It is not more 
superficial than other works of similar pretensions. Its 
greatest merit is, that it throws the principal events of 
history into a small compass. Its crowning fault, if we 
may speak of demerit, is, that it reduces the past into 
too small a circle. It is the same in history, that a lens 
would be in science, which should reduce the universe 
to the size of a York sixpence. But sixpences are very 
current in these times, and so, we predict, will this book 
be. Let the young reader be made to realize, that the 
work is merely an introduction to the standard histories, 
and he will not fail to receive profit from its perusal. 

ZuMFT's Latin Grammar. By ATtthm, Harper 
4" Brothert: JWw York. 1847.— It would appear as- 
tonishing, to one not acquainted with the secrets of mod- 
em book-making, that a single individual can throw 
oflT so many works, as come from the pen of Professor 
Anthon. But we have reason to believe, we might 
almost say, to know, that many of his school books cost 
him, personally, but little labor. The precise process, 
we do not think it necessary now to describe. But the 
Professor's reputation has rendered his business quite 
an easy trade; and, for one, we feel not at all inclined 
to puff or patronize the way of getting out some of his 
numerous works. We think that classical science would 
be better served by another course. Zumpt's Latin 
Grammars are able works, and just as able before they 
were " corrected and enlarged " by Professor Anthon. 
But, before this process of correction and enlargement, 
they were not his own, and brought to him no pecuniary 
returns. But, for the present, we forbear. Our readers 
may remember, that we have before advised them of 
our decided preference for the new work by Professors 
M'Clintock and Crook. It is obtaining golden opinions 
through the land. 

The Juvenile Speaker, comprising Elementary 
Rules and Eacerciset in Declamaiiont with a telection 
qf pieces Jbr practice. By Francis T. Russell. Har- 
per Sr Brothers: JVeiD York. 1847. — ^We are pleased 
with this work. Its elementary principles are few and 
simple, and its arrangement is natural. The selections 
are particularly commendable, comprising some of the 
best things ever pronounced by mortal tongue. The 
debate on the character of Julius Csesar, originally com- 
posed by Sheridan Knowles, and enlai^ged by Mr. W. 
H. Simmons, is, in our opinion, the finest thing ever 
written of its kind. The Juvenile Speaker is destined 
to have a great sale. 

The Biblical Repositort and Classical Re- 
view, Jbr Aprils has come to hand. It is one of the 
best numbers ever issued of that able work. Its new 
editor. Rev. W. H. Bid well, more than sustains its high 
reputation in every respect In its list of contributors 
are some of the finest scholars and best writers of the 
country. May it have success ! 
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With our heartiest greetings to oar many readers, 
we send our present number to the world. Gladly 
would we take our fair patrons, in the friendliest man- 
ner, hj the hand ; but we are constrained, by the irre- 
vocable decrees of space and time, to hold converse 
with them by the pen. 

It would be impossible, perhaps, to explain the phi- 
losophy of our acquaintance with our many friends; 
but, really, in some way, we seem to be improving that 
acquaintance from day to day. A few months ago, and 
all were strangers to us. When we lifted the pen, it 
was for strangers whom we had never seen. Strangers 
would write to us, and to strangers we sent back replies. 
But now all is changed. It seems as if we had known 
our readers for many years. We are growing quite 
lamiliar with them, and could sit down and chat with 
them about other yean. On every monthly visit, 
wherever we are permitted to appear, we imagine our- 
self admitted with many smiles, and our fancy has cer- 
tainly some facts on which to lean. Be kind enough, fair 
ladies, to be constant in your esteem. Many hard things, 
and wicked sentiments, and slanderous reports, have 
been uttered to yonr hurt A classic poet— oblivion 
upon his memory ! — ^has even dared to say, 

** rarium *t mutubiU semper." 
But we intend, through the constancy of yonr approval, 
to annihilate that reproach for ever, and, perhaps, ex- 
punge it from the classic page. 

" It is written," says a quack doctor, in a popular ad- 
vertisement, "in the book of nature and of common 
sense, that the natural vegetable productions of every 
country are, if properly applied, amply sufficient for 
the cure of every malady incident to each peculiar 
climate.** Please to give us, doctor, the quotation — 
book, chapter, and verse; for, you must know, we have 
a fnend, who is very anxious not to die. 

It is tnUt gentle reader, that the word truth does truhf 
occur in Richardson's great dictionary, in spite of an 
untruthfid little statement, which the printer had good 
authority, as he supposed, to throw into a sly comer of 
the Repository several months ago. When we first saw 
the truthless little scrap in type, it happened to be about 
half an hour too late to make it speak according to our 
troth. But "to err is human** has become a truism, 
applicable to the best of men, and, we trow, we have 
an editorial right to plead not guilty to the untruthful- 
ness of that un-veracious little squib. The ancient poet, 
Gower, most truthfully speaks out our heart: 

** But tor finall conclusion, 
What strengest is of earthly thynges. 
The wine, the women, er the kings. 
He laith, that trouthe above them all 
Is mightiest, how ever it fall.** 

We have received several poetical articles, intended 
for the season, such as, " The Winter's Lament,** ** In- 
vocation to Spring," "Spring," and " An Apostrophe to 
May,'* all of which came too late for insertion at the 
proper time. We are heartily sorry for this, as they 
are among the finest things we have ever received. Let 
our contributors remember, that, such is the sixe of our 
edition, and such the extent of territory we supply, arti- 
cles must be on hand at least two months before they 
can possibly appear. 

It seems to be a fashion, now all the rage, especially 
in the lighter literaiy joumsfls of the day, to give a 



column or two of conumdrums, puns, puizles, and the 
like, to exercise the ingenui^ of the public. They are 
intended particularly for the young. Now, with earn- 
estness, we advise the youthful readers of the Reposi- 
tory never to spend a moment's time on such things. 
What good can they do you, either in body or in mind? 
How much more do you know, of what it is becoming 
an intelligent being to understand, when you have 
solved all the riddles in the land? The time spent, by 
some persons, in such exercises, would have rendered 
them, with suitable care, among the finest scholars and 
most accomplished ladies and gentlemen of the country. 

It would be well if new contributors to the Repository 
would, in addition to their names, affix their proper 
titles. The propriety of this will be apparent. A title 
helps to distinguish persons; for, though there may be 
many a John Smith, it is not likely that there is an equal 
number of Rev. John Smiths. Still fewer are there of 
Rev. Dr. John Smiths; and then, if we have a Rt. Rev. 
Dr. John Smith among our contributors, we are morally 
certain that he can be no other that the bishop himself. 
So in other cases. 

Mrs. Catherine Griffith, of north Indiana, has sent to 
our care a very fbuching appeal to the ladies of that 
vicinity, calling for contributions to erect a monument 
to the memory of the late lamented Rev. Philip May. 
We gather from the note to us, that there is now no 
stone, nor slab, to tell where that good man takes his 
rest. While living, Philip May was an honored name; 
and we respect the memory of the man, now no more. 
Mrs. Griffith requests us to take charge of such contri- 
butions as may be sent in for the purpose above named, 
which, very willingly, we consent to do. It is our honor 
and privilege to belong to the same conference with 
which brother May stood connected when he fell. We, 
therefore, feel a strong family affection for both its liv- 
ing and its dead. The living we prize for their talents, 
their piety, and their zeal. Over those who have re- 
cently fallen, we have shed the tear of sympathy, sor- 
row, and regard. We are a conference of young men, 
in the prime of life, and are fully able to raise suitable 
memorials over the new-made graves of our departed 
brothers. We ran erect monuments to the memories of 
all our dead. We might, indeed, form an association, 
with such powers and resources, that no one of our little 
band should fall, without a stone to mark the place 
where he lays him down. Greatly should we rejoice to 
see such an association, not only in our own conference, 
but in every other throughout the land. We seek no 
memorial for ourself; but the poor, wayfaring, practical 
itinerant, who takes his life in his hand, and goes faith- 
fully through his day of toil, whatever his record be in 
heaven, need not be neglected and foigotten in his lowly 
grave. 

The Excelsior, for June, is from the pen of the late 
gifted Mrs. L. C. Lawson. Her husband has just shed 
the bitterest of tears upon her lowly bed. We feel a 
mournful pleasure, as we insert her prize poem under 
the laureate wreath. It is, indeed, binding the chaplet 
upon a marble brow; and the victor sleeps too pro- 
foundly, to heed the voice that speaks her fame. The 
poem was accompanied by the following note: 

"Ney, who had fought Jive hundred battles /or 
France, but never one against her, was publicly shot 
by Frenchmen! His father, who was eighty-eig^t years 
of age at the time, and lived to be one hundred, never 
knew, and never inquired the fate of his son.'* 
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I see the friends, who slowly pass me by, 
Are clad in robes of darkness* deepest dye — 
Their solemn aspect and well-measured tread. 
Assure me now my son is with the dead. 

How h^th he fallen — ^my loved, my noble son? 

And how hath death dealt with my darling one? 

Upon the battle-field, mid cannons* roar. 

Or muskets' rattle, hath he rolled in gore? 

No! France, e*en now, no death-like war doth wage 

With foreign foe, (though inward discord rage:) 

To some foul treason he hath fallen a prey: 

BuXjame and gUny shall belong to Ney. 

Among the hosU upon the lists of fame. 

My son stands foremost — highest there his name — 

The bravest of the brave hath led the advance. 

In all the bloody battles fought by France; 

And when her sons, in battle's stem array. 

Shall strike for freedom, they will think of Ney : 

And o'er the broad earth, in every clime, 

Where hostile ranks in glittering armor shine. 

And on the bloody field contest the day. 

Stout hearts in steel shall strongly think of Ney. 

Now, few or many be my years to come, 
I'll ask no tidings of my absent son. 
If, at the peep of dawn, when the lark calls. 
He yet shall meet me in his native halls. 
Then, as the waters when the full tides roll, 
Joy shall pervade and overwhelm my soul: 
But, if my mortal eyes shall behold no more 
My pride and glory — when life's dream is o'er. 
Then seek his tomb, or, if perchance, his grave. 
And lay me by the bravest qf the brave. 
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THE MORNING WALK. 

(8«K XMOaAVIHO.) 

The engraving for this month, ia one around which 
many delightful associations will cluster. 

The dress of the figures, it is true, is not modern, 
nor is it exactly ancient. The reader is, undoubtedly, 
aware, that artists refrain, as much as possible, from 
following any particular fashion in the drapery of 
their figures, knowing, as they well do, that the 
fashion of this world is constantly passing away. 
That dress, which, a century ago, was most in style^ 
iwould totally destroy the effect of any figure, so far 
as the present generation is concerned; and, also, 
tl)e most finished delineations of the human form, 
ajrrayed in the mode and measure of our day, would 
soon become antiquated, and lose all their power to 
charm. 

Perhaps, however, the reader may not be inclined 
to applaud the fancy of our artist in all respects; 
and, honestly, we are compelled to admit, that we 
have some serious misgivings of taste, touching this 
point. The nude forearm of that noble and thought- 
ful lady is well enough. There is a half-thiuking 
carelessness in her manner of holding up her robe, 
which confers an ease, and even dignity, to the 
scene. Her head-dress is very fine — just the thing 
for the occasion, considering the broad parasol, which 
Heaven has suspended between her and the fierce 
hot sun. No tasteful critic, who takes delight with 
children, can raise any objection to the unintentional 
exposure of that little fellow's fat knee; for child- 
hood would not be itself, should the drapery hang all 
smooth and trim. But, then, that cap! It is really 
terrible. Gladly would we tear it off, and expose 
the little urchin*s head and hair. How sweetly tliose 
auburn locks would look ; and how gayly they would 
float in the cool morning air! 

But, possibly, we may be only exposing our own 
want of sense. The artist. Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
we are bound to remember, stood at the head of 
his profession, and was, a long time, painter to the 
king. He was universally regarded as the best por- 
trait painter of his age. He was employed, for 
many years, in taking the portraits of British and 
continental sovereigns; and he always secured the 
Vol. VII.— 25 



admiration of his noble patrons. If, therefore, we 
venture to raise an objection to his taste, as exhibited 
in tlie piece before us, we are conscious of doing it 
at the hazard of our own humble reputation in the 
critic art. 

Besides, we are forced to confess the effect of this 
simple little piece on our fancy and our heart The 
moment we throw our eyes upon it, a sweet sylvan 
scene rises at once, as if by the enchanter's q>ell, 
and breathes its bloom and beauty on our soul. The 
quiet path, the cool shade, the green foliage of sum- 
mer trees, the glimpse of our cottage on the border 
of the town, and the high, overarching clouds, cast- 
ing a softening shadow on the dewy scene — all are 
true to nature, and rouse the imagination to its 
pleasing work. 

The heart, also, revels in this scene. Here is the 
mother and her darling boy. Her thoughts are busy 
with the images of beauty as they float around. Her 
eyes are, for the moment, fixed on some distant view. 
Her heart is happy, and her countenance serene. 
She is not a widow. Tlie look of contentment, and 
her Grecian cheek, both declare her the willing part- 
ner of her loving lord. 

But, matron, be careful of thy little one now prat- 
tling by thy aide. Enjoy the music of his infant 
speech, while he warbles his first notes into your 
delighted ear. Death, dear madam, lurks secretly 
around. It may come to him from the very pearls 
on which he treads. It sings its dirges in the wind's 
low sighs. The flowers, and the fruit of sununer, 
may be the messengers to call him from your side. 
Watch him, then, with studious care, and see that 
no ill befalls him on the way. We speak this cau- 
tion from our heart. Once we had a beautiful little 
boy. His silken locks, and sweet lips, and sparkling 
eyes, and smooth, placid brow, captivated the paren- 
tal heart, and gave promise of all earthly joy. But 
he is gone — ^gone to return no more. Then, another 
grew up and took his place. He, too, became the 
little lulus of our soul. Having passed the days of 
infancy, his childhood opened and nearly closed 
without a tear. But, ah! in one sad hour, all, all 
was vanished, like the misto of a too cloudless morn. 
But be lives— lives in a better and a fairer land. 
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He ^forgiveth all thine iniquities:" He "bealeth all thy 
diBeases.** 

Mtb, C. Sin is the root and cause of all evil and 
suffering, and salvation from sin has been purchased 
with a price, which proclaims, as words could never 
do, its heinousness and ruiuous tendency. 

But we sometimes err, by taking too contracted 
views. We forget that our world, in its fallen beauty, 
is but a small department of God^s moral universe. 
It derives its importance, not from its size and splen- 
dor, as compared with other worlds, but, simply, 
from the fact that it was chosen as the tlieatre for 
wonderful developments of God's power and glory — 
as the battle-field on which trutli and error were to 
test their claims and prove their power. 

Greece was but a point in Europe — Athens but a 
speck in Greece — Marathon but an iota of its fertile 
vales — Leonidas and Solon but individuals amid a 
vast multitude — yet there laws were promulged, 
principles tested, slumbering truths developed, which 
have fixed the wondering gaze, not only of Europe, 
but of all civilized nations, and have taught the entire 
world lessons of heroism, of endurance, of wisdom, 
and of warning, which will thrill its myriads, and 
affect their temporal destiny while time shall last. 
Our world, perhaps, is Greece to the universe. We 
know that it is watched with intensest interest by 
heaven and hell. We know that battles are fought 
and victories won by Christians, compared to which 
ThermopylsB and Salamis are but a shadow and a 
name. Methinks Luther, at the Diet of Worms, 
wielding, alone, the "sword of the Spirit," against 
the combined powers of Europe and the Romish 
hierarchy, must have been, to the spiritual world, 
what Leonidas was to Greece — though, unlike his 
noted predecessor, he triumphed and still lived. And 
his faithful three hundred have been nobly repre- 
sented by our devoted missionaries in foreign^ fields, 
who, erecting their feeble influence against the rush 
of heathen principles, have sunk, overpowered, a 
willing offering to God and man. 

I have been very much impressed, of late, witli 
Satan's taunt unto the Lord respecting Job. If 
thou doest so and so, he will surely fail. The test 
was permitted, and grace gloriously triumphed. I 
take that ae but a specimen of the plan of action. 
Satan, in his pride and rebellion, has thrown down 
the gantlet; the Holy Spirit, in the infinitude of his 
love, has accepted the challenge; and it is now to be 
proved, how redeeming influence can be brought to 
bear upon mind of every grade, in every possible 
circumstance — how, without infringing in the slight- 
est degree on man's free agency, he still can raise 
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from the deepest degradation, and support amid every 
variety of suffering. It is probable, that when the 
sons of God assemble now, to give account of their 
various ministr]^ that Satan, too, appears; and still, 
it may be his privilege to select some of God's be- 
loved ones on earth, a A require a visible manifesta- 
tion of the extent and power of grace. It is granted, 
and some saint is marked for trial and for proof. He 
is afilicted in body or in circumstances; he is called 
to the martyr's stake, or to the slower agony of pro- 
tracted disease; and to men on earth, to angels in 
heaven, and demons in hell, is clearly manifested 
how the redeemed spirit can, and will, arise above all 
inward and outward pressure, and thus God is glo- 
rified, while fallen man is saved. Witness the late 
Miss Higdon, of New York, who, for thirty years, 
was confined to a chamber of disease and acutest 
suffering, and, yet, so exalted in the sustaining, con- 
quering grace of God, that her dwelling was a bethel 
while she lived, and rung with the song of triumph, 
as she passed to the land of rest. O, think you not 
that some especial end was designed by a scene like 
this? I doubt not that heaven and hell are thus 
taught lessons of joyful assurance, and unwilling 
conviction, of the wisdom and power of God. 

I wish you to mark one fact particularly, and that 
is, how perfectly God respects man as man. Hav- 
ing, in his wisdom, created him a free moral agent, 
he never mars his work by coercive influence. The 
Psalmist exclaimed, " I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made;" and this is true, not only respecting our 
bodily organization, but much more of our mental 
and moral nature. It is fearful, in this world of sin, 
to possess freedom which, in its action, forms our 
eternal destinies. But it is this fact which makes 
our world so glorious a theatre for the exemplifica- 
tion of principles, which shall thrill the entire uni- 
verse in tlieir development and application. To 
angelic minds, hell is one great fact — it is sin and its 
punishment; and it is so biack, so rayless, so hope- 
less, that, to a pure mind, which cannot enter into it, 
it must ever remain a great and fearful unit. But 
here, on our earth, sin, in all its workings, may be 
traced. Our whole world, we know, is under reme- 
dial influences; but first they respect the general 
classes of mankind. Commencing in wide, concen- 
tric circles, the farthest remove from God and heaven, 
they gradually, under every possible manifestation, 
draw nearer and nearer, until they reach " the central 
point of bliss." " The heathen in his blindness," is 
a full exemplification of what fallen man is, without 
the enlightening influence of the Gospel; but there 
error is quiescent in its darkness. The Papal Church 
presents the painfully interesting picture of error 
almost triumphant. The clouds of rites and super- 
stition with which, like incense, she seemingly adored 
the rising sun of Christianity, has shrouded its rays 
in almost midnight gloom, or left its flickering beams 
dim and uncertain. And, then, even in the Christian 
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Charch is the conflict still intense, though one of 
glorious promise. Here truth is in the ascendant; 
her zenith glory fills the entire horizon; the dark 
clouds of error are penetrated, though not in all 
cases dissipated, by her beams; and mankind, through 
grace, are rising to more than primeval elevation of 
character and destiny. 

Then, turning to men as individuals, with what 
intense interest is'the influence of grace watched, in 
its unnumbered manifestations! How it operates in 
childhood, sweetly drawing the young heart to God, 
ere sin has exerted its hardening influence! How 
it penetrates the heart of manhood, even through 
the thick incrustations of worldliness and ambition! 
How it softens the heart of age, when the fires of 
life are well-nigh extinct, and it has become petrified 
by long, unchecked exposure! 

Again: how it works its way through all the ranks 
of life, until the most exalted become lowly before 
God, and the most lowly are exalted to the heirship 
of the skies! How it meets intellect in all its varied 
grades, and the wise become fools, that they may 
learn true wisdom, and the foolish are made wise in 
the great science of salvation! How the spirit can 
triumph amid every form of bodily sufiering, can be 
sustained throughout all mental conflict, and be 
made mighty to resist the combined temptation of 
earth and hell! 

Now, Emma, does it not clothe our world with 
ntvr interest, to believe that, while to man his pre- 
sent and everlasting probation is recognized as the 
paramount object to be struggled for and secured — 
while every inducement, suitable to his character and 
position, is placed before him, and every aid which 
his lapsed powers require is richly given — that, while 
to him, as though he stood alone in God's universe, 
the glorious truth is presented, " God so loved the 
world," at the same time he stands a spectacle to 
heaven and to hell, and is the instrumentality through 
which God is teaching his entire realm the nature of 
sin, the folly of rebellion, the majesty of his law, 
the redeeming, purifying power of his grace, and, at 
last, the glorious and eternal truth, that " he is all in 
all?" 

How much of the mystery which enshrouds His 
providences vanishes before views like these! And 
thus, Emma, I approximate to the point from which 
I may have seemed to digress. Again turning to 
man, to Christian man, in his diseased but curative 
state, we will mark, also, the varied remedies of the 
great Physician, and their exact suitability to classes 
and individuals, who have placed themselves beneath 
his care. 

We have said this world is a place of sickness, and, 
in its midst, Christ has erected a Hospital, which all 
are invited to enter and be saved. He surrounded it 
with no visible walls. Trust in the great Physician, 
and acquiescence in his prescriptions, were the only 
conditions imposed. But men, sometime in folly, 



sometime in wisdom, erected various barriers, and 
over their gates of entrance were written inscriptions 
such as these: *'The Bible and the Westminster 
Confession," «*The Bible and the Articles," «'The 
Bible and Immersion," while one, according most 
with the original design, wrote high and wide, ** A 
desire to flee tlie wrath to come." In the centre of 
this Hospital, at the farthest remove from the outer, 
sin-struck world, was a fountain opened of the purest 
vermilion, ever flowing — ever efficacious: so deep, 
that no mortal ever fathomed it — so high, that its 
summit was lost in the heavens — so wide, that its 
falling spray covered the whole earth, everywhere 
exerting a remedial influence. This fountain, 

" Opened by Uie soldier^ spear 
In our Redeemer*ij side," 

is the only remedy for all the various diseases of tlie 
inmates of that Hospital — ^to learn tliis practically 
and efficiently, the one great lesson taught by all the 
various plans pursued as means to one great end. 
The great Physician, with his almighty agent, abides 
there continually, to teach, to strengthen, and to en- 
lighten on this great point. Perfect faith in the free- 
ness, the fullness, and the sufficiency of the one great 
remedy, is the sure prelude to speedy and entire 
restoration. 

A book is provided, the study of which will en- 
lighten every willing soul as to the peculiarities of 
its disease, and direct it to the best means to alleviate, 
and then to cure, the manifested symptoms. The 
good Spirit is ever with them, encouraging, aiding, 
and urging them to attend to these directions. The 
faintest desire is heard and granted, by the vigilant 
and tender Physician; and while, through weakness, 
they cannot yet plunge into the open fountain, they 
are aided to dip into the gentle streams, which flow 
from it in every direction, and fully partake of its 
efficacy and power. Various teachera are appointed 
to explain and enforce the rules of the Hospital; and 
it is owing to a neglect of a few of the most promi- 
nent, that others seem inefficacious. **Come out 
from among them and be separate, and touch not 
the unclean," is one. Yet some keep themselves in 
constant contact with the world's polluted atmos- 
phere, and then wonder health does not follow, be- 
cause they obey other prescribed means. Indeed, 
entire separation is essential to perfect cure; yet very 
few, comparatively, obey it, until they have learned, 
in pain, in sorrow, and in teara, that they cannot, in 
any degree, ''serve God and mammon."* 

The blind have entered, and the healing process 
goeth on, for the most part slowly. At firat, they 
" see men as trees walking," and the direct way to 
the fountain is dimmed by intervening objects. And, 
after the sig^t is perfectly restored, so that they 
clearly see the way, past habits still exert their power, 
leading them, ofttimes, again to close their eyes, and 
grasp the various props to which, in their utter blind- 
ness, they bad become accustomed. 
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The lame are there. With perfect vision they 
behold their way; but their infirmity prevents their 
rapid progress. Some are lame in their affections, 
others in their will and purposes, others in their de- 
sires and motives; and many a probing operation, 
many a nauseous medicine is required, ere they 
"make straight paths for their feet, and unflinch- 
ingly walk therein." 

The sufferers from chronic diseases are there, in 
various stages of amendment. Some have rheumatic 
heads; some, rheumatic hearts; some have contracted 
limbs, and seem almost powerless to make any effort, 
either for themselves or others. Yet many, by their 
faithful employment of all prescribed means, show 
their sincere desire to be thoroughly cured. To them 
health is certain. I cannot enter into detail, Emma. 
I leave that for your own imagination to supply; for 
each one has his own disease, peculiar to himself in 
some of its manifestations; in fact, ofttimes so deeply 
inward, that we could not describe it, unless the gift 
of spiritual clairvoyance should be imparted. 

And, then, remember, too, that abroad in this Hos- 
pital is an antagonistic agent, constantly exerting a 
counter influence. He tells the reasoning, that it is 
folly to unagine such simple means will lead to such 
results. He tells the fearful it is dangerous to make 
that vigorous plunge, and they had better n'bt try it 
until they are stronger, ( knowing that strength de- 
pends upon the effort.) He shows the sensitive tlieir 
own condition, until they shrink, in morbid sadness, 
even from their kind Physician, forgetting that In- 
finite love hath known that '* the whole heart is sick, 
and the whole head is faint,'* and yet unshrinkiifgly 
undertook the perfect cure. He tells the worldly 
that exposure will not materially affect their disease; 
or, if it does, they can at any time turn to the 
remedy, thus ** leading them to sin, because grace 
aboundeth." In fact, Emma, his stratagems vary 
with every patient and every situation, and we can 
no more trace them than we can the viewless wind. 

Emma. You draw a dark picture, Mrs. C— can 
you not throw some light upon it? 

Mrs. C. With gratitude I reply, I can. View 
them all, Emma, as rescued from sin's unbroken 
power — as placed beneath a curative process, which 
will inevitably lead to health,* unless they wantonly 
. turn from the kind Physician to the world's quacks 
and nostrums. And see, close— close to the foun- 
tain, a band of healed and happy souls, who have 
learned, most of them by bitter processes, to resist 
the tempter, to overcome unbelief, to put away every 
obstacle, and, in vigorous faith, to plunge into the 
flowing fountain, though they "never sound the 
depths of love divine." Her* they dwell in spirit 
ever, and use all the influence, all the talents, all the 
experience which God has given, to urge and help 
their weak and doubting companions, to the same un- 
failing fount of health. The great Physician works 
mysteriously ofttimes. With omniscient glance, he 



embraces at all times the entire scene, marks every 
varying symptom of all his various patients, and, 
with infinite wisdom, selects and applies his remedies. 

If we stood in an earthly hospital, under the super- 
vision of an eminent physician, and saw the patients 
withering under violent remedies, we would con- 
clude, not that the remedies were excessive, but that 
the disease must be deep-seated and dangerous that 
made them necessary. And so we ought to feel, as, 
looking on Christ's Church, we see "every heart 
knoweth its own bitterness;" we see the dearest and 
purest of earth " made perfect through sufferings," 
subjected to poverty, sickness, bereavement, and 
death. On some are inflicted a long process of an- 
guish, and they live and suffer for the benefit of 
those around them, and for the outward manifesta- 
tion of redeeming grace to that angelic host to which 
we before alluded; while, in other cases, he increases 
means and adds influences, suddenly perfects his 
own work, and removes the healed to that blessed 
land where pain and sickness are unknown. 

Emma. Such views as these, my dear friend, will 
make me very charitable. 

JIfrs. C. A very desirable result, Emma, and one 
which is slowly perfected, even in regenerated hu- 
man nature. But if, in a world like this, we would 
act efiiciently and beneficially, we must not make 
ourselves, or our experience, the standard for any 
other. We must not judge any one person by any 
other, however similarly they may seem to be situ- 
ated. We must be very slow to condemn; for only 
Omniscience knows the influences acting upon any 
human heart— can balance the temptations, inward 
and outward, that are pressing upon it at any given 
time, or estimate the amount of resistance which it 
makes, even when it is overcome. If we have rea- 
sonable evidence that a person is sincere, then we 
should enlighten, urge, woo them to the diligent im- 
provement of our Physician's prescriptions— should 
expect lapses and bear with them, and, holding up 
before them, by precept and example, " the beauty 
of holiness" and the blessedness of perfect cure, 
should endeavor, in imitation of our great Physician, 
to possess that "charity which hopeth all things, 
beareth all things, believeth all things — which never 
faileth." I cannot tell you, Emma, how views like 
these will strengthen your sympathetic powers, and 
fill you, probably, with prayerful, tender sadness- 
will increase your interest in others, and your pa- 
tience with and for them, and, if prayerfully cher- 
ished, will lead yon to possess the mind that was in 
Christ— will imbue you with the love that led him to 
live and suffer, to agonize and die, and now to offer 
unceasing intercessions, that onr sin-struck, death- 
devoted world may be rescued from Satan's power, 
and glisten, 

" A blood'bought gem 
In His celestial diMlem." 

And thus, leaving yoa to amplify these hints, I pass 
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to the point to which, you probably think, they 
rather dimly tend — my own personal experience. I 
have rather shrunk from an expose of this kind, 
from the fear that my language might be deemed 
exaggerated. Therefore, Emma, to prove that my 
simile is not so very peculiar, I refer you to page 
286 of ''Upham's Interior Life," which describes 
the process of inward death. I ask you to ponder 
the meaning of Paurs language, " I am crucified, I 
die daily;" and I ask you not, in any degree, to make 
it a standard by which to measure yourself or others. 

(to BK CONnNUKO.) 



STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 

BT IIBV. B. BAPP. 

Tax Bible meets the demand which the human 
mind has, in reference to tlie future. 

Men have hopes and aspirations of the future. 
These are sentiments and feelings common to hu- 
manity. They are found in the bosom of the phi- 
losopher and savage, the king and the peasant. 
They are elements or springs of the human soul, 
which perpetually carrys it onward, onward, giving 
it no rest while it tenants this world. And, like the 
fountain, they bring forth both pure and impure 
waters, and mingle sweetness and bitterness, in the 
cup to be drunk by the human being. These feel- 
ings and aspirations are so common, that they may 
be set down as the involuntary proofs, which every 
mind carries of its own immortality. They are rich 
attributes of being; and, though susceptible of being 
badly developed, often embody themselves in the 
most beautiful creations. They are seen in the effort 
to create the work of genius. The old artist of 
Greece exclaimed, in the enthusiasm of his soul, 
*<I paint for eternity;" and he created works of 
genius, which have transmitted his name to our time. 
Though men of this class, who labor to produce the 
statue, the painting, the song, the poem, the learned 
book, or other works of genius, may desire, and 
even court the praises of their own generation, the 
future acts with more power upon them than the 
present. They look to posterity; they hope that the 
men of coming ages will talk of them, and extol 
their powers and virtues; and, if their own age is 
negligent, they have faith that a future one will 
remember them, and do them justice. Thus, they 
toil and hope, inspired by this enthusiasm of nature — 
*' this longing after immortality." 

The city, the rock-hewn tomb, the splendid tem- 
ple, the magnificent pyramid, and, sometimes, the 
empire, are the outward embodiments of these inward 
sentiments. What prompted the old kings of Egypt 
to build those immense pyramids on the banks of 
the Nile? the celebrated Grecian and Roman gen- 
erals, their monuments, their triumphal arches, their 



amphitheatres? and Alexanderi Cesar, Charlemagne, 
Napoleon, and other conquerors, to found empires? 
They acted under the impulse of these principles. 
They wished to be spoken of when they were dead — 
they desired to have their actions remembered by 
mankind — they wanted their names chronicled on 
some page of the world's history. 

The father takes his little son upon his knees, and 
the mother her little daughter, and imprint the kiss 
of affection on their brows; and, as they gaze on 
these little ones with parental delight, they behold 
the reproduction of their own being. And, as they 
gaze, they say within their hearts, "Here are our- 
selves in our children, and we will live, and be 
remembered and cherished, after our bodies have . 
gone to the dust of the earth. Our children, then hav- 
ing grown to manhood and womanhood, will come 
and place the marble monument, the willow, or ever- 
green over our resting-place, and, while we sleep 
quietly and sweetly, shed the tear of remembrance. 
Yes," exclaim the parents, "we will be remem- 
bered!" And the exclamations, and the feelings 
which prompted them, were holy! It was the out- 
gush of these sentiments of immortality. 

Yet, the pyramid may stand from age to age, until 
the names of their builders are blotted from the 
world's remembrance; the city may go to decay, 
and become <* heaps of ruins;" the work of genius 
perish by vandal hands; the empire wax old, be 
changed, or come to naught, and its founders be for- 
gotten; the tombs of the great, like those of St. 
Dennis, be pillaged by revolutionary hands, and tlieir 
sacred deposits cast into the filthy sewer; the little 
boy and girl grow to man and woman's estate, trans- 
mit themselves, and leave but their names with their 
posterity. Thus, all things in this world are uncer- 
tain and perishable, and afford but a temporary 
gratification of these sentiments and aspirations, 
possessed by the human soul — ^these feelings which 
instinctively look to the future — compel man to act 
for the future — hope, desire, pant, thirst, to live in 
the affections and memories of men, after we have 
passed from their sight 

From what source can men hope to get an ade- 
quate supply for these demands, have these wants 
fully and permanently met, and place themselves 
and their actions upon a foundation which will never 
perish, but endure, while the sentiments which carry 
them forward, and the desire to have their being per- 
petuated, may continue to loom up from the recesses 
of the soul? O, there is a source — ^there is a foun- 
tain, from which gush the waters of immortality!-^ 
«• The Bible : he alone who hath 
The Bible, need not stray." 
In this blessed book a world is revealed; and many 
of the elements which enter into its composition, and 
will constitute its glory, are stated, so that the thirst- 
ing, fainting, dying soul, may go to it, hoping to 
find a rich supply. And here, truly, our race, onr 
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wide-spread and perishing humanity, may come and 
rest their hopes, and find the brightest realization of 
their purest and holiest desires. We will advert to 
some of these elements, which enter into and con- 
stitute the blessedness of the world of immortality, 
as revealed in the Bible, in order to see how appro- 
priately the Scriptures meet these aspirations and 
desires of the human soul. 

The Bible reveals the fact, that innocence and 
simplicity will be characteristics of the society of 
heaven. This we infer from one of the scenes re- 
corded in tlie New Testament. Jesus took little 
children up in his arms and blessed them, and said, 
"Of such is the kingdom of heaven," Matt, xix, 14. 
If we desire a pure, beautiful conception of those 
transparent elements, which will pervade the society 
of that pure world, we can have it by studying the 
thoughts, words, and actions of the sweet-spirited 
child, before deception has entered the heart, or guile 
is spoken by the lips. How purely agreeable is this 
to those already disgusted with the Quixotism of man 
and society in their present states, and have longing 
for them in their purer, nobler, and simpler forms of 
existence, in the world to come. 

The Bible reveals the fact, that heaven will be a 
place of transcendent moral purity. We learn this 
from its express declarations. Upon an item so im- 
portant, and so intimately connected with the per- 
petual well-being of the inhabitants of heaven and 
earth, it bears the most explicit testimony. "No 
unclean person hath any inheritance in tlie kingdom 
of Christ, or of God.*' " And there shall in nowise 
enter into it any thing that defileth, neither whatso- 
ever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie; but they 
which are written in the Lamb's book of life." We, 
therefore, may conceive of a place where the eye 
will never behold unclean or impure sights, the ear 
be saluted with hard or unchaste sounds, the tongue 
utter profane speech, or the mind be invaded with 
unholy thoughts. In all these things, heaven will 
be the reverse of the common scenes of this life. 
The purest state of society in the present world, the 
purest human soul, or the brightest sacrament of 
nature, affords but a dim impression of the society 
and world above. 

The elements of beauty will enter largely into the 
composition of heaven. The scenes and inhabitants 
of heaven will be beautiful. It will be the pano- 
rama of the universe — the temple where Jehovah 
will collect his brightest glories, and lavish his chief 
skill. The pencilings of a bright morning, in this 
world, are delicate and lovely, and an evening gor- 
geous and sublime, as the sun sinks away in his ocean 
of gold; but, if the soul is charmed, filled, over- 
flowed with these scenes in our own world, what 
may we anticipate from a vision of that pure and 
radiant world, lit up by the glory of God, and the 
light of the Lamb? The lakelet, the riil, the stream- 
let, the grot, the valley, the plain, the hillock, the 



mountain, and a thousand other objects, are beau- 
tiful, extremely beautiful to our eyes, in this world; 
yet, these would be objects but dimly seen in the 
background of the scenery of the new heavens and 
new earth. So of the human face and form. The 
newly spiritualized and glorified man wUl far trans- 
cend, in grace and excellence, the finest models ever 
produced in this world. Ahl 

" This is a land where beauty cannot fade, 

Nor sorrow dim the eye — 
Where true love shall not droop, nor be dismayed. 

And none shall ever die!" 

Heaven will be a place of sublime and blessed 
music. The Jubals, the Miriams, tlie Davids, the 
Mozarts, the Haydns, the Bethovens — ay, those who 
may transcend them in musical powers and skill, 
will compose the choirs of heaven, and sing in 
"notes all divine." This was one of the scenes 
shown to the seer of the Apocalypse. It will be a 
world of joy, of love, of unmingled friendship, of 
the purest associations, of profound intellectuality, 
and of the most exalted spiritual worship— a world 
where genius may live, and elaborate itself for ever. 

These are the revelations which the Bible makes ' 
by direct declaration, or fair deduction, of a future 
world, and of some of tlie elements and facts which 
will enter into its composition and history. And, 
we ask if they are not inimitably calculated to call 
forth and satisfy the undying aspirations of the 
human soul. 



"IT IS FINISHED!" 

BT OZ.IVXR S. FXXBI.XS. 

It has ever been an interesting part of our infor- 
mation, to know the thoughts that occupy the mind 
just before it enters upon the boundless scene of 
eternity. With what speechless awe do we stand at 
the bed of the dying, to catch the last sentence that 
drops from the quivering lip! When the short stream 
of human life is about to empty its waters into the 
boundless ocean of eternity, realities become more 
real, and eternal truth is seen in all its native majesty 
and inflexible power. 

" Here resistleai demonstration dwells, 
Here tired dissimulation drops her mask, 
Here real and apparent are the same.** 

But, reader, we stop not here to draw a comparison 
between the finite and the infinite. Our motto is tlie 
expiring sentence of those lips that " spake as never 
man spake." He was hanging on the cross. She 
that bare him stood by, and, with heart surcharged 
with grief, she heard him say, " Woman, behold thy 
sou!" Ah! what anguish must have rent that moth- 
er's heart, as she beheld, with streaming eye, tlie 
Bufierings of that Son in whom her soul had so 
often rejoiced! But the Sufferer, knowing that all 
things were now accomplished, said, " I thirst." The 
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vinegar was given; and, when he had received it, he 
said, "It is finished I" and bowed his head and died. 
Never did language mean more than this, '* It is 
finished 1" The completion of a great work is inter- 
esting in proportion to its. magnitude. The scene 
before us presents the consummation of the greatest 
work ever accomplished — man*s redemption: 
** 'Twas great to speak a world from naught, 
But greater to redeem.** 

Fair reai^, has this scene no charms for you? 
Tlien, indeed, you are an object of pity. Stupid, 
selfish, and dull must be that heart, that can turn 
away with cold indifference, and feel no interest in 
contemplating the closing hour of the Son of God. 
A thousand joys cluster around his cross — upon it 
all our hopes are staid; and, while I behold the Lamb 
of God, 

" Ecstatic throbs the fluttering heart employ. 
And all her strings are harmonized to Joy.** 

But the eventful crisis comes. With expiring breath 
he cries, "It is finished!" The malicious schemes 
of persecutors are over — ^the last bitter draught, in 
the cup of agony, has been received — hell nor her 
offspring, hatred, malice, rage, could do no more. 

"It is finished!" The Son of man is now made 
perfect through sufiering. In his pilgrimage, he had 
not whereon to lay his head or rest his wearied frame. 
But now the storm of life is over, the agonies of 
death are past, and he is going to the joy set before 
him. 

"It is finished!" The commands of the Father 
are all obeyed. " Lo, I come, as it is written of me 
in the volume of the books, to do thy will, O, God.'* 
And now the will of the Father almighty is done. 
AH is accomplished. 

"It is finished!" All the types adumbrating the 
great Antetype are now answered. The shadows all 
vanish, and the substance appears. The prophecies 
concerning the "wonderful Counselor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, and the Prince of peace," 
are fulfilled. 

<*It is finished!" The ceremonial law is now 
abolished, and a final period afiixed to its obligations: 
for He " abolished in his flesh the law of command- 
ments contained in ordinances, for to make in him- 
self of twain, one new man, so making peace." The 
Mosaic economy is done away, to make room for the 
bringing in of a better hope, by the which we may 
draw nigh to God. 

"It is finished!" "The seventy weeks, deter- 
mined upon the people, and upon the holy city, to 
finish the transgression, and to make an end of sin, 
and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring 
in everlasting righteousness, and to seal up the vision 
and prophecy, and to anoint the Most Holy." The 
Lamb has now, in the end of the world, appeared, 
"to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself." 

" It is finished!" The work of man's redemption 
is complete. Satisfaction is rendered to the Divine 



justice, the fatal blow is given to the powers of dark- 
ne<»8, a never failing fountain is openej for sin and 
uncleannesss, and a well-tried stone is laid up in 
Zion, for a foundation for peace, happiness, and 
heaven. Jesus is both author and finisher of this 
mighty work; for, saith he, ''Father, the hour is 
now come. I have glorified thee on the earth; I 
have finished the work which thou gavest me to do." 
The work of love is done! Shout, heaven and earth, 
tills sum of good to man, while we 

" or Him, who did salvation bring, 
Can for ever think and sing.** 

Trembling mourner, tliou needest not fear, nor 
yield to the witheriug blight of despair; thy Re- 
deemer cries, while expiring, "It is finished!" The 
mighty ransom now is paid; thou art redeemed; a 
new and living way is opened, that thou mayest en- 
ter the holy of holies, and regale thy enraptured soul 
with the exceeding glory of the Shekinah. Thou 
that wouldst be made whole, draw near to the mercy 
seat; believe, obey, and sin no more. Then thou 
shalt have part in the first resurrection — ^thou shalt 
drink the pure streams that make glad the city of 
God, and thou shalt live for ever. 

Nor are motives to obedience wanting on the other 
hand; for there is, also, a finished destruction for 
; those that "neglect this great salvation." The bit- 
terest draught in the chalice of misery, will be 
the reflection that Jesus died for sinners. Impeni- 
tent sinner, fear and tremble: this great salvation 
was revealed, that thou might stand acquitted in 
that great day when it shall be announced, by Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, "It is done: the time is 
at hand. He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; 
and he which is filthy, let him be filthy still; and he 
that is righteous, let him be righteous still; and he 
that is holy, let him be holy still." 

Recollect, thou that readest these lines, that thy 
span of life will soon be over. The scenery of time 
will soon withdraw. The last sigh will be heaved, 
and the last tear will be dropped, at thy dying couch. 
Then, thou, too, shalt say, " It is finished !" Prepare 
to meet thy God! 

" So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in tbe silent balls of death. 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night. 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.** 



" Sanotification," says Merritt, " does not con- 
sist in the perfection of knowledge, or in tbe perfec- 
tion of our natural powers, in lights or in raptures, 
but in being delivered from all sinful desires and 
tempers, and filled with the pure love of God." 
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EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 



With what peculiar delight do we love to revel 
amid the Bcenea of oar youth — to wander backt on 
fancy's wings, to the scenes of other days, and linger 
around spots consecrated by the purest feelings of 
the human heart! Why does the old man love, in 
declining years, and when silvery locks are the sure 
index of his near approach to the grave, to call np 
from the shadowy past, memories of loved friends, 
of early joys, and the scenes of his childhood? 
Again, we ask, why is it? The answer is found in 
the fact, that the charm lingers when even the asso- 
ciations which gave them birth, have vanished for ever 
from his view. Though the actors are gone, yet 
their forms are impressed on his heart, and the spirit 
of memory is awakening its tender chords to the 
same thrill of delight, that the scenes, themselves, 
were wont to do in his early days. Disturb not his 
reverie, for the friends of his youth are about him, 
and he again wanders by the stream where his foot- 
steps often strayed, or, from some enchanted spot, 
watches the sun as be retires to his ocean bed, tinging 
the mellow sky, as if '*the wing of an angel had 
kindled the vapor, as he floated through the quiet air 
into his Eden home.** 

The source of this feeling is found in every breast. 
Possessed, to some extent, at least, of the same pas- 
sions, the same causes operating will produce similar 
resullB; and thus we find all indulging in the same 
feelings of delight or sadness, as the scenes of our 
youth pass before us. Moments misspent bring re- 
morse and regret; but in vain do we sigh for their 
return. Like the beautiful tale of the child calling 
on the stream to restore its wasted flowers, so, man 
often stands longing to live over again the moments 
which, like the wasted flowers, are heedless of his call. 
While, on the other hand, the remembrance of inno- 
cent joys often proves a balm to the wounded spirit. 
And, when separated from those we love, from the 
places to which we were wont to resort— when the 
world is untoward, and the harp-strings of joy are 
broken and desolate, memory often comes laden 
with choice remembrances of our innocent joys, and 
recounts those scenes with a pathos, that causes 
pearly tears to bear record to the impress they have 
made on our hearts. 

No one can read, without emotion, the affecting 
story of Mungo Park, when the dark-skinned maid 
ground for him the corn; or of the lamented Hamp- 
den, as he turned his dim eyes from the field of 
battle, and made a dying effort to reach the mansion, 
rendered dear to his heart by ties stronger than life, 
that he might there lay down his wounded frame and 
die; or, If possible, the still more touching acconnt 
of the German emigrants, chanting, in mournful 
strains, "The Vaterland," over one of their com- 
rades, whose body they had jnst committed to the 



tomb. What lends to these, and many such inci- 
dents, the potent charm which excites the sympathies 
and arouses the feelings? Is it not the associations 
connected with them, and which find a reaponsive 
chord in every breast? For, as before said, we have 
the same sympathies; and the simple story touches 
the heart, and silently leads our thoughts back to 
home, *' the very name of which is a spell — a witch- 
ery — a more than enchantment.*' There is a beau- 
tiful allusion to the influence of as|pcialion, by 
Rogers, in his *< Pleasures of Memory:" 

** The intrepid Swiaif who guarde a foreign ■bore. 
Condemned to climb bii mountain eliflk no more. 
If chance be bear tbe aong m> eweetly wild, 
Whicb on tboee eliflk bis Infant boon begniPd, 
Melts at the long-Ioet icenee that round bim rise. 
And Binka a martyr to repentant eigbi.** 

The love of home and youthful scenes, is tbe na- 
tive feeling of the human heart. It is the warm 
gushing of a fountain, over which time has no power, 
save to brighten and purify. Have circumstancee 
separated us from them by distance, and time by the 
roll of years? The murmurs of the stream, the 
carol of birds, the voices of loved friends — aU, all 
will be echoed by the heart, true and plaintive, « as 
the notes of the wind-harp to the breath of evening.** 
And, when tempted to leave the paths of virtue and 
innocence, a mother*8 prayer, or a sister's holy affec- 
tion, will woo us silently, yet powerfully, to paths 
of peace and happiness — like guardian angels, strew 
our way with flowers, whisper consolation in distress, 
and be the pledge of reunion, in the land where <' not 
a breath of harshness trembles on the chord of song,*' 
but, *' where all is spirit, and the bright empire of 
unclothed thought and mind.'* 

Even poetry loves the theme, and sweetly sings: 

•* Old Time may spread his tirelea wings, 

And onward sweep with rapid flight. 
Bearing earth's fairest, loveliest things. 

Beyond the ken of mortal sight; 
Tet Memory's harp shall still be near— 

ril bid her strike each golden string; 
And once again shall charm my ear, 

Tbe songs my motber used to sing.** 



THE KORAN. 
Tbk Koran, or, as it is sometimes called, the Ai- 
koran, is the Mohammedan's book of faith. It is so 
styled, because, as it is supposed, it is a book, of all 
others, most worthy of being read; for, in the Arabic 
tongue, the word Koran signifies the reading, or that 
which is to be perused. It is divided, like the Bible, 
into many chapters, of a variety of titles and of 
lengths. It was written in Arabic by Mohammed 
himself. The parts of it were collected by Moham- 
med's father-in-law, and published in one volume. 
The Mohammedans say that it was dictated by tbe 
angel Grabriel, and written on parchment made of the 
■kin of the ram sacrified by Abraham on the mount. 



THE UNKNOWN FOUNTAIN. 
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THE UNKNOWN FOUNTAIN. 

■T BXT. O. B. IC'l.AUaBZ.JW. 

» I, solitary, eourt 
The jnipiring breeze, and medicate upon the book 
Of nature, ever open; aiming thence, 
Warm from the heart, to learn the moral good.** 

For a wiie purpose, it is a desire deeply implanted 
in the nature of needy roan, to ascertain the author 
of his benefactions. Does a hand unseen feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, or minister comfort to the 
disconsolate, how eagerly does the destitute and de- 
sponding beneficiary seek to know and lore the bene- 
factor! Has one, whom we have been accustomed 
not to love, looked to our interest in an unostenta- 
tious manner, how soon is our enmity enervated, and 
how supremely are our admiration and love elicited! 

It seems to be tfias that God, our heavenly Father 
and Benefactor, would win our naturally hateful 
hearts, and subserve our temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. He graciously, and, in some sort, secretly 
metes out to us all that our state of utter destitution 
and dependence so imploringly demands. Is th» 
parched earth consuming the beautiful shrubbery — 
is the waving wheat wilting under a withering sun — 
are the vine and forest tree dropping untimely their 
tendrils and foliage — God, by an unseen agent, brings 
and spreads above us a floating fountain of refresh- 
ment, whence, descending, the fructifying shower 
saturates the thirsty earth with liquid life, making it 
bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the 
sower, and bread to the eater, and herb for the ser- 
vice of man. Nor can we less admire the vesper 
dew, which, descending softly, bestows a blessing 
peculiarly rich, at a time when we are wrapped in 
unconscious repose, and which we do not appreciate 
but with the dawn of a new day — ^the shining of tiie 
morning sun. Now is all nature new and beautiful 
in her diamond dress of sparkling dew-drops. How 
beautifully is every plant refreshed, and every carl- 
ing corn-cup replenished! and every petal of the 
pretty flower is sipping of nature's sweetest nectar. 

Why does God so unostentatiously give to us such 
fascinating demonstrations of his goodness? Suraly 
it must be to allure to himself our long-lost love, 
that he may bless more abundantly those who have 
sinned so much against him, and have become so 
destitute and miserable. He surely is reckless, w4io 
" knoweth not that the goodness of God leadetii to 
repentance." 

** When yonlfaAil Spring around na breathes, 

Thy Spirit warms her frsgrant sigh; 

And every flower the summer wreathes, 

l8 bom beneath that kindling eye. 
Where*er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thiae !** 

For a long time, the source of the Nile was un- 
known; and, peihaps, at the time of Egypt's great- 
est glory and prosperity, the fountain of this father 
Vol. VII.— 26 * 



of waters, and of the fertility of that once classic 
country, was still unknown to many. Yet so fruit- 
ful and welcome were its wide-spreading waters, 
that this river was revered and worshiped by its 
thousands of superstitious beneficiaries. Upon its 
banks, Pharoah performed his daily devotions, and 
offered to it, as bis tutelary divinity, his most sacred 
oblations. Hence it was, that here, every morning, 
Moses was permitted to see and converse with his 
devotional, yet despotic sovereign, and present to 
him the threatenings of the '* King above all gods," 
and plead with him for permission to depart a land 
of tyranny and death, and proceed to a place prom- 
ised by Jehovah. 

It is said that Alexander the Great consulted the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to find the source of 
tiie Nile; Sesostris and Ptolemy, kings of Egypt, 
sought for it in vain; and Julius Ciesar said he would 
give op the pursuit of the civil wars, if he could 
have assurance that he should find this fertile foun- 
tain. Such was the solicitude of those distinguished 
personages to recognize an unknown, yet national 
benefactor. But had they been successful, by con- 
sultation and self-denial, in reaching the desired spot, 
and could they have seen the exuding waters, as 
feebly they fonnd their way through the rugged 
recesses of Abysnnian highlands, upon the one hand, 
and the incipient stream, as it flowed from the moun- 
tains of the moon, upon the other, which, uniting 
in the distance, form the famous Nile, would they, 
then, have discovered the primary and real sources 
of the waters of this remarkable river, and of Egypt's 
luxuriant prosperity? Surely not. And why not 
advance, even though the search become intricate? 
Should this be the ne plu$ vUra of solicitude and 
search with minds so mighty? This great river, so 
complicate of natural origin, and element, and en- 
ergy, should lead its lovers and admirers not only to 
the outer court of creation, where material organi- 
zation becomes minute, but it should lead them to 
contemplate the procreating power and goodness of 
Him whose *' Spirit moved upon the face of the 
waters." 

If the natural munificence of a river induce such 
consideration and search, what should be the inter- 
est excited, and the devotion induced in the contem- 
plation of the heavens above, the earth benea&, and 
the atmosphere about us, with sdl in each which is 
fascinating, and which God has pronounced very 
good! 

But there is a river which makes glad the city of 
God, whose source is still unknown to many. This 
river is long, and deep, and wide. It is as long as 
the race of man, as deep as the death of sin, and is 
destined to be as wide as the wants of humanity. 
Its waters fertilize the soul, and slake the thirst of 
man, and furnish fish enough for a famishing muUi- 
tude; for *' it shall come to pass that every man that 
liveth, whksh moveth, whithersoever the river shall 
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come, shall live: and there shall be a very great ra al- 
titude of fish, because these waters shall come thith> 
er." Surely there must be a wonderful fountain 
whence issue such fertilizing, salutary, and. broad- 
abounding waters. 

My friend, let us seek this source. Let us cease 
our sinful and unprofitable warfare, and consult the 
<' living oracles," and follow the leadings of a con- 
scientious curiosity; and let us find the unknown 
fountain of infinite good. To cease our present em- 
ployment will be but to lay aside our vanity and 
vexation of spirit. We will take an unerring com- 
pass, and a collation of inspired oracles. As for 
food, we will find an abundance on the bending 
boughs of the trees, ever fruitful, and green, and 
growing, on the banks of the river; for it is written, 
that " by the river, upon the bank thereof, on this 
side and on that side, shall grow all trees for meat, 
whose leaf shall not fade, neither shall the fruit 
thereof be consumed: it shall bring forth new fruit 
according to his months, because their waters they 
issued out of the sanctuary: and the fruit thereof 
shall be for meat, and the leaf thereof for medicine.*' 
This, then, shall be a healthful and invigorating 
journey. We will be apt to have opposition from 
some in our start, and labor in our progress. There, 
doubtless, will be many, who will content themselves 
with the incidental bounty of the river for time, and 
care nothing for the benefactor. Those who will 
not leave their lucre, will court our company, and 
will still remain in " Egypt." But we have started. 
And now, having followed long this lovely river in 
its accommodating course, we near the fountain. 
It cannot be far. The hills of Judea peer up in the 
prospect. O, there it is! Do you not see its crim- 
son current flowing freely from the foot of Mount 
Calvary! It is our Savior* b precious blood! Why 
did not we, and the world, seek to know sooner 
that this is the « fountain of life" to all that live. 
Happy is he whom the goodness of God hath led to 
repentance. 

" Creation's great Saperior, man, is thine— 
Thine is redemption. How ihould this great truth 
Baiw man o'er man, and kindle seraphs here I 
Redemption 1 'twas creation more sublime : 
Redemption ! twas the labor of the skies: 
Far more than labor— it was death in heaven. 
A truth so strange t twere bold to think it true; 
If not far bolder to disbelieve." 

We are frequently astonished that so few of the 
many that were permitted a personal acquaintance 
with the Savior, and a sight of the tragic scene of 
Calvary, were induced to worship him, and seek sal- 
vation in him. And we are willing somewhat to 
excuse ourselves on the account of our distance, as 
to time and place, from conversations so convincing, 
and a science so exceedingly affecting. But surely 
we, who are graciously permitted to live far down 
the Gospel stream of light and love, which, for 
eighteen hundred years, has been radiating and 



irrigating the distant desert, have superior advan- 
tages in the demonstrations of divine grace. We 
suppose that, had the Egyptians never known the 
extent and fertility of the waters of the Nile, but 
had known them only as they could be seen in their 
apparently insignificant origin, amidst nature's wild 
and mountain scenery, they never would have of- 
fered them their oblations and homage. But we 
thank God that, even in the small and crowded pool 
of Bethesda, some were healed of their diseases. 
But now we see a " pure ri^>er of water of life, clear 
as crystal," reaching far and wide. May we not 
hope that soon these salutary waters, now flooding 
the western world, shall roll round, and inundate 
the entire earth! 

" Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 

And you, ye waters, roll. 
Till, like a sea of glory. 

It spreads from pole to pole — 
Till o'er our ransomed nature. 

The Lamb for sinners slain. 
Redeemer— K ing— Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign." 



FRIENDSHIP. 
Dost thou know that friendship in this world is 
Mostly but an empty name? That which goes 
Current among men is but base counterfeit 
Of the true coin. On genuine friendship 
There is plainly stamped a bright divinity. 
Which makes us covet it with eagerness. 
But when we stake our rich affections, that 
We may possess it, we, to our lasting 
Sorrow, find there is so much of selfish 
Worldliness mixed with that which we obtain,. 
That it is worse tlian worthless. And yet such 
Thing as friendship, without alloy, does in 
This world have being, and, when possessed, 
Does yield most exquisite enjoyment. 
The seraphs bright which round Jehovah*s throne 
Do celebrate his praise, and strike their harp 
Strings till heav'n with thrilling melody 
Is full, and every heart seems bursting with 
The boundless bliss, no higher rapture know, 
Than friends, whose bonds of constancy have been 
With blood divine cemented. Such friendship 
Remains unchanged amid the varying 
Scenes of life. Like the lamp within the temple 
Of God most high, it burns a ceaseless flame: 
It outlives the wreck of every earth-born 
Hope: it survives the ruin of every 
Budding joy: with the corruptible of 
Man it dies not; ay, plants itself upon 
The damp tomb of the departed, and, while 
It drops the tear, gives wing to thought, and 
Pierces through the dreadful curtain of most 
Dark futurity, and triumphs as it 
Feels the breathings of the loved one*s spirit. 

ViVSNZO. 
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Was it not Borke who said " the age of chivalry is 
past?*' In one sense it is, and the fact has caused 
much lamentation among poets and novelists. Bat 
is the world made worse by its departure? Is the 
sum total of human enjoyment lessened? Is the 
cultivation of virtue in any way hindered? For one, 
I think not We have not looked upon that age 
aright. We have seen and studied it too much in 
pages of romance. We have looked on but one 
side of the picture. Its sombre hues have been con- 
cealed. 

The Tells, Bruces, Plantagenets, and Ivanhoes, of 
that period, are seen struggling in behalf of freedom, 
or of injured virtue, and, under the protection of pat- 
ron saints, alwayfl successfully; while the villain, the 
usurper, and the perjured are represented as cowering 
before the avenging stroke, and falling in the trial 
conflict. In short, the picture has been drawn in 
brilliant hues — all is brightness and beauty. 

Alas, the coloring is too high! Knighthood was 
not always pure; noble names were not always un- 
sullied; nor was the strong arm always on the side of 
right. Poetry has thrown a charm around the <* tour- 
ney fray " — ^the daring courage — ^the reckless spirit 
of those days; but it tells not of the cruel mockery 
of disappointed hope. It tells not how many brave 
and noble spirits were covered with perpetual dis- 
grace by some more mighty than they. Might sat 
law, and order, and justice at defiance. Power was 
law. Hence, innocence often suffered without re- 
dress. De Wilton was not the only one who, in 
single combat, fell under the hand of some guilty 
Marmion. 

7^ age of chivalry was opposed to inUUeetual 
improvement. * A strong arm and good sword were 
sure passports to distinction; hence, there was no 
incentive to the tedious work of cultivating the pow- 
ers of the mind. Why pry for months and years 
into occult sciences, and pore over ancient folios, 
when one border fray, or successful tilt, would give 
imperishable fame? During the reign of chivalry. 
Science fled affrighted, and left the world shrouded 
in gloomy darkness. But few of those « stalwart 
knights," whose deeds were the burden of the min- 
strePs song, could write their own names! 

It teas an age of superstition. The wisest among 
them "observed times and seasons.*' The wizard 
was called from his cell, and the "wise woman" 
from her secret haunts, to spell the signs of heaven, 
and read, in stars and - streamlets, the warrior's 
fate— the soldier's doom. See yon army of steel- 
clad warriors as they are rushing forth to war. 
They seem to bear an earthquake's power; but, lo! 
from beneath yon holly bush uprises a toothless, 
decrepid hag, who mutters, in mumbled tones, some 



gloomy prediction. The arm of valor is all unnerved, 
and the hero of a hundred battle-fields becomes 
weaker than a weaned child. O, it is pitiable to 
see how completely superstition had enchained the 
mighty and the noble! 

A wandering monk, "Peter the hermit," passed 
through Europe. As he went, he told, in burning 
words, how infidels had planted the crescent over the 
holy sepulchre — the sepulchre of Jesus! He plead 
with them not to allow it, denounced God's ven- 
geance on the listless and inactive, and promised 
immortal honors to those who fought or fell in aim- 
ing to rescue this beloved object of Romish idolatry. 
What followed? Go, read the pages of sober his- 
tory, and see. Europe was convulsed — ^there was 
one general uprising — the spirit of the mighty mass 
was roused. Kings and nobles, knights and retain- 
ers, artisans and serfs, were fired with wild frenzy. 
" God wills it!" was their shout, as, without leaders — 
without provision — ^without order, they madly rushed 
toward Palestine. History records the mournful 
horrors of that period: starvation, intense suffering, 
and miserable deaths, were the results of that fren- 
zied superstition. Yet all this was amid the brightest 
days of chivalry! 

It degraded the female sex. This may seem to be 
a strong position to such as have made romance 
their guide to historical knowledge. Woman is 
there represented as the ruler of each knightly 
heart — as the guide of his destiny. Grant all this 
true; and was the fierce combat, where the lance 
was shivered upon the coat of mail, or drank the 
flowing life-blood, the place for lovely woman with 
gentle heart? Surely their ideas of woman's true 
character were much debased, when they made her 
the umpire of those cruel deeds. Was woman 
esteemed as she ''should be, when she was made a 
prize to be won by the swiftest steed or strongest 
arm? Ah! disguise it as you may, in those days, 
"renowned in story and in song," gentle woman 
was the slave of haughty, imperious man. 

Moral restraint was destroyed. This was so, at 
least to a great degree. And it was the natural con- 
sequence of the principles of the age. I need not 
say those principles were directly opposed to our 
holy religion, lliis demands no proof. « Can a fig- 
tree yield olive berries?" Can licentious principles 
produce virtuous action? Nay, was not every moral 
restraint in that age but as the frail gossamer? If so, 
gild it as you may, it was an age unblest. 

Come, then, look aright upon that age. What had 
it of unmixed purity or loveliness? Alas, alas! it 
exhibits " the carnal mind "in its dark, deep work- 
ings, and demonstrates that Scripture which saith, 
" It is enmity against God, and is not subject to bis 
law." 

This age passed away before the power of our 
holy religion, and the light of science. And shall 
we mourn its departure? I do not — I cannot. I am 
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glad that its seeneB of blood — ^its reckleMoess — ^its 
gross ignorance, are numbered among the things that 
were, but are no longer. 

But because all this change has come to pass, does 
it, therefore, follow, that tlie spirit of true chivalry 
is no more? I think not. There was something 
noble in its wild and reckless daring, and uncon- 
querable perseverance. But all that was noble — all 
that was of pure material, has Christianity preserved, 
and purified to seven-fold brightness. She has taken 
every virtue that sparkled in that mass of corruption, 
and set it, a polished gem, in the Christian's diadem. 

One of the most thrilling scenes related of those 
men of olden time, Scott has appropriated to his 
royal Fitz James. It was when traveling through 
his enemy's domain, he declared to his stalwart 
guide that he hated and defied 

** Rboderic Dbn, and all the band 
He brings to aid his murderous baiK^** 

and lo! unexpectedly to him, his guide gives the 
signal whistle, and that same hated and challenged 
band, with bare weapons, and angry scowl, wait but 
the word of that guide and the eyes of Fitz James 
are closed for ever. How bears he now his knightly 
daring? He draws his well-tried sword, places his 
bock against the towering rock, and shouts defiance: 
** Oome one— come all— tbls rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.'* 

Nobly said. But come with roe to the study of one 
who has angered pope and cardinal, and aroused the 
indignation of prince and emperor. While conver- 
sing with a few friends, a messenger, bearing the 
badge of authority, arrives, and summons him to 
Worms, where are gathered the enemies of his person 
and his cause. He presents, also, an imperial safe- 
guard. His friends entreat him not to go. They 
tell him of pontifical curses, and of the horrible 
death that most probably awaits him. He speaks of 
his safeguard. They tell him Huss had one, too, but 
it preserved him not. Truly it is an appalling hour. 
Danger stares him in the face. But the fire of Chris- 
tian chivalry burns too brightly in his bosom, to be 
thus easily extinguished. In answer to mournful, 
ay, agonized entreaties not thus to peril his useful 
life, he responds, ** I will go to Worms, though devils \ 
were as thksk as tiles upon their houses." Go he 
did, and, with dauntless spirit, he faced that haughty 
assembly, and they quailed before him. Know ye 
whence came that '* dauntless spirit?" In his lonely 
cell, when a dark, benighted monk, he found a 
chained volume, which said, " Fear not them which 
can kill the body, and after that have no more that 
they can do.*' 

Is the age of chivalry then past? Come with 
me. A wail of woe has crossed the wide Atlantic. 
It is the wail of perishing thousand»--peri8hing for 
the word of life. The cry of distress falls on the ear 
of that pale-faced young man. He determines to go 
and tell them of Gospel plenty. They remonstrate 



with him: " If yon go, you must die.*' " So be it; 
I will go.*' See him as he nears the vessel which ia 
to bear him for ever from his home! An aged 
mother throws her arms around his neck, and cries, 
"O, my son, my son, how can I give thee up!" 
All the deep afiections of his feeling heart are stiried. 
Severe is the struggle, but of short duration. Gen- 
tly unloosing those aged arms, he turns, and stretch- 
es out his hands toward his destined field of labor, 
and cries, « O, Africa, Africa, how can I give thee 
up !" He goes to fight — he goes to conquer ; but, alas ! 

" All come not back, tbough fields be won!** 
He goes to die! See him now! Among strangers, 
far from home and kindred, the deadly fever asnniln 
him. The last struggle comes on; but with it comes 
no regret at the course he has pursued. No! in the 
severest agony, the welfare of his charge rises above 
his gain. In his dying moments, he cries, '* Let a 
thousand fall, but let not Africa be given up." Mark 
well that scene — hear aright those Uut words, and tell 
me, has the spirit of chivalry departed from the earth? 

In the missionary field, this spirit shines with more 
brilliancy than in any other. The delicate female, 
reared in opulence, and nursed in tenderness, when 
the claims of the dying heathen have been presented, 
has offered herself a « willing sacrifice." She has 
gone over the "cloud-capped mountain," and across 
the pathless ocean. She has sought the bed of the 
dying, and while ministering to his bodily sickness, 
she has told him of a Savior^-of a divine Savior; and 
pointing toward Jesus, she has bid his trembling faith 
" behold the Lamb of God." She endures all the 
suffering, and sustains the toil incident to such a life 
uncomplainingly. And what is her guerdon? Re- 
nown? wealth? power? Go ask her. She will sweetly 
smile, and speak of « the recompense of reward." 

Such is the chivalry of Christianity. Is it better 
or woiae than the chivalry of " olden time?" 



SONNET. 

BT JOSQT r. MABI.AT- 

WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

Upon this fair, unsullied page, 

I pencil one more vow; 
And when the iron pen of age 

Has marked thy stainless brow. 
Thine eye may trace belov'd names here. 

Beneath warm pledges given, 
And unhid fall a starting tear 

For spirits fled to heaven! 
May time, whose ever-moving wing 

Daily bids some joy depart, 
O'er thy bright smile no shadow fling, 

Nor grief o'er thy young heart: 
For thee be pure and fadeless love 

Begun on earth — ^renewed above! 
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THE PERSIAN PHILOSOPHER. 

BT J. X>ZXOK. 

OsMAi^ the Persian philosopher, arose early ia the 
morning, to perform his orisons. The god of Persia 
was just rising in all his magnificence and splendor, 
irradiating, with his beams, the golden spires of the 
celebrated temple which had been erected for the 
recognition of his divinity. In an ecstasy of devo- 
tion, he thus poured forth his morning hymn: 

«* God of mis world, whose liglit divins 
SeAUgent bursts o*er earth aod sea. 
Whose glories through creation shine, 
O, let thy beams enlighten me ! 

Million's of ages back I trace 

Thy deity, midst rolling spheres, 
DifAising light through boundlesB apace. 

Unchanging through eternal years 1 

Ten thousand orbs around thee roll, 

Receiving light and heat from thee; 
Of aU that is thou art the soul— 

The anereated deity I 

No period past beheld thee bright, 

Emerging ftom aupmior Cause; 
Link'd to thee are those orbs of light. 

And all obey thy changeless laws. 

O, PersWa god, accept my prayer, 
Aod guide my feet in wisdomli way I 

May Persia's children be thy care, 
And live when empires shall decay I" 

After chanting his morning hymn, thrice did the 
philosopher bow down to the earth; then, rising up, 
again he worshiped the sun. While he stood de- 
voutly musing, he heard a voice, enchantingly melo- 
dious, singing the following beautiful stanzas: 

** Ere yonder sun received his birth. 
Or stars adorned yon * shining A'ame,* 
Jehovah reigned, enrobM in light, 
And shall fbr ever be the same. 

Ten thousand worlds, immensely grand, 

Sprang into being at his word; 
He formed the ocean and the land; 

He is ersstion*S sovereign Loan I 

Infinite Fowsa I who knows no yean; 

He's OBConfined by (mm or piassi 
With his right bsnd be Isnehod ths splisies. 
And bade them roll through boundless space t" 
The philosopher listened with intensity of feeling 
to the words, which were sung by a voice and person 
unknown to him. Instantly approaching the stran- 
ger, whose name was Evangeloe, he said, " Stranger, 
I heard thee singing; and the words of thy song 
have deeply impressed my mind. Thou hast uttered 
strange sentiments, to which I have listened with no 
little surprise." 

"And I," responded Evangelos, «was painfully 
surprised to hear thee, in thy morning devotion, call 
the sun, which is a creature, thy god. The sun is 
inert matter, and not God." 

The philosopher replied, " Whence eome^t thou to 



teach the philosophers of Persia new doctrines con- 
cerning the divinity? From time immemorial has 
all Persia paid divine honors to that god whose wor<i 
ship is so unacceptable to thee.'* 

«I have come," said Evangelos, "from a distant 
land, to impart more knowledge to the wise, and to 
instrjict the ignorant. Here," said the stranger, 
handing him a Persian Bible, ** take this book, read it 
carefully, and we will meet again." 

The philosopher accepted the book, and promised 
to meet Evangelos at an appointed time and place. 

The philosopher, having retired to his chamber 
with the book presented to him by Evangelos, began, 
with no ordinary emotion, to peruse its contents. 
Eagerly casting his eye on the first chapter and first 
verse of Genesis, he read, " In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth." He paused, then 
read it again. A sudden tremor seized him — an agi- 
tation of the whole moral man. And then, with an 
indescribable struggle of soul, he said, "And is it so? 
Has an invieible Cause produced this splendid uni- 
verse, so infinitely diversified? My reason, awaking 
as from a dream, pleads— intelligently pleads the 
doctrine of the creation, and not the elemtly of mat- 
ter." When he read, " And God said. Let there be 
light, and there was light," a sudden smile irradiated 
his countenance, and joy seemed to take possession 
of his heart But when he read the sixteenth verse, 
he was like the Jewish prophet on the banks of the 
river Chebar — " there was no more strength in him!" 
He beheld the Persian god but a lamp hung out in 
the heavens by the hand of an ahnighty and an 
eternal Being! 

When the philosopher had recovered from a state 
of partial insensibility, he tremblingly walked forth to 
behold the sun, but not to offer unto him the incense 
of adoration. Addressing the bright luminary, he 
■aid, " God of Persia, I bid thee, as my god, an ever- 
lasting farewell." The philosopher was so overpow- 
ered with the glory and majesty of Jehovah, whose 
altars are "earth, sea, skies," that a new existence, 
and new powers appeared to have been conferred 
upon him. He beheld, far beyond the farthest star, 
a Being of infinite perfections, inhabiting eternity! 
and yet, that Being was in Atm, in ail, and over ail! 

The time having arrived for the philosopher and 
Evangelos to meet, each was punctual in the fulfill- 
ment of his promise. Evangelos could not help ob- 
serving the alteration that had taken place in the 
countenance of the philosopher since they parted. 
That face, on which Superstition had written her 
dark signature, seemed to be illumined with dawning 
hope brightening into day. Evangelos asked the 
philosopher how he liked tho book which he had 
presented him. 

The philosopher responded that he was conversant 
with the whole circle of Persian literature; but such 
a book as his friend had given him could not bo 
found in the vast empire. "Ah, my friend»" said 
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he, " I was in darkness, but this book has dissipated 
that darkness, and my soul exults in the realization 
of present joy and prospective felicity.** 

Evangelos rejoiced exceedingly at the happy 
change which had already been wrought in the 
mind of the philosopher. He briefly explained to 
him the condition of man by the fall, the redemp- 
tion of the world by Jesus Christ, and the willing- 
ness of God to save the penitent sinner who comes 
to him through faith in the Redeemer. 

The philosopher continued reading, with increased 
light and pleasure, the word of God; and when he 
read the story of the cross, his soul was melted into 
tenderness — he beheld, by faith, Jesus Christ bearing 
his sins in his own body on the tree. In rapture he 
exclaimed, <'My sins are forgiven. O, let me die, 
and go to the land of the blessed!*' 



OUR THOUGHTS. 

BT JCA&T. 

" Tbink*at tbou to be conceal'd, tbou little tkmtgktt 
That in tbe curtain'd chamber of the soul 
Doet wrap thyself so close, and dream to do 
A secret work?" Sioournbt. 

Sad thoughts — glad thoughts! O, what a world 
of difference in those little words md and glad — the 
one a ray of light on the pathway of life; the other 
a midnight sky of darkness. 

To our own thoughts we may freely give expres- 
sion: farther, with certainty, we cannot go. The 
wisdom of the Almighty has so ordained it, that it is 
impossible for us to know what is passing in the 
minds of those around us. And since we cannot 
know the thoughts of others, would it not be wise to 
inquire more frequently what are our own thoughts? 
Are they good or evil? profitable or unprofitable? 
Are they not only innocent but useful? And if 
'< our thoughts are heard in heaven,*' does it not be- 
hoove us, as accountable beings, to cherish those 
thoughts that will make ns wiser and better, each 
day that our life is prolonged? You may, if you 
will, spend every moment of your spare time in 
searching into the heights and depths of your mind; 
and yet there will be a new lesson ready for every 
day, every hour, and every moment, during your 
whole existence; for if it were possible for mortals 
to live ten thousand years on earth, still, in each 
mind, the deep, unbounded sea of thought would not 
be exhausted. 

It is not by skimming over the surface of the ocean 
that we gather the rich treasures it contains; no, if 
you would possess the pearl and coral, you must 
dive deep for the hidden treasure— you must do it 
t^ien if you would have a large supply. So it is 
with thought: the well is deep, and you must have 
the wherewith to draw before you can reasonably 



expect to get at its contents; and you must sound 
long and often if you would know with certainty 
what it contains. Do not be discouraged if the first, 
and the second, ay, even if the third attempt should 
prove a failure. The fault is doubtless your own; 
add a little more rope, and keep unwinding, until 
you are sure it does reach the bottom; then exercise 
a little patience before you draw up, and, our word 
for it, you will have enough and to spare. 

We may count the stars that stud tbe firmament 
of heaven — we may measure the distance of remote 
planets — we may analyze the globe on which we 
live; but who may say where thought begins, or 
where it shall end — ^who compute the velocity with 
which it moves beyond the bounds of time, endeav- 
oring to scan the fathomless depths of eternity? 
None. Thought is efoerywhere — filling every niche of 
time — anon stooping to the lowest mind— ever illu- 
minating the greatest intellect. It is with the poet 
in his wretched garret, and with the statesman in 
legislative halls— with the roaming savage in the 
wild forest, and with the captive in his lone dun- 
geon — with the hero in the field of battle, and with 
the timid maiden at her task. 

So long as we have our own thoughts to converse 
with, there is no good reason to long for company or 
amusement; seek rather for something which will 
profit you in time and eternity. Perhaps you com- 
plain that you find little or no fellowships in the hu- 
man beings around you: then are you, of all others, 
formed to hold communion with your own heart. 
And what time is so sweet — so fitting for such com- 
munion as the close of day — the hour when the ves- 
per bell is heard, announcing in solemn tones, the 
departure of another day, calling to worship the 
young and the old, the rich and the poor, the weary 
and the heavy-laden? O, what a solemn hour! Ten 
thousand hearts are raised in adoration — ten thou- 
sand hands are clasped in humble, grateful prayer. 
Here is a scene worthy the gaze of heaven — ^bere is a 
theme that might employ an angel's Inind! And 
now, O, mortal man, is the recording angel, with 
busy pen, snmming up thy days' account Flatter 
not thyself with the vain thought that thy actions alone 
have been written down: thine inmost, secret ihaughi.9 
are all recorded in that book, which opens not again 
until the archangel's voice proclaims, time is swal- 
lowed up in eternity! 

*• So beware, 
O, erring buman beart ! what thougbts thou lodgest there/* 



AUTHORITY OF SCRIPTURE. 
" I CONSENT witli all my heart," said Luther, «* that 
the emperor, the princes, and even the meanest 
Christian, should examine and judge my works; 
but on one condition — ^that they take the word of 
God for their standard. Men have nothing to do 
but to obey it." 



HINTS ON CRITICISM. 
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Criticism may be defined as the art of judging 
with correctness respecting a literary performance. 
Its province does not consist in minifying or magni- 
fying verbal and grammatical mistakes, but aims at 
the more exalted purpose of censuring the style and 
sentiment, and lauding them when founded in nature 
and truth. Abandoning those imperfections which 
sciolists consider the eminent faults, it grasps at 
other and higher peculiarities of an author, and pre- 
sents them to our view in the light of rigorous fidel- 
ity. Opinions at variance with the critic's, instead 
of being treated with insolence, and rejected as des- 
picable, are considered with deference; and yet the 
censor reserves to himself the right of discerning 
and exposing their fallacy. There is none of that 
sudden burst of passion — that stormy vehemence, 
which ever characterize the first and final judgment 
of the arrogant and presumptuous. Nor does true 
criticism descend to satire for materia], nor point out 
those little defects by which the reputation of a 
writer can be tarnished; nor delight in the circula- 
tion of calumnies and slanders. 

It is required of the writing critic, that be under- 
stand how to write; and that he be thoroughly and 
familiarly acquainted with his subject; for if he be 
unable to perform the one, or ignorant of the other, 
he is to be denied importance in every thing else. 
He must be profoundly skilled in the philosophy of 
the human mind, and capable of tracing the various 
and endless motives by which it is influenced. He 
must, in an eminent degree, possess discernment. 
Every thing said mast be said to the point — ^mnst be 
clearly deggned for the illustration of the subject, 
and implanting it in the heart. There must be no 
wandering in order to elicit one's admiration by brill- 
iant imagery and tawdry epithet; but all must be 
terse, bold, dignified, expressive. To an intellect 
divested of prejudice, there must be added a just 
regard to the opinions of others, and a heart suscep- 
tible of the warmest and tenderest emotion. 

Many persons, however, set up as judges in criti- 
cism, who possess very few of the qualifications 
requisite for the task. 

** *Ti8 with their Judgment as their watches: none 
Go Just alike, yet each believes his own.** 
Some are cynic and piquant; others immethodical, 
uningenuous, and unintelligible. Some dull and in- 
sipid; others confused and labyrinthic. Some puz- 
zled and lost amid the intricacies of their own blun- 
ders and errors; but aU right in their own eyes. 
Persons ihuB qualified are fit only to sit in review on 
such works as the famous histories of Thomas Thumb 
and Jack the Giant Killer. Endeavoring to signalize, 
they disgrace themselves; conclusively showing, by 
the words and phrases they employ, that they are 



not conversant with the first principles of science 
and literature. Their criticisms are never passed 
until the work they design reviewing has been re- 
ceived and commended by the public; and hence it 
is, that any ordinary reader can review a book that 
has been reviewed— can praise passages that have 
been praised, and ridicule thoughts that have been 
ridiculed. Almost any mind can detect the minor 
imperfections of an author; but to discover real 
merit requires deep thought and laborious research. 
" Errors, like straws, on the surface flow; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below.** 

Persons who exercise the censorial prerogative 
simply because they wish to be merry, are hardly 
aware of the disastrous consequences following such 
a course. Dr. Southey tells us that he had been in 
the crucible more than seventy timA, and had be- 
come proof against reviewers; but, he adds, there 
are and have been individuals whose only hopes of 
success have been blasted by the hollow sneers and 
crushing insinuations of men who, destitute of every 
feeling of humanity, have delighted in tormenting 
others. The feathered arrow of an epigram has some- 
times been wet with the heart's blood of its victim. 

Racine, a scholar of extensive celebrity in France, 
confessed that the pain which one sarcastic criticism 
inflicted upon him, outweighed all the applause he 
ever received. The fate of " Gentle Elia," Charles 
Lamb, of London, is, perhaps, welt known to all. 
With such senseless and tiger-like ferocity did the 
EUinburg reviewers pounce upon this youthful bard's 
effusions, that, overwhelmed and disheartened, he 
never again 

** Ventured up Parnassus* hill. 
Or took of Helicon a fill.** 

It is not going too far to say that much of the viru- 
lence of Byron's writings is chargeable upon the 
individual, or individuals, who thought to have a 
" little fun " over his " Hours of Idleness." James 
Montgomery, author of the " Wanderer of Switzer- 
land," informs us that, in consequence of being un- 
justly ridiculed in his first attempts, he abandoned 
literary pursuits for a number of years. Hear him: 

" There is a grief that cannot feel ; 
It leaves a wound that will not heal; 
My heart grew cold; it felt not tken: 
When shall it eea*e to fetl again? 

Poor Kirke White's dissolution was, according to his 
biographer, greatly hastened by the ungentlemanly 
and inhuman treatment received at the hand of the 
editor of the Nottingham Monthly Review. Read 
his preface to Clifton Grove, and then judge whether 
he merited such abuse, and how much provocation 
there was for a man of fifty, and of sense, (?) too, 
to lampoon a boy of seventeen. 

We shall conclude our observations with an anec- 
dote from an Italian author, asking for it, at least, a 
perusal from those critics who low to feast on other's 
; faults, and whose highest fruition is jollity at the 
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expense of the innocent. A famous critic havingr 
gathexed to|^ether all the faults of an eminent poet, 
made a present of them to Apollo, who received 
them very graciously, and resolved to make the au- 
thor a suitable return for the trouble he had in col- 
lecting them. In order to do this, he set before him 
a sack of wheat, as it had just been threshed out of 
the sheaf. He then bid him pick out the chaff from 
among the corn, and lay it aside by itself. The critic 
applied himself to the task with great industry and 
pleasure, and after having made the due separation, 
was presented by Apollo with the chaff fir Us pains. 
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Thk subject of our sketch was a native Choctaw. 
At the time of his birth, which was about the year 
1808, his tribe resided upon their reserved lands in 
the Mississippi country. Some fifteen years since 
they sold their possessions, and emigrated to lands 
assigned them on the south bank of the Arkansas, and 
on the north bank of Red river, six hundred miles 
west of the Mississippi river.' Previous to their emi- 
gration, through the instrumentality of our devoted 
missionaries, a revival of religrion had taken place 
amongst them. Souls were brought from the*' re- 
gion of darkness, and of the shadow of death," to 
the light of God*s children. Among the trophies 
of redeeming grace, won to Christ, there was a 
sprightly youth, a full- blood Indian, wild and un* 
couth, who realized the power of God's saving mer- 
cy. His Indian name was Oak-chi-ah. The Chris- 
tian name given him was William Winans; but he 
always retained, and was known by his former name. 

After his conversion, his mind being enlightened, 
and his heart expanded by the benevolence of the 
Gospel, he became deeply interested for his breth- 
ren. He raised a warning voice, and, with pure, na- 
tive, burning eloquence, besought them to come to 
Jesus and seek a refuge in his clefted side. God owned 
his mission — souls flocked to the standard of Christ, 
and enlisted under the blood-stained banners of the 
cross. Persecutions followed. The prejudices of the 
Indian people against the Europeans are inveterate; 
they are so deeply rooted that they appear to be in- 
terwoven with the very fibres of their existence. 
With the '< enmity of the carnal mind" — ^with the 
inflexible firmness peculiar to Indian character, and 
with the implacable hatred of a nation whom they 
considered dishonest, treacherous, rapacious, and 
cruel, they made a vigorous and desperate effort to 
stem and roll back the torrent of religious feeling 
and truth that was flowing in upon them.* These 

* These remarka do not apply to all; tmt to the keathtm per- 
tion of the tribe, afterward settled in a separate district. 



efforts were directed especially to the converts. Im- 
perious mandates went forth, accompanied with fear- 
ful threats. Oak-chi-ah held fast his integrity. He 
thought it better to obey God than man. On a cer- 
tain occasion, after publishing the glad tidings of sal- 
vation to his people, upon returning, he saw at a dis- 
tance, in the door of the dwelling, a man in the vigor 
of life — his athletic frame tall and erect — ^his tawny 
visage darkened by the malice that rankled fn his 
bosom, and the cloud of vengeance that lowered 
upon his brow — the deadly weapon in his hand. 
Oak-chi-ah expected to fail; but, with his eyes toward 
Jerusalem, he approached with joy in his face and 
the love of God in his soul. *< Father," said he, 
"will you shoot me? what have I done that T must 
die so soon?" The old man paused, his muscles 
relaxed, the deadly piece fell from his hands, and a 
torrent of tears gushed from his eyes and flowed 
down his weather-beaten face. He could face his 
enemy upon the battle-field— his spirit never cowered 
in presence of danger or death — he scorned the 
power or rage of man; but the spirit of an humble 
follower of Christ unmanned him. He saw exhib- 
ited such meekness, tenderness, and love, as proved 
all-powerful ■arguments in &vor of the truth of the 
Christian religion. The father became deeply peni- 
tent, and sought the Lord by prayer and faith until 
he found acceptance with God. He yet lives (1844) 
a devoted and consistent member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Oak-chi-ah was admitted into the Mississippi con- 
ference, traveled two years, was ordained deacon, 
and located to remove with his tribe to their lands in 
the far west 

By this removal, those endeavoring to serve God 
suffered great spiritual loss. Their ministers, houses 
of worship, ordinances, and religious priv^eges, were 
left behind. Their habits of industry and regular- 
ity were broken up, and they were exposed to nu- 
merous and perilous temptations. In addition to 
these, they were pursued by a herd of prowling 
beasts in human form, eager to rob them of the 
scanty pittance received for their lands; and willing, 
for that paltry sum, to filch their pockets, destroy 
their morals, and send their souls to eternal perdition. 

But the Choctaws did not long remain in the wil- 
derness destitute of the ordinances of God's honse. 
Soon a little band of itinerant Gospel pioneers are 
seen wending their way through the swamps, across 
the rivers, mountains, and valleys, to "seek these 
wandering souls of men." The scattered sheep 
were again collected to the fold — ^the Church reor^ 
ganized, and again the rude dwelling of the hospita- 
ble Indian becomes a bethel of the Liord, and prayer 
and praise ascend to the place "where Jehovah's 
honor dwells." 

In 1843, Oak-chi-ah was readmitted into the itin- 
erant field, and sent, with Rev. J. M. Steele, by 
Bishop Andrew, to labor in the southern portion of 
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the Choctaw tribe. In 1844, the lodian Miaeion 
conference was organized, which embraces all the 
Indian territory between Miasoari and .Red rivers, 
west of the States. The first session of that confer- 
ence was held at Tah-le-qaah, the capital of the 
Cherokee nation. Oak-chi-ah had to travel two 
hundred miles to reach it. On his way to confer- 
ence, he visited the Fort Coffee Academy, where 
the writer first saw htm, and learned a part of his 
history. On the 2l8t of October, the superintendent 
of our mission, Oak-chi-ah, Chuck-ma-bee, Rev. J. 
M. Steele, and the writer, all being thoroughly fur- 
nished, crossed the Arkansas river, and directed our 
march toward the seat of conference. Oak-chi-ah's 
health was poor, and on the first day his strength 
failed. Our little cavalcade called a halt, held a 
council, and it was determined that Chuck-ma-bee 
should remain, and assist our sick friend. On the 
second day of the session, they arrived, and took 
their seats in the conference. 

Oak-chi-ah was reappointed to Puek-ohe-nub-bee 
circuit by Bishop Morris; but his work was done. 
On the 31st he reached Fort Smith, faint and feeble. 
Medical aid was procured, restoratives given, and he 
retired, not apprehensive of immediate danger. Early 
on the following morning, he arose, walked out of 
his room and fell. A friend ran to him, and inquired 
of his welfare. He replied in Choctaw, pointed up- 
ward, and in a few miuates breathed his last He 
knew that <<the time of his departure was at hand," 
gave the signal of victory, and claimed his home in 
heaven — a mansion in the skies. His body now rests 
in its ** narrow house " upon the southern bank of 
the Arkansas river, there to await the trumpet's peal, 
which shall wake his sleeping dust, and bid it come 
forth clothed with the habiliments of immortality. 
His spirit has, doubtless, gone to hail the missionaries 
already fallen in the work, and to unite with them in 
the chorus of the skies. 

Oak-chi-ah was about five feet seven inches in 
height — ^rather slender-^inclined a little forward — 
constitutionally delicate. He was communicative, 
easy in his manner, graceful in his movements; and 
his whole expression strongly indicated the benevo- 
lence and goodness of his heart. 

As a preacher, he was able, popular, and useful. 
His eloquence was not bold and majestic, but gentle, 
sweet, and pathetio-^that which affects and soothes 
the heart. "I scarcely ever heard him preach," 
said his colleague, ** without his congregation being 
bathed in tears before he closed his sermon." But 
his works are ended — 

•« He feU like a warrior— be died at his post !"« 

O, what a thrilling scene the great day shall reveal 
when Oak-chi-ah, and the missionary who was instru- 
mental in his conversion, and the liberal donorB who 
contributed to the support of that missionary, and 
the scores brought to God by the labors of Oak-chi- 
ah, shall hail each other on the blissful shores of 
Vol. VII.— 27 



immortality, to unite in redemption's song of praise 
to God and the Lamb for ever and ever! To such a 
scene will the young Indian missionary arise in the 
morning of the resurrection. 
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From history, geography, and books of travel, we 
are made acquainted with the countries, oceans, 
rivers, and cities of the earth — with the climate and 
productions of each. No study is perhaps more 
interesting, or instructing, than the study of physi- 
cal geography and history. The Garden of Eden, 
with its healthful fruits, genial climate, ever-bloom- 
ing flowers, verdant plains, and flowing rivers, un- 
dimroed by clouds, and unvisited by storms, fills the 
mind with sensations of beauty the most transport- 
ing and delightful. The vale of Siddim, «like the 
garden of the Lord," bating the curse which sent its 
withering blight over the fairest portions of earth — 
the valley of the Nile, filled with the most magnifi- 
cent cities, gorgeous palaces, and temples, together 
with the profoundest conceptions and productions of 
artistic skill and mechanical power, as exhibited in its 
temples, obelisks, and pyramids — Mount Seir, with 
its granite peaks glittering in the light of heaven; 
its amphitheatres of rock, wherein were thousands 
dwelling, not in rude clefts, as an impoverished race, 
but in the most splendid palaces out out of the moun- 
tain by the chisel of the sculptor, and exhibiting 
specimens of the finest architecture the world ever 
saw — Petra, the city of rock, with its temples, pal- 
aces, triumphal arches, tombs, and theatres, standing 
alone, unscathed by the hand of Time, unburied by 
the sands of the desert, or the alluvion of the val- 
leys, as it has stood for centuries, and will stand 
fresh and beautiful as ever until earth's foundations 
melt away — ^the land of Shinar, with its tower, and 
the proud city of Babylon — Assyria, with its Nine- 
veh equally proud, surrounded by its massy wall, 
and thronged with its thousands — Palestine, with its 
exceeding fertility of soil, its hills and vales, and fer- 
tilizing brooks and streams, '* the glory of all lands," 
its Holy City, and its inimitable templcj of which Je- 
hovah himself was the architect, a model of all per- 
fection — ^the city of the wilderness, with its opulence 
and grandeur, the seat of pride, and pomp, and 
power — these are calculated to fill the mind with 
the most impressive ideas of the rich magnificence of 
the earth. 

Time would fail us to travel down to the present 
period, and describe the lands, and rivers, and cities, 
glowing in the light of the same sun. All over this 
beautiful earth, the most interesting scenes are pre- 
sented to our view. As we read in the ruins of the 
past, and in the changes of the present, a history of 
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oar race, and are admonished that every thing is des- 
tined to change and paas away, how important to 
seek a city with everlasting foundations! 

But I must not forget my theme. My object was 
not to write a description of earth but of heaven. 
And how shall I describe it? Hath eye seen it? 
Hath the ear heard its songs? or can the imagination 
conceive of its magnificence and glory? Heaven is 
only known to faith, and what ** eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor heart conceived, God has revealed 
to them that believe." Faith is the evidence of 
tilings not seen, and the substance of things hoped 
for. Imagination can but shadow forth its glory — 
faith gives it a living embodiment. 

No traveler has returned from the land of the blest. 
The ancient patriarchs, who anxiously " desired this 
better country, where God had prepared for them 
a city," had to **fall asleep*' before their eyes could 
be bathed in its light and glory; but they have not 
returned. While traveling as "strangers and pil- 
grims,** they professed to be "seeking a city out of 
tight;** and claiming heaven as the place of their na- 
tivity, they rejoiced that their names were written 
there. Heaven is revealed in the Bible. That pre- 
cious book contains the urauography of the spirit 
land. There it is delineated by the pen of inspira- 
tion. The beloved disciple, from the mount of holy 
vision, saw heaven spread out in rich magnificence 
before him, as distinctly as Moses saw the promised 
laud from Nebo. With St. Augustine "we may 
ascend the mountain of the holy Scriptures.*' With 
"Christian," in the Pilgrim's Progress, we may gain, 
in company with the shepherds, the heights of the 
Delectable mountains that rise in majestic beauty 
from the plains of Beulah, and in the clear light of 
faith behold the "celestial city.** 

Heaven may be viewed under several aspects. 

As it regards its physical resources, it is peculiarly 
adapted to convey the greatest amount of physical 
happiness. In this respect, it is as far removed from 
the elyiiam of the Pagan, and the paradise of the 
Mohammedan, as the pure religion of the Bible is 
removed from the sensualism of the Shaster and the 
Koran. 

Heaven is a place. This is clearly revealed. Jesus 
said to his sorrowing disciples, " Let not your heart 
be troubled; ye believe in God; believe also in me. 
In my Father's house are many mansions: if it were 
no^ so I would have told you. I go to prepare a 
pUbce for you: and if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will oome again and receive you unto myself, 
that uthere I am there ye may be also.** Body must 
occupy space somewhere, and have a definite locality. 
"Enoch walked with God, and was not; for God 
took him;" "And it came to pass, that, as they 
walked and talked, there appeared chariots of fire, 
and horses of fire, and Elijah was carried up by a 
whirlwind into heaven." Jesns rose from the grave 
with bis glorified body identified by the scars of the 



cross, and ascended from Bethany with angelic co- 
horts to his Father's right hand. 

Where the translated bodies of Enoch and Elijah, 
and the resurrected body of the Savior, are, there is 
the heaven of the Bible, and the everlasting home of 
the saint. To this place the apostle Paul was caught 
away, whether bodily or not he hunself did not know. 

In reference to its location^ there can, at best, be 
nothing but conjecture. In the vast regions of God's 
illimitable empire, there is a place called, in our lan- 
guage, heaven; but where that place is none can tell. 
We generally speak of heaven as above. This lan- 
guage is merely relative, and can afford no satisfac- 
tory indication of its locality. That part of the firm- 
ament which is now above us, will, in twelve boon 
hence, be bdow us. Traveling as our earth does upon 
her orbit at the rate of sixty-four thousand miles an 
hour, and revolving upon her axis with an almost 
incredible velocity, it is impossible to speak of heaven 
as above or below, on the north or south, only in fig- 
urative language. 

Heaven may be located in the sun, or some of the 
bright and beautiful planets of our system, or in the 
sun, or one of its planets, of some other system. It 
may be located in Alcyone regarded, by some, as the 
great central sun of the universe, around which 
revolve all the suns and systems in infinite space. 

The Revelator does not tell us tohere it is, but he 
gives us by far the more important information in 
describing to^ it is. In his description of the "holy 
city " we are impressed with the most sublime ideas. 
An idea of the greatest magnitude takes possession 
of the mind, when we read his description of its 
size. The largest city in the world is not ten miles 
square, and we are impressed with its greatness; bnt 
the chief city of God's redeemed is fifteen hundred 
miles square. The " New Jerusalem " would cover 
an area greater than the whole Mississippi valley in 
extent. It is surrounded by a wall composed of all 
the precious stones in the mineral kingdom, and en- 
tered by twelve gates of solid peari. " The city is 
of pure gold like unto transparent glass." The river 
of life runs through it, and the trees of life adorn its 
banks on either side. Perpetual summer blooms 
there. Its flowers and fruits are perennial: 
" There antomn is the mate of spring, 
And winter comes not withering.** 
Perpetual day shines there: "The gates shall not be 
shut at all by day; for there shall be no night there:" 

" No midnight ibade— no clouded ton. 
But aa.cred, high, etemml noon." 
Disease and death are not known there: " The inhab- 
itants shall never say I am sick;" sickness and sor- 
row have passed, with "former things," away. 
Death, who il^th his iron sceptre has driven his con- 
quering car over all the vast fields of the dead, hath 
himself been smitten by the prince of life, and all 
the tenants of his gloomy prison have come forth 
to immortality, and entered upon their everlasting 
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destiny. The above are some of the descriptions 
of heaven; and who that reads them is not impressed 
with a sense of the desirableness of this celestial 
city as a place adapted to the higrhest physical enjoy- 
ment possible to conceive? This is the palace of God, 
the great centre whence radiates throaghont the uni- 
verse his glory. Aronnd, above, below, ftir as the 
roost enlightened and purified thought can travel, 
scenes of grandeur and glory will invite the study and 
increase the knowledge and bliss of the inhabitants. 

Heaven is not to be regarded as a place of mere 
physical enjo3nnent, but as a $tate of the purest and 
most exalted spiritual and intellectual happiness. 
The most delightful society is there. The good and 
great of all ages and countries are there. Many 
have sighed for an eclectic society on earth, and 
have labored to found communities composed of 
individuals possessing elective affinities; but, alas! 
sin has thrown man out of harmony with his Au- 
thor, and holiness can alone restore that blessed 
state. There every thought, and feeling, and action, 
shall blend in the most delightful unison. Every 
mind and heart will be as harmonious as the song of 
the hundred and forty and four thousand, whose 
strains of sweetness and sublimity shall surpass infi- 
nitely far the softest, sweetest, most impassioned notes 
that ever fell on mortal ear, or ever heart conceived. 

In heaven there will be an infinite progression in 
knowledge as well as glory. We can now but <* know 
in part." In regard to the mysteries of earth, and 
the snblimer mysteries of heaven, we can, at best, 
but " see through a darkened glass;" but when the 
perfect state has come, we shall no longer have our 
intellectual perceptions obscured, or our powers of 
reason limited. In the pure light of truth, that ; 
which was occult shall be revealed, and that which 
was mysterious shall be solved. 

** There we shaU see, and hear, and know 
All we desired or wished below; 
And every hour find sweet employ 
In that eternal world of joy.** 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 

aT ma. e. o. oa-bsiksr. 

Listkn! From those deep shadowy trees 

Entrancing music floats; 
On— on it comes, borne on the breeze; 

Now soft and low its notes. 
Anon, a loud, clear, thrilling strain. 

Rich in its melody. 
Delights the ear, and then again 

Sinks to low harmony. 
Mild — pleasing is thy tuneful song; 

Its beauty cannot fail; 
There's heavenly music on thy tongue, 

Harmonious nightingale! 



I STAND upon the shore of the Dead Sea — name of 
a thousand memories! I look around me, and be- 
hold naught but a long, rocky shore, stretching 
away on either hand, and the still water sleeping in 
the clayey basin. No shady palms wave in the 
breeze— no olive is there to speak of peace— no wil- 
low hangs its gentle boughs to tell of the departed-*- 
no vine creeps over the rocky cliff, or gently twines 
around some firmer stem, to add beauty to the 
scene — no modest blossom lifts its lovely head, or 
dares give fragrance to a spot so dreary. The wa- 
ter itself, as if fearful of awaking the slumbering thou- 
sands beneath its turbid deplhs, forbears to move — 
the breeze that speeds by on its errand of gladness, 
ruffles not its leaden surfieice. How plainly are lone- 
liness and desolation stamped on every feature of the 
landscape! and the mind, tuned by the hand of Him 
who first strung its chords, can but wake to mournful 
musings. There comes a voice of loneliness from 
the sterile cliff, the naked shore, and sullen waters, 
which strikes with a chill upon the heart. In the 
land of nature's wealth, the land of palms and vines, 
of rich perfumes, and life-inspiring breezes, it bursts 
upon the view like the dark grave yawning suddenly 
in the midst of life and revelry. Inspired by the 
natural features of a scene so indescribably desolate, 
melancholy musings inevitably possess the mind; 
but here, added to, and almost overpowering every 
emotion raised by the scene itself, is the tide of mem- 
ory and association. The dark wave of time rolls 
back; the moldering record of buried ages opens 
before me. The dark scene brightens; the present 
vanishes, and centuries long buried spread their busy 
picture before me. I stand upon the spot whither 
the God of Israel directed the wandering steps of his 
chosen servant, when he called him forth from his 
country — his kindred — ^bis father's house. Here 
spreads a rich and fertile valley. Every thing in 
natural scenery that can charm the eye, or captivate 
the mind, is here freely presented. The music of 
Jordan's waters falls on the ear as it leaves its ver- 
dant banks, sparkling and dancing amid the beauty, 
nourished by its own bright waters. The streamlet 
ripples through the grove. The cool fountain, as it 
gushes from its gravelly bed, attracts the thirsty pass- 
er-by. The leaves tremble in the breeze. The ver- 
dant meadow spreads its tempting richness on either 
hand, while the fair daughters of Lot, beneath the 
cool shadows of overhanging palms, watch their 
grrazing flocks, or gather them to their folds, as the 
cool shades of evening fall upon the quiet valley. 
The low notes of the nightingale float upon the air, 
mingling their mellow music with the voice of prayer 
and praise, which ascends from the tent of the man 
of God to the Author of the many blessings that 
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cluiter here. But blended with this qaiet picture, I 
trace the dark lines of sin and pollution. Even here 
man forgets the source of all these bounties, and 
plunges into luxury and extravagance, and, jarring 
harshly with all this melody of nature, raises the 
song and shout of unholy revelry. With hearts 
grown bold in sin, beneath the continued droppings 
of Heaven's favor, they dare to tempt his vengeance, 
as well as to despise his mercy. Proud towers raise 
their lofty spires, to mock the clouds, but point not 
the souls of those who crowd their portals to Him 
whose seat is in the heavens. Still Heaven was mind- 
ful of some who dwelt in this sweet vale; and angels, 
to whom it ever has been delegated to minister to the 
faithful, have here been wont to take visible forms, 
and commune with righteous Lot, amid the trials and 
sorrows which beset his path while he mingled with 
that God-forgetting people. Here Abraham enter- 
tained the heavenly visitants, when they left their 
own pure abode, to warn him of the cloud that hung 
heavy with God*s righteous judgment over that de- 
voted valley. And across the very spot where I now 
stand, perchance, angels conducted the household of 
trembling Lot, in haste, from the fiery death which 
awaited those upon whom the gentle dews of God's 
mercy had so long fallen in vain. But here the pic- 
ture changes. The calm dews of evening have fallen 
upon the tree and flower for the last time. The 
birds have sung their final farewell to bower and 
stream within that vale for ever. Those guilty men, 
reckless in their iniquity, have polluted the ear of 
Night with their execrations for the last time; and 
now, methinks, I see the morning sun as he gilds the 
topmost boughs of the waving palms and lofty ce- 
dars for a brief moment, and then vails his glorious 
face, as if in sorrow, that the vengeance of Heaven 
must light so fearfully on so sweet a spot. From 
Zoar Lot looks out upon the plains — ^the scene of all 
his home associations — the spot once favored with 
Heaven's peculiar care, and sees naught but one 
smoldering, smoking sea of ruin, while dark and om- 
inous the wreaths of pitchy and sulphurous smoke 
roll upward and gather over the spot, fit garlands for 
that fiery grave. On the plains of Mamre the gray- 
haired patriarch stands, and looks with solemn awe 
upon the contrasted scene. Upon the western sky 
rises the red vapors from the lost Hsities of the now 
desolate vale of Jardan; while vales and hills in the 
serene south country, drink in the golden sunbeams, 
all the streams flash back their light upon the eme- 
rald shore, and life and beauty rests on all save Sod- 
om and Gomorrah. Evening bathed the hills of 
Palestine, and played with its farewell beams on 
knoll and spire, but sought in vain the answering 
glow from tree or tower within Jordan's vale. Dark 
and still spread out the waters on which I gaze. 
The proud cities, with their guilty denizens, who, 
but a few hours since, spurned and cursed the an- 
gel messenger, sleep beneath. Lone, waveless sea! 



unchanging monument of Heaven's vengeance! great 
sepulchre of God's own building! death is thy prov- 
ince — ^the dead thy treasure! life has no gift for thee; 
it stirs not in thy sunless depths, nor the waves upon 
thy shores! No dipping oar, no floating sail, breaks 
thy deep repose. Here hast thou watched, and here 
shalt watch, till Earth herself grows old with cease- 
less mutations, above the gathered dead that sleep in 
thy embrace. No voice of busy commerce — no cali 
of avarice — ^no shout of victor's trumpet shall rouse 
thee from thy vigil. Dark — ^voiceless — changeless, 
thou shalt still guard thy treasure, till He who gulfed 
it there, shall bid the " sea give up its dead." 



TRIFLES. 

BT MIBS XLJ^V RICXAKD- 

The voice of the wise and prudent has been often 
and earnestly raised, to warn the world against at- 
taching undue importance to trifles; nor would we 
gainsay this warning: unquestionably there is broad 
ground for it. But what are trifles? There are all 
about us what we call such — things that we are ac- 
customed to look upon as of no moment, as being 
entirely unworthy of our attention; but let us pause 
and examine. 

The Almighty looks with interest upon all that he 
has made — upon all that has a bearing upon the des- 
tiny of mortal man, temporal or eternal; and in the 
volume given for our instruction, he has not omitted 
to show that, amid the immensity of his works, he is 
not unmindful of those which, in our pride, we look 
on as the veriest trifles. Even the hairs of our head 
are all numbered by him; the sparrow falls not with- 
out his notice; he clothes the grass in its mantle of 
green, and spreads the rich robe upon the lily of the 
field; his watchful eye notices the insect which we 
so heedlessly trample under our feet, his ear attends 
to the cry of the young raven, and his hand supplies 
its wants; for he sees greatness in what we despise. 
Aught that has occupied the care of Omnipotence in 
its formation and preservation, may man presume to 
call trifling? And has human existence trifles? Is 
that which pertains to the moral nature of less im- 
portance? Life is made up of trifles— of little mo- 
ments, even as atoms compose the universe, and sec- 
onds fill the circle of eternity. The sluggard, as he 
pleads excuses for himself, says it is only a minute; 
••only an hour," says the idler, ''a mere trifle; it 
would amount to nothing if ever so well improved; 
one moment will make no difference." But is it thus? 
No; for a few, a very few of these trifles, make the 
grand sum of life: each as it lapses from us leaves the 
number less, till at length, moment by moment, all are 
gone. Why, every thing depends on the trifles — the 
little things! A drop from the ocean would not be 
missed, and yet it takes the drops to make the ocean. 
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A thread to the floating eail would not appear to 
add to its length, but take away the threads and all 
ie gone. A sand upon the sea shore is nothing, and 
yet it helps to form the great whole. The tiny drops 
make the summer shower, and by their genial influ- 
ence call forth the wealth of the vegetable world. 
Let the drops, conscious of their individual insignifi- 
cance, refuse their aid, and the pleasant grove would 
no longer spread its embowering canopy — the rivers 
would cease to flow — the cool water would no 
longer gush from its gravelly bed. Should the sun- 
beam, because its feeble light alone cannot illumine 
the universe, refuse to shine forth from its fountain, 
where would be life and light to us? Every ray 
helps to warm and cheer the earth, and every mo- 
ment in life tells on the scroll of time. Where can 
we find a person who is not busy every day with 
what are called trifles? Abstract each moment's 
work, or thought, from all the rest, and it seems a 
trifle; but on these, yea, on wme one of these may 
turn our usefulness — our happiness— our aU, 

It is folly to scorn a small thing either for evil or 
for good; for a look may work our ruin — a word 
may make our wealth and happiness. A single step, 
more or lees, this way or that, hath often saved life, 
or destroyed it — ^built up fortune and reputation, and 
cast them down. Surely it is the trifles that move 
the world — ^it is the trifles that speak for us in words 
of praise or disapprobation — it is the trifles that form 
the character. The mother looks upon her darling 
infant, and smiles to see it strike its brother, or snatch 
away its toy; it is a trifle— a petty, pleasing trifle, 
and she forgets that the character is made up of 
trifling acts— that errors now inculcated poison not 
one cup alone, but the fountain, whence flows an 
ever-widening stream from which thousands are to 
drink. 

Each indulgence of wrong — each lesson of good 
is a seed for future weal or woe. The acorn may 
seem trivial — the tender shoot may look fair and pli- 
able; but when it becomes the unyielding oak of evil 
passions or principles, then may be seen the influence 
of apparent trifles— little indulgences in youth. 

The inebriate, if not wholly lost to a sense of good 
and evil, looks back with an almost overpowering 
sense of sorrow to the first drop — the first glass. 
Ah! that first oflTer told his ruin; and how many 
proofs in every walk of life are to be witnessed of 
the efiects of trifles! The youth bent on doubtful 
pleasure says, "Yet this once — it is a trifle — only 
another hour of folly; what is one among so many? 
whom shall I harm? a little ill has much pleasure in 
it" Fatal mistake! those trifles— those single hours 
of foolish indulgence fasten on the soul — they leave 
their mark, which may never be erased; and long, in 
after life, it may harass the soul, and, in spite of ev- 
ery effort, bring it into ruin. Again and again, 
trifle after trifle he transgresses, till, urged on by the 
accumulated trifles, he finds himself in despair. 



Is it wise, then, to despise trifles? No; for there 
is nothing so small that it may not produce great 
efifects — small steps from the strait path may lead 
eternally astray. The reputation we enjoy in society 
depends much on trifles, and they who would, and do 
enjoy a fair name, procure and preserve it more by 
trifles than by acts which the world esteem great. 
With woman this is especially the case. She is the 
one to be looked upon with a scrutinizing eye — all 
are critics upon her course — all are judging of the 
propriety of her dress, her talk, her walk, her smiles, 
and her frowns. Indeed, if she is not awake to 
every trifle, she may soon find herself carried down 
by the tide of public prejudice. A thoughtless ex- 
pression, some little misstep, a smile given in the 
plenitude of kindness, where propriety would dictate 
a reproving look, may cost her that confidence and 
regard which are her richest treasures. 

The sum of human enjoyment depends not less 
upon trifles. The stream of small pleasures fills the 
ocean of happiness, and the anguish of life is but the 
repetition of trifling pain. Even so, little kindnesses 
how much they speak ! how pleasant and desirable 
do they make life! Every dark object is made light 
by them, and every tear of sorrow is brushed away. 
When the heart is sad, and despondency sits at the 
entrance of the soul, a trifling kindness, a gentle 
word, or even a sympathizing look, may drive de- 
spair away, and make the path of life cheerful and 
pleasant: it rises from misery and degradation, and 
throws around the soul those hallowed joys that 
were lost in Paradise. To the eye of affectionate 
remembrance, too, how much of the coloring of the 
past is made up of trifles! The memory of a little 
word unkindly spoken to one beloved, may come 
back upon the heart when it is too late for repent- 
ance, and burn with a fire which not all our tears 
can quench. The last look of recognition— the smile 
that gilds the sours departure— the last faint breath 
upon the lip — 

" The tender farewell, on the riiore 
Of this wide world, when all is o'er. 
Breathed by the spirit, ere its bark 
Puts off into the unknown dark "— 

each is a gem in the treasury of affection, too rich for 
the wealth of Ind to purchase. 

If we seek for the cause of the troubles and afilic- 
tions of mankind, we shall hear of a thousand little 
trifles which have conspired to render life a burden. 
Could we cast off* from us the little troubles, momen- 
tary trifles, and prevent their sting from entering the 
heart, we should avoid the great cause of our anguish. 
And, on the other band, it is wisdom to study our 
pleasure in trifles. We shall find a comfort in it 
unperceived by restless aspirants for wealth and 
fame; for trifling joys oft-repeated fill up the cup of 
happiness, and, while they fall like heaven's dew 
upon the heart, seem to exhale a sweetness and 
freshness even to heaven. Give me the mind that 
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eolintfl on trifles — give me the heart that can bear 
the little ills of life— yee, 

** Give me that soul's superior power 

That conquers over fote— 
That sways the weakness of the hour; 

Rules little things as great — 
That lulls the human waves of strife 

With words and feelings kind, 
And makes the trials of our lifb 

The triumphs of our mind." 

The huge rock that wrecks whole navies, and pro- 
tects the shipwrecked from an ocean's grave, is bnt 
the work of an insigrnificant worm. The aged sire, 
as he bends over the grave, looks back along life's 
journey, and beholds the long future that spread out 
before his youthful fancy, shrunk to the short past — 
a point amid the gathered waves of that shoreless 
sea, and himself on life's utmost verge, about to 
cast anchor in the silent grave. So is the happiness 
or misery of human beings: the mind can suffer or 
enjoy but a single moment at a time, and the aggre- 
gate of these moments, trivial in themselves, consti- 
tutes the whole life of bliss or anguish; and the mind 
that is prepared to trust all trifles to God, and gather 
the fruit of joy from them, is in the path of wisdom, 
while the mind by folly led will make every present 
moment, each passing trifle, trouble in itself, and the 
seed for a future harvest full of bitterness. 

While we look for the lion in our path, the little 
foxes may destroy the vines. The general who has 
braved a thousand swords, has fallen by the needle; 
and the saint who has withstood even the fires of 
martyrdom, has perished by an evil thought. In 
short, throughout the visible universe — ^in all the 
intercourse of society — in the operations of the moral 
and intellectual nature, we find such an untold tide 
of influence flowing from causes which we are wont 
to regard as trifles — such a weight of responsibility 
growing out of the most trivial acts, the least impor- 
tant relations, that thought bafiled flows back upon 
its source; and, with a feeling of awe, in view of the 
mighty mysteries which crowd upon every avenue 
of mortal life, we ask, as at the beginning, what of 
all we see and know, shall we dare to pronounce 
trifles? 



ENGAGING MANNERS. 
To be amiable in society, be mild and aflfable in 
your demeanor. Let that courtesy which springs 
not so much from studied rules as from a gentle 
heart, characterize your deportment Affectation is 
certain ruin; while the practice of forming one's 
manners on fantastic models will insure the con- 
tempt and ridicule of every sensible and well-in- 
formed mind. By studying Chesterfield, and others, 
it is possible to obtain an artificial ease, which will 
pass for good manners; but it is only by a generous 
disposition that you can secure the esteem of the 
virtuous and intelligent. 
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BT JOaXPB NOCHTBR. 

I WAS bom in Unterstoreh, grand-dukedom of 
Hesse, and brought up in the Roman Catholic 
Church. In my twelfth year, I was admitted to 
confession and to communion, and absolved of all 
my sins. I was a Roman Catholic Christian, like 
all my neighbors— went regularly on Sabbath morn- 
ing to the church, and the rest of the day to the 
coffee-house, ball-room, and card- table. 

Three or four times a year we confessed our sins. 
The priest was, at times, in very good humor, and 
readily and easily absolved me. At other times, he 
was in bad humor, and even angry; and he laid 
upon me heavy penances. To say the litany of all 
the saints, to go through the stations of suffering, 
and to pray the rosary, were the most frequent of 
them. The rosary was my easiest and most welcome 
penance; for very often I let two beads fall at 
once. 

O, blind Popery! thou art always running coun- 
ter to God's will. God calls upon us, in his word, 
first to repent, and then to receive the remission of 
sins; but the Pope and his priests absolve first, and 
then forcer the people to do penance. 

While walking with my associates in the broad 
road of sin, it pleased God to put it into my heart 
to emigrate to this country. Coming, by this direc- 
tion, to America, I settled at Cleveland. Having 
visited the several Protestant churches in that city, 
and finding no masses said in them, I did not like 
them; since I had been taught, by my priests, to 
consider the mass above every other religious service. 
Hearing, by a young man, that there was a Catholic 
priest in the neighborhood of Sandusky City, I went 
to see him. Having made my confession to him, he 
laid so heavy a pecuniary penance on me, that I told 
him I could not pay it. Seeing my inability, and 
giving me a severe castigation, he pardoned my sins 
freely. 

About this time, an impression began to weigh 
on my heart, that I was not prepared for death and 
heaven. Not long afterward, I married a Protestant 
lady, and settied in Toledo. Having again an incli- 
nation to confess, I feared the priest would be angry 
at my connection with a Protestant. Falling in, at 
another place, with a Methodist preacher. Rev. 
Christopher HcBvener, who preached so searchingly 
that my heart was laid open, and pungentiy con- 
victed, I invited him to dine with me. His conver- 
sation, at the table, gave me a deeper interest in his 
doctrine. On a second visit to my house, he discov- 
ered himself to be my old blacksmith at Sandusky. 
In him I saw the power of God. His third sermon, 
accompanied by the grace of God, gave me to see 

* Translated fh>m the German. 
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my whole condition. I went home to pny, but was 
aehamed to let even my wife know my state of 
mind, although she was wrought upon in exactly 
the same manner. We, however, both saw the dan- 
ger of the unconverted heart, and, thanks to God, 
the preacher directed us to the right source of safety 
and salvation. After a penitential struggle of three 
months, we received, from no earthly priest, but 
from Jesus himself, a full absolution, and perfect 
rest to our souls. All things old have now passed 
away; and behold all things are now become new. 
O, that all Roman Catholics might know how good 
it is to live with Jesus! 

We then joined the Methodist Church, and, every 
day, we feel more and more thankful that we did so. 
We were the first members; but there is now a little 
society of eighteen; and our daily prayer is, that 
God may multiply the number of his children. It is 
a wonderful blessing to us Germans, that the Metho- 
dist Church has seen fit to send us religions shep- 
herds, who go searching out the lost sheep, and who 
bring them back from their wanderings to the fold 
of Jesus. Alleluiah! My heart sighs, my lips pray, 
my eyes weep, that God may soon have mercy, de- 
throne the false vicar in Rome, and bring my dear 
kindred, now shrouded in darkness, to the light of 
revelation, and to the feet of Jesus! 



THE HOUR OF PARTING. 

BT FX.ORIO. 

It is unmoidahle. However long our life may be, 
it must have an end. Its last scenes will be viewed — 
its last deeds will be performed. The hands must 
cease to work; the feet to move; the heart to beat; 
the cheeks to glow, and the eyes to sparkle. All 
must lie down alike in the grave, and be food for cor- 
ruption and the worm. 

It cannot be far iff. For what is our life? A 
dream — a vapor— a tale that is told — a ripple in the 
stream. What is beauty? While we stop to gaze 
and admire, the grace thereof perisheth. What is 
power? We just take it by the hand, and it bids us 
adieu for a succenor. What is fame? She just 
crowns us with her wreath of joy, then plucks it off 
to sport with others. What is wealth? WhUe feast- 
ing us, and rolling us in his ear of pleasure, he dis- 
misses us to tempt some other pilgrims on their way 
to eternity. Every thing reminds us that the city of 
our rest is not here, but that we, with all who have 
lived before, must arise and depart 

It may be very near. The body of man — how 
frail — how weak — how liable to disease and death! 

** Our life contaiiui a thousand springs. 
And dies if one be gone; 
Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long." 



'< Man that is born of woman is of few days, and 
full of trouble. He cometh forth like a flower, and 
is cut down: he fleeth, also, as a shadow, and con- 
tinueth not.*' Yes, the hour is coming, and it is a 
fearful and solemn hour to the wisest and the best, 
when we must bid adieu to the scenes we love, the 
friends we cherish, and the kindred we adore. We 
may strive to banish the thought of our human weak- 
ness — we may mingle in the strife and business of 
the world — ^we may drink of its streams of pleasure, 
and be sated with its joys and delights; but the 
reflection haunts us still. The decree has gone 
forth — it is irrevocable: DuBt thou art, and unto duet 
thou ehaU return. 



BETTER DAYS. 

Time, like an angry, rolling tide, 
Bears swiftly on its bosom wide 
The pleasures which we fain would stay; 
Still we expect a better day. 

Though morning disappointment briogs. 
And eve presents no better things. 
Congenial Hope, with milder ray, 
Bids me expect a better day. 

How oft the path of life I've found 
For me with disappointment crowned ! 
Still Hope, the charmer, held the sway. 
And whispered of a better day. 

'Tis mine to mourn misfortune's shock. 
Scourged by the winds which seem to mock 
The pleasure which so soon decays. 
Nor scarce leaves hopes of better days. 

Though faint be hope, and dim its light. 
It sheds on all a pure delight — 
Bids every anxious thought away — 
Gives promise of a better day. 

My erring heart has sorrows borne, 
Which I would fidn should not return; 
Though long in troubles dark I stmy, 
I still expect a better day. 

The friendless heart that harbors there. 
No wish but death to free from care; 
Still hope within that bosom stays. 
And tells of brighter, better days. 

If not on earth, there is in heaven 
A balm for every heart that's riven— 
A choir that sings far sweeter lays 
Than man e'er sung of better days. 

Then if on earth I ne'er can gain 
The pleasures which are free from pain, 
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In heaven, where loye all grief allaya^ 
I shall enjoy those better days. 

Then why should earth my thoughts engage. 
When all its boasts cannot assuage 
The throbbing heart which sin dismays. 
Nor give o'er hope of better days? 



THE SEASONS. 

AN ACK08TIC. 

BT UVa. a. C. OAXStVBR. 

There's beauty when the new-bom spring 
Her emerald attire resumes — 
£!ach tiny shrub and forest king, 

Life's ever- varied dress assumes; 

And from the shady, woodland delis, 

Delightful, choral harmony 

In cadence sinks, or softly swells, 

Entrancing with its melody. 

Sweet summer, too, when deeper green 

Reposes on the shrub and tree; 
Earth's fairest prospects then are seen; 
Pleasant her prospects are to me. 
Often I'm straying where the rose 
Sweet fragrance pours upon the breeze; 
In rainbow hues the garden glows— 
The zephyrs whisper mid the trees. 
Often I sit, when sunset rays 
Refracted o'er the earth are spread; 
Yet never weary while I gaze: 

A softened light on all they shed; 
Nor less enchanting to the sight. 
Delightful to the listening ear. 

Grave autumn comes, with frost and blight; 
A mournful loveliness is here. 
The plaintive music of the breeze 
Has charms no other season bears; 
Each dying leaflet of the trees 
Rich, gorgeous tints of beauty wears. 
In majesty stern winter comes; 
Nor is this season without charms; 
Grand are its tempests— wild its storms — 
Sublime and fearful its alarms 

Of raging winds — ^then calm and still. 
Fair as the snow on which it shines 

The moon looks down on plain and hill; 
Her image every lake enshrines. 
Earth is all beautiful; each strand 

With beauty beams from morn till even; 
Each clime is lovely; but a land 
Superior, lovelier far, is given 
To all who seek. That land is heaven. 



««ALL IS VANITY" 

B7 XBAAO JULIAN. 

'Tisall in vain that pleasure gilds 
The morning of life's vernal day; 

Like sunlight on the waving fields. 
That, slowly lingering, melts away. 

The hopes and pleasures all depart. 

That thrill with joy the youthful heart. 

*Tis all in vain the laurel wreath 
Rests proudly on man's lofty brow; 

Beneath the icy touch of Deaih 
Full soon his beauty slumbers low, 

And all the splendor fame e'er gave 

Can never gild the silent grave. 

'Tis all in vain the great, the gay 
Pursue the toys of wealth and power — 

Trifling eternity away 
In fleeting visions of an hour! 

Is pride an off'ring meet for heaven? 

Then may they hope to be forgiven! 

'Tis all in vain that Folly rears 
The cenotaph of pride and fame; 

The ceaseless round of wasteful years 
Mars even eternal Nature's frame; 

And shall an earth-born worm aspire, 
Where mountains stoop, and seas retire? 

In vain are all our griefs and cares— 
In vain our joys, our hopes, and fears; 

Amid our life's ten thousand snares 
We lose the swiftly fleeting years. 

Pass our brief span in woe and gloom, 

Hien sleep, forgotten, in the tomb. 

All things are vain but fearing God, 

And doing all his holy will; 
Then let us kiss the chastening rod. 

And trust in him for mercy still; 
Secure that, 'neath his righteous reign. 
We live and suffer not in vain. 



FORGIVENESS. 
Foroivinesb! 'tis the sweetest word that man 
Did ever learn — sweeter far than fragrant 
Myrrh, incense burnt, or spicy aroma. 
'* Thine enemy forgive, and him that hates 
Thee too," the meek and gentle Savior said. 
"Forgive, my Father, O forgive," he cried. 
When mock'd, and scoflT'd, and scorn'd by cruel men, 
"Forgive! they know not what they do!" and yet 
Upon his godlike brow a crown of thorns 
His raging foes and murderers rudely bound. 
Ah, why not learn from him, when scorn'd by foe, 
That foe to love, regard, embrace, forgive? 
Ah, why forget to send on high the pray'r, 
That God would him and thee at once forgive? 
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LITERARY SKETCHES. 

BORIPTORAZ. ORtOX!V Or THB WOULD. 

The origin of the world, and of the great universe- 
by which it ia surrounded, furnishes a question of un- 
bounded interest to all thoughtful minds; and, at this 
particular time, it is beginning to attract more than ordi- 
nary attention, both in this country, and in other lands. 

The recent progress of the physical sciences, and the 
wonderful developments they have made, are beginning 
to excite general notice; and, in a very commendable 
manner, and with a pure love of the truth, are all 
reflecting persons ready to inquire, whether the long- 
settled doctrines of the Bible are exposed to any new 
danger from these strange revelations. No candid man 
will deny the prudence of such inquiries, at whatsoever 
time they may be made; and the repeated attacks re- 
ceived by Christianity from the scientific savans of 
France, and Germany, and even England, also, may 
have pressed this prudence to the verge of timidity, if 
not of unwarrantable suspicion. 

Taking the entire scope of history into the account, 
and carrying back our research to the times of the old 
classic philosophers, there is, perhaps, no one topic of 
divine revelation which has been more frequently, or 
more systematically impugned, than that of the origin of 
the physical universe in which we live. This consider- 
ation, added to the intrinsic merit of the subject, has 
inclined me to offer to my readers a brief historical 
sketch of it, with sucli critical remarks as the occasion 
may seem to justify. 

If we consider either the grandeur or the glory of the 
universe — either the complexity or the harmony of its 
arrangements, we shall cease to wonder at the ardor of 
the human mind, in all ages, respecting its origin. How 
can we now look out upon the surface of our great 
globe, divided into land and water, belted and ridged 
by mountains, watered by countless rivers, spotted by 
numberless islands, and decked with grass, and shrub- 
bery, and flowers, and illumined by the magnificent 
lights of heaven, without feeling an intense interest in 
the question of its authorship? Who can look upward 
into the vaulted canopy, and behold the dazzling splen- 
dor, and contemplate the starry movements, and travel 
at large into the vast depths of ether, and survey the 
sublime spectacle of the heavenly bodies spread out all 
around him, and not wish to hear the story of their 
creation? Or what rational creature, knowing one of 
these bodies to be inhabited, and, from analogy, peo- 
pling all the rest by his faith or fancy, and thus stretch- 
ing the effort of his imagination till it is ravished with iu 
own visions, can return quietly to his slumbers, and seek 
no farther acquaintance with an inquiry so natural and 
fundamental? The inspired volume opens with thu 
great topic ; and the birth of time was celebrated by the 
angels. Nor is it strange that all antiquity made that a 
standing question, which is so evidently the starting 
point of all human knowledge. 

The old Greek philosopher, Leucippns, was among 
the earliest of those who have given a complete theory 
of the creation. Resolving to attribute no element or 
quality to nature which he did not actually find in it, 
after a long course of observation and reflection, he 
professed to have discovered nothing in the universe bat 
Vol. VII.— 28 



mere matter, and in matter nothing but the four qualities 
of figure, magnitude, place, and motion. From these 
four properties he attempted to deduce the theory of cre- 
ation, and to account for every known existence. Matter, 
he said, was not infinitely divisible ; and the smallest par- 
ticles of it he called atoms. These atoms, either all alike, 
or differing in size and shape, being driven about from 
place to place by their inherent principle of motion, 
would accidentally produce a variety of combinations ; 
and, that they should fall together into the present state 
of things, and retain their accidental positions for ever 
afterward, he considered a perfectly natural supposi- 
tion. Supported, at first, by the talents of his friend 
Democritus, and, in other years, by the acute abilities of 
Epicurus, and, in still later periods, by the acknowledged 
genius of the poet Lucretius, Leucippns found it an easy 
undertaking to maintain the credit of his opinions. In 
later times, Magnenus, Gassendi, Romano, and the cele- 
brated Huygens paved the way for the modern infidels 
of France. Germany, and other countries. Dr. Priestly, 
an Englishman by birth, but an American by residence, 
adopted the atomical theory, and rivaled its founder 
in his adherence to its most extravagant deductions. 
This material philosophy, denying the existence of all 
incorporeal substance, rejects the idea of a human soul 
distinct from the body, and admits the principle of mo- 
tion as the only God — ^the universe, from materials 
eternally existing, was evolved by chance; and we 
have no better hope of its continuance, than that de- 
rived from the accidental stability in which we now see 
it stand. 

Strato, an Aristotelian philosopher of great eloquence 
and learning, originated a second theory of the crea- 
ation. Maintaining that so perfect a piece of workman- 
ship, as is the glorious universe around us, could not 
have come accidentally together, but must have had the 
advantage of some intelligent direction, he conceded to 
these material atoms the principle of vitality in addition 
to the four qualities given them by Leucippus— each 
particle of matter had not only iu own figure, magnitude, 
place, and motion, but a species of percipient life, by 
which its motions and combinations were directed. 
" See,*' said the philosopher, ** this drop of water, and 
that little insect, each suspended from the ceiling. Were 
they dead, both would fall* instantly. Their life gives 
them their power of adhesion ; and it is by this power, 
that the particles of all bodies are kept in their respec- 
tive places.'* But Strato was pressed often with a more 
difficult question. His disciples wished to know by 
what means these atoms at first found their places. 
" Pour into this vessel, then," responded the acute nat- 
uralist, "several ingredients capable of forming com- 
binations. Do you not see them all selecting their sev- 
eral companions, and on no occasion making choice of 
any others? Does not the acid float round, as If un- 
easy, till it finds its proper alkali, and then embrace it 
with a kind of intelligent affection? So, on a larger 
scale, infinite space is the vessel into which all known 
ingredients were originally thrown; where, in obedience 
to this same chemical vitality, all existing combinations 
have been formed, the sum total of which we style the 
universe." Such was the hypothesis of Strato; but, 
ingenious and plausible as it is, it never acquired much 
credit among philosophers. It is now found only in the 
works of three or four of the old Greek and Roman 
classics. 

The theory of the creation that stands next in pro- 
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gressive order is that of Anaiimander, who vepre- 
sented the universe as a combination of material ele- 
menU animated by a kind of soul. This soul was simi- 
lar to that of a brute animal, and formed about itself 
this vast system of worlds, very much after the manner 
of the origin and growth of the human body. It could 
confer upon the atoms of matter a sort of vitality, which 
did not originally belong to them, and which they might 
lose by being separated from it. This soul was called 
the PLA8TIC PRINCIPLE in nature, and was supposed to 
resemble what physiologists have called the vis vita of 
our bodies. A living animal has the power of assimi- 
lating to iuelf every variety of substance on which it 
feeds, and of forming out of them a harmonious system. 
In a similar way, said Anaximander, the plastic princi- 
ple in nature, operating on the atomic elements existing 
in space, constructs the great fabric of creation, and 
keeps it constantly in repair. 

Plato, the prince of ancient philosophers, took a great 
step in advance of all these theories, in asserting the 
existence of an intelligent Being, perfectly distinct from 
matter — the great author and builder of all worlds. 
This doctrine, derived through Anaxagoras from Thales 
of Miletus, began a new era in speculation; but it was 
accompanied by an assumption of the eternity of matter, 
which rendered it but little better than its predecessors. 
The material elements, uncreated and eternal, were ex- 
ceedingly limited in their capacities, and were unsuscep- 
tible of a perfect combination. A finished product was, 
therefore, impossible. The air we breathe was the best 
which its constituent properties would admit of; but, 
from better materials, a better atmosphere might have 
been created. The same thing was asserted, also, of 
fire, earth, and water; and, as these four were supposed 
to be the primary elements of all bodies, the universe 
Itself, in all its length, and breadth, and magnificence, 
was very inferior to the good wishes of its builder. This 
philosopher, bewildered as he was by his notions re- 
specting matter, was greatly in advance of all others, and 
sometimes walked on the very vei^e of revelation. 

Simon Magus, a personage mentioned in the New 
Testament, Arius, the arch-heretic of the early Chris- 
tian ages, and several other freethinkers in later centu- 
ries, presented to their followers the most imaginary of 
all the modes of accounting for material nature. '* God," 
say these writers, ** created the Son ; the Son created 
the Spirit; the Spirit created the angels; and the angels 
made the world, and adorned it with its present furni- 
ture." Strange as it may seem to the enlightened of 
this generation, the Magian philosophy was once very 
popular; but it now sleeps in the grave with its follow- 
ers, and is not likely ever to behold the light of a res- 
urrection. 

But the prophet Moses, instructed in Egyptian wis- 
dom, and illumined by the superior light of heaven, was 
the first to give the true theory of creation. Raised, by 
the gift of inspiration, far above the wisdom of the an- 
cients, he spent no time in drawing conjectures, but 
recorded, in simple language, the history of the world^s 
construction. Carried back, on the wing of revelation, 
to the period of the creation, he saw the great events as 
if they were actually transpiring; and his account of 
them, embracing the three great facts about which the 
world had been so long divided, is the only existing 
basis for either science or speculation. 

The inspired historian states, in the plainest terms, 
first, that God created in the beginning both the earth 



and heavens; secondly, that, after this original creation, 
the earth was without form and void, or, as the Septua- 
gint clearly expresses it, invisible and unfurnished; 
and, thirdly, that, at the termination of this second 
period, the length of which is not given, the Spirit of 
the Creator moved upon the humid mass, brought light 
out of darkness, divided the land and water, filled the 
seas with their finny inhabitanto, adorned the plains, and 
valleys, and mountains with grass, and trees, and shrub- 
bery, and created birds, and four-footed animals, and at 
last man in his own glorious image. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that the modem meth- 
od of printing has greatly obscured this clear and sim- 
ple history of the creation. So closely are the several 
parts of it laid together in our books, and so little typo- 
graphical space is left between events the most different 
and remote, that the eye naturally misleads the mind, 
and makes confusion where all was plain. Although 
the more recent and less perfect manuscript copies of 
the Bible had gradually fallen into a similar inaccuracy, 
yet, as the learned inform us, the older manuscripts are 
more and more free from it, as we travel backward to 
the earliest times. Having seen specimens enough of the 
mode of ancient writing, to convince nie that the He- ' 
brew historian undoubtedly recorded these three events 
in a manner more intelligible than our modern way of 
printing them, I have taken a conceit to set them down as 
I think they may have been originally composed. I have, 
also, numbered the successive periods, that the reader 
may have a still clearer view of this august proceeding; 
nor will the inquiring mind complain, if I give him 
here a version from the Greek Scriptures, which he can 
compare with the English translation taken from the 
Hebrew. 

The following, then, may represent the account given 
us of the creation by the prophet Moses: 

FIRST OBEAT PERIOD. 

I. In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. 

SECOND OBEAT rERIOD. 

II. But the earth was invisible and unfinished ; and 
darkness was over the abyss. 

THIRD OREAT PERIOD. 

III. And the Spirit of God moved over the water. 

»tR8T MINOR PBRtOD. 

1. And God said, "Let there be light," and 
there was light 

2. And God saw the light that it was good. 

3. And God divided the light from the darkness. 

. 4. And God called the light day, and the darkness he 
called night. 
5. And the evening and the morning were the first 

DAY. 

BKCOVD KIKOU FSRIOS. 

1. And God said, "Let there be a firmament in the 
midst of the water; and let there be a division between 
water and water." And it was so. 

2. And God made the firmament: and God divided 
the water which was under the firmament from the water 
that was above the firmament. 

3. And God called the firmament heaven. 

4. And God saw that it was good. 

5. And the evening and the morning were the second 
DAY. 
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1. And God said, "Let the water under the heaven 
be gathered into one collection, and let the dry land be 
seen." And it was bo. 

2. And the waters under the heaven were gathered 
into their collections, and the diy land was seen. 

3. And God called the dry land earth; and the col- 
lections of water he called seas. 

4. And God saw that it was good. 

5. And God said, " Let the earth bring forth the blade 
of grass, bearing seed according to its kind, and accord- 
ing to its likeness, and the fruit-bearing tree, whose seed 
is in it, according to its kind, upon the earth.*' And it 
was so. 

6. And the earth brought forth the blade of grass, 
bearing seed according to its kind, and according to its 
likeness, and the fruitful fruit-bearing tree, whose seed 
is in itself, according to its kind upon the earth. 

7. And God saw that it was good. 

8. And the evening and the morning were the third 
DAY. 

rOUBTH MINOR PBHIOO. 

1. And God said, **Let there be lighu in the firma- 
ment of heaven for light upon the earth, to divide be- 
tween the day and the night; and let them stand for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years; and 
let them stand for light in the firmament of heaven, so 
as to give light upon the earth." And it was so. 

2. And God made two great lights, the one great light 
to rule the day, and the smaller light to rule the night. 
He made the stars, also. 

3. And God placed them in the firmament of heaven, 
so as to give light upon the earth, and to rule the day, 
and the night, and to divide the light from the darkness. 

4. And Q^ saw that it was good. 

5. And the evening and the morning were the fourth 
DAY. 

VXPTH MX»OR PBRIOD. 

1. And God said, "Let the waters bring forth creep- 
ing things of living souls, and fowls flying upon the earth 
under the firmament of heaven." And it was so. 

2. And God made great whales, and every soul of 
creeping, living things, which the waters brought forth 
according to their kinds, and every winged fowl upon 
the earth according to iu kind. 

3. And God saw that they were good. 

4. And God blessed them, saying, "Increase and 
multiply, and fill the waters in the seas; and let the 
fowls multiply upon the earth." 

5. And the evening and the morning were the fifth 
DAT. 

•rrra vxkob pbbzod. 

1. And God said, "Let the earth produce living life 
according to its kind, four-footed and creeping things, 
and wild beastt according to their kind." And it was so. 

2. And God made the wild beasts of the earth accord- 
ing to their kind, and the cattle according to their kind, 
and every creeping thing of the earth according to its 
kind. And God saw that they were good. 

3. And God said, " Let us make man according to our 
image and likeness ; and let them have dominion over 
the fishes of the sea, and over the fowls of the heaven, 
and over the cattle, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth." 

4. And God made man^in the image of God he 
made him : male and female made he them. 



5. And God blesseothem, saying, " Increase and mul- 
tiply, and fill the earth and govern it; and have domin- 
ion over the fishes of the sea, and over the fowls of 
heaven, and over all the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that creepeth on the 
earth." 

6. And God said, " Look, I have given to you every 
herb bearing seed, which is upon all the earth; and 
every tree which has in itself the fruit of sown seed. 
They shall be to you for food. And to all the wild 
beasts of the earth, and to all the fowls of the heaven, 
and to every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth, which has in itself a living soul, even every green 
herb for food." And it was so. i 

7. And God saw all things, whatsoever he had made, 
that they were very good. 

8. And the evening and the morning were the sixth 

DAY. 

The attentive reader will require no euloginro on this 
sublime account of the work of creation. I have often 
coveted such powers of fancy, as would transport me to 
the scene of this glorious achievement. I have wished 
for the wings of an angel, and for the perception of a 
burning seraph, not more clearly to understand this 
simple narrative, but to bear me back to that point of 
time and space, from which I might look down and be- 
hold the grandeur of the process. But I should need, 
also, the life and immortality of a seraph to wait and 
witness the progress of the Divine operations. We must 
look, then, with the eye of faith, enlightened by revela- 
tion. 

There was a moment when God was the only Being. 
He dwelt alone in his majesty. He was a universe in 
himself, possessing infinite powers, filling all space with 
his presence, living a life of intellectual and moral 
glory, and rejoicing in the consciousness of his attributes. 

There was another moment, after the lapse of un- 
known ages, when a spiritual universe was called into 
existence. God spake, and there were angels. The 
more immediate presence of Jehovah was peopled by 
myriads of beautiful and happy beings. The spiritual 
world was alive with immortal creatures, who, standing, 
and flying, and worshiping around the throne of God, 
beheld his glory, and exulted in his beneficence. 

There came, also, another moment, when a still wider 
development of the Divine nature was to be realized. 
The material universe was to spread out through space, 
and be adorned and governed by living inhabitants. A 
more palpable revelation was to be made of God*s es- 
sential character. One sphere, into which he might 
diffuse himself, had been created ; and, from centre to 
circumference, it was full of him. His almighty ener- 
gies wanted more room. Heaven itself could not afford 
him space enough for the exercise of his boundless fac- 
ulties. Exulting in his own joy, and glowing with the 
reflected splendors of the spiritual worid, and transported 
by the visions of still farther creations presented by his 
omniscient wisdom, and conscious of his unlimited cre- 
ative capacities, and strong in the promptings of an 
cxhausticss benevolence, he arose, in the midst of his 
enthroned worshipers, and 

" His wiU 
Pronounced among the gods, and, by an oath, 
That shook heaven's whole circumference, confirmed*' 
the decree. 

But tiiere is no haste in God's proceedings. Unnum- 
bered ages had passed, before he had seen fit to realize 
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his first creation. Other ages, uiMunted and unknown, 
revoWed, while that creation was bis only dwelling- 
place. Now, in the progress of a new work, we are 
not to witness the successive portions of it crowded. 
There is no lack of time for the achievements of Divine 
power and wisdom. There is no crisis to be caught at 
by prudent foresight. Neither is it suitable to the maj- 
esty of so august a Being, nor commensurate with the 
grandeur of his designs, to dispatch a hasty fabric. 
Time, we might expect, would be taken by so great a 
God to accomplish so sublime a work; and, when we 
read the record of it, given by a man inspired to write 
it, we are not disappointed. 

THE TOMB OF THE TOBT GRAY. 

Thomas Gray sleeps in the church-yard where he 
spent many of his leisure hours, and where he composed 
his famed and favorite Elegy. The scenery around, 
the woods, the vales, the scattered houses of Stoke, all 
strike the beholder with peculiar strangeness. The 
church itself has often been engraved, and its appear- 
ance is generally familiar to the reader. It consists of 
two barn-like structures, with tall roofs, set side by side, 
and has, at the northwest comer, a tower and finely 
tapered spire. Every thing seems to answer quite liter- 
ally to the descriptions contained in the Elegy. The 
vine and the ivy are seen clambering the old church 
walls, forming a fit place, 

** Where the moping owl may to the moon compUin.** 

Near the southeast window rest the remains of poor 
Gray. His tomb, built of plain brick, and covered with 
a blue slate slab, could not be distinguished from that 
of the poorest and the meanest. Near his own ashes 
rest those of his mother, and his aunt; and in the 
church-yard, all around, 

** Beneath the rugged elms, the yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.*' 

CANONIZATION OF AUTHORS. 

By this we mean the practice of indulging in the 
most extravagant eulogy on the genius of certain writers, 
and elevating them altogether above and beyond moral 
accountability. Of late this pseudo sort of criticism has 
become very fashionable ; but to whom the sin of first 
introducing it belongs, we have no knowledge. Thomas 
Carlyle talks largely and complacently about ** heaven- 
bom men," ** God-inspired poets," and '* celestial seers;" 
and perhaps to him we might safely attach the blame. 

Even Rousseau, the gem in the coronet of infidelity, 
has recently become distinguished as one upon whom 
the divine Author joyed to shower his gifts. Byron, 
too, is classed among the choice spirits of the earth — 
the loved of Heaven; while Shelley, the Atheist, is 
perfectly glorified and exempted from all the conse- 
quences of crime by one of his biographers, Mr. Gilfil- 
lian. ' 

Now this is advancing entirely too fast. Rousseau and 
Byron, the world well knows, were wicked men in the 
widest sense of the word. What one was in prose, the 
other was in poetry. Both were licentious, and both 
advocated licentiousness in their works; or, at any rate, 
gave their sanction to it. As to Shelley, in his poems 
there is the most hideous blasphemy against the Bible, 
against Christianity, and against God. Let any one 
who doubts, examine his notes to Queen Mab and be 



satisfied. Here is a single specimen for those who have 
no wish to wade through his pollutions: '* I would rather 
be damned with Plato and Bacon, than go to heaven 
with Paley and Malthus." 

Fine writing is no apology for gross iniqui^ and de- 
formity. The man of ignorance and the man of genius 
are alike amenable to the law of morals. Each possesses 
a responsibility, of which he can never divest himself. 
Condemn the vulgar, street-brawling infidel, who car- 
icatures Scripture; but never, for a moment, attempt to 
muffle and cover up, in a cloud of fine words, the man 
who, with a gorgeous, poetical diction, contemns and 
defies the God of the universe. Genius may be admired, 
but it is no cloak for blasphemy. Neither can "the 
waving line of beauty be substituted for the line and 
plummet of eternal truth." 

CORRUPT LITERATURE. 

I AM not of the class of writers who decry popular 
literature as all corruption and impurity. Novels are, 
generally, bad in their tendency, it is true, yet some 
have redeeming qualities. The tales of Oliver Gold- 
smith and Washington Irving have many harmless and 
even valuable attractions. So, also, have the sketches 
of T. S. Arthur; but so loqg as the English language 
retains the works of Milton, Young, and Shakspeare, 
with a host of classic authors on history, biography, and 
travel, I would not recommend the reading even of 
Goldsmith and Irving, or any of the novelists, whatever 
the character of their works, or the extent of their rep- 
utation. 

It is too often the case that wealth of imagery, and 
beauty of expression, which add so much to the value 
of a healthful literature, serve only to render a corrupt 
literature more dangerous. They give currency to vice 
in every form. They pollute the imaginati^, and lead 
the mind insensibly to despise virtue, delicacy, and 
every propriety of social and domestic life. It is need- 
less to adduce proof in regard to this point. 

The productions of novelists are coming down upon us 
like the locusts of Egypt. They are to be seen in every 
nook and avenue of life. They drop down by millions 
all over our land. A current flows westward over hill 
and vale, through ci^ and forest, which knows no 
remission and no end. It is rolling on, and deepening 
and widening, and bursting every barrier in its course. 
What shall we do? Dam up and obstract its waters? 
A dam vrill but serve to make the waters rise higher, 
and add fury to their already almost irresistible snrgings. 
Rather, then, let us raise a counter current which shall 
swell wider, and roll stronger, and drive back the op- 
posing tide. Let us talk but little of the destructive lit- 
erature now so widely prevalent, but do much toward 
diffusing a pure and sound literature which shall occupy 
the place of the former, and feed the people with knowl- 
edge and understanding. 

This is our only hope. It is folly, nay, worse, it is 
madness to talk of another plan. What avail to say 
that popular literature is corrupt, rotten, ruinous, devil- 
ish? I know this— you know it^the world knows it; 
but so long as nothing but this is current, it will be 
sought after. Man is a reading animal. He will have 
something; and if he cannot obtain sound food, he will 
devour the infected and poisonous. And who is to 
blame — ^the victim of such reading, who takes what 
he can get, or we, who profess to be Christians, for not 
furnishing him better? 
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D'AuBiONE's History or the Reformation. Four 
Volumes in One. RevUed Eldiiion. Robert Carter^ 58 
Canal-ttreet^ JVVto York, — This work needs no praise. 
Both in this country, and in Earope, it has acquired a 
reputation unrivaled by any other history of the same 
event. If any of our readers desire to obtain a perfect 
picture of the Reformation under Luther, and to see 
the seeds of all the historical events since that period, 
the work of D'Aubign^ mnst be read in preference to 
any other now extant. The mechanical execution of 
the book is worthy of all praise ; and it has been to us 
a sort of mystery, how so large and elegant a work 
could be afforded at so low a price. Containing nearly 
eight hundred pages of closely printed and double- 
lined matter, on beautiful paper, and bound in neat 
cloth covers, it is offered to the public for a single dol- 
lar! We know of no work, English or American, 
which we can so heartily recommend to every Chris- 
tian family in the land. 

Burnet's Notes, on the Early Settlement of 
THE Northwestern Territory. Derby, Bradley 
fy Co.: Cincinnati. — This is a book of over five hun- 
dred pages, neatly printed, well bound in cloth, and on 
a topic of common interest. So far as we have read it, 
we have the highest possible opinion of its merits. Mr. 
Burnet was the first settler, we believe, of what is now 
Cincinnati; and his details of early life, and of the first 
settlement of the western countiy, are both amusing 
and abundantly instructive. 

American History, comprinng^ Hutorieal Sketch- 
es of the Indian Tribes, a description qf American An- 
Hquiiies, toith an Inquiry into their OHfin and the Ori' 
gin qf the Indian TVibes — a History qf the United 
States, toith Appendices, showing its connection with 
European History — o History qf the present British 
Pro9inces, qf Mexico, and qf Texas. By MarHuM 
fViUson. tVilHam H. Moore Sf Co., CincigmaH, and 
Mark H. J^ewman Sf Co., JVew York. 1847.— We 
give the complete title-page of this work, becaote it 
will present as good a view of its contents as any thing 
we could write. We have not, of course, read the 
book consecutively through; but have examined here 
and there with some care. It appears to be written 
well, and will, doubtless, be favorably received. The 
only defect we seemed to discover in it, is a want of 
such marginal references and quotations, as critical 
readers of history in our day require. For a school- 
book, however, this objection would not apply. But 
we shall examine it more thoroughly at a future time. 

Sermons on Miscellaneous Subjects, by the 
Bishops qf the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
Senior Preachers qf the Ohio and JVbr/fc Ohio Confer- 
ences. Methodist Book Concern: Cincinnati. 1847. — 
Having seen this work in manuscript, and watched its 
progress through the press, we could speak of it with 
more minuteness than we intend. Let it suffice to say, 
H is an interesting volume, foil of good evangelical dis- 
courses, overflowing with truth and love. They are all 
most commendable productions, and receive an addi- 
tional value from being the work of our esteemed bish- 
ops, and of those old veterans of the cross, who, many 
years ago, unfurled the banner of the cross in the great 
valley of the west. Glad are we, that, though late, 
they have at last had a chance to speak through the 
Their unwritten sermons, delivered with living 



power all through the land, have been, for many yean, 
the pride and g^ory of our host; and now, being written 
down, and put into a convenient form for preservation 
and future use, they will be cherished by thousands of 
their spiritual children, and be eagerly perused at a 
future day. May the blessing of God reward them for 
their earthly toil, and attend this their offering to gener- 
ations yet unborn! The Preface, by Dr. Thomson, is a 
lively production, finely setting forth the claims and 
merits of the book; and from personal knowledge, we 
can speak in the highest terms of the carefulness, good 
taste, and abilities of the editor. Rev. F. Merrick, in 
his difiicult and laborious task. 

Anecdotes of Wesley, with a Supplement. By 
Rev. A. Carroll. Methodist Book Concern: Cincin- 
nati. 1847. — This is a small octodecimo of less than a 
hundred pages, containing many excellent sayings of 
Mr. Wesley, and numerous stories illustrative of his 
character and life. It is a very pleasing work, and will 
be interesting to all, who revere the memory of the good 
man of whom it treats. 

The Southern Lady's Companion. Published 
for the Methodist Episcop€U Church South. M. M. 
HenkU Sf J. B. MFerrin, Editors: J^ashville. April, 
1847. — This new monthly has been on our table for two 
or three months ; but our Notices for several numbers 
of our work having been put to press before the Com- 
panion came to hand, we have not been able even to 
mention it before. The Southern Lady's Companion 
for April was evidently prepared with much care, and 
this number does credit to its editors, and to the south. 
Being intended to supplant the Repository in the south- 
ern states, it might be supposed we should be tempted 
to speak disparagingly of the work. But that sort of 
jealousy we never feel. If the brethren in the south 
can do better than we and our more able predecessors 
have done, we shall rejoice in their reputation and suc- 
cess. To depreciate an author, or his works, merely 
because he does not live in the same latitude or longi- 
tude with ourselves, is a narrowness, which, we thank 
God, has never fallen to our lot. We must honestly 
confess, however, that the Companion, well-furnished 
and well-executed as it is, has disappointed us in some 
respects. Its editors, so long and so laboriously con- 
nected with the weekly press, seem to have become, to a 
slight degree, insensible of the higher beauties of a good 
English style. There is a richness, an elegance, a 
refinement in fine classical composition, which their off- 
hand newspaper efforts have partially obscured from 
their view. We could point out some blemishes in 
their style, did we not feel much more disposed to 
praise than to blame. Nor shall we complain, that sev- 
eral of their best articles are extracted from other pub- 
lications, as they have not professed to intend a work 
entirely original and new. Nor would it be just and 
fair to judge any periodical by its first number, so many 
are the obstacles to complete success in the first attempt. 
Upon the whole, we are pleased, and shall continue to 
speak of the Lady's Companion as iu future merits may 
seem to demand. 

The Western Lancet and Medical Library, 
Jbr May, has come to hand, richly freighted with inter- 
esting and instructive articles. lu amiable and talented 
editor is doing a good work. May he prosper as he de- 
serves! 

The Herald of Truth, ybr Jtfay, is on our uble. 
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We are not prepared to speak of the peculiar opinions 
of this interesting journal; but of its literaiy and artis- 
tic excellence, we can conscientiously speak in the 
very highest terms. 

Evils and Remedy of Intemperance, an Ad- 
dress, by Rev. D. W. Clarke, is a timely and practical 
discourse, well adapted to the occasion which called it 
forth. 

The Mother's Magazine, edited by Mrs. Whit- 
tlesey, has made its regular appearance, and is a very 
interesting and useful work. 

Annual Report of the Sunday School Union 
OF the Methodist Episcopal Church. 1847. — 
This is an able report, and should be read by all who 
can procure a copy, and have the time to read. There 
are facts in it which should be more generally understood. 

The Home Magazine and Fireside Reader, 
Rev. D. Mead, Editor, is one of the most acceptable 
exchanges we receive. 

The Ladies' Garland, for May, contains a beau- 
tiful frontispiece, and a treat of fine articles about inter- 
esting things. 

The Christian Wreath, for March, was mislaid, 
and we are sorry we can say so little of its merits at 
this time. Among its contributors we see some names, 
with which we were familiar in other days. It is worth 
twice the price for which it is sold. 

The Literary Register, for April, is the last 
bot not the least of the excellent monthlies and quar- 
terlies with which we have the pleasure to exchange. 
It is a very useful work, is edited with much discretion, 
honesty, and talent, and will no doubt accomplish a 
great work in an entirely new field. 
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Pope Pius IX is represented as possessing a disposi- 
tion more amiable and tolerant than that of any of his 
predecessors. If this be so, and there seems to be little 
reason to doubt it, it speaks well for the present age, 
and proves the rapid advance of civilization among all 
classes. It affords encouragement to Protestants to en- 
gage in reforming the apostate mother, rather than in 
calling for fire from heaven to consume her. The 
priests, it is true, will never consent to give up their 
power; yet it is equally true that the people will never 
submit to perpetual thralldom. Europe is not disposed 
to tolerate such ecclesiastical tyranny as now exists. 
Thousands are now thinking of its overthrow. And 
the Pope, whether he side with the priests or the people, 
will soon find himself in the crater of a volcano. 

The Rev. Benjamin Harvey, the oldest preacher of 
whom we have any knowledge, died at the residence of 
his son, in the town of Frankfort, Herkimer county, 
N. Y., on the 18th of March, at the age of one hundred 
and twelve years. He served under Washington, and 
delivered, in his one hundred and eleventh year, sev- 
eral lectures in New York city on Biblical literature. 
He was able to read the Bible until near the close of 
his life without the use of glasses. A few moments pre- 
vious to his death, while adverting to the time when a 
new song was put into his mouth, he exclaimed, with 
great fervor, *' It was a new song then — it has been new 
all along the journey, but now it is sweeter than ever; 



and very soon I shall strike it in glory, many notes 
higher unto Him that loved me, 

' Where anthems of rapture unceasingly roll. 
And tbe smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul.* ** 
A Phrenologist of New York city, by the name of 
Fowler, has undertaken the task of proving the Bible 
a fable, and religion sheer fanaticism. His position is, 
that phrenology is a science of truth, all truth, and 
nothing but truth, and that the Scriptures are incompat- 
ible with iu teachings; therefore, the Bible is false. 
This is logic of the most extraordinary and vindictive 
type. It reminds us of a French geologist, who an- 
nounced to the world, some time ago, that the burial 
time for Christianity had arrived, since geology and 
revelation were at variance. But as yet neither Chris- 
tianity nor its teachers are dead, and we presume the 
Bible will continue to live, and be read, and believed, 
notwithstanding Mr. O. S. Fowler has informed us, by 
an ex cathedra pronuneiamento, that it is a lie. " An 
ox lowed; will the heavens therefore fall?" 

Macvey Napier, the talented editor of the Edin- 
burg Review, has laid down his pen, and is now sleep- 
ing with the dead. He was a man of polished intellect, 
engaging manners, and generous disposition. He leaves 
behind a name which will be cherished with sentiments 
of the liveliest regard by all who knew him. 

A FEW moments previous to his death. Sir Walter 
Scott sunk into a short repose, from which awaking, one 
who stood near by observed, " Sir Walter has had a 
little repose." "No, Willie," said the dying author 
"no repose for poor Walter but in the grave." What 
a melancholy comment on the last hours of the great 
novelist! 

Dr. Johnson was an eccentric character. He was 
continaally reproaching himself with lying too long in 
bed. He said he was always sinning— always repent* 
ing^-mlways doing worse. His customary hour of rising 
was eleven o'clock, A. M. He resolved to reform, and 
to rise at eight; but we have it on the authority of his 
biographer, that he at length died full of years without 
having once seen the son rise, except in some Homeric 
description written thirty centuries before. Alas, for 
the Doctor! the fact of the sun's rising was no matter of 
sight with him, but purely an act of faith ! 

Lord Byron was born in London, January 22, 1788. 
He was married to Miss Milbanke, at Seaham, January 
22, 1815. He was taken ill January 22, 1824, and died 
at Missolonghi, April 19, of the same year. His last 
words were, " I must sleep now." 

A POOR philosopher was once reproached by a pert 
youth with, "What an old coat and shabby hat you 
wear!" " 'Tis true," replied the philosopher, " my coat 
and hat are old and shabby enough; if they choose to 
whine and fret, let them ; it is nothing'to me." 

An infallible mark of a simpleton is to hear him de- 
cry religion, and talk of the folly of its professors. It 
shows most conclusively that he neither knows what 
religion is. nor what it requires. Better for him to 
reform his life, and mend his heart before mending the 
lives of others. 

Rev. Sharon Turner, who is best known to popu- 
lar readers by his Sacred History of the World, died, 
recently, in England, at the advanced age of seventy- 
nine. This history, however, is a work of no great 
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authority. His best work, and the one by which he will 
live, is his three volumes of Aoglo-Saxon History. Mr. 
Turoer, though neither a perspicuous nor a brilliant 
writer, has many good qualities, and is mentioned with 
respect by many distinguished authors, among whom 
are Scott, Southey, and Hallam. 

Robert Halx, it is well known, paid great attention 
to Miss Steele, the poetess, and hoped, ultimately, to 
win her heart and secure her hand. Unfortunately, he 
failed. Being subsequently in a company of ladies and 
gentlemen^ one of the former observed, "Try us, Mr. 
Hall; perhaps you will not find our hearts all steel.** 
" Perhaps not,*' instantly replied the divine, gathering 
his brows and elevating his voice, ** perhaps not ; but 
instead of a heart all steel, I shall find a face all brass.** 
This, of course, was an end to all farther insult and 
repartee. 

Charles Dickens, the English novelist, has realized 
something over four thousand dollars by the sale of his 
'* Battle of Life;" and .there seems a fair prospect of his 
realizing some thousands more. Goldsmith obtained 
sixty pounds for his " Vicar of Wakefield," and thought 
he was doing well. Would philosophers consider the 
difference in pay of these authors an omen of the decline 
of the taste for fictitious reading, or otherwise? 

A PIOUS youth, when dying, remarked, "Mother, I 
can see a great distance !" The expression is beautiful, 
and not less true than beautiful ; for what reason have 
we to doubt that the Christian, as he leaves the shores of 
time, and draws near eternity, arrives in a land where 
the air grows purer, the light brighter, aind his vision 
more serene and clear? None surely. The mists of 
earth no longer dim his view — its doubts no longer fill 
his soul with fear — its scenes no more perplex his heart. 
Like dying Stephen, his gaze is toward the gates of 
heaven — his thoughts are far from earth, and his spirit 
just ready to take its flight to the land of light and 
changeless bliss. 

To die, even among friends and kindred, is a sad 
thing; but sadder still is it to die far from those we love 
and esteem. Talk not of the young flowers, and the 
fair skies, and the cool breezes of the south. These 
but aggravate our misery, when conscious that we are 
in the midst of strangers, who have never learned to 
wait upon our habits, and to whom we cannot unbosom 
the feelings of our hearts. We are alone, and a more 
desolate feeling could not visit our souls. O, what 
meaning in that benediction of the orientals. May you 
die among your kindred! 

Selt-kivowledge, though one of the most important 
branches of knowledge, is the most difficult and the most 
neglected of all. The Delphian oracle delivered a very 
sage piece of advice in the words, "Know thyself;** 
yet it neither gave counsel nor aid for its fulfillment 
This was reserved for revelation. In the Bible — and in 
the Bible alone— can we learn the depravi^ and ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of our nature. It is the mirror in 
which we can see ourselves clearly and truthfully de- 
lineated, and from which we may learn our frightful 
moral and spiritual deformity. Go, then, to the word 
of God would you know your own heart, or be cleansed 
from secret faults, or hope to be saved from presumptu- 
ous sins. 

How many thousands of persons are looking forward 
to the time when fortune, and fiune, and happiness. 



shall be theirs, and that without labor! How many 
thousands more are in the clouds, building castles, or 
reveling in the future's fairy land ! Time, space, dis- 
tance, these are nothing to them; they pass with light- 
ning speed through all, and crush, with a giant's arm, ev- 
ery intervening obstacle and difficultjr. But do they suc- 
ceed?— do they? Never — never. Genius, unsustained 
by persevering industry, degenerates into the most con- 
temptible imbecility — without purposes — without fruits. 
Better be destitute alike of wit and genius, and rise 
gradually and slowly in the world's estimation, than 
have these, and glitter a little while, and then sink into 
obscurity. 

Look abroad into the world. Who is the man respect- 
ed by his fellow-man? The one who gads the streets, 
whiffs his cigar, and occupies the chief seats at public 
corners, and in the market spaces? Not he. 

Look again. Who is the leader, the reformer, the 
hero of his race? The man who talks and blusters in 
the crowd, and who hardly entertains a sober thought 
in all his life? Look yet again. How came Paul the 
wonder of his age? How reached Burke the pinnacle 
of fame? How won Wesley the meed of honor amid 
the hottest opposition? By dreams, by sloth, by specu- 
lations, and visions? No; they were men of labor — 
men of energy — men of toil. Would you, fond youth, 
be like unto them? Labor — labor now — labor con- 
tinually — labor diligently: 

** Youth is not rich in time; it may be poor; 
Part with it as money, sparing; pay 
No moment but in purchase of its worth; 
And what its worth? Ask death-beds— they can tell.** 

It seems that Mr. Tupper, the elegant author of Pro- 
verbial Philosophy, is becoming of late quite transcne- 
dental in his views of matters and things. In his new 
work, entitled Proisabilities, he has favored us with sun- 
dry speculations on the moon. Our satellite, he sug- 
gests, must have been struck off from the earth at a tan- 
gent, at some anterior period in the history of the uni- 
verse, and is now the home of immortal evil — ^the con- 
vict shore of exiled sin and misery; where melancholy 
and despair, with crime and murder, hold eternal sway. 
This may be fine poetry, but it is poor philosophy. It 
is true that the revelations of Lord Rosse's telescope in- 
form us, that edifices and ruins of the size of York Min- 
ster, and Whitby Abbey are easily perceived ; and that 
rocks and volcanoes are now and then detected scat- 
tered over the surface of the moon ; but it is not true, 
that the abodes and occupations of the lost have been 
ascertained. 

Martin Farquhar Tupper is a beautiful writer, and has 
secured the willing suffrage of a million hearts and 
readers. Nevertheless, we opine that the present hy- 
pothesis will add but very little to his reputation as a 
philosopher, while it will require more data than are 
now in his possession, to establish his theoria novella et 
cara. 

Patience is a virtue which our correspondents will, 
just now, please exercise. We have on hand a very 
large assortment of poetic articles, and must be per- 
mitted to occupy some time in their reading and exami- 
nation. This, we feel assured, our fair contributors 
will grant, inasmuch as the Muses and ourself are not 
very intimately acquainted, and it requires severe effort 
even for the favored few to scale Parnassus, and sip 
Castalian waters. 
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Let me go; my soul is weary 

Of the chain which binds it here; 
Let my spirit bend its pinion, 

To a brig^hter, holier sphere. 
Earth, 'tis true, hath friends who bless me 

With their fond and faithful love; 
But the hands of ang^els beckon 

Me to brighter climes above. 

Let me go; for earth hath sorrow. 

Sin, and pain, and bitter tears; 
All its paths are dark and dreary — 

All its hopes are fraught with fears; 
Short-liv'd are its brightest flowers; 

Soon its cherished joys decay. 
Let me go; I fain would leave it 

For the realms of cloudless day. 

Let me go; my heart hath tasted 

Of my Savior's wondrous grace; 
Let me go, where I shall ever 

See, and know him, face to face; 
Let me go; the trees of heaven 

Rise before me, waving bright, 
And the distant crystal waters 

Flash upon my failing sight. 

Let me go; for song* seraphic 

Now seem calling from the sky; 
'Tis the welcome of the angels. 

Which e'en now are hov'ring nigh ; 
Let me go; they wait to bear me 

To the mansions of the blest, 
Where the spirit, worn and weary. 

Finds at last iu long-sought rest. 
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NEW BRIGHTON. 

(■■a XKo&ATnca.) 

BuGHTON, in England, the town from which New 
Brighton derives its name, potBewee very little to 
recommend it other than its fashionable society, and 
its facilities for sea-bathing. In the year 1784, his 
majesty, Georgre IV, then Prince of Wales, made it 
his summer residence, and erected a pavilion, which 
contributed greatly to the prosperity and appearance 
of the place. Upon this edifice, it is said that not 
leas than two millions of pounds sterling were ex- 
pended, or something near ten millions of dollars. 
The exterior is in imitation of the Kremlin at Mos- 
cow, and the stables, which will accommodate from 
sixty to eighty horses, are built in the Moorish style 
of architecture, and in all the magnificence of roy- 
alty. 

Brighton has, also, another object of striking inter- 
est — the chain pier. This was erected in the year 
1833, under the superintendence of Captain Brown, 
of the royal navy, and cost about one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. It has an esplanade of singu- 
lar structure, which projects into the sea some twelve 
hundred feet. This esplanade has, also, a carriage 
foad twenty-four feet wide, a promenade ten feet 
wide, and a toll-gate at the terminus. 

New Brighton, though without a pavilion and a 
pier, is, nevertheless, a place of some note. It is in 
Castleton township, Richmond county, New York. 
It stands on the north side of Staten Island, has a 
beantiful and commanding prospect, and fronts New 
York city, from which it is distant some six miles. 
To the left will be seen a fine building, with a piazza 
and cupola. It is a young ladies' seminary. Re- 
moved from the din and confusion of city life, 
and at a reasonable distance from the village itself, 
we see no reason to prevent their advance in things 
elegant and useful. A few trees and shrubs are also 
visible. The Muses court a sylvan retreat. Wonder 
if any of the young ladies write poetry? 

There are several other fine buildings farther to 
the right; two elegant hotels, in particular, near the 
shore, may be mentioned, which are much resorted 
to in the summer season by the elUe and fashionable 
of the metropolis. 
Vol. VII.— 29 



Near the centre of the engraving is the steam ferry 
boat which plies between New Brighton and New 
York. In the distance, with its ensign leisurely 
floating from the flag-staff, is the dwelling whkh 
accommodates the tars of " Sailors* Snug Harbor.'* 
And yet, farther in perspective, the eye rests upon 
the ocean steamer — that itigen$,horrendtnn mofislnim, 
** Whose fleiUesB polMs leap 
With floodfl of living fire,** 
ploughing its way through the blue waters. 

How Fulton, if living, would enjoy a place on 
deck, at the pilot's wheel, or acting the engineerl 
But he once had a short ride up the Hudson at the 
rate of four miles per hour. That was glory enongh 
for him. It was his triumph over fools and foes, and 
a demonstration of the power of steam to drive a 
vessel against winds, and waves, and currents. He 
wished no more. 

Those fellows at the oars, as well as those taking 
their otium evm digniiaU on the boats, to the right 
and left, seem well circumstanced. One of them 
seems disposed to propel his craft by puffing his pipe. 
Three gulls between the boats appear to enjoy the 
occasion very well too. Perhaps it is the summer 
season, and toward evening, and they are refreshing 
themselves by an occasional dip of their wings in 
the waves. We may be whimsical, but we almost 
wish we were on that schooner to the left, catching 
the evening breeze, and listening to some sailor's 
yarn of ocean peril. At any rate, we can, just now, 
half fancy ourselves on the hill near the seminary, 
listening to an evening song from the boat: 

** How bapp7, at tbii calm hour, 
My ihipinates dear, are we. 
Thus Bailing in a fairy boat 

Upon a fairy sea I 
The wave ia bumiehed far and wide 

With evening*8 crimson glow; 
And, mild and soft, the cooling aira 

Aroand our shallop flow. 
Bat let ns veer; for we must touch 

The pebbled beach in time, 
To wander home before the bells 
Have sang their vesper chime.** 
And, as they have ceased their song and nparated, 
so here, kind reader, we too mnst part. 
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MISCELLANIA. 

BT PRorxsaoR i.i.iiRAaFB. 

Fair reader, some months have passed since last 
we met; but I trust we love each other yet, and are 
glad to meet again. I owe you an apology for my 
long absence from your social circle; but I am so 
unused to apologies, I know not how to make one. 
I have not, however, I will assure you, become weary 
of your society, nor have I lost, in any degree, my 
interest in the medium through which we have long 
held communication. The Repository is becoming, 
with every succeeding number, more and more dear 
to me. I love it for its intrinsic value, its intel- 
lectual treasures, its delicate taste, and its pure moral- 
ity. I love it as the means of becoming acquainted 
with the intellect, taste, and feelings of the good 
men, and gentle ladies, who contribute to its col- 
umns, and I love it as the medium of communica- 
tion with you. But, instead of making an apology 
for the past, I will rather make a promise for the 
future. I will try hereafter to meet you punctually 
every month, that we may talk over, in our quiet, 
gentle way, our miscellaneous thoughts. 

I have got back again, reader, to my favorite 
shady retreat under the old beech. The place is 
some changed since last we met here. During the ; 
past spring, many a fair hand has been busy in i 
planting shrubbery and flowers on the gentle hill \ 
Bides, and in the quiet dells, and along the winding 
brook. It is a beautiful little place. Nature has j 
decked the spot wiUi a profusion of wild flowers, \ 
unusual even in this fair land, where flowers sponta- ^ 
neous sprinkle the bosom of earth. Here, after the 
ever returning routine of my daily labor is over, I 
retire to commune with nature, and with you. Here, 
too, close by my side, sleeps my little one— the gen- 
tle — the loved — the early lost: 

" When the rose buds, half blown, were perfuming 
With their breath the sott zephyr of May, 
In her life's early mom she was blooming, 

And In beauty all Btainless aa they. 
But ahe dropt like the gem of the rosea. 

That is snapt from its tree by the blast. 
And in death her young form now reposes. 
Like a flower whence tlie essence hath past." 
The wild flowers are blooming all about her little 
bed, and my old beech, with its dense foliage, is 
leaning over the spot, as if to protect her rest from 
tlie burning rays of the sun, and from the storm. So 
beautiful is the place, so merrily sing the birds, so 
busily hum the insects, and so blithe and full of life 
is all nature, that I sometimes fancy my sleeping one 
must wake up some of these fine mornings. But, 
alas, alas! the sleep of death knows no waking "till 
the heavens be no more.'* 

" Sleep, lovely one, the summer flowers are springing 
In holy peace above thy rooldering head, 
To guard thy dost, and from their bosoms flinging 
A mingled sweetness o'er thy silent bed." 



I At the base of the gentle hill flows a quiet little 
brook. Its source is a perennial spring burstutf out 
from the opposite hillside. It winds along nK>ugh 
the vale, the green grass, interspysed with lilies, 
growing close to its margin. Its quiet waters reflect 
by day the deep green of the trees and the pure 
blue of heaven, and in the moonlight they gleam like 
a thread of silver. I love that little brook. I have 
rambled along its meandering margin, on many a 
summer day, with the hand of trusting childhood 
clasped in mine. 

" Flow on, sweet stream, unto the sea; 
Thou flowest on as ever; 
But the child so dear no more is here, 
For ever and for ever." 



I find myself, however, not here alone; for here 
comes, as it might seem, a fairy band^a happy 
group of little children. Four little girls have come 
forth hand in hand from my cottage door, and they 
are now standing by me, looking sadly on the grave 
I of their little cousin. One of them bears the name 
I of my absent one, and seems to resemble her. And 
I here comes my little Charlie. He stops as he passes 
I the grave of his sister, gazes a moment with tearful 
' eye, and then lightly trips along to play among the 
I flowers on the hillside. And now there are two 
j more coming. Little Frank, your own Uttie Frank, 
I my dear friend Editor, is coming along, leading his 
brother George to join tlie company. And now 
I they are all seated on the grassy bank weaving gar- 
; lands of flowers. A happy group they seem. But 
happy as they now seem, many a shade must pass 
over their brow, as maturity brings to them the 
knowledge of the bereavement tliey have all suffered. 
The graves of the two elder brothers of your little 
boys are growing green beneath the ehowen and 
sunlight of New England. The sister and the father 
of two of the little girls lie buried in the garden 
cemetery of the old homestead on the Atlantic hil*, 
and the grave of the father of the other two little 
girls is made on the banks of the distant Kennebec. 
Gentle reader, do you love little children? If you 
do not, pass on— pass right on. Tarry not to read 
my sketches. I can do you no good. There can be 
little or no sympathy or communion between us. 

I have said that the place where I am sitting is 
beautiful. It is even so. When I left my pleasant 
home on the Atlantic hill, I did not suppose I ever 
could become so much attached to another place as to 
that I had left. But really I have become devotedly 
fond of this little green spot, where I have made my 
new home. And, gentle reader, if you happen not 
to know it, lot me tell you, that there are in Indiana 
some of the loveliest and most beautiful spots on 
which the sun ever shone. We have every possible 
variety of natural beauty. Along the Whitewater 
valley you will find scenes of romantic beauty, 
scarcely surpassed by those on the banks of the Sus- 
quehannah. In the part of the state where I have 
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mode my home, the noble forests, the rolling uplands, 
the fertile valleys, and the rapid streams, form a most 
delightful combination. This section of Indiana, for 
fertility, beautypand health, can hardly be sarpaased 
by any section of coantry I have ever seen. If you 
go north or west a few miles you reach the prairie 
lands, opening a new scene. North of the Wabash, 
the country puts on a face entirely different from 
any thing in any other part of the world I have ever 
visited. The soil is dry, forming fine roads, and 
farms easily cultivated. The forests seem like one 
continued orchard, and the ever-changing variety of 
prairie, woodland, and lake, might realize one's 
visions of fairy land. We need in Indiana only the 
beautiful villages, and the neat farm houses, and the 
gardens of New England to render the country the 
most delightful in the world. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE ASTER. • 

BT WIZ.MA1C B1.XTKR. 

Whsn our Savior was a child, his Father gave 
some of his angels the form of children, and sent 
them down from heaven to play with the infant 
Jesus and other good children in Jerusalem. It 
happened one day that little John, who afterward 
became the beloved disciple, went with one of his 
heavenly playmates into a beautiful garden. Even- 
ing had already closed around them, and the stars 
came forth, brighter and brighter, in the dark blue 
heaven, and the angel said to John, 

*' I must now go to sleep." 

** Where hast thou thy bed, lovely stranger?'* said 
John. 

"Far away above the stars," answered the angel. 

"Ah," sighed the child, " I could sleep sweetly, if 
I were but permitted to go with thee." 

"There is a conch already prepared for thee 
above," said the angel, comforting him; "but first, 
poor child, thou must remain here awhile right 
wearily." 

The boy understood not the last words of the 
angel, and hastily he plucked a few roses and lilies, 
to give as a sweet memorial to his beloved friend 
until the next day should bring him back. " Take 
these flowers," said he to the angel, " and when thou 
comest again to-morrow, forget me not, but bring 
me a handful from the bright land above; for surely 
there you must have larger and more beautiful flow- 
ers than we." 

"We have, indeed," said the angel, "but we can- 
not bring them down to you. Seest thou the stars 
which shine in heaven? They are our flowers; but 
they are so large and bright, that thy small, weak eyes 
conld scarcely look upon them were they as nigh 

* Translated firom the German. 



thee as these roses and lilies. I cannot tell thee all ; 
but those flowers are not planted in earth, but in the 
blue ether; they sport not their bright leaves in the 
sun's bright rays, but in the light of the eyes of 
God. Nevertheless, I will bring thee the seed of one 
of our flowers to-morrow; we will plant it in the 
earth, and who knows what may spring up!" 

The angel kissed the boy and vanished, and the 
next morning he returned as he had promised, bear- 
ing in his hand a beautiful seed. They planted it in 
the ground, and watered it every morning and even- 
ing with fresh water, which the angel always brought 
in his hands, and then little John told all the good 
children in Jerusalem, that he had a star-seed planted 
in his garden, and the children came every day to 
see if the star had sprung up. 

And behold, in the autumn, there came forth and 
bloomed a beautiful variegated flower, of a round 
form, and the sftiall leaves around the edges were 
like the rays of a star, and it still retains the heavenly 
name which the children gave it; for a$ier, when 
translated, means a star. 

And whenever, in the evening, I stand by a bed of 
asters, and the stars are gleaming over me and them, 
it seems to me as if they were whispering with each 
other of their former relationship, and that the stars 
above, and the flowers below, desired again to meet 
and embrace in love. 



LOVE. 

BT B. a. STOUT. 

Low! 'tis a sweet, delightful sound; 

What harp can tnne its praise— 
What voice such beauty throws around, 

Or charms with such fond lays? 

Love! 'tis a joyful, heavenly strain — 

A tale which none can tell— 
A song whose music man in vain 

Has oft essayed to swell. 

Love prompted God to grant that man 

Might ever happy be; 
It laid in heaven the glorious plan — 

Salvation full and free. 

Love drew from thence an only Son, 

Who suffered hatred's rod- 
Was crucified, and by it won 

A way for man to God. 

Love twines around man lost— undone; 

It lingers in his path; 
Its presence tells a hope begun— ^ 

Man saved from endless wrath. 
Love shall our joy in heaven compose. 

When life's last hour is o'er; 
And make that peace which ne'er shall close, 

But last for evermore. 
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THE HAPPY MOURNER. 



BT ItBV. O. B. lC'Z.AnOBZ.IN. 



-, there lived a large familyi 



In the vicinity of - 
who, as neighbors and citizens, were fisivorably and 
-extensively known. They had a competency of 
things temporal for their comfort. The means of 
grace and moral influence were also abundant in 
that vicinity. There the Gospel of the grace of 
God had long been preached, and not without its 
saving effects upon the surrounding community. 
But as yet this entire family, with, we believe, but 
one exception, were irreligious. An interesting 
daughter had recently become the subject of con- 
victing grace, and had joined the Church of God, 
and seemed to be truly a seeker of salvation. An 
attempt to serve God in the midst of friends so un- 
friendly to religion, seemed to hereto be a perilous 
and almost fruitless enterprise. But she ventured to 
"choose the good part'' — to seek Jesus as her only 
Savior. Being informed of the protracted and se- 
rious illness of the mother of this family, we pro- 
ceeded thither, to minister, if possible, to the spiritual 
wants of the suffering, and render impressive and 
profitable this afflictive dispensation of divine Provi- 
dence. Upon approaching, greatly to our surprise, 
there was presented to us the scene of death. The 
aged mother had ceased her earthly sorrow. Upon 
the previous night, she had closed her eyes for ever 
upon him who had been the affectionate companion 
of her youth, and had bid a final adieu to children 
whom she had fondly cherished and loved. As this 
pioQs, penitent daughter stood contemplating mor- 
tality in her mother, and immortality beyond the 
grave, her heart seemed full and her eyes a fountain 
of tears. In another part of the room there are 
familiar and friendly mourners. There is a circle of 
serious matrons and maidens sewing the death shroud. 
Here, to our left, and near our person, is the gray- 
haired husband and father. He seems to be ab- 
sorbed in reflection. His countenance wears a mel- 
ancholy mien. This seems to be a solemn and yet 
advantageous time, in which, while standing on the 
verge of time, and lamenting the loss of a dear 
(Hend, to mourn over sin, the cause of death, and to 
seek a preparation for a sinless and deathless clime. 

« My aged father," said I, *< would a short season 
of religious service be acceptable?" 

"I would not object, sir," he replied, "but some 
of us do not believe in religion or religious service." 

" It is always unportant to serve and worship God; 
but when we are extraordinarily admonished, as at 
present, by death, of our approaching dissolution, it 
seems very appropriate to have at least a word of 
prayer; and you are now near the grave yourself; 
for you are quite aged." 

« Yes, I know that I am getting old; but, then, 
some of us do not believe in prayer." 



Here we offered some remarks, suited, as near as 
possible, to the extraordinary scene and circumstances 
before us, but withojat any apparent or good effect 

How dangerous to grow old in sin, and the neglect 
of God! Not only is the strength of the natural sen- 
sibilities abated, but, much more, that of the moraL 
The light of God's Spirit will either energize, or en- 
ervate, as it is used or abused. As the light of th« 
sun, or the moon — healthy to the eye, and useful to 
a person in business — ^becomes injurious to the eye, 
and useless to one asleep, so is it always with refer- 
ence to moral light, assisting the active receiver, and 
weakening the willful sleeper. But, active or inac- 
tive, the Sun of righteousness will still continue to 
shine upon the world; and though we go utterly 
blind by the abuse of light — " not able to see those 
things which belong to our peace " — God will still be 
holy, just, and good, when he shall say, "Now they 
are hid from thine eyes." 

In the midst of this desert of natural and spiritual 
death, what a delightful oasis is a sensitive heart! 
What Christian would not look with admiration on 
that weeping daughter! " There is joy in heaven 
over one sinner that rq^enteth.** O, how true and 
comforting are the sweet words of the Savior! 
" Blessed (or happy) are they that mourn; for they 
shall be comforted;" "Blessed are your eyes, for 
they see; and your ears, for they hear." Let me 
always hear the warnings and welcomes of a friend. 
Shall I ever cease to hear the mellow notes of merry 
birds? Shall my ear ever be dull to the voice of 
affectionate friendship? How could I bear to lose 
the melody of earthly music! Yet let it all cease — 
cease for ever, ere I cease to hear the sweeter voice 
of Jesus!— ere I part with the hope of heavenly 
melody! Let the abounding beauty of this fair 
earth ever be shut out — ^let it all — all for ever van- 
ish, ere I cease to see Him who "is the fairest among 
ten thousand " — ere I relinquish the hope of heavenly 
beauty and glory "which eye hath not seen!" 



SONNET. 

Cary, now these be songs of purest joy! 
The full outpourings of a gentle heart. 
That hath from nature's plan received her j 

The virgin gold — undimmed — ^without alloy! 

Here, love is no wild freak or fancied toy; 
Sadness is virtue wreath'd in sunny smilea — 
Friendship, a pilgrim, seeking for the isles 

Of truth; nor cheated by the rosy boy! f 

Read them when twilight hours come on apace. 
To some dear one whose heart is all thy own; 

Then shall, to chastened love, all mirth give place« 
And every sound be linked to music's tone; 

And thoughts around thy hush'd young heart* shall 
come. 
Like those of some lone orphan dreanung of her home! 
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BT X. 3d. 8. 



*•* Thoiuand idem fall which none msy mark; 
Om may aurviTe oar periabable name. 
We know not, of a burning brand, wkUk spark 
Kindles the flame !" 

The Board of Managers of the Juvenile Missionary 
Society, attached to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in C— — , had adjourned. Their usual monthly 
meeting had been rendered more than commonly 
interesting, by the presence of Edward Graham, a 
young minister, and their former president, for he 
had given them some new information connected 
with the then recent news from China. 

The opening of that vast empire for missionary 
enterprise had deeply moved their hearts, and two of 
them still lingered in conversation with Edward and 
his cousin, George Prescott, who had acc^panied 
the former on a visit to his maternal home. After 
some animated discussion on the subject of missions, 
George exclaimed, 

"Yes, I shall go to China! I will be among the 
j&rst to devote myself to that long-secluded empire. 
And you, too, Edward, will go — will you not?" 

*'I cannot speak so positively,'* said Eklward, 
gently smilipg at the impetuosity of his cousin; 
** for, in the first place, our parent missionary society 
may not see fit to establish a mission in China; and, 
in the second, if they do, they may not deem it best 
to send me." 

''You do not mean to say," returned George, 
" that we, as a people, will not hail the opening of 
the gates, and be among the first to rush in for 
peaceful conquest! 

** ' O! doom me, doom me not to bear 
Bttch afaame, all shame above: 
To see the lifht I joy in fade. 
And blush for that I love !* 
Why, in such case, I should be almost ready to re- 
nounce the cherished name of Methodist. I thought 
aggressive movement was a principle of our econ- 
omy; bat, should we even delay, I will not be pre- 
vented; for I feel within my heart a fixed determi- 
nation to live and die for China. I do not mean as a 
minister; for I have not the evidence that I am called 
to that sacred office. But, if I were in your place, 
Edward, I would not hesitate a moment." 

** 1 have not hesitated to place myself at the com- 
mand of the conference and the missionary com- 
mittee," returned Edward; "and, should they deem 
me qualified and appoint me for China, to China 
most willingly will I go. That God has called me 
to missionary labor, I most fully believe; and I 
believe, too, that he will direct my steps. 

" China, however, is not my first love, Palestine— 
the land of my Redeemer's birth, and sufferings, and 
death! — ^Palestine has ever been the cherished country 
of my mimonary aflpirations. My heart throbs at 



the very name of Jadea; and it requires all my judg- 
ment to keep my feelings in abeyance. But we have 
no mission there, and I see no movement toward 
lighting a solitary lamp in benighted, forsaken Jeru- 
salem! China now rises before me firet, perhaps, in 
importance, though, as I have frankly stated, but 
second in interest. The providence of God seems to 
intimate this to us as our next field for missionary 
exertion; and cold, indeed, must be the heart which 
does not beat responsive to the call. Peculiar quali- 
fications, however, are necessary; and I know not, 
dear George, whether I shall be deemed fit for the 
great enterprise." 

"The thought that yon may not be qualified," 
said George, after a slight pause, "might well make 
me hesitate; but, then, as I said before, I do not 
mean as a minister: I may be prepared for. a trans- 
lator or a printer: 

**• I feel within my laboring breart 
A power that will not be repreasMI' 

The impelling influence is toward China, and I will 
go, though but as a colporteur! Do yon not think I 
may depend upon the blessing of God, if my single 
motive be to glorify him in the salvation of souls?" 

"Yes, indeed, George!" responded his cousin, 
"and far be it from me to check your holy resolution! 
Yoor peculiar position leaves you untnunmeled in 
your decision, save by a sound judgment and God's 
opening providences. You cannot employ your 
energies in any way, that will have a more extensive 
bearing upon the destinies of the human family, 
than by expending them upon the improvement and 
evangelization of China. And, if you are willing to 
relinquish, in any degree, the ease, conveniences, and 
sympathies of home, with the impelling feeling and 
the single aim you speak of, I doubt not your highest 
hopes wiU be fulfilled." 

"You will find the acquisition of the language 
very difficult," said William Harris, who was rather 
indolent by nature, and required a powerful sttmulns 
to rouse him to continued exertion. 

"Not as difficult as is generally imagined," re- 
turned George, " though it will certainly require all 
possible attention and diligence. It is a singular 
language, though by no means beyond the compass 
of ordinary powers to attain. I have been reading 
pretty attentively the little work called 'China,' 
lately issued from our Book Room; and it states that 
moderate capacities and due diligence will enable a 
man to converse fluently in the course of two yeare, 
and, in double that time, to compose intelligibly in the 
native dialect And, then, there is nothing to prevent 
me from doing much good in the intervening time." 

" I should think that rather doubtful," said Wil- 
liam; "for, though the law is changed which would 
not permit intercourse with the natives, that fact 
does not alter the character and habits of the people; 
and I should think it would require a century, at 
least, before the Chinese would feel much familiarity 
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with tlie * barbarians,' as they politely term us, or any 
ingreaa be obtained to the interior of the country." 

** Why doubt that Protestants will be less success- 
ful than Romish priests have been?" inquired Georgre. 
'*They have sustained missions in China erer since 
the begrjnning of the fourteenth century, sometimes 
with great) and at other times with less success. 
For some years past a number of young priests have 
been annually sent there, who quietly proceed to 
the headquarters of their mission in the interior. 
Scarcely a month passes without some new arrivals 
or departures, and the vacant posts are thus kept 
constantly supplied with pastors. There are Romish 
communities in all the provinces, and in all there are 
public chapels where service is performed by native 
priests. Their principal establishment for receiving 
candidates from Europe is at Macao; and a commer- 
cial gentleman, connected with China, informed me 
that the different superiors of the missions there 
negotiated bills on Europe for two hundred thousand 
dollars annually." 

** I believe the statements of George are correct," 
added Edward, for William seemed rather surprised 
at the information, "and with the love of Christ for 
our motive, and the salvation of souls for our end, 
employing Christian benevolence and Christian intel- 
ligence as the means, and depending solely upon 
God for his blessing, we have every reason to believe 
that the work will finally be effected." 

*• You will both be gray," interposed Henry Med- 
win, "before we have a well-established mission, if 
indeed any, in China. It will not suit the genius of 
our people — they ask for a too quick return for their 
investment of capital. Tiiey talk of sending two 
young men to China; and if, in the course of a year, 
they do not hear of a hundred, or at least a score of 
Chinese converted, they will be discouraged, and 
conclude it to be a useless expenditure of men, 
money, and labor. Look how easily they relin- 
quished the South American mission! I have been 
reading * Kidder's Brazil;' and, it appears to me, there 
has seldom been a better prospect of permanent use- 
fulness than opened before us there. Yet, when the 
financial pressure took place among us, instead of 
calling for greater exertion, the people called for re- 
trenchment, and the Board yielded Brazil. True, 
there had been no fruit, but no seed had yet been 
sown. The seed once scattered would have taken 
root, and yielded not only an abundant harvest, but, 
as in the natural productions of that tropical clime, 
there would have been harvest all the year round. 
But their devoted missionary was recalled from the 
work and the soil he loved; and, though he has con- 
tinued his missionary labors by giving to us his valu- 
able work,*how few, in proportion to the many, read 
the volumes so calculated to inspire a well-founded 
confidence in the success of effort there. With what 
difficulty has Oregon been retained! Because we 
could not tell of* hundreds immediately converted. 



as we formerly could among the thickly populated 
tribes of the Canadas, what sinking of hands — what 
giving up of hope! Indians were dwindling away, 
and the mass thought not of the emigrants who 
were rushing there in a mighty throng. Yet, oar 
maintenance of that mission will prove the nucleus 
round which a powerful Church shall gather, in those 
far regions of the west No! give up China for 
yourself, George, and leave it as a legacy for your 
grandchildren." 

" You are both right and wrong, Henry," returned 
Edward, who had regarded his friend with deep in- 
terest as he spoke, while George and William had 
listened with unqualified surprise; "yon are both 
right and wrong. I see that you have fully imbibed 
the sentiments which, no doubt, were freely expressed 
around you in your boyhood, and you have not 
become thoroughly enough acquainted with the peo- 
ple of ^ur adoption to know that, *if tuch thingt 
toerCf they are not now* 

"The instance you liave quoted of the Rio Janeiro 
mission is the exception, not the rule, and was forced 
upon tlie Board by a stern necesrity. Perhaps, in 
God's providence, it has been overruled for good, by 
teaching the people the immediate connection be- 
tween giving and retaining — ^between money and 
missions — the relationship which must exist between 
their hopes and their exertions. I insist upon it, that 
the Methodists are a missionary people — that the 
mass of our people give as much, if not more, than 
tlie mass of any other denomination, and that they 
have at least as much information on missionary 
subjects as the general membership of any other 
Church." 

" That is a strange assertion, Edward," interrupted 
Henry. " Look at the various and extended mission- 
ary operations in some of the sister Churches!" 

" Only proving, if you will examine their history," 
resumed Edward, " that other Churches have more 
wealthy men among them than we can boast Their 
members do not contribute more, if as much, as 
ours do, considering their circumstances; but, then, 
some munificent donation or weighty bequest aug- 
ments their funds, and removes all deficiency. It 
is just so with our respective literary institutions. 
There is no college, in any denomination, more 
warmly cherished than the Wesleyan University is 
among us. Hundreds of our poor members have 
contributed their dollar, when they could do no 
more, anxious to have at least a stone or nail in the 
building. I do not believe there have been as many 
individual contributors to any other similar institu- 
tion; yet, see how it languishes, for want of princely 
donors like those immortalized in Yale and Harvard. 

" Their widely-extended and well-digested plan of 
missionary operations, arises from the combination 
of talent and knowledge in their Boards. They 
select for the managers their most highly cultivated 
and best matured minds; and the general members. 
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well amared of the ability employed, leave the direc- 
tion entirely to them. This mode has not been so 
fully pursaed among us: we have thought sufficiently 
of the grace, but not as sufficiently of the gifts 
required. The first ought we to have done, and not 
left the other undone. A man, by the grace of God, 
may be as well calculated as Bunyan himself to ; 
guide the wandering pilgrim from the City of De- 
struction even to the very banks of the Celestial 
River, and yet not have had opportunities to gain 
the knowledge requisite to form a proper plan for 
missionary enterprise, or to select persons qualified 
to prosecute the work. If you take the Presbyterian 
Church, you can scarce think of a man of eminent 
talent among them who is not connected with their 
missionary plans; while among us, it is a fact to be 
deplored, men of the brightest talent and widest infor- 
mation are contented to do no more than make a 
missionary address, or write a stirring article, instead 
of being the originators and combined leaders of our 
societies." 

"Well, if I grant what you say," returned Henry, 
*' and I'suppose that you, from your more intimate 
acquaintance with the Methodists, are the best judge, 
I still think you must leave the Oriental missions for 
your posterity, and confine your labors to Africa and 
the Indians." 

** Not so," replied Edward, ** though we will still 
retain those missions that have already proved suc- 
cessful. You spoke of the far-seeing minds that 
would not give up Oregon. When you have attained 
as thorough a knowledge of our history, as you have 
thorough love for our doctrines, you will find that we 
have always had among us a fair proportion of talent 
and judgment. 

" You told me some time since, that you heard an 
eminent Presbyterian divine say that 'John Wesley 
was the greatest religious lawgiver that had existed 
since the time of Moses;' and we of the initiated," 
he continued, smiling, " who know our whole econ- 
omy, from the class to the General conference, fully 
agree in the opinion, and believe, too, that his suc- 
cessors are worthy of their founder. Viewing Meth- 
odism as we do, we are ready to embrace the open- 
ings of that Providence of which we believe it to be 
the child, and to modify or enlarge our arrangements 
according to its intimations. 

" When, about fifty years since, the present gen- 
eral organization of missionary societies was formed, 
it was thought perfect; and the whole world was 
soon to be converted through the newly adopted 
method. Soon a deficiency was discovered; and first 
female, and then juvenile effort were called upon for 
co-operation. These proved an added impulse; and 
then, if languor or indifference prevailed, anmoersa- 
riet were relied on — ^found successful, and the work > 
proceeded. But anniversaries multiplied begin to 
pall; and, though many may still attend from feeling, 
more, perhaps, from mere principle; for, in these days 



of steam-presses, railroads, and magnetic telegraphs, 
every thing that can interest is known almost as soon 
as it occurs; and there is so little left for anniversary 
statements, that often the whole zest of a meeting 
must depend upon a brilliant or engaging speaker. , 

" Again the deficiency has been sought for; and 
now, we think, the true secret of success has been 
discovered, and this is, the sygtematic training of our 
children. They must be taught to give from princi- 
ple, not from impulse: we must create in them a 
zeal founded upon knowledge. We give them the 
history of their country in the secular schools, teach 
them a knowledge of her institutions, and their supe- 
riority over those of monarchical governments, and 
they grow up loving the one and prizing the other. 
In precisely the same manner we now intend to give 
them an acquaintance with missionary history, insti- 
tutions, and wants; and we are confident that the 
blessing of God will rest upon our exertions, and 
produce the needed love and necessary effort. We 
have commenced the work — we are teaching our 
children the principles, which it took the talent and 
experience of the gifted of the past age to ascertain. 
A science must first be mastered ere it can be reduced 
to elements; but that which a Newton discovered and 
explained, we can teach to the merest tyro in the 
schools. That which required the piety, and learn- 
ing, and experience of former days to determine, we 
intend to make as common as the alphabet in our 
Sunday schools; remembering, too, that, though 
every child may learn its A B C, it immortalized a 
Cadmus to invent them. 

"We, ourselves, are growing up under this new 
method, and, long before my beard is gray, as you 
intimate, nay," with a smiling glance at William, 
"before some of us can boast of much of that ap- 
pendage, we will have a well-established and a well- 
sustained mission in China; and, if I am permitted 
to work in the ministry there, I expect to rely upon 
Henry Medwin as a missionary physician and cola- 
borer in the Celestial Empire." 

"It will, doubtless, be necessary, then," said 
Henry, with a half smile, though evidently moved at 
Edward's earnestness, " it will, doubtless, be neces- 
sary for me to pursue my medical studies with 
redoubled industry, in order to fit myself for prac- 
ticing among so scientific a people!" 

"Indeed, Henry," returned Edward, seriously, 
" that which you speak ironically is but sober truth. 
Dr. Parker, long resident in China, says, <The men 
who go forth on this enterprise should be masters of 
their profession, conciliating in their manners, judi- 
cious, disinterested, truly pious, and ready to endure 
hardships, and sacrifice personal comforts, that they 
may commend the Gospel of our Lord and Savior, 
and co-operate in its introduction among the millions 
of China.' And Sir Henry Halford, president of 
the Royal College of Physicians in England, in an 
address before that body, observed: ' With those who 
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practice upon a syiteai as meagre and inadeqvate aa 
do the Chinese, the English and American surgeon 
must come into competition with the grreatest advan* 
tage in his favor. His knowledge of anatomy, his 
acquaintance with chemistry, and all the other re- 
sources of his art, will give his patients a greater 
confidence in his judgment than in that of a feeble 
native practitioner. Be it understood, that I do not 
claim superiority for a physician of superficial know- 
ledge only. No; let him apply himself to anatomy, 
and chemistry, and the other courses of medical 
lectures, so as fully to qualify him for the practice 
of physic and surgery.' 

'* Study, then, Henry, to become eminently skilled 
in every branch of the healing art, continue deeply 
pious, and become more thoroughly imbued with a 
missionary spirit, and then, if in the providence of 
God, China shall be your location, and you use your 
professional attainments only as a means to an end, 
and, as soon as you gain any influence over the 
minds of the natives, you consecrate every advantage 
to the diffusion of the Gospel, you will, probably, 
meet with far more success than will accrue from 
the preaching of your unworthy friend.'* 

"And George?" inquired William, «what will 
you do with George?" 

« Besides the duties of colporteur and translator, 
to which my cousin alluded," answered Edward, *< I 
see an office, important enough in its bearings to 
satisfy even his earnest aspirations. Medhuret says: 
< We need a band of educational agents, to improve 
the mode of tuition adopted among the Chinese. 
The attention of missionaries, from the very first, 
has always been directed toward the young. But, 
in order to make the schools efficient and useful, it is 
necessary to train up a race of schoolmasters, ac- 
quainted with a proper system, and imbued with 
holy principles, who will train up the native youth 
to be useful and happy. For this end we need a few 
devoted young Christians to go out, with talent 
enough to acquire the language, and humility suffi- 
cient to devote their acquisitions to the education of 
children; and, after having qualified themselves to 
become schoolmasters in the native tongue, to seek 
to raise up others to be teachers in their turn. Be- 
ginning with half a dozen, the educational agent 
may succeed in training a number of vigorous and 
intelligent young men, whom he may appoint over 
different seminaries; and then^commencing the work 
of superintendence, he will feel himself at the head 
of a range of schools, from which hundreds of well- 
taught children may proceed, to instruct, and en« 
lighten, and bless the next generation.* 

** Now if my cousin should devote his energies to 
such an enterprise, he will be laboring as effectually 
for the conversion of the Chinese, as the writer of 
books, or the preacher of the Gospel. Bnt I find I 
am taking advantage of your patience to deliver a 
sermon,'* he continued, « while my sister is probably 



waiting for my return to do the honors of her tea- 
table. I propose, therefore, that you all accompany 
me thither, and we will see if her conversation can- 
not interest us yet more on this important subject.'* 
Three years have rolled by since the preceding 
conversation. Edward Graham is on the list for the 
projected mission to Chi na. Hen ry Med win is spend- 
ing a year at Paris for the more rapid advancement 
of his medical and surgical studies, ready, according 
to Edward's prediction, to accompany him as mis- 
sionary physician; while George Prescott, impatient 
at the delay necessary for the proper training of his 
clerical and medical friends, and having a fortane 
sufficient for his own support, has preceded them in 
his volunteer capacity, and is already fast acquiring 
the language. William Harris, animated by the 
instruction and example of his friends, is now the 
president of the society in his native village; and the 
youth belonging to the Sabbath school under bis 
charge, give fair promise of being efficient and per- 
manent supporters of the cause of missions. Read- 
er, where ts <fty pott, and what thy duty? 
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What abundant reason have we to rejokse that we 
were created social beings! How thrilling, how en- 
nobling are the enjoyments derived f^om an intimate 
intercourse with those we love! How exquisite are 
the delights of the family fireside, even now — ^though 
often so sadly marred by human depravity! Some- 
times, however, the strongest ties are sundered, and 
the dearest friends are scattered, by the wise, though 
mysterious events of Providence. Some there are, 
forced by circumstances to leave the loved associa- 
tions, which have animated and gladdened their whole 
life, and mingle, though ever so unwillingly, with 
new companions in strange and distant scenes, and 
thus experience one of the severest heart-trials inci- 
dent to our mortal state; and it is one with whkh we 
can never fully sympathize until we, too, have tasted 
of the bitter cup. When our own hearts have ached 
f^om the pressure of pent-up feeling — when, in utter 
desolation of heart, « we have looked on our right 
hand and on our left, and there was none that would 
know ns"^-when we feel that we would resign ever 
so favored a station to place ourselves by our moth- 
er's side, to be soothed once more by her gentle ac- 
cents, or encouraged by her words of hope — ^when 
we romember a sister's truest love, or a brother's 
kindest counsels, that ara oura no longer, we may 
be prepared to ofifer comfort to the stranger; we 
may then realize that a kind look, or an interested 
inquiry even, are of some value— that they may do 
good to othen, and gain good for ourselves— how 
much, we cannot estimate. O, then, who would not 
speak a kind word and do a kind act for a stranger! 
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It is given to most men to think, and the man of 
talent may depict nature in glowing colors; bat it is 
reserved for the man of geoias to embody his con- 
ceptions upon canvas — to see not only a body ema- 
nating from his pencil, but a living, breathing soul, 
bearing with it the impress of immortality — ^itself 
the emblem of eternity. We said a living, breath- 
ing seal: not so in reality — that a Divinity alone can 
mold; but the mind of the gazer aees upon the can- 
vas the soul of him that painted it — an exact image — 
an ethereal Daguerreotype. This soul communion is 
the highest enjoyment man can look for — this celestial 
harmony existing at once between man and man — 
man and his God. It is at such times that all that 
is of the earth, earthy, sinks into insignificance, and 
man looks upon himself not as an inhabitant of this 
world merely, but as a citizen of the universe, bound 
by ties immutable, and infrangible to every being on 
whom the Spirit of God has put its seal. It is an 
object worthy of a man, and of a man, too, in the 
noblest sense of the word, to tear away some of the 
obstrnctions from spiritual vision — to extricate the 
world from the little narrow sphere of selfishness in 
which it mostly moves, and raise it nearer heaven 
than Babel's infinite could ever do. This, pure rea- 
son conld not accomplish. It might point out, 
with mathematical accuracy, the path of duty and 
of safety; but the road to the heart lies not in that 
direction: to reach that fortress you must touch a 
cord to which all nature vibrates — the cord of sym- 
pathy. There is a something, we know not how it 
acts, nor whence it comes, save as an attribute of 
spirit, deep as the foundations of our own immortal 
nature, lasting as eternity — the tie that binds society 
together, which we call sympathy. Schiller hys said, 

** If alone within creation living, 
Souls to crags my fancy wonld be giving, 

I woQid kia tbem and embrace ; 
aboold I vex tbe etlier witli my ligbing, 
Ali the cleAs would cheer me witli replying. 

Sympathy it wide as space/* 

It is the medium through which souls hold commu- 
nion together — the link that connecti mind with 
mind— the silken cord with which God draws the 
worid in closer onion and identity with himself. The 
painter, above all other men, can bring this power 
into action— this mighty lever, used alike by Satan 
and by God — ^the one for the accomplishment of the 
highest finite deeds of evil, the other to work out in 
man infinite mercy, infinite compassion, infinite be- 
nevolence. All genius is not of the same rank; for 
«one star difiereth from another star in glory;" and 
while some reach but little above mediocrity, others 
excel in the vastness of their intellect and the won- 
derful range of their imagination, oontant neither 
Vol. VII.— 30* 



with the present nor the pest, but, pra«ing forward, 
rend i^ide tbe vail that hides faturity, dragging 
thence some fearful shape to assert their own sn* 
premacy. Nor, in this struggle after the undoing 
and the ui^ading, is talent of much avail: the man 
must feel as well as paint. Talent can give you the 
glowing sunset of the Italian sky, or seat you amid 
the tangled nnderwood of the forest — can show yon 
men and women as you see them in the ordinary 
walks of life; but can it paint a soul? Can it rivet 
your eyn upon the canvas by the magic tie of spir^ 
^al sympathy, making you look from earth to 
heaven, neglecting the earthy form of the creatunD 
for the spirit as it comes fresh from the hand of its 
Creator— an emanation from the great I AM? O, 
no! It is the painting of genius that raises human- 
ity from its degradation, with one hand extricating 
it, from the impurity that dings around it— with the 
other pointing to the skies as its birthplace and its 
heritage. Perhape to no subject could these remarks 
be more applicable than t^ a painting fresh (torn the 
hands of its author, Mr. John Frankenstein. It is 
not for us to say he has immortalized himself — ^that 
was accomplished in his " Christ mocked in the Pre- 
torium;** but we may say he has pat another and a 
brighter gem in his crown of immortality, proclaiming 
in letters of living light the course of genios to be 
onward and upward. It is, in hp own expressive 
language, a poetic subject historically tneated. The 
spirit of Isaiah is bending over tbe iniant Jesus as 
he gently siti upon the lap of his mother. Standing 
before that picture, to gaze and to think are terms 
inevitably joined together. Every sound is hushed. 
You see not the painter — ^yon heed not the canvas — 
criticism itself is dnmb^ while nothing attracts your 
mind but thought clothed in language beyond the 
power of the tongue to use, understood by every 
kindred and nation under heaven — the universal lan- 
guage of the soul. Ages have rolled by since the 
prophet first spake of a Deliverer — generation after 
generation have sunk beneath their mother earth; 
yet have his ears not waxed weary, uor his eyes 
heavy with watching; but, on the first tidings of sal- 
vation, has he taken his stand by his Redeemer, say- 
ing, in tones of irresistible conviction to every heart, 
« This is the man." The past, the present, the fu- 
ture are all concentrated on that figure. Thought 
is busy there— his hopes, his fears, his faith is at an 
end; for the long-expected hour hu arrived, and he 
is wholly lost and swallowed np of God. Mute as 
he is, call him, if you please, but a poetic existence, 
shadowed forth by the hand of the painter; yet is he 
sublimely eloquent, pointing the soul to the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sins of the world. Blot 
the figure from the canvas, and he still lives— the 
same, earnest, dee^wsouled old man — ^live^ in that 
part of oor being whioh, Ireed £mn its prison-house 
of clay, coolwses 4o no such fittribute as forgetful- 
ness. Hie painter bas^eminantly succeeded in giving 
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a tangibility to thooght, and tangible it moat remain. 
Sacceasful as he baa been in his laaiab, we think it 
equaled if not surpaaaed by the infant Savior. Frail 
and childlike aa it is, with all the inflrmitiea of hu- 
man nature claatering thick around it, it ia still God, 
yet only God of love. Majesty and justice are no- 
where visible: the enforcing of the law is not hia 
object; but from those eyes beam forth his mercy 
infinite, winning a world back to the position whence 
sin had hurled it. It was a fearful subject to under- 
take — ^to show us God manifest in the flesh — ^to bring 
us face to face with him who bought our pardon 
with his blood, and not fall short of our exalted con- 
ceptiona. One would suppose the spirit world had 
been open to his range, and some sweet babe, too 
bright for earth to hold, had sat for him, that he 
might catch the glow that heaven inspires, such holy 
love it breathes. The studio with this picture is a 
acene well worth looking in upon. In its presence 
the politician forgets his plans, the merchant his gold, 
the fashionable woman her affectation, all bound by 
sympathy ttrtilence and reflection. Thought ranges 
forth, traveling away from earth— stretching far 
into the plains of immortality — hovering around the 
throne of God—Dazzled with its brightness, yet 
strengthened by ito glory— joining in the song that 
angels cannot sing. Reader, we may see him again, 
not through a glass darkly— not merely as an ideal 
existence in the mind of a fellow-mortal, but as he 
ia— infinitely more bright, infinitely more glorious, 
infinitely more beautiful. That this may be our lot 
is my sincere prayer. 
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O, GivK back those blessed days. 

When the young brow from care was free — 
When were heard my childiah lays, 
With wild glee. 

Give me back my joyous youth. 

With all its wealth of sunny smilee— 
With its store of precious truth. 
Free from wiles. 

I ask not for length of years. 

Nor vainly plead for wealth and fiime: 
All these may end in bitter tears. 

And empty name. 

One dear wiah, the first and last. 

Tempts me to crave for youthful hours. 
And sigh o'er time for ever past — 
No more ours! 

That from grief and by-gone years, 

Were freed once more this mortal clod; 
Then give the aonl, exempt from feara. 
Back to God. 



SEASONS FOR PRAYER. 

BT MBS. B. a. OABDIHBK. 

Laot, when on the azure sky 

The rosy light of morning glows — 

When pearly dew-drops sparkling lie 
Upon the bosom of the rose — 

When all is bright, and fresh, and fair, 

Then, lady, kneel in morning prayer. 

When from the deep blue arch above 
The sun pours down his noontide rays— 

When all around attests the love 
Of God, and seems to speak hia praise. 

From care or toil haste thou away. 

And in thy closet kneel and pray. 

When o'er the western clouds are spread 
The iridescent hues of even — 

When flowers their balmy odors shed. 
And beauty reigns in earth and heaven. 

Alone with God, from labor free. 

Then, lady, bend the suppliant knee. 
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Mt mountain friend, my mountain home. 

With fondness still I turn to thee. 
I cannot break the holy ties 

Which childhood wove round thee and me. 
Oft in the hush of rosy morn. 

In spirit still I travel o'er 
Hiy towering hills and sunny lawns. 

Near by Ohio's flowery shore. 

My mountain friend, my mountain home, 

The scenes of girlhood's holy love, 
A soft remembrance dings to me— 

Soft as the moon-beams from above. 
The flowery hills and ivy bowers. 

Whereon I used so glad to roam. 
Though far from yon I e'er must dwell, 

O, ever dear« my mountain home! 



HEAVEN. 

No home on earth I have. 
No friend from grief to save; 
My home'a beyond the sky. 
My Savior dwells on high. 
My dreams of soul are o'er, 
My fancy flies no more! 
Where'er, through earth, I roam, 
I find nor friend nor home: 
Mine eye is wet with tears. 
My heart is filled with fears: 
I wish I were on high 
With God, no more to die. 
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BT MIM WaoBIV. 

JIfrt. C. Ab I emerged from childhood, my watch- 
fol parents noticed eymptoms which betokened they 
knew not what Various physicians were consalted, 
Tarions opinions pronoanced, and varioos prescrip- 
tions tried. The symptoms seemed allayed, and 
anxiety vanished. After awhile they again recurred, 
and the same remedies being resorted to, the same 
effects were prodaced. But, when they again ap- 
peared, a deeper anxiety as to the eauwe was awa- 
kened, and these temporary alleviations deemed 
insaffieient. A new physician was called, who, 
possessing more skiU than the others, immediately 
pronounced it the incipient stage of a spinal aflbction. 
This was painful news, but still it was specific; and, 
therefore, hope was strong that it could be snc- 
eessfnlly met and resisted. The physician at once 
declared burning with caustic to be the only sure 
remedy. We hesitated, struggled, and at last con- 
sented; for the dread of what might be the issue 
without it, was stronger than the fear of present 
suffering. It was done. I shall not now dwell upon 
it. Perfect cure of the affected part seemed gained, 
and again anxiety vanished. 

Several years passed on, and the symptoms re» 
turned in another part, under other forms, and the 
spine being the fountain-head of all nervous action, 
the whole system was greatly afibeted. Yet still, 
the present was ease, compared to the visions of 
ftiture sufiering and certain death, which they 
seemed to foreshadow. 

Again our faithful physician was consulted. He 
was not snrprised by its reappearance, but informed 
as that the former remedy was as severe as I could 
bear, and that it had effected all that he expected— 
that my system was now much stronger, and better 
fitted to receive permanent benefit from a repetition 
of the same painful remedy. We wept and yielded, 
for health was desirable at any price. I will tonch 
as lightly as possible on this, Emma, for I view it 
only as the shadow of a substance. 

'Hie affected part was burned until it was utterly 
dead; but still adhering to the living flesh around, it 
was neeieasary for some process to be used, which 
would separate it. The burning was inexpressibly 
painful — for, to make '< assurance doubly sure," it 
was done in two places, and was the commencement 
of months of tedious languor and suffering. 

I was surrounded by the most Indulgent parents, 
by aflbctionate brothers and sisters who made every 
effbrt to cheer and comfort me, Christian friends to 
point me to the land where snflbring is unknown, 
and my kind physician watching every symptom 
with the utmost interest. Yet, all these outward 

*Condaded ftom psge 107. 
Vol. VII.— 30 



things combined were utterly insufficient to remove 
the pain or hasten the process. Continually was the 
anxious inquiry made of our physician, <'Can you 
not hasten the result?'* The answer was uniformly, 
" Not without deepening the wound, and, perhaps, 
nullifying the previous action; patience and trust 
are all that is requisite; the result is as certain as 
any earthly thing can be." There were times when, 
deeply enshrined in my easy chair, and absorbed 
by some interesting theme, I would entirely forget 
it; but an unpremeditated move on my part, or an 
involuntary touch of even my dearest friends, would 
awaken me to the suffering of my position. I had 
learned to suffer in silence; for the sympathy of my 
beloved friends was so deep, that the outward ex- 
pression seemed to make them miserable. It was 
easier to suppress my own feelings than to bear the 
sight of theirs; and a sad countenance, which has 
never vanished, Emma, was the only outward token 
of inward emotion. 

One day, the time and place I never shall forget* 
I sat apparently reading; but the pain had, for some 
hours, been increasing in intensity, and reached a 
height unknown before. I struggled to suppress 
feeling, but in vain; and, involuntarily throwing the 
book across the room, I uttered a cry of anguish and 
wept without control. In alarm my friends gath- 
ered around me, but were powerless to relieve. The 
physician was sent for, arrived, immediately exam- 
ined the wound, and found the dead flesh entirely 
separated from the living, except one little string still 
cleaving, and the weight of the whole thus resting 
there had caused unspeakable anguish. In a mo- 
ment, with a scissors, he cut that string, and imme- 
diate relief ensued. An opiate was administered, 
soothing remedies applied, and rest, sweeter than I 
had known for months, quickly succeeded. 

Now, Emma, the main work was done, but the 
wound was there, and could not be inmiediately 
healed; the physician said it was not desirable, and 
the uneasiness was so slight compared with what 
had been, I was perfectly willing to bide my time. 
I did not, at the time, fully realise the cure. My 
system had been shaken by the operation, and those 
weary weeks of struggle and pain had made an 
abiding impress on my spirits; but it tons efiected» 
notwithstanding. I gradually recovered strength of 
body and tone of mind; and, then, as weeks, months, 
and years rolled on, and there were no symptoms of 
returning dis ea se a s I could read, walk, act in every 
way, without the slightest recurring weakness, I 
gradually settled in the joyful consciousness that the 
work was indeed done — the core perfected. Inward 
oottseioueness and outward evidence combined to 
scatter every fear; and now, after years of trial, I 
conclude that whatever weakness be attached to any 
other part of the system, that work was done well, 
thoroughly, and permanently. Nothing but the 
sears remain to prove the suffering. 
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There were many incidental circttmstances inter- 
eating to me, which would greatly aid my iUostration, 
and which, to my own mind, are very striking; but, 
for obvious reasons, I shall not dwell upon them, 
but pass to the spiritnal application. 

Exactly at the time when these physical symptoms 
were first manifested, I began to apprehend that my 
soul was diseased. I had had no childish awaken- 
ings, and it came to me, therefore, with greater dis- 
tinctness. I was alarmed, and turned to various 
remedies. I made long prayers, kept the Sabbath 
more strictly, denied myself in certain fictitious 
reading, and for awhile felt better. But, after some 
time, I realized that these things were inefiicient, 
and became more alarmed at the violence of my 
disease, and the assurance of the ministers and the 
Bible, that it would surely end in everlasting death. 

I sought advice, and was directed to the great 
Physician. In ignorance and weakness I went to 
him, was received, pardoned, and consciously real- 
ized the impartation of a new and healthful principle. 
I immediately entered his Hospital, embraced his 
regimen, and exulted in hope of a speedy cure. I 
used the means as far as I knew, but many things 
combined to make my progress slow. I was sur- 
rounded by worldly influences, and but dimly appre- 
hended that primary command, **Come out from 
among them and be separate.'* I had never been 
favored with religious instruction, and did not clearly 
see the way to the Fountain. I was timid, sensitive, 
and imaginative to an excess not easily described. I 
had formed a habit of fictitious reading, and did not 
see the necessity of entire relinquishment. I was 
delicate in health, constitutionally melancholy, and 

** My Mdnen, like anwbolesome dew, 
. Fell on the holiest things," 

and tinged my whole religious character with its 
depressing influence. Still my spiritual system con- 
sciously strengthened. All my remedies, even the 
most painful, seemed to centre in that result I was 
upheld inwardly and outwardly, and had no cares 
save those my anxious heart created. 

After some years I learned that there was a way 
of more speedy cure. I did not clearly understand, 
but I earnestly and sincerely pleaded with my kind 
Physician, that I might be lead in the narrow way. 
In good time he answered me, but not as I expected. 
It is probable, Emma, that those who have been led 
more rapidly, will think that I, too, might have 
advanced differently. But I do not think so, because 
I know I was perfectly sincere, for years contin- 
ually seeking the Spirit's enlightening and guiding 
aid, and using all outigard means. 

Therefore, in accordance with the principles I 
laid down in a former conversation, that the Holy 
Spirit when he visits a heart, works on it just as he 
finds it, and without ever coercing, only drawing 
and influencing it, I believe he carried on his own 
work of purifying my moral nature, as rapidly as 



my great ignorance, mental habits, and bodily weak- 
ness would allow ; and to me and of me he often, in the 
greatest tenderness, said, « Ye cannot bear it now." 
But he led me, as strength increased, through a 
rough and thorny way — ^through sickness, bereave- 
ment, sorrows inward and outward, though it some- 
times seemed the extremity of earth's desolation, 
until he brought me to the point of entire submission 
and full surrender, and I could say, '< Thy will be 
done." . Yet, still I was not happy — something 
seemed wanting; and, while to my own perception I 
relinquished earth, self, all, I did not enter that state 
of entire rest of which I had heard, and for which 
I had so long panted. 

There came a period, ( I never remember dates,) 
when, wearied in mind because uncertain where I 
stood religiously, I sat down despondingly in my 
own room. I appeared to have suffered without the 
due amount of gain, and was fiist becoming fiunt in 
my mind. I had been for several weeks praying for 
light on that point, and, while I thus sat, a ray 
seemed thrown upon the past. With indescribable 
vividness I saw the singular analogy between my 
physical and moral training — ^minutis that I had 
entirely forgotten were recalled, and the whole was 
portrayed before my mental vision with a clearness 
that caused every clond of obscurity to vanish. I 
shall not draw the comparison, but simply relate 
some facts, and leave you to trace the similarity to 
what I have just related of the body. 

My first great burning was mental. From earliest 
childhood I had been passionately fond of reading, 
and the taste strengthened with increasing years. 
Following the bent of my romantic nature, I reveled 
in fictitious works, until the outer world became to 
me almost a vision, while my own imaginings seemed 
real; and thus the ideal entirely usurped the place 
of the true. When I experienced religion the spell 
was broken, but the influence did not cease, and but 
slowly did I learn, and unwillingly did I admit the 
conviction, that entire abstinence from every thing 
that would excite the imagination was necessary. 

After many struggles I learned that lesson, aUd 
then sought only real and permanent improvement. 
I had no desire for show, and was perfectly conscious 
I could not make an impression upon others if I 
would, for my natural reserve created an impassable 
barrier. I now seemed to be pursuing a proper ob- 
ject from right motives; therefore, when my plans 
for regular study were constantly prostrated by cir- 
cumstances I could not control, and occupations 
which seemed trivial were forced upon me by out- 
ward changes, I murmured, yea, utterly rebelled. 
And when, after many efforts and many failures, 
I clearly apprehended that God in his providence 
called me to relinquish the cherished plans of years, 
and to be content with such general improvement 
as I could gain amid the faithful discharge of domes- 
tic duties, the struggle was intense, more than I can 
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express. Remember, Emma, I had been so shielded 
fh>m outward trial of every kind, that this inner 
world seemed my entire life; and when I relin- 
qnished this, it appeared to me that I relinquished 
ail. It tau done; and so effectually, that I never 
made another effort to grasp what had been the 
strongest desire of years. For awhile I went on 
easily. Calm succeeded the tempest of feeling; and 
I had gained so conscious a victory, that I thought 
it covered the entire g^round, ^nd for awhile rejoiced 
exceedingly. Judge, then, of my surprise, when 
sad experience taught me my mistake; and I was 
called to endure a second burning: it was of the 
afecHofu. Here I shall not dwell. God in his prov- 
idence placed us, as a family, in circumstances so 
painful — permitted such a combination of inward 
and outward trial, that I stood at a point where all 
I loved were suffering, and every affection seemed 
but a channel of torture; and long, long did I ago- 
nize and struggle, ere I could learn to acquiesce — 
could look beyond natural suffering to spiritual gain, 
and say, «Thy will be done." At last I bowed, 
and again thought, Emma, that the process of cure 
was effected. But, alas! my heavenly Physician 
saw that one more burning was needful; and, for 
the third time, the caustic was applied, but some- 
what simultaneously with the second process— just 
as in the physical treatment 

That certainty of support which had always been 
ours vanished, and I was called to entire severance 
from every earthly dependence, and to learn to trust 
in God without these visible mediums. I cannot 
describe the severity of this process. Fearfulness 
took hold on me when the earthly arm was para- 
lyzed, and the earthly head laid low. Loneliness 
seemed to pervade my being; and here for awhile I 
lingered. 

It was at this point I stood on that day when I so 
anxiously scanned the past, in order to decide the 
present. The mental and moral being seemed sub- 
dued^I was cut off from earth inwardly and out- 
wardly; and yet I realized that a feeble link still 
bound me, and that the oppressive wefght under 
which I still struggled, waited but my kind Physi- 
cian's touch to roll off for ever. 

Tou must not conclude, Emma, that this process 
of spiritual cure was one of constant suffering. I 
had intervals of great enjoyment; and circumstances 
would place me in so easy a position, that oft-times 
I would forget it all; but a sudden move, on my 
part, perhaps an effort to perform unusual duties, or 
a touch of reproof ft'om a Christian friend, would 
awaken me again to all the pain of my situation. 
Much encouraged by the views just mentioned, I 
went to camp meeting. For several days I ago- 
nized; for I had reached the crisis of intensest strug- 
gle. One evening, wearied in body and in mind, I 
reclined in the tent. I shrank from every thing out- 
ward, and my spirit cried unceasingly to God. I 



was heard in my deep agony, and my kind Physi- 
cian came, suddenly cut that string, and I arose ex- 
ulting in sudden and perfect relief. And yet I did 
not then realize that the work was accomplished; 
and I was long in admitting that conclusion, for for- 
mer disappointments made me very cautious; and 
my spirit was sore, because of this protracted oper- 
ation. But as weeks rolled on, the evidence grew 
clearer; for rest — ^rest the most perfect and unbroken, 
succeeded those years of sorrow and of struggle. I 
also found ability to do, -to act, to suffer beyond 
my former experience; and, as regarding the body, 
inward and outward evidence combined to give 
strength to faith, and lead me on to the calm of full 
assurance. 

Emma. Then I was right, my dear friend, in say- 
ing, I would vrelcome any discipline that would 
work in me such results; for I am sure, if my phys- 
ical system were thus affected, I should submit to all 
you have described. 

Jtfrs. C. Certainly, dear Emma; and yet I would 
guard you here. It may never be necessary for you 
to endure the spiritual burning in the mode I did, 
any more than it will be to suffer the physical; 
therefore, you need neither anticipate or ask it. 

You are diseased — you must be cured: these are 
facts; but let your Physician prescribe the mode of 
treatment, and only be careful to follow the Spirit, 
every whisper, and his work may be perfected, 
gently and sweetly, within you. 

My discipline has been uncommonly severe. The 
scars remain, and ever will. My views of life are 
very sombre. My spirit was so deeply dyed in sad- 
ness, during those many years, that buoyancy seems 
utterly foreign to its nature; and my greatest strug- 
gle is to cherish that Christian cheerfulness which, 
it encourages roe to know, is sufficiently manifested 
to be marked by j^ou. 

Emma. Perhaps, Mrs. C, the analogy will hold 
good in this spiritual Hospital, and as few compara- 
tively will need your process, as need the caustic in 
their physical restoration. 

JIfrs. C. I hope so, Emma; and thus I end my 
story. If it seem fkncifnl to another, to me it is 
real as life itself; and if God uses my imagination as 
a medium of comfort, I ought to accept it as cheer- 
fully as though he acted on my judgment. Yon 
may discard it, or improve by it, Emma, just as the 
character of your mind, or your present state of 
feeling, leads you to decide; but, ere we part, let me 
rescue myself f^om the imputation of singing a 
song, by repeating the words you heard, written, at 
my request, by a brother of mine, in imitation of 
the well-known song, commencing, "The last link 
is broken.'* 

** The last link is broken 
That bound me to sin, 
And the words thou hast spoken 
Have sundered my chain. 
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£arth*8 yain glance mialeadiiig, 

On others may abine; 
But my M>ul, still unheedi|ig, 

Shall rest upon thine. 
Thy love gives me boldness— 

My doubts all are o'er; 
And the thought of my coldness 

Endears thee the more. 
My sins pressed not lightly; 

And though thou forget, 
They shall sweU my song nightly, 

Till life's sun has set. 

The heart thou hast broken 

One* doted on earth; 
And the deep vow IVe spoken, 

It mocks in its mirth. 
O ! had I then treasured 

Thy words, spoken free. 
Long ere now thou hast measured 

Their fullness to me. 
But that heart I have sorrowed. 

That suffered for mine; 
And the vain world has borrowed 

The heart that was thine. 
My sins pressed not lightly; 

And though thou forget. 
They shall swell my song nightly, 

Till life's sun has set." 



A COMPREHENSIVE QUESTION. 

BT HBV. A. LOWRKT. 

Once the lips of Jesus pronounced this solemn 
question, " What is a man profited if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul, or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul." This is a ques- 
tion of profound and awful meaning. I wish to en- 
gross the attention of the reader with the value of 
the world, the superior value of the soul, and the na- 
ture and dreadfulness of its loss. 

Some divines seem to think that the infinite value 
of the soul, and the importance of its salvation, can- 
not he shown without depreciating the value of the 
worlds but nothing is gained in favor of religion by 
berating the grosser gifts of God. Ezoepting those 
designed to he corrective, all the creatures of God's 
power are creatures of his goodness, and must, 
therefore, be valuable, because adapted to subserve 
the interests of mankind. The world is valuable as 
a source of support. It is true the Lord supplies 
our animal wants; he provides food and raiment, but 
he does this through the agency of the world. Ac- 
cording to a wise arrangement, and admirable adap- 
tation of one creature to another, he causes the 
earth to produce what is essential to the maintenance 
of our animal natures. Is not the world valuable as 
a source of support, if misery and death would im- 
mediately ensue if we were deprived of its produc- 
tions? 

The world is valuable as a source of knowledge. 
The book of nature is a traaoore, great and rich. It 



pours light into the mind, expands our views, and 
prepares us for the contemplation of snblimer sub- 
jects. The physical strnctare and properties of the 
earth, the character, varieties, and usee of the ani- 
mal tribes, the nature, attributes, and pursuits of 
men» are fountains of learning that send forth a 
thousand streams to bless mankind. Deduct from 
our stock of knowledge all that we have derived 
from men and things, and our minds would resem- 
ble a magnificent dwelling without a tenant. De- 
prive the mind of scientific research, and its strength 
would wane — ^the range of its comprehension would 
contract till brutes might almost claim equality with 



The world is valuable as a source of pleasure. It 
is so adapted to our senses, that it increases the ag- 
gregate of human happiness. The grateful taste of 
food and drink, the gentle stimulus of light and air, 
the music of voices and of instruments, the grand 
vision of heaven and earth, all produce delightful 
sensations. 

But it is with the superior value of the soul, that 
I wish most deeply to impress your minds. The 
value of tlie soul exceeds all calculation. If all the 
treasures of sea and land were put into my posses- 
sion — ^if all the honors of the world were woven into 
; my crown — ^if all the ingredients of earthly pleasure 
were commingled in my cup, my possessions would 
come infinitely short of the value of the soul. 

Tlie soul is valuable, because, like God and angels, 
it is purely a spiritual substance. It is connected 
with and animates matter; but it is not characterized 
by any of its gross properties. * It is known as a 
thinking, reasoning, and intelligent spirit. The soul 
is valuable, because it possesses mighty powers. It 
founds empires, cements nations, builds cities, and 
controls the elements. It fathoms the mysteriea of 
nature, and classifies the properties and laws of 
mind and matter. It explains the- laws of planets, 
fixes the period of their revolutions, measures their 
dimensions and distances, and makes all nature yield 
to its will and subserve its purposes. It solves ab- 
struse questions in politkss, morals, and religion, 
makes excursions in the empire of spirit, and rea- 
sons high concerning the essence, attributes, and 
plans of God. 

The soul is valuable, because it has a lai;ge eapao- 
ity for enjoyment It is capable of loving, ad- 
miring, and rejoicing. It communicates with the 
; external world by means of the senses, and sips 
pleasure from the beauties of nature. It communes 
with other souls by the faculty of speech, and thus 
becomes a partaker in the bliss of sister spirits. It 
ascends to heaven in its aspirations, and drinks at 
the fountains of divine pleasure. Its capacity grasps 
the fullness of God, feasts on his love, walks in bis 
light, and lives by his life. 

Indeed, the soul has a capacity to enjoy unnum- 
bered blessings, of boundless magaatade and inefable 
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excellence. From natare up to natare'a Origin it 
extracts pleasure, and vies with angels in ability to 
enjoy the Creator and his works. Is not the soul 
Taluablej if it has a capacity to enjoy pure and eter- 
nal light, deep and steady peace, high and immortal 
raptures, and comprehends the bliss of both worlds? 

The soul is valuable, because it is inmiortal. Un- 
like the body, and unlike all earthly things, its ex- 
istence is eternal. While decay marks all that 
comes within the range of our senses, immortality 
is stamped upon every attribute of the soul. While 
dissolution awaits the body, destruction the earth, 
and extinction the animal tribes, the soul claims end- 
less being. You may die, be buried, and be soon 
forgotten— countless myriads may rise, act their 
part, and pass away— empires may rise and fall — 
the sun may exhaust its stores of light, the founda- 
tions of the earth may give way, the complicated 
machinery of the universe may wear out; but the 
soul shall retain all that vigor it had when God 
breathed into man the breath of life, and he became 
a living soul. If the soul be a thinking, reasoning, 
and intelligent principle — if, with all its grand pow- 
ers and capacities, it is destined to live for ever — and 
if to redeem the soul interested the Holy Trinity and 
angels, and brought into requisition infinite wisdom 
and grace, is it not infinitely valuable? 

The soul may be lost; and we inquire into the 
meaning and terribleness of its loss. It does not 
mean annihilation. I need not stop here to inquire 
whether the soul is naturally mortal, and self-sup- 
porting. I allow that God is able to destroy the 
soul, and that its immortality is pendent upon his 
will; yet it is morally impossible that God should 
employ his power to annihihrte the soul, because he 
has promised and taught that the soul shall exist for 
ever. If the soul were to be annihilated at death, 
how could Christ have conducted us through the sol- 
emn transactions, of the judgment, and closed by 
Mying, <* These shall go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment, but the righteous into life eternal?" If 
the soul perish with the body, how could he have 
taught us that, after death, Lazarus lived in Abra- 
ham's bosom, and the rich man dwelt in hell? Upon 
this narration, also, we may safely found the asser- 
tion that the loss of the soul is not the loss of con- 
sciousness; for Lazarus was happy in his abode, and 
the rich man was tormented in flames. It is a truth 
as alarming to the wicked as it is pleasing to the 
just, that our susceptibility of painful and happy 
emotions will be carried with us into eternity. 

But the loss of the soul signifies the loss of all 
restraining influences: the fear of God, the checks 
of conscience, the dread of disgrace, the power of 
truth, the restraints of the Holy Ghost will all be 
lost. The soul will be let loose to prey upon itself: 
the lips will drop blasphemy, the eyes will express 
vengeance, and the soul will boil with amotions the 
most fiendish and diabolical. I can sciffcely take a 



more terrific view of hell, tiian ie presented by the 
soul throwing oflf all restraints, and breaking loose 
upon itself with fiendish passions. 

The loss of the soul is the loss of purity, the loss 
of the Holy Spirit, the loss of righteousness, and the 
image of God. All the poison of depravity inheres, 
and burns and convulses the lost soul. Every prin- 
ciple, passion, and affection being eternally steeped 
in corruption, the soul, like a stagnant pool, will 
send up the pestilential exhalations of death. Love, 
joy, peaooj and all the elements of religion are lost. 
No charity, or kindness, or fellow feeling, will 
sweeten the spirit, or check the rage of its demon- 
ized tempers. The loss of the soul is the loss of 
heaven. A lost spirit will soliloquize thus: "The 
fountains of living water at which I might have 
drunk, the New Jerusalem in which I might have 
resided, the worship of God in which I might have 
participated, his honor and glory with which I might 
have been crowned, the vision of Christ, the fellow- 
ship of angels, the company of just men made per- 
fect which I might have enjoyed, are all lost^irre- 
coverably lost.** 

Bi\^ the loss of the soul includes in its melancholy 
meaning the loss of hope. Out of this grows its 
unutterable terribleness, as the deepest distresses are 
endurable while hi^ lives. If we are poor, hope of 
obtaining riches saves us from paralyzing discour- 
agement If we are disgraced, hope of attaining 
respect prevents from throwing ourselves away. If 
we are sick, the hope of recovering health saves from 
the gloom of death-bed scenes. And hell itself 
would be tolerable, if its damnation could be mitiga- 
ted by hope of redemption, though it be deferred a 
thousand years. But who can bear the terribleness 
of that state where no hope supports the sinking 
spirit, or relieves the burning miseries, or tempers 
the oppressive gloom? The age of despair com- 
mences its direful reign, and excludes for ever the 
idea, and crushes in the bud all expectation of more 
propitious times, or milder sufferings. The ques- 
tion, "What shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?" is equivalent to the strongest affirmation^ 
that no gift can recover a lost spirit A thousand 
princely treasures, torrents of penitential teais, or a 
deluge of sacrificial blood, can never be accepted in 
exchange for a lost soul. 



LOVE OF FAME. 
Trkrk is nothing, probably, which tends so effec- 
taally to stupefy conscience, and to corrupt the 
heart, as an excessive love of fame. It not only 
diverto the mind from the end whioh it ought chiefly 
to keep in view, but seto up a false light for its 
guide, debases the finar feelings of the heart, and 
destroys but too frequently all regard for integrity 
of purpose and purity of principle. Bewue, then, 
reader, of a too oj^ceesive love of praise. 
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THE MERCY OF GOD IN CHRIST JESUS. 

Mr. Esrroft,— I venture to send j<m the foUowing tnnda- 
tion, or imitation, of the favorite old German hymn, eom- 
mencing, 

"3(4 4«^< ">" ^<> 9nKh gtfuahtn," 
It ii not presumed that it will compare with the trandation 
of the same hymn, found in the Methodist Hymn-Book, be- 
ginning, 

" Now I have fbund the ground wherein/* 
commonly attributed to Rev. John Wesley. But it it possible 
that some may have the curiosity to read translations of the 
same piece by two different hands; and the following, in a 
degree, compensates in quantity for what it lacks in quality — 
having four verses more than the translation in the Hymn- 
Book. The third, seventh, eighth, and ninth venes of the 
original do not appear in the Methodist Hymn-Book. The 
measure of this is the same as tliat in the Hymn-Book; bat the 
rhyme is different. The measure differs slightly from the 
original, which is 9, 8, 9, 8, 8, 8, Iambic. This measure is not 
so well adapted to the English as the German language. The 
beading is nipplied. 

At length my weary soul has fonnd 
Its all-sufficient Anchor-ground — 
The groand before the world was made. 
In JesQs' wounds for sinners laid; 
And which shall stand unmoved and sure, 
When earth and heaven no more endure. 

Lo! here is herct, boundless, free — 
Surpassing thought! — for all — for roe! 
Behold, down-stretching from above. 
Our Father's open arms of love^ 
Proof of his nrelting heart's desire, 
To save us from eternal fire! 

Why should we then of heaven despair? 
God wills — and we shall see him there. 
For this the Son came down to die— 
For this returned again on high — 
For this, though slighted o'er and o'er. 
Stands knocking at the sinner's door. 

O, depth! where all our sins are thrown. 
Through Christ's vicarious death alone — 
The wounds from whence atoning flow 
The streams that wash us white as snow — 

For those life-streams his wounds supply 

For ever mxrct! mercy! cry. 

By washing in this fountain pure, 
My soul obtains a perfect cure, 
And finds, for every pain and smart, 
A balm in Jesus' bleeding heart — 
Exhaustless source of life and grace. 
And mercy's native dwelling-place! 

Were all things else to disappear, 
Which solace soul or body hero- 
Life's dearest blessings be withdrawn, 
And all my joys and honors gone, 
There yet romains this bliss divine— 
MiRCY, RSDKKMING MERCY, mine! 



When earthly things my soul oppress 
With loads of sorrow and distress, 
And worldly cares my heart aasaU, 
And o'er my troubled mind pravail, 
I fly from these distracting harms, 
To throw myself in Mercy's arms. 

Do all my works and ways below 

Full many imperfections show? 

And those which once most perfect seemed. 

In clearer light be worthless deemed? 

This, this alone is all my pie 

O, God, be merciful to me! 

All things submit to His command. 
Whose mercies never-^failing stand; 
To him will I profer my prayer. 
Who makes my peace his constant care; 
Thus will I find, in good and ill, 
His MERCY my protection still. 

Here, anchored safe, my soul shall stay, 
Joyful through life's tempestuous day; 
Be mine to exalt this boundless love. 
While thought remains or tongue can move, 
And sing, when harps of gold are given, 
Mercy's transporting song in heaven. 



THE ORPHAN'S SOLILOQUY. 



BT B. O. STOUT. 



Oft have I lingered near this spot, 
To think awhile of much-loved friends; 

Though past and gone, I've not forgot 
The place o'er which the willow bends. 

I thought of parents, who had strown 
My early path with sweetest flowers — 

Who first the way of truth had shown, 
And taught me in my youthful hours. 

But they are gone; and shall I mourn, 
And o'er their graves shed sorrow's tear; 

And sigh that I am left alone — 
Consent no voice of hope to hear? 

No! aided by a Power divine, 
I'll stem life's current to the end — 

Disdain the thought e'er to repine. 
When I am loyed by such a friend. 



JESUS BY THE THRONE. 
Mm anthems of the blest above. 

That wake the song of joy, 
Or choral melody of love, 

That seraph lips employ. 
No spirit breathes in sadness there, 

Or heaves the lightest groan, 
Nor bows in agony of prayer, 

But Jestts 6y the throne. Psgasvs. 
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W.OMAN'S PRIDE. 

BT BOWARS B. •TBVXWS. M. S. 

It is good for as sometimeB to read, here and there, 
fragments far back in the story of human kind. Not 
that we may arise from such studies with the ex- 
ulting spirit of the hypocritic Pharisee; reverently 
thanking God that we are better than other men, and 
that our age is better than other ages; but that we 
may, in a far better spirit, look about us, and rejoice 
that infinite Wisdom has seen fit to guide us thus far 
in continuous intellectual and religious progression — 
that he has given to us peculiar privileges, and the 
fond hope that he will make of us a peculiar people. 
In no chapter of this world's history do we meet with 
more satisfactory confirmation of this pleasing view 
of 6od*s providence, than that which tells of the 
smiles and tears, the servility and elevation, the deg- 
radation and dignity of woman. 

Glancing along at many a well-kn#wn picture, 
my attention is first arrested by a fair being just seton 
in the misty distance, but readily enough recognized 
in those sighs, and that heart-broken misery; those 
eyes swollen with grief, and dimmed with gazing 
toward the distant blue horizon of the sky she has 
left. We easily discern, I say, the unhappy captive, 
honorable and legal booty in the desolations of war 
and pillage, borne away to grace the triumphant 
court of the rude chieftain, whose war cry has led 
his ruder followers to battle and to victory. 

But I see other scenes, with other actors. Here, 
note that solemnly sedate personage, who seems to 
control and govern as true patriarchal head; sur- 
rounded with all the elegance, and luxury, and ease 
of all the spicy Orient He is a Turkish seignior; 
and while we inhale the almost sickening concentra- 
tion of odors that everywhere perfumes these rich 
apartments; and while we gaze at those wreaths of 
opium smoke in part gracefully curling from a rare 
and costly pipe, and in part quietly losing themselves 
in the long white beard that flows down to the lordly 
bosom; let us not forget to gaze awhile, too, on 
those exquisite beings that loll on richest ottomans, 
envious to catch the smiles of him who is their only 
despot, and yet only known friend. Fairest woman! 
snatched from the distant home of thy afiections, 
with a mind created to love, and think, and enjoy, 
and worship, yet degraded to a love shared with a 
seraglio— to thoughts only of pandering to the wishes 
and pleasures of an insolent master, and with no 
enjoyment or worship but that of the slave. 

And yet I see other and more pleasant sights; the 
light of Christianity and letters is about to reillumine 
a whole hemisphere; it is as if the northern light 
was just beginning to glow, previous to those rich 
columns of flame that pass seemingly to the very 
zenith. I have a glimpse of the sports and festivitieB 
that graced the days of chivalry. I see woman in 



some sort the pride and worship of the rougher sex. 
It is an elevation of the ruder sort; indeed, an im- 
perfect work; yet in it I see the earnest of better 
things to come. Each victor in tilt or tournament 
receives his crown from fairy hands — each stalwart, 
helmeted warrior raises his iron vizard to greet his 
lady love, or return her smile. In the songs of the 
troubadour she is not forgotten, and her name become 
a battle cry on the plains of Holy Land. This sort 
of knight errantry was much indeed, but it was not 
all; man's deference then to the gentler sex was but 
the brief relaxation from the sterner duties of a rude 
and savage age, and, at best, partook much in feeling 
of the religion of the Turk, differing from the Mus- 
sulman but little save this, that while his seventh 
heaven of most lovely and beautiful houries, was 
the reward of the faithful beyond this vale of tears, 
to the crusading knight it was in the ever-present 
now. 

While these airy phantoms flit away with the sum- 
mer fly, or the shadow of a passing cloud, more 
lasting — more lovely pictures of the glowing present 
are painted for my ceaseless study. Woman has 
ceased to be the inferior of man. She is no longer 
a mere piece of household goods, subject to barter 
and exchange — to be known only as the servant of 
man — ^to be guided by the passions, and pleasures, 
and caprices of the superior, fit only to anticipate 
and minister to his fancies. They have become the 
companions — ^the associates of man. The philoso- 
phy, and letters, and science of this age, are to grace 
and adorn the light and delicate fancies of the female, 
as well as to give strength and softness to a more 
rugged intellect She shares in his anxieties, his 
successes, and his delights. She participates in his 
good fortune, and drinks of his cup of grief. In 
sickness and in health, in prosperity and in adversity 
she has become his comfort, his solace, his counsel, 
and his joy; and in all this, as I have fancied, is, in 
its truest sense, woman's pudi — a pride to which 
the Creator from the beginning destined her. Tho 
slavish degradation of a dark and benighted age, as 
well as the sensual worship and admiration of knight 
errantry, are equally to be rejected. She is indeed to 
lean upon his support, and be sheltered by his kind 
and good strong arm; but to make woman all that 
we understand by the equal and tender companion 
of man — part of himself— we have loved to contem- 
plate as the happiest conception of the beautiful and 
true. 



EARLY RISING. 
Ths Sybarites, it is said, destroyed their morning 
heralds, the cocks, that they might enjoy their matin 
slumbers undisturbed; and Pope, as we might judge, 
loved a morning nap: 

•• What time the mom myHerioos visions briogs, 
While purer dunben spread their solden wings." 
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STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 

BrBLB truth is one of the leadin^p elementg which 
enters into the composition of onr present form of 
civilixation; and, when fnlly elaborated and compre- 
hended by the human mind, will be the chief ele- 
ment of the ciTilization of the world. 

Civilization is the improYed condition of mankind, 
and is evidenced in cultivated manners, improved 
morals, refined sentiments and tastes, advancement 
in the sciences and arts, developed intellectual pow- 
ers, aud a pure, simple, and devout worship. When 
the civilization of a people, a nation, or the world, 
becomes mature, the varioas elements which enter 
into its composition will be full, or will have at- 
tained their greatest maturity. It embraces the 
progress of society and the improvement of the in- 
dividual. These must advance in harmony, as so- 
ciety and the state are composed by the aggregation 
of the individual; aud as the individual is educated, 
and as he advances in the arts and improves in taste, 
the religious powers are unfolded, and society at 
large assumes a fairer and better form. 

From this general statement it will be perceived, 
that the usual method of judging of the civilization 
of a nation by a few of its leading and most highly- 
cultivated members, gives us a very limited and im- 
perfect standard; and that all efforts to mature a 
high state of civilization will avail but little, unless 
they are brought to bear upon the mass of the 
people. This may appear more clearly, when we 
enumerate the elements which must enter into the 
composition and be generally developed, in order to 
produce a pure, noble, and Christian civilization—^ 
civilization which contemplates the elevation and 
refinement of every being that enters into the com- 
pact of human society. The following quotation 
f^om Victor Cousin, a celebrated French writer, 
embraces a beautiful and philosophical statement of 



'•Hie idea of the vs^i, producing industry and 
the practical sciences, mathematics, physics, and 
political economy. 

*<The idea of the ju§t, producing civil society, the 
state, and jurisprudence. 

•<11ie idea of the beautyitl, producing the fine 
arts. 

«The idea of Ood, producing religion and wor- 
ship." 

This quotation shows that the basis of civilization 
is not in the institutions, monuments, and forms of 
society — they being but the symbols of its progress; 
but in the mind, which gives birth to these. Talung 
the above statement as embracing the leading ideas 
which require to be developed, in order to constitnte 
a good and comprehensive civilisation, the following 
additiooni qaotalion from another wi^r, may be 



considered as giving us a fkir standard of a generous 
and vigorous development of these, and the present 
condition of civilization in this and other countries: 

" Abundance of the comforts of life. 

"Good government, faithfully administered, se- 
curing equal rights and privileges to all. 

"Security of property, person, and character. 

"Secority and sanctity of the domestic relations. 

*' A high state of the arts. 

'* The diffusion of knowledge, morals, and public 
spirit." 

And we may add, purity, simplicity, spirituality, 
and aniversality of divine worship. 

Let us here, in view of the above principles, insti- 
tate a brief inquiry into the condition of onr Amer- 
ican civilization. As to individuals, there are many 
in our country who are highly cultivated and re- 
fined, and in whose minds these ideas are very folly 
developed. This,^ however, is not true of the great 
mass of the people who compose onr nation; and it 
is not true o^the great mass of the people who com- 
pose any other nation, as the Americans, in some of 
the most important fiicts which constitnte the civili- 
zation /Of a people, excel any other nation. We 
have an abundance of the comforts and many of 
the luxuries of life; and the idea of the useful is bo 
strongly developed in the minds of onr people, and 
the pursuits of industry are so general, that, under 
the ordinary blessings of Providence, we shall be fur- 
nished with a perpetual supply. In the administra- 
tion of civil government we are deficient, and, per- 
haps, are degenerating. This arises from instability, 
party infatuation, and madness, not to say wicked- 
ness. As to the diffusion of useful knowledge 
among the mass of our people, there are many and 
noUe agencies at work. In this, perhaps, we are 
equal to the most highly-favored nations of the 
earth; yet it cannot be denied but there exists, in 
soma portions of our country, an alarming defi- 
ciency, and that there are many agencies employed 
to corrapt the hearts of the people. In the useful 
arts, we have, from necessity, as well as from the 
genius of our people and institutions, made great 
progress, and are moving forward with wonderful 
and astonishing success. Our progress in the fine 
arts, the works of taste and beauty, fk'om the utilita- 
rian character of our people, has been meagre, and 
there appears to be but a limited prospect for yean 
to come. In the administration of justice, and se- 
curing equal rights to all, onr practice has been llir, 
far behind our professions. It cannot be denied, 
whatever our professions may be, by any man of 
just conceptions, that we are very deficient in these 
vital and capital points of civilizatioa. From the 
complexity of the system of common law received 
from onr English ancestors, and the invincible te- 
nacity with which the profession hold to it, and 
the patience and forbearance of the people, and 
also the instability and selfidmess of our statutory 
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enactments, 'Justice is dealt out with an uncertain 
hand. And notwithstanding we publish to the world 
the noble and Scriptural doctrine that, "all men are 
born free and equal," we deny the ciyil rights of man, 
and many of the behests of humanity and civil so- 
ciety, to three millions of our population. The dis- 
tribution of the rewards of productive industry, from 
a variety of causes, is very unequal, though more 
equal and upon a better footing in this than any other 
country. In regard to Divine worship, we are about 
half angel and half devil, the half devil, perhaps, yet 
predominating. Our whole population do not wor- 
ship the Creator, purely, spiritually. Many of them 
have shrines erected to mammon aud other gods; and 
just at this time, the temple of Janus Quirinus, is 
opened for the offering of incense, and not a few 
flock to its altars, and pay most hearty and vocifer- 
ous vows. Yet, we believe, this country is destined 
to become the seat of -the purest, noblest, and most 
exalted civilization, which will, for centuries, and 
perhaps for ever, exist on the globe. There are many 
reasons for this conclusion. In this country, mind 
is freer in every point of view than in any other. 
Our civilization partakes of the democratic type, and 
hence is destined for the whole people; and from the 
influence and preservatiye character of Bible truth, 
(it being the salt of the earth) though it may have a 
thrifty growth, will not be subject to as early decay 
as the civilization which flourished under the influ- 
ence of this principle in the governments of Greece. 
Since the publication of Christianity the most cruel 
political despotisms have overshadowed and crushed 
the energies of the earth's population, and no theatre 
has until now presented itself, where humanity mig^t 
make a fair trial for self-development under this free 
spirit, assisted by the spirituality and power of Bible 
trnth. In this country we have such a theatre, and 
we have the utmost confidence as to the sublime re- 
sults. From the infl uence of the sentiment of liberty, 
or of our soil and climate, the lower classes of the 
European population who flock to our shores, by the 
second or third generations, are changed from their 
rough forms into the most elegant and noble speci- 
mens of the human being. The mingling of races 
and nations, as it takes place in this country, may 
have a healthful and recuperating influence upon 
human blood and intellect. These, in connection 
with other reasons which we might name, are calcu- 
lated to produce this grand and momentous result in 
reference to American population and civilization. 
Yet we wish not to close our eyes to the evils which 
are now mixing with the good, and may be of suffi- 
cient power to change the course of our population, 
and this anticipated destination, sind produce a people 
the most corrupt, unruly, and unstable on the face 
of the earth. We have confidence in the power of 
truth, the laws of humanity, and the proYidence of 
God, and believe that on our soil, and among the 
popnlataon destined to cover it, will spring up the 
Vol. VII.— 31 



purest, noblest civilization ever seen in the brightest 
vision had by prophet or patriot, or contemplated in 
the Bible to flow from the mission of Christ, and the 
ultimate destiny of truth. 

But we come to the inquiry more specifically, 
What is the influence of Bible truth upon our taste, 
literature, laws, legislation, domestic enclosnies, in- 
stitutions of learning, arts and property— in fine, 
upon our civilization? We started with the proposi- 
tion that Bible truth was one of the great leading 
elements of civilization. Like the light of the morn- 
ing seen in the east, bespangling the heavens and 
scattering joy and glory abroad in the earth, carrying 
in its train life to vegetation, and giving beauty to 
man and his works, Bible truth — the precepts and 
spirit of Christianity — ^have gone abroad and entered 
every department of labor, every hall of legislation, 
every cabinet of counselors, every seminary and col- 
lege of learning, every village, city and hamlet, 
every dwelling of man whether sanctified to God or 
not, and every judicial bench or court of justice in 
this great country of ours, and wherever the Anglo- 
Saxon treads the earth. Christian truth is still more 
extensive and diffusive in its blessed mission of im- 
proving our race. It has gone into other lands thau 
oun, and disseminated its benigu agencies among other 
people than those descended from our parental branch. 

Bible duty creates an outlet for the surplus wealth 
of Christians and Christian nations. It directs them 
to administer to the wants and alleviate the sufferings 
of their fellow human beings. And though wealth 
has as yet, but in small sums, taken the channel of 
well-doing, still these channels are distinctly pointed 
out, and found to be open and operative. Christian- 
ity prompts to the building the asylum for the blind, 
the insane, the poor, and the orphan; the house of 
refuge for the degraded and outcast; the temple of 
worship where the Creator may be adored; the hall 
of science for educating the -youth; and sends the 
messenger of mercy and book of life to the poor and 
perishing of our raoe. Here, it will be perceived, a 
thousand rills are opened for dispensing joy and glad- 
ness, and for dniwing off from the individual that, 
which if retained, would canker the soul and corrupt 
the springs of society. What a magnificent specta- 
cle of benevolence does that country present, where 
these several agencies for administering good and 
dispensing mercy are actively at work, molding, 
forming and blessing its population — sending the pul- 
sations of life through every vein and artery of the 
political compact. No scene of the like kind was 
ever, or is now, presented, in any country where 
the God of the Bible is not known and worshiped, 
and the sympathies and love peculiar to that book 
are not cherished. These scenes and works are the 
products of Christianity. Paganism, Pantheism, Mo- 
hammedanism, Atheism and Infidelity have not the 
life or law of being to produce a growth and brother- 
hood of this kind. 
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It softens our asperities, teaches us to be kind and 
merciful, and abolishes the maxims of retaliation. It 
is not now as it was said of " old time," ** an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth," but it teaches us to 
forgive injuries received from an erring brother, 
under the promise of forgiveness from our Creator 
of offenses committed against him — also, love to a 
neighbor and an enemy. Under the teachings and 
precepts of Christianity, men are coming to the 
opinion that war is wrong, and that the shedding 
of blood in this way, is a crime against God and man. 
And notwithstanding nations maintain their distinct- 
ive organizations, are separated by rivers, mountains, 
oceans, and their language, institutions and com* 
plexions may differ, yet " God hath made them all of 
one blood," and they are brethren. 

Bible truth creates the sentiments of justice and 
right, and enforces upon us the duty of allowing and 
giving to others, the rights, privileges and blessings 
we would have ourselves. The sentiment of justice 
is chiefly learned from the Bible character of God, 
and his manner of dealing with men and nations. 
The Bible teaches us that he is a being of strictly 
impartial and universal justice— that with him there 
is no respect of persons, but that every man will re- 
ceive according to his deeds. This view being com- 
municated of that Being who created man and the 
the world, and whom we are taught to worship, the 
human mind is imperceptibly and gradually impressed 
with this conception, and we learn to become just 
to our fellow men. The Bible is likewise the source 
of human rights; and though they have been imper- 
fectly apprehended by the mass of human minds, 
and trampled under foot by tyrants and the oppress- 
ors of man, still they have been making progress 
under the unpulseof its holy lessons, and are destined 
to sweep across the world. This was one of the 
fountains unsealed in the Reformation. The reform- 
ers taught the great Bible truth of jubtifioation by 
FAITH, that is, that all men were equal before God — 
that all men had an equal right to go to him for sal- 
vation through faith in the blood of Christ — ^that the 
priest had no authority to stand between any man 
and his Creator, to intercede in his behalf, or to place 
obstacles in the way of his pardon and salvation, and 
thereby shut the gates of heaven. And when this 
great truth was learned, or had fisiirly entered the 
human mind, men began to inquire wherefore they 
should be unequal by nature, or in the enjoyment of 
political privileges. And after, for a few generations, 
exploring the labyrinths of political society and 
truths, and the pages of the Bible, they arrived at 
the great truths so long trampled down and concealed 
from the world, " that all men are created free and 
equal." It was a sublime result in the history of the 
progress of Bible truth and the human mind,a nd one 
over which devils and tyrants wept, and at which mts- 
role and aristocracy mourned exceedingly. This Bible 
truth — ^this law of equal privileges and rights is, per- 



haps, the leading principle of Araericail civilisation. 
And Ittiibe understood that itiuthe UgUtrntte ou0aw 
of the New Testament doctrine efJustifieatum bif Faitk. 

Our literature is chastened and sanctified through 
its instrumentality. The professor in the institution 
of learning, uuder the influence of the pure lessons 
of Christ, his prophets, and apostles, learns to expur- 
gate the Greek and Roman authors, before he places 
them in the hands of his pupils, or to carefully guard 
them against their poisoning influences: he also 
places this great book of ancient history and litera- 
ture in their hands, and points them to its sublime 
and noble lessons in poetry and eloquence, history 
and philosophy, morality and worship. The student 
of science is blessed with the privilege of holding in- 
tercourse with the pure and good of all past tirne-^ 
of mingling his thoughts with theirs — of acting over 
the thrilling scenes through which they passed— of 
singing their songs, mingling in their solemn feasts 
and sacrifices, and gathering up the wisdom of a 
buried race that now sleep with God. Yea, morei 
he thinks over the thoughts of God, expressed 
through the agency of prophets, judges, heroes, 
sages, apostles, and his own beloved Son, and draws 
intellectual and spiritual refreshment from the ever- 
lasting MIND. 

It inspires and gives beauty and spirit to our 
poetry. Here, in these groves of Paradise, and 
among these hills and valleys of our Zion, the great- 
est poets have attuned their lyres. The genius of 
such beings as Milton, Heber, Watts, Wesley, Aken- 
side, and Montgomery, have been lit up by the 
scenes, incidents, and precepts of the sacred word; 
and poetry thus inspired and sanctified, is sought and 
sung by millions of our race. What has been, and 
what yet will be, the full influence of the sacred 
melodies of Wesley, Watts, and other Christian 
poets, in improving the taste, elevating the senti- 
ments, correcting the habits, and spiritualizing the 
souls of the millions of our Christendom, will be 
hidden until that day when God shall judge and re- 
ward every man according to the deeds done in ths 
body. A conception of their power lifts up a bright 
vision before the eye, and the soul of the Christian 
philanthropist is awed and subdued as it is swept by 
the notes of a hundred million of human tongues, as 
they pour on the wings of many winds their sacred 
anthems. He stands spell -bound, entranced, as did 
the prophet of the Apocalypse when his ear hung 
upon the swellings of the song sung in heaven by 
that mighty host which no man hath numbered. O, 
the privilege of the genius who can make Bible songs 
to be sung by the millions, to dispense joy and glad- 
ness to their habitations, and sweetness to their 
spirits! 

Many of the finest scenes for the pencil are found 
in the sketches of the Old and New Testaments. 
Into these lights and shades, as created by the Eternal 
Spirit, the pencil of genins has been dipped with 
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wonderfol effect. The masters of this art have here 
foand their finest subjects, and formed their noblest 
models; and these are now collected in the maseams 
of art and cabinets of princes, and are found hanging 
in the parlor, the private study, and even the cottages 
of the poor, exercising in every civilized country an 
influence to produce a correct morality and Scrip- 
tural taste. 

The Bible, or especially the New Testament, con* 
tains the great constitutional principles as a basis 
npon which human society will ultimately be organ- 
ized, or its present imperfect organisation be com- 
pleted. And when the visions of theorists shall have 
been tried and exploded, the world will find that a 
simple observance of the precepts and duties en- 
joined by the great Lawgiver, is all that is needed by 
the individual or society in the present state. 

Religion has been interwoven with every form of 
civilization, which has yet existed; and from man*s 
character as a religious being, it will ever maintain a 
prominent position, and exercises powerful influence 
npon whatever form it may hereafter take. The relig- 
ion possessed by the Greeks, Romans, and other na- 
tions of antiquity, shone forth in their painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and literature. Then, as now, the 
religions sentiments of the human soul, were made to 
speak out and exert their influence in every develop- 
ment of humanity. For eighteen hundred years the 
world has been in possession of a religfion purer and 
more spiritual, and embodying a more noble system 
of rules and sympathies, than any before possesaed. 
This system of worship has been silently, but gradu- 
ally displacing every other form of devotion; and 
now exists in greater power, and is exerting a health- 
ier influence in developing human energies and 
fashioning society than at any former period. Since 
it was given by the great Teacher, the world has 
been crushed under the most shocking system of 
political despotism. But the signs of the times for 
the last century or two, show that Christianity is 
coming forth from the long night of despotism which 
had enveloped it; and, also, that the individual and 
the masses are casting aside the fetters which had 
bound them for ages. Christianity free and untram- 
meled, and the human mind free — these two freemen 
beginning to run, locked arm in arm, the race of de- 
velopment and sublime progress, will and must pro- 
duce the most magnificent results. Christianity will 
be the great agent of fully evolving the powers of 
the human soul. When this occurs, and it may not 
be for a thousand or ten thousand years, as the pro- 
gress of truth and the human mind is, and ever has 
been, very sloWf we will have a nobler manhood, 
a purer society, a better world, and a purer and more 
exalted literature than at present, or than has been 
enjoyed in any period of past time. 



It is as great a mercy to be preserved in health, as 
to be delivered from sickness. 



REVOLUTIONS OF TIME. 

B7 HXV. B. M- OKMUMO. 

The past seems like a tragedy already performed 
to exhibit the mutation of matter and the uncer- 
tainty of human aflTairs. Its records inform us of a 
world, at first, truly beautiful and covered with a 
rich variety of interesting objects, but, in the dawn 
of its existence, its beauty fades and its colors change. 
Nothing in creation appears to have been formed so 
permanent as to withstand the revolutions of time. 
Where, at one time, the Iion*B startling roar resounded 
through the deep dense forest, the patriarch pitched 
his tent, and on the mountain top offered the type 
of the great sacrificial Iamb; and that solitary place 
was rendered vocal by sacred praise from human lips. 
Where human depravity kindled the fires of dissen- 
sion, and the heaven-daring multitude erected the 
altars of impiety, the rising waters swept fearfully 
on, and a sinful world was buried in the engulfing 
flood. 

Where Babylon's magazine of wealth was stored^ 
and human glory sat enthroned in proud emolument, 
the pride of royalty reached its acme, but only to 
render its fall more dreadful and its destruction more 
sure. Where now are its gilded palaces, and where 
rest those chieftains, who dwelt within its walls? 
Where, too, are those of still greater valor who 
triumphed over their fall? They have all departed, 
and even the mole, that crawled among their sleeping 
dust and fed npon their flesh, has died. 

** The traveler wanders where a thoiuand lords 
Once eat, and where the song of revelry was heani 
To sound and echo through the spacious halls, 
Yet all is lonely— all is still, except 
The adder*8 fearful hias."^ 

Where the rude banditti roamed uncontrolled, there 
rose the mistress of the world. Art lent its aid to beau- 
tify her form, the craft of science laid her deep foun- 
dations and reared her bulwarks, eloquence thundered 
in the senate, while the sweetest strains of poetry 
sounded through her groves. Thus, clad in the gar- 
; lands of literature and armed with the thunderbolts of 
war, imperial Rome looked down from her lofty emi- 
nence upon the world as if it scarcely deserved a 
smile. Yet the genias of her liberty retired: that 
empire had its rise, its reign, and its fall. Nor was 
the wealth of Jerusalem sufficient to secure her sta- 
bility. When the time of her destruction drew near) 
the storm gathered in the heavens, the thunder mut- 
tered in the darkened clouds, and all the artillery of 
Divine vengeance lowered over the devoted city, till, 
swelling with terror, it burst in sheeted flames upon 
the Jewish metropolis, and consecrated altars, and 
priestly robes, and kingly crowns, royal palaces, and 
decorated temples, were wrapt together in their 
grave of fire. 

" No more did Jodah*s harp resume its song, 
Or Israel's muse attune its solemn lay :" 
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for the glory of Jemsalem had departed: her priesti 
and prophets were no more; the lyre of aacred 
melody hnng silent on the willows, and the hand that 
waked its holy anthems was wasting in the grave. 

Should we visit those places most celebrated in 
classic lore, or remarkable for the visitatioDs of celes> 
tial beings, we should find but little of their former 
grandeur remaining. Here and there, perhaps, some 
crumbling monument might remind us that human 
dust lay there; or the moldering fragment of an- 
cient sculpture awaken the melancholy reflection, 
that, like its authors, we too must die. So fades the 
glory of the world. So pass the affairs of earth in 
quick succession from one state to another, ever 
varying, ever changing, blighting the expectations, 
and blasting the hopes of man. Is it wise, then, to 
let our hopes rest on any tiling earthly? Is it enthu- 
siasm to sing sincerely from the heart, 

** Vain world, adiea!** 
as we centre our strongest hopes in heaven? True 
wisdom points to a city whose foundations are sure, 
and whose mansions of light will stand firm and flash 
with brightness, when the last fragment of this poor 
world will be unseen, and to us unknown. 



THE TRUE NOBILITY. 

BT lUCT. m. W. A1^I.*V. 

* What coniUtutes the true nobility 7 

Noc wealth, nor name, nor outward pomp nor power: 
Fools liave tbem all ; and vicious men may be 

The idols and the pageants of an hour. 
But His to have a good aod honest heart. 

Above all meanness, and above all crime, 
And act the right and honorable part 

In every circumstance of place and time. 
He who is thus, from God his patent ukes— 

His Maker formed him the true noUemaa. 
Whatever is low and vicious he forsakes. 

And acts on rectitude*8 unchanging plan : 
Things change around him, changes touch not him ; 
The star that guides his path fails not, nor waxes dim.** 



DuuNO my somewhat ezteosive ramblings, I have 
often heard of tha nobility. The manner in which 
they were often spoken of, might have led me to sup- 
pose, had I not known the contrary, that they be- 
loDged to a superior race of intelligences, perhaps 
occupying a position somewhere between men aod 
angels; or, if they did not rank so high, that they 
were far beyond the reach of the common people; 
and that for the latter to attempt to associate with 
them would amount to little less than a crime: if it 
was not regarded as the unpardonable sin, it was 
looked upon as a serious offense. 

But who are the true nobility? Are they those who 
have assumed this appellation by virtue of their 
wealth, pomp, or aggrandizement? Or those who 
are far more worthy of it by their virtues and noble 



deeds? The term nobility is used differently in dif- 
ferent countries. 

In England, the word is used to denote five ranks, 
those of duke, marquis, earl, viscount, and baron. 
In this country, it is usually applied to the rich, to 
those filling important offices, to men of rank, and 
frequently to the would-be somebody, with whicfa 
the present age abounds. But let us notioe the term 
in its true acceptation. 

Jt denotet dignUy of wind. This consists in tme 
independence; or rather, perfai^w, this should be re- 
garded as one of its essential elements. A state of 
mind exempt from undue influence, and po s s e s si ng 
the power of self-direction and control, is highly im- 
portant to real dignity. Without this, it cannot ex- 
ist. Obsequiousness demeans and degrades. A 
fawning disposition is the bane of intellectual great- 
ness — the tiroeeo that destroys all that is great and 
noble. 

Another element of dignity, is true honor. This 
leads the mind to properly esteem real worth 
wherever found; to a suitable reverence for age, 
rank and relation; to an utter abhorrence of every 
thing that is low and mean; and to that noble mag- 
nanimity by which we may encounter danger and 
trouble with the utmost tranquility and firmness. 
This principle could enable the three Hebrews to face 
the king, and declare, that "they would not serve 
his gods, nor worship the golden image which he had 
set up," and Paul to "Exclaim, "but none of these 
things move me.*' 

Another element, is a courteous deportment A 
pleasing address, kindness and afiability in the re- 
ception and treatment of guests, and a strict observ- 
ance of those established principles, rules and cus- 
toms, proper for the most beneficial intercourse of 
social life, are necessary to true dignity. Complai- 
sance throws around the intellect a charm, and adds 
to mannen true politeness. Clownishness destroys 
all that is dignified in character, and debases the 
noble faculties of the soul. 

Another element, is a strict regard to truth and 
justice. Veracity and exactness belong to true dig- 
nity. Justice, which consists in giving to all their 
due, and in conforming to the principles and laws of 
rectitude, stands out boldy, as among its most promi- 
nent characteristics. Dignity, with all the lovely 
qualities of the mind, diMppears, where moral prin- 
ciple and Christian integrity are wanting. 

Another element, is a proper mental cultivation. 
Ignorance is most debasing to the mind, and unless 
removed by strict attention to the education of the 
intellectual faculties, will rob it of its glory. Intelli- 
gence, under the influence of grace, exalts and dig- 
nifies. It expands and adorns the intellect, and gives 
it energy, strength, and power. 

Nobility denotes purity ofsouL This consists, firet, 
in an entire freedom from unholy tempers and de- 
sires, and from all the corruptions of our natures. 
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Unbelief, self-will, enyy, slavish fetor, jealousy, pride, 
anger, covetoasness, &«., are entirely destroyed. 
And, secondly, it consists in being filled with the 
Spirit, all its energies and powers being directed, 
controlled, and governed by the Spirit. Then, we 
shall be able to <* love God with all the soul, might, 
and strength, and our neighbor as ourselves.*' Glo- 
rious state! £zalted privilege! A state that all Christ- 
ians may possess, and a privilege that they may 
enjoy. 

NabiUty denotes a proper disdpUne and government 
of the body. This consists, first, in a proper regula- 
tion of the desires and appetites. These should be 
strictly conformed to the principles of morality and 
religion. AH inordinacy should be avoided. Sec- 
ondly, it consists in habits of temperance. Nothing 
should be received as food, or as a beverage, that de- 
files or pollutes. The ** temple of God " should be 
kept pure. That quantity of wholesome food only 
should be taken that nature requires. Excess in 
eating is a fearful evil. The costume should be 
adapted and arranged for health and usefulness. 
The body needs to be properly attired; but let the 
*< outward adorning" be such **a8 becometh godli- 
ness.*' Cleanliness should be its constant attendant. 
This, Mr. Wesley, declares to be "next to godli- 
ness." Thirdly, it consists in suitable corporeal 
exercise. The full maturity of all the physical 
powers, requires this: in this way only, can they 
obtain their full strength, symmetry, and beauty. 

NobilUy denatee a Ufe conBeenOed to the glory of 
Oodf and the work of doing good. This is the great 
business of life. In it, we can only answer the end 
of our being: for this we were made; and our Maker 
designed that in this noble work, we should answer 
the grand purposes of our creation, and thereby se- 
cure a fadeless crown in heaven. " By patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, we seek for glory, honor, im- 
mortality, eternal life." 

Thus, we have briefly glanced at what we conceive 
to be the true import of the term nobility. Those 
who possess what it denotes, as above described, are 
the true ndbility. Whether they live in palace or 
cottage, in the city or country, whether they are 
rich or poor, honored or despised, they are the no- 
bility — the nobility of our land — the nobility of our 
world. After life's toils are ended, they shall wear 
crowns, inherit mansions, and possess kingdoms. On 
the coronation day, when the Savior shall be crowned 
Lord of all, they shall appear among the gems of 
his redeeming triumphs, to stud the royal diadem. 
Who, then, would not aspire to be numbered among 
the true nobility ! 



*< As well might the chemist," says Dr. Beaumont, 
« hope for a universal elixir from the polluted water 
of a stagnant lake, as mankind expect from earthly 
things the light and bliss of their immortal souls." 



HEAVENLY ATTRACTIONS. 



BT Itav. J. S. PAIUCBK. 



Job said, " I would not live alway." He desired 
a release from earth, that be might dwell in heaven. 
David expressed the same sentiment when be cried 
ont, <*0, that I had wings like a dove, for then 
would I fly away and be at rest." Utterance is 
again given it by the apostle Paul: <* For I am in a 
strait betwixt two; having « desire to depart and be 
with Christ, which is far better." Hallowed senti- 
ment! Blesned feeling! It is found, also, in the heart 
of every Christian; it dwelb wherever grace has 
done its holy work, and fitted the soul for a life in the 
skies. But why this sentiment? why this language? 
Partly, it may be because of the defects in the 
present mode of being; but chiefly, rather because 
of the superiority of heaven over earth; the former, 
though numerous, would still fail to render life unde- 
sirable; but the latter exerts unspeakable power over 
every soul converted to God. Heaven ha$ attractions. 
It ha$ power to allure away purified spirits, and cause 
them to exclaim, " I would not live alway;" *< Come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly." 

Among the objects that draw the Christian heaven- 
ward, and cause him to exclaim in language like the 
above, Ood himulf, should first be mentioned. The 
spirit purified by Divine grace, wonid ever repose 
upon the very bosom of its Maker* It desires with 
him the most perfect intimacy. Here, however, he 
is but dimly seen — ^but partially known. True, he 
dwells within and encircles the soul. He soothes, 
strengthens, and supports; he animates, loves, and 
cheers; but brighter manifestations of him are 
longed for still. These are promised in heaven 
above. They are numbered with the beatitudes of 
that fairer world to which the Christian aspires, and 
longs to go. "For now we see through a glass 
darkly; but then face to face." "Blessed are the 
pure in heart for they shall see God." Holy pros- 
pect! Not only to love God and feel him within the 
soul, but to gaze upon his perfections with eyes im* 
mortal. To dwell in the effulgence of the Divine 
! glory, is a promise as dear to the Christian as its ful* 
fillment is certain. The soul loves to be happy, and 
whatever is calculated to augment its felicity, is re- 
garded by the Christian with a joy that is peculiar. 
Though God may be enjoyed upon earth, blessed be 
his name, the Scriptures inform us, that in heaven 
he shall be enjoyed with still greater and increasing 
fullness. 

There will be met, also, all the pious of the whole 
earth. What a sympathy is felt between those of 
this class even here below! Two souls truly con- 
verted are in a certain sense one; one in feeling, in 
spirit, in hope, one. Here are many and valuable 
friends; many ardent, warm-hearted Christians. But 
in heaven aU are pure — all are holy. No exceptions 
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will appear to disfigure the beauty, or mar the joy, of 
that beatified brotherhood. All will be holy, loving, 
and lovely. What a blessing, that we may even ari' 
tieipate the enjoyment of society like this! The an- 
cient patriarchs, holy prophets, zealous ardent apos- 
tles, faithful martyrs, the devoted humble follower of 
Christ, the perseveringly pious of all the earth shall 
be there; "an innumerable company which no man 
can number,'* who have all "washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb." Blessed 
society! No discord is felt to annoy^*no jarring is 
known to exist — all is harmony, union, and love. 
No tear is seen to indicate sorrow — not a sigh is 
heard to escape — ** all tears are wiped away," and 
sighing and sorrow have eternally fled. What heart 
changed by Divine grace, and possessed of a con- 
sciousness of the Divine favor, that does not feel a 
longing after such society? 

There will be also the glorified Savior. When on 
earth, he scattered in rich munificence upon all 
around him, the blessings of his love, and doubtless 
he will be no less active in oflices of kindness in 
heaven. Who of those now pardoned and free, but 
longs to view him, upon whose bosom the beloved 
disciple leaned with such frequency and delight? 

" To Jeras the crown of my hope, 
My Mm] ia in haste to be gone; 
O, bear me, ye ehembim, up. 
And waft me away to hit tbroae.*' 

There too are the angels of Ood. Their office is 
high, their employments holy; tliey are always 
spoken of in holy writ in terms of high distinction; 
in the scale of creation, they rank foremost. What 
a joy must be felt by the earth-released soul, when 
first embraced by these sinless beings, clad in the 
livery of the upper world! To associate with these 
objects of creating love, will surely be no ordinary 
privilege. To hear them laud the perfections of Je- 
hovah, to hear them sing of the love of God, of the 
Savior, the cross, the redemption of the world, the 
beatitudes of heaven, will be a privilege unknown to 
men while here below. How rich will be their music, 
how glorions their themes, and how ceaseless theur 
praises! "Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of 
hosto." 

Heaven has many attractions. Its triune God, 
ite triumphant glorified Savior, its holy angels, its 
exalted myriads saved by the washing of regenera- 
tion, its shining Jerusalem, with its gold-paved 
streets, its beautiful proportions, its divine archi- 
tecture, give it a value far above earth. Its flowing 
river, and tree of life, its freedom from sorrow, 
sighing, pain and death, its unalloyed and unre- 
stricted felicity, its high and holy employments, its 
songs of praise poured forth in notes divine, these 
alone, without any reference to the declaration, 
*< Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive," give to 
heaven a power divine. 



So let us live, dear nader, that we come not short 
of the prise of our high calling in Christ Jesus. 

BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS. 

BT J. W. ROBXRTB, 

What though tbe languace may be rade. 

The pen unready and untaught ; 
The richeft treasureVi always found. 

Where beauty lingers in the thought. 

I haVb seen the rose bud in its beauty. Sweet was 
its blush when the morning light kissed the silver 
dew-drops from its cheek; and the gay smile of inno- 
cence played through its leaves as the fond beams 
dallied in its charms. To the gentle breeze, that 
sighed its pensive numbers in softest murmurs, as it 
floated past, the bending beauty gave rich fragrance 
to waft off on its wings while fleeing away — 
- Away to ita fkr-oflThome !" 

But it faded, and the rude winds scattered its pale 
leaves over the ground, heeding not that it was the 
wreck of beauty they were devouring. 'Tis gone! 
But is there no hope that it will return again? Yes, 
there is. By the mysterious laws of Providence it 
will be reproduced, and renewed, and, in some lovely 
form, live again to deck the earth. Though now it 
is withered and wasting, and must molder back to 
its mother-dust, yet, will it not be destroyed or blot- 
ted from the book of existence. It is the handiwork 
of God, who has appointed the time for its redemp- 
tion, when it shall come forth in newness of life, re- 
vived in beauty, and clothed in the habiliments of 
rejoicing. No particle will be lost. Such is the pro- 
tecting goodness and the watchful care of our Father 
in heaven over all his works. Not a flower of the 
field ladeth but he knows it. Not a sparrow falls to 
the ground but he sees it. O, may we not trust in 
him! May we not take shelter 

** Beneath hit royal wing T* 

Yes, tills is our high privilege; and to him, who is 
ever merciful and kind, we may approach, calm in 
the assurance that he will uphold us; for with him 
**even the hairs of our head are all numbered.*' 

O, what a consoling thought to the way-worn and 
weary! Buffeted by the storms of adversity, and 
tossed upon the waves of life's troubled ocean, how 
the tempest-driven wanderer, soiled and distressed, 
turns from the dull scenes of his conflicts, to drink 
at the peace-running river which flows from tbe fount 
of God! There in the calm of devotion, 

Best, weary pilgrim, rest ftom thy toila. 

Again, I have seen the little infant, tender and 
beautiful, rest upon its mother's bosom, and smile in 
the fresh joys of existence. The light of innocence 
beamed in its eye; the bloom of loveliness rested on 
its cheek. As the unblemished bud opens with 
promise of a rich blossom, so it, a bud of immortality, 
though mortal, gave promise to be one of earth *8 
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brif^htMt flowen, in yoath and age, alike, an onia- 
meat to humanity. O, how that mother watched 
over and prayed for her child! How her fond heart 
beat with emotion as she gazed on the lovely treaanre' 
And what hopes 611ed her bosom! How oft, when 
that sanny face was lit with a smile, or resting in 
slumber, did she imprint a holy kiss! Alas, for thy 
hopes, mother; thy doating heart must soon be riven! 
O, what a world is this, of light and shade, of hope 
and sorrow! 

Scarcely had that infant begun its pleasing prat- 
tle — scarcely learned its little song and evening 
prayer, or to sport on its father*s knee, or throw its 
arms round its mother's neck, when fell disease at- 
tacked the golden cord of life! What can thy care 
avail, kind mother? Pale and yet paler grows that 
cheek; the last and lingering tint that glowed so lightly 
there has fled. Ah, Death has marked it for his 
prey! But weep not, mother; weep not, father. 
Your child has gone from scenes of woe to scenes of 
joy. Your Savior gave the precious gift. 'Twas 
yours: 'twas his: he took it back again. 'Tie now 
a jewel in his crown. Would you call it back? O, 
look beyond the cloud! 'Twas hard to give it up; 
but think how many snares, laid to catch its unsus- 
pecting feet, it has escaped— how many sorrows, pains, 
and griefs! Happy now, and free from pain, it basks 
in joy's immortal beams, and tunes its golden harp, 
hard by the Savior's side, and floats in all the ethe- 
real bliss that ransomed spirits know in heaven. 

" But then its little tomb, dreary, dark and cold!" 
I know your thoughts, mother; but be not sad. 
Shall He, who never lets one flower waste, nor bird 
nor beast know want, not guard thy infant there? 
Strew, then, its grave with flowers, for they are em- 
blems of thy hope; and cease to mourn. The flowers 
will bloom in spring; so thy child will bloom in im- 
mortal youth, when Gabriel wakes it up, and Jesus 
plants its feet in yon bright heavenly climes, ** where 
blossoms never fade," and death's grim visage never 
frights the mind. 

Hope, tben, mother; hope in mdnesB, 

Cheer thy drooping spirits op ; 
Sorrow soon will change to gladness. 

Cheer up, mother ; cheer thee up. 

Who, that ever spoke the name of mother, can 
hear that name unmoved? Mother! Sister! What 
sweeter words can language hold, or tongues of 
earth embrace? 

I have seen a mother train up her daughter in the 
paths of virtue, honor, and usefulness. Mother and 
daughter! Many were their joys and few their sor- 
rows. Bright were their hopes and sweet their union. 
Calm and peaceful was their soul's communion. 
Happy mother! happy daughter! But, alas, earth's 
jo'ys are fleeting! No ties so sacred but are broken! 
Death chose that mother for his victim! Many long 
and weary nights and days that lovely daughter 
watched beside the mother's bed. Oft had the bitter 



\ tears bedewed her cheeks as on the pallid face and 
wasted form she gazed. But death regarded not her 
tears. The spark of life grew dim; the burning 
taper flickered faint and low. The thought of sepa- 
ration pierced her tender heart with saddest grief. 
"0, mother, how can I live without thee? How 
dark will be the world! What a void the loss of thee 
will make! How gloomy life will be! O, mother, 
what will I do when thuu art gone!" "My child, 
my child, be calm: still thy restless fears. Think 
not so vain of life: it is a precious gift. Think of 
thy faithful father: think of his distress, and ever 
comfort him. Thou art his only hope: on thee, will 
he place his affections. Make him happy; and thou 
too wilt be happy. I commit my trusts into thy care. 
O, my child, be faithful; and may God bless and 
strengthen thee!" 

The daughter promised so to do, and the mother 
continued, *' From thee, I must soon be taken; and 
thou wilt feel my Ioss» and feel it deeply; but let not 
grief prey on thy spiriU; ever look up to the great 
Fountain of joy and consolation. I do not ask thee 
not to weep at thy loss: it is natural thou should'st 
weep: but bo not excessive in thy sorrow. Remem- 
ber thy sorrow will not be as of < those who have no 
hope.' Let each remembrance of me remind thee 
of that bright period when we shall meet in a better 
world. O, my dear child, < be thou faithful unto 
death,' and thou shalt have a < crown of life,' and 
an abiding home in the kingdom of his glory!" The 
mother and daughter were locked in each other's 
arms, for what loving child could resist such a pleas- 
ure at such a moment? Sacred was the communion 
of that hour to their hearts. O, what a treasure 
was that mother's legacy! Who would exchange it, 
or their hope, for a universe? 

Soon the cold earth closed over that mother's life- 
less remains. Sad was the daughter's heart when 
she looked into the cold gloomy cell; but a ray from 
light's quiver beamed through its portals, and lit up 
the darkness with divine radiance, as it pointed to the 
spirit land. Weep not, daughter; thy mother has 
gone to rest. Froe from all care, affliction, and sor- 
row, and safe from the storms, the winds and waves, 
where beating tempests never blow, her little bark is 
moored! " Let not your heart be troubled." 

Boon, loon, ** above the sUinn'S eareer," 

Thy little bark onriven, 
Thod, too, Shalt at the gate appear. 

And gladly enter heaven. 

Then mourn not, daughter, o*er thy Ioot, 

But mom, and noon, and even. 
Bow humbly at the bleeding cross, 

And live and die forgiven. 

Our present frail existence is the unsubstantial 
basis upon which too many are buildiDg the fabric of 
their happiness; but it is building a nest upon the 
wave. 
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BT RBV. B. M. OBMUKO. 

It was on a lovely sabbath morning in June, when 
a few friends were called together to partake of the 
communion with one who lay near the close of life. 
She had requested this. For years she had adorned 
the profession of Christianity, had lived a bright ex- 
ample of Christian virtue, had nourished and com- 
forted her aged parents, had enjoyed much of the 
presence of her Savior; and now, that death drew 
near, she desired once more to commemorate the 
sufferings and death of Him in whom she trusted for 
salvation. 

The table was drawn near her bed; and, as we 
knelt around it, we felt that the Master himself was 
there. As the dying one partook of the emblems of 
Christ's broken body and shed blood, all present 
were conscious that with her, at least, it was the last 
communion — ^that she would not drink again of that 
wine till she drank it new in the kingdom of her 
Lord. With her faltering voice she told us, that 
heaven was near. 

Solemn were our thoughts; sweet and heavenly 
was the influence that pervaded every pious mind 
then present; and as one of the company sung the 
hymn, 

*' When for eternal worlds we steer,** d&c, 
we anticipated heaven, and longed to be tliere. Bid- 
ding adieu to the dying one, we folt that it was good 
to be at the house of mourning, and profituble for 
one drawing near the river of death, to bring to 
fresh remembrance the merit of the crucified, yet living 
Redeemer. 

Sweet it is to thus commune, 

Near the portals of the tomb. 

When the Savior, drawing near. 

Bids us banish every ftar : 

Sweet to catch the latest sigh 
From the lips of those who die. 
As they bid a last adlen 
To the friends they leave below : 

Sweet to hear their latest breath. 
As its tones are hushed in death. 
Testifying "aU is well," 
Uttering forth their ** last farewell I '* 

Sweeter yet to hear Ihem say. 
As they quit their house of clay: 
" Happy spirits I pure and bright 1 
Guide me to the realms of light I 

** Welcome, Savior, thee I love ! 
Welcome to the hosts above t 
Let me mingle in your throng. 
Let me learn your sweetest song.** 



BT aSOBOB JOBN80K, 

Briohtlt it danced, to and fro, in the light. 

And smiled on the morning and laugh'd. 
But the sun- god arose in the east, in his might, 

And smote the young rose with his shaft; 
It fainted and sunk on its green thorny bed — 

Deserted by all, it lay there — 
None cheer'd the young rose, none raisM up its 
head^* 

All left it to droop in despair. 

Now, a breeze had been gamboling over the sea; 

And pushing the light bark along; 
And sweeping o'er mountain, and valley, and lea; 

And cheering the earth with his song; 
Had been turning the sails of the old wind-mill; 

And sporting about *mid the trees; 
Had been in the chamber, all silent and still, 

There fanning the brow of disease. 

When he saw the young rose, he kiss'd the sweet 
flower, 

And bade it again be revived; 
And bathed its forehead in a cool, gentle shower, 

And the young rose cheerM up, and lived; 
It smiled on the breeze, so good and so kind. 

And flung out its arms, to caress him, 
But afar he had left the young rose behind, 

Not waiting the rose e*en to bless him. 

But he had his reward, for swift as he sped 

Away, to make glad, other things 
He perceiv'd, that the grateful young rose had 
spread 

A fragrance of balm on his wings; 
And the sweet-scented breath of the health-given 
rose, 

Gladden *d the heart of the breeze, 
Who, blithesome and merry, to seek his repose. 

Went singing away through the trees. 

So charity, thus, gathers every hour 

From the humble ones whom she car^nes, 
A fragrance as sweet as the grateful flower, 

Bestows on the breeze that refreshes — 
Tme charity gathers the richest perfume, 

From deeds of pure kindness and love; 
Which steals through the heart, dispelling its 
gloom. 

And cheering its pathway above. 



When life's last sand is gone. 
And dull life's current flows, 

May I, my labor done, 
In heaven my soul repose. 



FAREWELL. 
'Tib time that thou and I should part. 
Companion of my youth and heart; 
'Tis time from home and thee I go, 
And wander wide from all I know. 
Yet if through life our hope be riven, 
We shall our hearts unite in heaven. 
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I<IT£IIABY SKETCHES. 

TBS VOXOX OV BISTORT. 

There is no stadj more useful than that of historj. 
Bj comparing the present with the past we learn wis- 
dom. The errors not less than the truths, the vices as 
well as the virtues of other ages, furnish us their les- 
sons. A fiiilure is frequently as profitable as a triumph ; 
Cor it is often as necessary to know what cannot be as 
what can be accomplished. All history, therefore, has 
iu uses, its bearings, its importance. That person, or 
that age, which has drawn the most largely from the 
world's experience, is the most enlightened, and is least 
likely to ^11 into the mistakes which have been re- 
corded. Many a fruitless effort in philosophy, in poli- 
tica, and in religion, would have been saved, had the 
prime movers in society at all times sufficiently under- 
stood and heeded the voice of history, as coming from 
other times and places. 

There is something interesting in the nature of his- 
tory. It is a record of the life and progress of any 
thing living or advancing. A plant, an insect, or an 
animal, possessed of its peculiar properties and man- 
ner of development, furnishes a subject for a history. 
These living beings can be described as individuals, or 
in classes. All the classes can be grouped into fami- 
lies; the &milies may then be regarded as one great 
mass of existences; and thus, by a very simple process, 
we get an idea of the natural history of the great world 
we inhabit 

History is sometimes spoken of as referring to objects 
without life, but having a growth or progress only. 
The earth we live on, and the sister planets around us, 
are supposed to have passed through successive periods 
of creation. There is said to have been a time when 
only the materials of the universe had existence. They 
were then, after ages of chaotic struggles, brought into 
harmonious combinations. The land and water of the 
world were formed as we now see them. Next came 
the period of revolutions. Change after change passed 
over the earth's sur&ce. The fires confined within 
raged, burst forth, and uplieaved whole continents. 
The waters covering the globe broke theur barriers, 
and swept onward in their majesty and power. But by 
all these devastations, so terrible and overwhelming for 
the moment, was the earth brought to its present state 
of perfection; and the description of this progress, as 
given by men of science, is the physical history of our 
planet 

History passes into the world of ideas also. A 
thought, a truth, a principle, having an origin, an ac- 
tivity, and a consummation, is made the subject of his- 
torical narration. A combination of thoughts, truths, 
and principles, constitutes a system of either philoso- 
phy, religion, or science; and to this system there is 
always a birth and growth, if not a dissolution. It is in 
this way that ideas, whether taken singly, or in an or- 
ganised collection, have their development, and con- 
sequently their history; and when the ideas, which 
have successively occupied the mind of the race, are 
brought together, arranged, classified, and historically 
described, we have before us the intellectual history of 
the world. 

It is a singular fact, that, with all the light, knowledge. 



and enterprise of several of the more recent genera- 
tions, neither the natural, the physical, nor the intellec- 
tual history of the world has been completely written. 
We have, in fact, only shreds and scraps on either of 
these g^at topics. Strange as it may seem, mankind 
have been, from the beginning, little interested in the 
wonders of the world around them. But they are less 
to be blamed than pitied for this fault Before troub- 
ling their minds much about natural, and physical, and 
intellectual topics, they had first to fix upon some means 
of living, and the mode of social intercourse. Next to 
the building of bouses for shelter, and the preparation 
of raiment for personal protection, the great principles 
of association, the necessary elements and arrange- 
menU of a state, had to be discovered. All oUier 
things — art, sctence, philosophy, and letters, were pur- 
sued only so far as they contributed to this end, or 
served the temporary convenience of the race. Even 
now, after so many ages, but little else has been done, 
than to provide men with the comforts of life, while 
they were working out the fundamental conditions of 
a free and happy state. The history of the past is, 
therefore, nothing more than a statement of this pro- 
gressive work. The rise and fall of nations, including 
the constitutions they have formed, the battles they 
have fought, and the fortunes their various schemes and 
attempts have met, are all that we now read among the 
records of other times. The state is the central exist- 
ence, in reference to which, as collateral powers, all 
other existences live and act The state is the body, 
the trunk of society, and literature, philosophy, science, 
and art are looked upon as its limbs, guided by its ge- 
nius,^end operating for its good. The history of the 
past is the history of nations, and every thing is studied 
in its relations to their development and growth ; and, 
since a man is of higher importance than any thing he 
can know, and yet society is of more consequence than 
any individual member of it, whatever be his dignity or 
renown, the study of the life and progress of a state 
comes to be the most grand and interesting of all wqrldly 
themes. 

The state, then, being the centre of history, around 
which every thing revolves, and which carries all things 
with it in its onward course, the study of it, if properly 
pursued, will give us a complete knowledge of the past 
But there is a choice in the methods by which this study 
may be pursued. It will not be necessary, certainly, to 
spend our time and strength in mastering the rise, pro- 
gress, decline, and dissolution of every state, which has 
flourished in ancient and in modern times. That would 
be an endless task. Should a man attempt to read his- 
tory in this manner, all other topics must be left unread; 
and, when his life had been exhausted in this slavish 
toil, hu head would be as void of philosophy as it would 
be full of facts. If a stranger comes into our country, 
and desires to acquire a knowledge of our social state, 
he finds no need of visiting every town and city belong- 
ing to us, of seeing every thing, great and small, which 
we have done, of reading every book, pamphlet and 
newspaper ever written in the land, or of forming a per- 
sonal acquaintance with every individual citizen, from 
the green shores of New England to the fertile valleys 
of the south and west He visits a few towns, which 
stand for all other towns. He examines those works 
which exhibit a specimen of our art. He reads the 
books, or it may be the book, in which the genius of 
our popnlatioD is expressed. He seeks out the men. 
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who, bj their anivenal popalarity with the maM, stand 
ODt as the acknowledged representatiTes of the whole. 
So, in every period of historj, there is found a rabble 
^of nations, whose low fortunes it is not worth one's 
'while to know; and there are, also, in every age, a few 
leading nations, in whose condition you may read the 
civilisation of the world. 

Nor, on the other hand, is it essential, to pay equal 
attention to all parts of the progressive movement of 
these leading states. There are periods in the history 
of all nations, which, for all utility, are of no possible 
importance. So soon as you perceive their onward 
march beginning, or actually begun, and know the law 
and certainty of their advancement, you have but one 
question to resolve. You will need to learn, at what 
precise period in their progress they reach their maxi- 
mum — in what age exactly they get their growth. That 
maximum, which is the result of all their previous his- 
tory, containing the mature fruit of seeds scattered at 
an early day, may be set down as the consummation of 
their respective civilizations, and are to be taken as the 
representative eras in their onward life. These eras 
are to be carefully, critically, laboriously studied. You 
are to make yourself as familiar with them, as you are 
with your daily thoughts. Not only their facts, but their 
philosophy, the very spirit that animated them, the ideas 
that gave them life, are to be mastered. 

This task, apparently so complicated and arduous, by 
following the same plan of generalization a little far- 
ther, can be rendered both agreeable and easy. Do 
with other countries, and other eras, as I have supposed 
the traveler to do with our own. Descend not to un- 
meaning particulars. If yon see, at any period, the 
machinery of a state working with a peculiar motion, or 
with a singular energy, spend no time in examining those 
inferior parts of it which are only passive, but study 
till you thoroughly understand the force that impels 
them. The visible wheels in that machinery are noth- 
ing. Perhaps, as in your watch, ihe power that moves 
them is no part of the real mechanism, bnt only an elas- 
tic principle, hidden, compressed, sealed up, which, 
whatever betide, will struggle against every check and 
balance till it spends its strength. These mainsprings 
of society are the great objects of your study. Men 
moved merely by latent influences are of no historical 
value. A minister, a prince, a cabinet, nay, a king, or 
a president, who is merely such, is not worth your no- 
tice. But there are men, and there always have been. 
In whom reside these hidden forces. To their country, 
if not to their countrymen, they are the sources of all 
real motion. Whatever be their station, whatever their 
business — whether they lead armies, or write books, or 
preside in councils, they are the types, the exponents, 
the true historical representatives of their countries. 
Their life is the life of their people. Fathom their 
natures, their principles, their objects of duty or ambi- 
tion, and you have sounded the genius of their na- 
tions. 

By this method of investigation, if pursued with some 
penetration, the reader of histoiy will gradually fall 
upon a strange historical mystery. In each of these 
representative eras, from the earliest to t^e most recent 
times, he will discover two rival states, which, in almost 
eveiy thing that pertains to them, are the antagonists of 
each other. ** All things,** says the son of Slrach, ** are 
double one against another;'* and philosophers inform 
us, that there are two poles to that electric fluid which 



is supposed to pervade all nature. In nothing is this 
doubleness more manifest, than in the social state, in 
which, also, I have marked a species of polarity. 
No nation can rise up, as the great representative 
of the world's civilization, at any period, without find- 
ing, or perhaps creating another nation, claiming the 
same position. In the world's infancy Cain was not 
less the antagonist of his brother Abel, than was the 
race of the viurderer to that reared up by the 
hand of Providence, to maintain tha principles of the 
martyred shepherd. In years aince the Flood, Chdl- 
dea and Egypt, Egypt and Persia, Persia aad Geeeoe, 
Greece and Italy, Italy and Constantinople, Constanti- 
nople and Bagdat, Bagdat and Germany, Garmaay and 
Spain, Spain and England, England and Russia, have 
been, successively, the opposing poles in the world'a 
great batteiy. Since the Deluge, there have been tea 
great eras in tiie progress of mankind; and the his- 
tory of these eras is the history of the race. Tiie con- 
test between Russia and America is to constitute the 
next epoch, out of which our youthful couolry is to 
come victorious, prepared for another, and, it may be, 
the final struggle, in the ever-advancing battle of the 
world. 

The study of these epochs is the study of all history. 
These nation*, standing, for each era, one against an- 
other, and extending backward to the days of Noah, 
are the great colossal pillars, along which the student 
of history is to lay the frame-work of that mighty 
bridge, which shall conduct him, by its ten wide arches, 
from the present moment to the period of the Flood. 
The remainder of this glorious structure, from the 
Flood still backward, till its last timbers redine on the 
flowery bank of Eden, and mingle with the columns of 
the seraph-guarded gate, has been laid and covered by 
the hand of God. Thus, completing by revelation what 
was begun by the historic art, we have a lof^ highway 
along which to range, backward and forward, through 
the dim periods of the past; and he who would look 
through the world freely, and see it as it has been and 
is, and behold the true positions and relations of all the 
ages, of all the countries, and of all the civilisations of 
by-gone years, mnst rise superior to the schoolboy pro- 
cess of memorizing unmeaning facts, and study the na- 
tions by the ideas which gave them birth. 

But, as I have intimated in the title of this piece, his- 
tory has a voice for him who propet>ly pursues it. It 
speaks in a language the most plain and eloquent. Its 
lessons of wisdom should be engraved on the minds 
and hearts of all. 

1. The great leading tvuth, uttered by the voice of 
history, is, that the world has been making progress. 
Adam and his partner were clad in fig leaves, and lived, 
at first, on the spontaneous productions of the earth. 
Driven from the rich bowers of Eden by the seraph's 
sword, he wandered out upon the fertile but thorny 
plains, to eat his bread by the sweat of his brow, and to 
rear for himself, in the mighty wilderness, a habitation 
and a home. Without a single domesticated animal to 
relieve his labor or increase his strength — ^without a 
solitary implement to clear off the rubbish or to stir the 
soil, his first crops could have yielded but a scao^ har- 
vest, and his rode table must have been but poorly laid. 
Imperfectly sheltered beneath the banian or the tower^ 
ing palm, he felt the smitings of a fierce hot sun, and 
shrank under the peltings of the rude storms. Doomed 
to be the father of a numerous family, and beginning 
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life without a neighbor or a friend, his first days must 
have been dajs of anxiety, and his last a period of the 
deepest care. Poor, wretched, forsaken man! How 
pitiful a beginning to so great a world! 

But, reader, in that very being, in that downcast but 
undesponding Adam, you may see the germs of all that 
glorious civilization which now spreads its effulgence 
over all. There is a compass, a capacity, an enei^ in 
that great ancestor, which, in their progressive develop- 
ment, have constituted the history of all the past His 
appetites, giving existence to agriculture, to manuiac- 
tures, and to commerce, have felled the world's great 
forests; spread over the earth the scenery of grove, 
and garden, and waving grain-fields; reared towns and 
brick-built cities, humming with the confusion of busy 
labor — shaking under the thunder of a thousand en- 
gines; and covered all oceans, and every sea, with the 
white-winged messengers of commerce, fluttering with 
an](iety, or flying with an eagle's speed, to satisfy the 
instinct that created them. His affections, pure in spirit 
and powerful in eneigy, have instituted families and 
countries, diffused the influences of a peaceful brother- 
hood, founded retreats and asylums for the poor and 
perishing, and linked society together by ties as in- 
dissoluble as the bands of nature. His moral feelings, 
prompted to action by both love and fear, and led by a 
sense of propriety and order, have founded laws for the 
regulation of social intercourse beyond the precincts of 
the family, dictated constitutions, established courts and 
legislative bodies, and raised a protective barrier for 
the weak and innocent against the passions of the strong 
and lawless. His reason, shocked by his banishment 
from the' bowers of Eden, seeks for the cause of his 
present distresses, studies the nature of the great world 
be lives in, dwells on his many relations to the sur- 
rounding universe, and elaborates, at last, a system, 
which he calls philosophy, and by which he hopes to 
rvstore himself to lost happiness. His religious senti- 
ments, distrustful of the powers of reason, and roused 
by the stupendous grandeur of the universe, calls upon 
all nature — upon the rocks, and hills, and floods, and 
overarching, heavens — ^to present him with an object 
worthy of his adoration; and, when the rocks are silent, 
the hills muta, the floods frothy and fathomless, and the 
▼eiy stars dim, disUnt, and deceitful, determined even 
yet to be religious, he stoops down and rears him an 
altar to the great Unknown. But the heavens are now 
opened. A lovely seraph, waving an olive branch , stands 
by him. With' an eye regarding the rude altar, and a 
finger uplifted and pointing to the upper heavens, the 
celestial messenger utters but a single sentence : ** Whom 
thou dost ignorantly worship, him declare I unto thee.'* 
The word is believed; the worshiper kneels down; a 
temple, august and beautiful, spreads its arches over 
him; other temples rise like exhalations on every hill- 
top; and man, with hb appetites supplied, his affections 
gratified, his moral feelings carried out into living insti- 
tutions, and his intellect and will in vigorous obedience 
to these native impulses of the soul, attains the last de- 
velopment of his nature, and reaches the loftiest pinna- 
cle of civilization, in the glories and splendors of reve- 
lation. All we have, and all we are, in the individual, 
social, and civil state, is but the outward manifestation, 
gradually realized from age to age, of the inward ca- 
pacities and powers of the great father of his race. 

2. But man, after all that can be said ofnim, ii an 
imperfect being, and the development of hii nature. 
Vol. VII.— 32 



which constitutes this progress of the world, must be m 
Imperfect as himself. Assenting, as I do, to the great 
doctrine of human advancement, I cannot agree with 
those German and French philosophers, who represent 
this advancement as a steady, an even, and a perfect 
growth. Adam, after his departure from Paradise, was 
diseased. His life, though in general progressive, mast 
have suffered many interruptions. Society, which is 
but the life of Adam carried out and represented in the 
mass, inherits the infirmities of this first, original, ances- 
tral man. 

Pantheists, from Orpheus to Spinoza, and from Spi- 
noza to the present time, regard the universe as the vis- 
ible body of the Deity, through which he is gradually 
developing the hidden powers and forces of himself.' 
The work of self-development is his only work. Am 
the human body has different organs, through which 
the soul receives and reveals, so that august Being, 

** Whose body nature is," 
manifests his attributes through every object, but chiefly 
in the mind, the heart, and the life of man. Socie^, 
then, being the noblest part of the progressive life of 
God, its growth must be .regular, its history iaultlees, 
and its perfection as certain as the laws of fate. 

But, I repeat, man is a sinner, and society is diseased* 
This fact all experience, all observation, and all history 
confirm. Revelation, the counterpart of nature, ereoti 
upon it the very pillars of its faith. Nor is it possible, 
so far I can see, for an imperfect being to live a perfect 
life. Society, the grand realization of the individual 
man, can rise no higher than its pattern. Passion, tba 
great disturber of the soul, has realized itself in maqy 
of the institutions of the state. War, the visible repre* 
sentative and minister of passion, has broken up the 
harmony of nations, enslaved the more feeble of the 
race, cut off some of the most promising members of die 
human iismily, dealt death and desolation to the bright- 
est eras of the past, and, in eveiy period, scouiged, lac 
erated, torn, and rent the world. It cannot be that, 
under such treatment, humanity has been going onward 
with an even growth. Sin can be no evil — ^it cannot be 
sin, if, under such circumstances, man U as far ad- 
vanced as he would be, had he been always to himself 
a friend, and lived and labored under the genial law 
of love. 

3. Another leading truth, pronounced by the voice of 
history, is, that the present condition of the world, 
though far below what it should be, stands higher in 
the scale of perfection than that of any preceding age. 
The original powers of our great ancestor, his appe- 
tites, his affections, his moral sense, and his religions 
sentiments, are now more completely developed than at 
any time since his birth. 

Agriculture, so long a work of chance, has at last be- 
come a science, and has just begun a career destined to 
multiply wonderfully the fruits of the earth, to convert 
deserts and barren wastes to gardens, to make the wil- 
derness blossom as the rose, and to crown the world 
with wreathes of bloom and beauty, as rich and ripe as 
the flowers of June. 

Manufacturing industry, based on the enlarged knowl- 
edge of tbe age, has become a universal art. It hap 
stretched its sceptre over the four cardinal elements of 
the world. The ores and metals of the globe have all 
been worked. Machinery, now die most refined and 
delicate, next the most powerftil and grand; here aston- 
ishing for its complexly and harmony of arrangement. 
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there sublime in its simplicity and majesty of design; 
at one time marvelous for the incredible minuteness and 
finish of its work, at Another time awful for erery thing 
great, and vast, and mighty — ^machinery, of such char- 
actert, of all models, and adapted to the use of a thou- 
sand arts, now takes its place at the foot of every waters 
fall, and in erery town and city, multiplying whilfe it 
lessens human labor, flooding all countries with fobrics 
of higher qualities at lower prices, and thus leveling 
the distinctions by enlarging and equaHzing the bless- 
ings of the race. 

Commerce, too, by uniting upon itself the combined 
'forces of the four elements, or employing singly the 
fleetest of the four — propelling its steamships by the 
concentrated power of wind, water, wood, and fire, and 
sending its messages along the far-flashing threads of 
the lightning line, is exchanging the products of all 
lands, trading in the imperishable ideas of the mind, 
and, by reducing space to time, and time to its lowest 
' requirements, linking society together into one, great, 
dnirersal brotherhood of men. 

The affections of the soul were never so perfectly 
displayed. The ties that bind fiunilies toother — the 
husband to the wife, the parent to the child, and the 
m.embers of a household mutually to themselves — ^were 
never so sacred as they are now. No Cato divorces his 

* wife to oblige a friend. No Socrates lends his Xantippe 
to the Alcibiades of his day. No Brutus witnesses the 
capital punishment of his sons without a tear. No 
Nero drenches a theatre with human blood to gratify 
the brutal passions of a crowd. No Spartan senate 
arms the citizens with the right to murder, whenever 
they wiUf the unoflending Helot at his work^ No Ro- 
man law commits the shipwjvcked mariner to the cruel 
mercies of any, who, to get his money, may choose to 
spill his blood. No ; the day for such inhumanity is gone. 
A milder and nobler era has begun. The wife has be- 
come the companion, and ceafed to be the sUve, of man. 
The parent, instead of tearlessly looking on at the cru- 
cifixion of a child, spends his substance and his strength 
to promote his good. The slave« though still a. captive, 
doomed to obscurity and toil, has his friends. The 
poor seaman, wherevek* his plank may bear him, or on 
whateven shore be -epIiUr finds a 'hand- to help and a 
home to shelter him while he stays. There are places 
of refuge for the halt, the deaf, the lame, the leprous, 
and the blind. Both at home and abroad, for ourselves 
and for all, the law of love begins to bear sway. Phi- 
lanthropy has had, in other days, its advocates; but 
Howard is the ornament of the modern world. Patriot- 
ism has had her idols, and the idols their worshipers; 
but Washington is the ^lory of our age. 
. The moral feelings, on which laws and states are 
founded, have reached their highest realization in our. 
day. The best specimens of human government, which 
the world has seen, are existing now. England, the 
representative of the monarchical principle, is by far the 
most pure and perfect government of its kind. In that 
country, the despotic element is so checked and guarded 
by popular restraints, that the monarch is mainly weak 
to err, but strong to do well. In our own government 
we have the best exemplar of the genuine republican 
form. Athens was ruled by her citizens in person. In 
her general assemblies, the clamor of the multitude, 
roused by the rhetoric of their chief debaters, unre- 

. strained by any rules of law, and unchecked by con- 
stitutional delays, was free, at any moment,' to rush 



forward to its goal. Here, in this countiy, the people 
rule; but they rule according to acknowledged and ex- 
pressed forms of law. A wise man, at the beginning of 
every undertaking, though the result of it affect only 
himself, takes time to reflect on what he is about to do. 
A government, whose acts affect so many persons, 
should, for still greater reasons, do the same; and it 
ought to be so constructed, that the most passionate ad- 
ministrators of it will be forced to wait till their ex- 
citements shall have time to cool. But both despot- 
ism and democniry, in their purest forms, can conceive, 
enact, and execute the most important measures in an 
hour; and they are, consequently, equally capable of 
injustice, oppression, and tyranny of every form. A 
true republic, on the contrary, like that of our own 
happy country, does all iu work by representatives of 
the people, so chosen as to embody the universal will, 
but so controlled that they cannot act without due de- 
liberation, nor be pushed by passion beyond acknowl- 
edged and proper bounds. It is here, only, that the 
people hare the power to do what they please, but to 
do it in a wise, sober, deliberative way. Passion, the 
only vicious element in our great ancestral man, is here 
securely bound, while every other faculty is left free. 

The religious sentiment, so important to the present 
and eternal welfare of man, has found, in the Christi- 
anity of the nineteenth century, the most perfect fulfill- 
ment of its wants. At a very early period in the history 
of the Church, the pure principles of revelation became . 
more or less corrupt. The young converts to the &ith, 
either deeply dyed in Pagan superstitions, or schooled 
in the reigning philosophies of their day, were prone 
to bring down the lof^y conceptions of the Gospel to a 
level with themselves. The first century of the Chorch 
had barely passed, when Soofeeism and Gnosticism be- 
gan to pour into it from the east, the Aristotelian and 
Platonic speculations from the west, and the mysteries 
of Egyptian wisdom from the south. Three centuries 
had scarcely gone, when all the seeds of Popery had 
been profusely sown, which, in the fourth, at the transfer 
of the seat of empire from Rome, sprang up ■ into vig- 
orous and active growth. From the sixth to the six- 
teenth, a period of excessive night. Popery was su- 
preme. Then Luther rose, and broke the shackles 
from the human mind ; but, like every thing earthly, his 
work must have a beginning and a growth. Claiming 
the Bible as our creed, and the right of private judg- 
ment as its priest, he gave to the religious sentiment its 
highest good, without fettering the other faculties, or 
turning them from their course. At first, it is true, and 
for many years, the world would not accept the boon. 
Protestantism itself, by refusing to exercise private judg; 
ment, and yielding the priesthood to the powers of state, 
lost its individuality and its strength in the courts and 
cabinets of kings. The Puritans, rejecting this unholy 
union of secular and sacred things, reiisserted the right of 
private judgment, and the liberty to worship God. De- 
nied these privileges at home, they vrandered in exile 
for many years, and, at last, in the name of human lib* 
erty, braved the dangers of the deep, and founded an 
empire for freedom in the west From them we have 
derived our country, iU institutions, and its laws. Here 
revelation, meeting and satisfying the religious senti- 
ment in man, comes fresh and free to all. It is here, 
then, that Religion, the end of civilization, and the con- 
summation of all earthly good, has reached its highest 
point. So vital is this blessing, that, were I -called on * 
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to write a motto to float above the stripes' and stars on 
oar country's flag^, I would indite ihe words, "Free- 
dom TO WORSHIP God!" 

4. The last g^eat lesson, given by the voice of his- 
tory, treats of the fittnre, and bids ns I6ok forward with 
trust and hope. He who would command respect while 
living, or wishes to be read after he has passed away, 
will not venture in prophecy beyond the clear demon- 
strations of historic truth. History, though a record of 
the past, passes into the future, by showing what has 
been done, and thereby revealing the tendency and the 
natural course of things. We have seen human civili- 
ntion to be but the outward inanifestation of the inward 
capacities and powers of man. Among those powers, 
passion, as I have shown, is the only element of wrong. 
Let passion be subdued, and the better Acuities re- 
lieved, then man will be redeemed; and the world will 
be a paradise again. But the power to extinguish pas- 
sion is in our hands. Christiani^, a practicah as Vvell as 
theoretical religion, breathes into our hearts, not only 
the love of law, but the law of -love. The* man who 
loves God with all his heart, and his neighbor as him- 
self, is B specimen of that state of. society (hereafter to 
be realized, when the race shall have reached the des- 
tiny to which it tends. That Christianity can work such 
results— can utterly destroy the evil passions of the 
soul, is a proposition which admits of proof. 

We read, in the Scriptures, of an evangelist by the 
name of John. He was that amiable disciple whom 
Jesus loved. Permitted always to accompany his Mas- 
ter in his secret walks, he ever sat next to him in public, 
or ieaned upon his breast. He was worthy of this rom- 
panionship with the faultless Son of God. Though his 
history has been given with comparative minaleness, not 
an instance of excitement or of passion has been named. 
All within him was as calm as an linrulBed sea. When 
the rabble came to apprehend his Master, and Peter 
wi» so enraged as to draw his sword, not a word was 
uttered by the mild lips of John. Was it cowardice 
that closed his mouth? Contrast those two disciples at 
the judgment hall. Peter, the passionate avenger of 
his Lord, 'warmed liimself without, and denied the per- 
secuted Nazarene in hfs hour of need. John, the Sa- 
vior's friend, fearless of every peril, walketl verenely 
but resolutely in, and braved th^ insults and malice of 
the crowd. On the following Sabbath morning, at early 
dawn, these two disciples, hearing of the reported res- 
urrection, ran to the sepulchre to attest the truth. John, 
light and nimble- footed, outstripped his blustering broth- 
er's speed ( but, unambitious of honor, at the very mouth 
.of the sepulchre he suffers' himself to be overtaken, and 
gratifies the natural temper of his companion, by fol- 
lowing his footsteps into the sacred place. Afterward, 
in composing the history of these transactions, and of 
the Sjivior*s life, though the chosen disciple, and an im- 
portant actor in every scene, he studiously conceals him- 
self, and, in spite of the power and purity of his taste, per- 
mits his pen to run into awkward circumlocutions to avoid, 
even the mention of his name. Every passion— anger, 
ambition, and the love of power and fame, together with 
all the meaner .mmives of human conduct, envy, jeal- 
ousy, and the remainder of the train, were strangers to 
his breast. Well did the Savior know the heart of him 
he loved. Wisely, under the agonies of the cross, 
when his filial tenderness was moved by beholding his 
mother's tears — a tenderness always revived by the re- 
alities of the dying hour— wisely did he trust the welfare 



of her who bore him to that ever-faithftil one, whosA 
spirit was so sweetly ruled. How peacefully would 
pass her days in the family, and under the protection, of 
such a friend ! Not a word would be spoken to wound 
the heart of the dependent mother of his Lord. No 
length of life could weary the patience of his love. No 
passion could be stirred, by the most trying circum- 
stances, in a breast so serene and calm. Pure, peace- 
ful, passionless man! Never did mortal so deserve a 
eulogy, and never, till the ^avior uttered it, was such a 
eulogy bestowed, ** Mother , behold thy ion!" 

But, fny reader, if the beloved disciple, by the influ- 
ence of religion, could be made worthy of becoming 
the adopted brother of the Son of God, other men may 
be equally imbued and governed by this benign princi- 
ple of love. In this latter age, also, when Christianity 
is so perfect, so redeemed from its former disabilities, 
so free to perform its oflSce.and complete its work, 
we are to expect a comparative increase of these pre- 
cious and priceless men. As the work goes forward, 
and the power of society is gradually committed to its 
sway, secret and open sins will cease, the peace of fam- 
ilies will be preserved, the government of states will be 
more justly administered, slavery and oppression of 
every name will decline, the spirit and aru of war will 
be discouraged, science, literature, and philosophy will 
be more ardently cultivated, and peace, like an angel 
from the skies, will spread her broad wings over a world 
of brethren, enlightened by the truth, and governed by 
the same law that makes heaven what U is. 

But I must now lay down my pen. I have spoken of 
the nature, the method, and the voice of history; and 
the theme hascalled up many topics worthy of stronger 
and better words than mine. I have written; as the 
reader may have seen, under the impulse of deep feel- 
ing, which, from the first word, has borne me rapidly 
along. To me it will be an adequate reward, if, by 
such labors, I can smooth the brow or light up the 
countenance of oo^ desponding man. Dark as is the 
past, and gloomy as seems the cloud that hangs over the 
future history of the world, if, from the records of other 
years, I can draw a consolation and a hope for the time, 
to come, I shall feel happy to rouse the confidence or 
allay the feaft of afty nAidber df thosfe, wUo'mky hohoi* 
my pages with their regard. 

THE HEART OP 0'CONNEl.L. 

Bt the will of the late celebrated Daniel 0*Con- 
nell, his body is to be buried in Ireland, but his heart 
at Rome. Thisj it will be remembered, is the last, so- 
ber, solemn act of his life; and in it the world may see 
the tendencies of that life,, since be became a public 
man. It is a key to all his operations for the last thirty 
years. But I will leave my reader to use it for himself. - 

DECISION Oy CHARACTER. 

History records, that Henry the Fourth, in an ad- 
dress to his soldiers, just prior to a battle, said, *' Ydu 
are Frenchmen — I am your king"— there is the enemy." 
Such decision of character is worthy of a better cause 
thao fighting. Let my young read en think of it. 

RexARXB.— Several books and magazines, which we 
designed to notice in this -number, are necessarily laid 
over till September. 

Having printed a second edition, in part, of the pres- 
ent volume^ we can again supply the back numbers. . 
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JESUS AND THE SAMARITAN. 

(«■« wnofRAytvia.) 

Wk this month present an engraving' which we 
are not ashamed to praise. Jesus and the Samaritan! 
Conld we imagine we have a single reader, who has 
not read, with due admiration, the touching incident 
to which this print alludes, we should attempt to 
paint the scene. But this cannot be. Its fame is as 
wide as the civilized world. It stands, as originally 
drawn by the evangelist, associated with a series of 
historical pictures, which have never been equaled 
by classic pens. 

It is a remarkable trait in the life of Jesus, that, 
wherever he is, whatever he says or does, however 
humble the event in which he condescends to take a 
part, his position stands out at once as a character- 
istic of his religion, and illustrates some great prin- 
ciple of his work. 

The Jews and Samaritans had no friendly inter- 
course. Severed from each other by a political rev- 
olution, estran^d by differences of faith and wor- 
ship, and mutually exasperated by the bloodiest 
of all recorded wars, they carried their animosity so 
far, that a citizen of either nation would rather per- 
ish, than ask of his brother a cup of water or a 
morsel of bread. But the religion of Jesus was to 
be a universal religion. He must break down the 
barriers between nations, and then unite them all 
upon himself. Like a profound reformer, he began 
his benign work at home. Having, on a former oc- 
casion, in the parable of the good Samaritan, pre- 
pared his Jewish followers to believe there might be 
something good even in those whom they so natu- 
rally and so heartily despised, he now begins the 
same work of reconciliation on the other side. Nor 
is it possible not to admire the wonderful tact with 
which he manages and carries out his design. 

He travels on foot through the hostile country. 
He becomes weary and thirsty, and immediately sits 
down by the side of a neighboring well. Reader, 
whose well was that? Yon say it was Jacob's, so 
famous in the history of the Israelites, when they 
were one people, and the happy, prosperons, friendly 
worshipers of one God. Was there, then, no mean- 
ing in the choice which Jesus made? As the most 
Vol. VII.— 33 



illustrious of all Jacob's descendants, the Seed in 
whom all the nations and families of the earth were 
to be blest, Jesus could not sit on that well without 
calling up associations of the most grateful charac- 
ter, capable, perhaps, of binding in a happy spell the 
prejudices even of the Samaritan mind. 

Besides, the ground on which he sat, and where 
the deep well of Jacob was, the old patriarch gave 
to his son Joseph, his favorite child, and the great 
type of Jesus, equally revered by both Samaritans 
and Jews. By sitting down on Jacob's well, Jesus 
gave himself the opportunity of signifying his near 
connection with the old patriarch, whom all, in both 
lands, almost adored, and also of showing his supe- 
riority, as a divine being, to that great ancestor of 
the Jews. « Art thou greater," said the woman of 
Samaria, "than our father Jacob?" The answer 
convinced his prejudiced auditor of the divinity of 
his character, and the grandeur of his cause. 

But the wisdom of Jesus always meets with suc- 
cess. He makes no great attempts. He never raises 
a reckless or a daring hand. In this case, he con- 
verses with a woman, who happens to fall in his 
way. By making a bold impression on her mind, 
he insures her services in his ulterior designs. She 
hastens to the city to report him to her friends. The 
city comes out to see the wonderful stranger at Ja- 
cob's well. They are convinced, and invite him to 
tarry in their town. During his two days' abode, 
he makes many converts to his cause, and plants a 
religion destined, ultimately, to restore them to the 
faith from which they had so grievously declined. 

But I must not write a dissertation. The picture 
before us is fVom an old painting, and is certainly a 
beautiful engraving. Let the reader contemplate, 
however, not so much the artistic excellence of the 
piece, as the moral beauty of the scene. Above all, 
think — and that profoundly — of the divine charac- 
ter of Jesus, of the active benevolence of his life, 
and of the resulting glory of his work. By so do- 
ing, reader, yon may make this picture a blessing to 
you, and render yonrself happier and better for the 
remainder of your days. You may, also, prepare 
yonrself for a more perfect enjoyment of the life 
beyond the grave. 
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THE TOLLING BELL. 

BT PBOVBMOS X.A1IBABBB. 

Thimx are sweet sonndt here, gentle reader. Over 
my head, on the topmost branch of the beech, sits a 
mocking-bird, sweetest of singers, emuloosly tuning 
his mellow throat to every variety of song. Jast 
over the brook is a robin singing to his mate, that is 
sitting on her nest. From amidst the maple boughs 
chirps the black -bird. The plaintive cooing of some 
lone turtle-dove is heard from the dry branch of a 
leafless poplar. The grass seems alive with the 
shrill notes of the merry cricket. I like that same 
cricket. Its sound is such as I nsed to hear at my 
native hearth-stone in happier days. I cheerfully 
welcome whatever sight or sound revives in my sad 
heart the memory of other days. Welcome the sun- 
shine that used to fall on my childhood's playground! 
Welcome the moon, whose silvery light is the very 
same that gleamed from the quiet lake near my 
native home! Welcome the stars — Orion with his 
band, Arctunis with his sons, and the Pleiades with 
their sweet influences, and the shining galaxy of a 
thousand gems, that shed their mellow li^t on the 
flowery path of my youth! Welcome the spring, 
with its buds of promise, and its genial influences! 
Welcome the summer, with its flowers, its inimita- 
ble g^en, and its merry voices! Welcome all to my 
heart; for they sometimes, for a brief season, make 
me feel as I once did, before care had wrinkled my 
brow, or years blanched my temples, or sorrow 
wrung my heart. But not the sunshine, nor the 
moonlight, nor the starry evening, nor budding 
spring, nor flowery summer, nor the merry music of 
nature's thousand voices, brings back the glad heart, 
nor the buoyant hope of childhood. I look on the 
world of nature — ^it is as beautiful as ever; but there 
are those who once enjoyed its beauties with me, 
now gone for ever fh>m earth. I look upon the 
world of men; but it appears not to me as it once 
did, when every successive view presented the beau- 
tiful and ever-changing colors of the kaleidoscope. 

But I am wandering away I know not where. I 
was* speaking of pleasant sounds. My nerves are 
suddenly startled by a sound whose meaning I know 
full too well. The deep tones of the college bell 
come booming over the fields, and awaken thrilling 
emotions in my soul. The sound is not that which 
calls me to my daily duties, nor that which betokens 
the hour of prayer, nor that which calls the wan- 
derer home to the house of God; nor is it that which 
marks the grave and measured march of the funeral 
procession. But it is the knell of death. It tells us 
of the departure of the amiable and manly.youth, 
our friend, associate, and pupil, by whose bedside 
we have watched for the last few days and nights, 
wavering between hope and despair. Not an hour 
ago I left his bedside. His father was standing over 



him with intense anxiety. His mother was bathing 
his fevered brow, and shedding bitter tears. His 
youthful associates in the pursuit of knowledge 
were around him. I left him for a time, and I came 
here to soothe my agitated feelings; and now that 
tolling bell tells that all is over. 

Thomas Lowry was one of the most interesting 
young men I ever knew. He had an ardent desire, 
a passionate thirst for knowledge. He was over- 
coming every difficulty in his way, and pressing on 
incessantly in the pursuit of science. While his in- 
tellect was marked by strength, his heart was gentle 
as that of a child. A very few weeks ago he re- 
turned here from a visit to his friends, in vacation, 
and commenced his studies with fine prospects. He 
had just devoted, during the late revival, his heart, 
his energies, and his life to the service of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. His health was firm, and his spirits 
cheerful. Every thing promised long life and great 
usefulness. But now for him that death-knell 
sounds. Alas, alas, for human life! what is it? and 
what is it worth? Surely it is as the grass of the 
field, or as the morning flowei^-cut down in its 
beauty and its prime. 
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On the north bank of the Missouri river stands 
the old town of St. Charles, once the village of a 
proud race of the Missouri Indians, but settled by 
the French subsequently to the landing of Leclere 
at St. Louis. Saxon perseverance and American 
intelligence have added much to the place. Among 
the improvements of modern date is an institution 
of learning. Taken from the plough, I was here 
put to be instructed in literature. 

Severe had been my toil and heavy my sleep, 
when, on an Eden-like morn in the latter part of 
May, I was awakened from my slumbers by my 
friend Gallaher, who wished to know whether I de- 
signed playing the truant, by breaking away from 
Cicero and Tacitus, and expatiating for once over the 
wild beauties of nature. A decisive answer was 
; scarcely given, when he informed me that horses, 
: ready caparisoned, stood champing their bits, appa- 
rently impatient at our delay. 

Having adjusted my toilet in a very sommary 
manner, and taken my morning's meal, I mounted 
my charger, and set off with my friend northwest- 
wardly from the town, in a brisk trot, << eager for 
adventure." I had heard much of the nuunmelles, 
and understood that Flint alone had given them his- 
torical notice. From the many verbal references to 
them, my mind would have been prepared for some- 
thing extraordinary, had I not been most sadly dis- 
appointed in anticipating the termination of a similar 
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exennion. An honr'B ride along a narrow road, 
akirted by thick undergrowth, bronght xu to a sud- 
den turn in our path. Aa we entered it where the 
nnderbmsh abruptly ceased, a moat splendid scene 
burst upon our Tiaion. 

Years have rolled away, friends have died, death 
baa been around and about us; but, amid all the 
array of thrilling events, the grandeur of this hour 
has never been erased from the tablet of my mem- 
ory. After advancing a few rods, I waa advised 
by my friend that I was on the tallest of the mam- 
mellea. Casting my eyes across the plain below, I 
felt all the force of Flint'a description : 

** I lingered, by some soft enchantment bound, * 

And gaxed, enraptured, on the lovely scene; 

From the dark summit of an Indian mound 
I saw the plain, outspread in living green; 
Its fringe of cliffs was, in the distance, seen. 

And the dark line qf forest sweeping round." 

Looking toward the left, across the plain, your 
vision rests on a long "line" of forest, enveloping, 
in its thick iriiage, the meanders of the Dardenne, 
until it conjoins the « fringe " of Mississippi c\iSa on 
&e Illinois aide, directly opposite ;^ou. Turning to 
the right, yon follow the "fringe*' until it is lost 
behind the cottonwood and sycamore, which sweep 
around to your right, until they disappear beyond 
the mammellea below yon. Within two hundred 
feet of the place you stand on commences the level 
prairie, stretching far away to the right, left, and 
front— carpeted in nature's "living green" — tinged 
with flowers of every hue, preaenting a landscape 
every way worthy to behold. Over the vast scope 
may be seen many fields of corn and wheat, marked 
by the fences of rails brought from the "point" — 
presenting a view of harmony in variety. As I 
gaied on the many herds of cattle grazing on this 
natural meadow of richest soil, I thought* I wit- 
nessed a scene parallel to that which was accus- 
tomed to delight the ancient Moorish kings of Gre- 
nada, when they looked out from the turrets of the 
Alhambra upon the vega bordered by the rushing 
Xenil. 

But here the devotee of Moslemism would find no 
minaret to remind him of the impostor's sway. Yet, 
while I gazed with intense interest toward the north- 
eaat, I discovered what seemed a dark line cutting the 
horizon vertically, surmounted by an apparent star, 
set in the blue vault of heaven. This I learned was 
the spire and cross of the Catholic church in the de- 
caying village of Portage de Sioux. Whilo filled 
with reflections, I remembered the great amphithe- 
atre at Rome, Petra, and Pompeii, the efforts of 
man's genius, and wonders of succeeding ages, but 
which sunk to insignificance when compared with 
the one before me. When standing on the mam- 
melle, had I stipposed that I was somewhere in the 
old worid, I would have fixed upon this as **the 
plaloB of Moab, this aide Jordan, by Jericho," where 



the children of Israel, to the disquietude of Balak, 
"covered the face of the earth." Nor would my 
imagination have made much effort to identify the 
"high places" of Pisgah and Poor, from whose tops 
the "utmost part of the people" might be seen. 
As from Pisgah's top so here Balaam never could 
'cune the people of God; for no being can, amid 
such evidences of an Almighty, curse those whom 
God haa blessed, but, like Balaam, exclaim, " How 
goodly are thy tents, Jacob, and thy tabernacles, 

Israel!" 

When bewildered with this panorama, and select- 
ing the most striking objects in the range of my 
vision, I discovered, to the westward, on one of the 
highest of the tumuli, evidences of a grave-yard. 
Upon inquiry, I was informed that this spot had 
been selected by one of the pioneers of the country 
as his final resting-place. Here he was buried, 
whither he was soon followed by his companion and 
her infant Their relatives have rapidly increased 
their company, of some of whom, at least, we can 
confidently say, we " we have hope in their death." 
"And, furthermore," said my friend, "you are 
standing on a grave" — at which, although previ- 
oualy filled with sad reflections, I was awed into 
deep solemnity when aware I was sacrilegiously 
treading over the moldering remains of the dead. I 
sank upon the green, lost in the mazes of my own 
imagination, to which I gave loose reins. I looked 
down the vista of time, when the angel would put 
one foot upon the sea and one upon the land, and 
swear by Him that liveth for ever, that time should 
be no more. Gabriel's trumpet sounded, and from 
the summits of these mounds rose the tenants of the 
grave, and stood awaiting the coming of Jesus with 
his holy angels. I saw them as they stood in the 
shadow of the fading sun; and from this natural 
observatory of God's most sublime exhibitions they 
were caught up in the air. 

I was satisfied, from the physical structure and 
locality of these mounds, that the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi had once washed their bases; but my mind was 
not prepared to suggest the possibility of their being 
touched again; yet the flood of 1844 awfully demon- 
strated the certainty of the event. And who shall 
witness the same again? 

I think there is a general misapprehension with 
regard to the appearance of these mounds. They 
do not rise like cones from the midst of a plain, but 
like cones inserted in a perpendicular bank, their 
vertices rising a little above its top. There are 
many of these in one contiguous line. In their rear 
the land is elevated; and, a few furlongs from them, 
it rises to its greatest height, when it breaks away to 
the Missouri river on the south and east. Long had 

1 speculated on the origin of these mounds, tumuli, 
or mammelles; and much as it waa against my good 
sense, I was willing, for my imagination's sake, to 
regard them aa. the mausolea of departed greatness. 
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containing within their ample hosom the ashee of 
heroic chieftains; and, as we circled around their 
basea, and mounted their steep ascent to hasten 
away, I paused for a moment to imitate one who 
had preceded me, in addressing the sleeping warriora 
beneath: 

** Farewell I and may yoa Btffl, in peace, repose- 
Still o*er yoa may the flowers, untrodden, Uoom, 

And softly wave to every breeze that blows, 
casting their fragance on each lonely tomb, 
In which your tribes deep in earths common womb, 

And mingle with the clay from which they rose.** 

TWO PORTRAITURES; 

OB. £V£LIKE AMD JULIA. 

BX BARKOMT. 

Reader, I bring yoa no romantic story, declced \ 
out with exaggerated delineations of character, and ; 
fictitious representations of woe, to call forth your : 
sympathy, and awaken your interest; but a simple 
record of the liyee and death of two young ladles in 
contrast, who are united with some of my dearest 
and most painful recollections. And I hope you will 
not deem it altogether worthless and unmeaning. 

** Grace was in all her steps; heaven in her eye; 
In all her gestures dignity and love.** 

Eveline was not a girl that would pass unnoticed. 
Hers was a face which, while it pleased, would not 
have been pronounced beautiful at first sight. But 
it had an expression of something within better than 
beauty. The goodness of heart could easily be read 
in the sweetness which beamed from her mild but 
intelligent countenance. Her manners were in uni- 
son with her face, gentle, modest, and unobtrusive, 
yet afiTable; and studious to please by kindness, 
which is the natural expression of a heart overflow- 
ing with benevolence. And good sense and propri- 
ety were conspicuoas in all she said. She dressed 
with great simplicity; but good taste was betrayed 
in every thing about her person. She wore her 
dress, too, with a peculiar grace, equally remote 
from precision and negligence. 

It had been the leading object of a wise and ju- 
dicious mother, to bend her youthful mind, by cul- 
ture and education, to that form which, in after life, 
should insure a solace, a comfort, a companion. She 
had been most careful to cultivate every talent — 
to develop and direct every good tendency of her 
nature — to implant and cherish every high and holy 
principle. And rich was the harvest which repaid 
her unwearying endeavors. Her daughter was all 
she desired her to be — a sensible and accomplished 
lady, and a humble Christian. 

Her powers of mind, her gentleness and cheerful- 
ness, her piety, and her habits of industry, engaged 
the love and esteem of all who could jnatly appreciate 



true worth and perfect esoellence of charaeter. She 
had the happy art of adapting herself to every aita- 
ation better than any one I have ever known. I 
would give much to possess the benevolence of lael- 
ing which she carried with her into the occomeBAea 
of everyday life. She was always thinking of the 
happiness and well-being of those around her. Her 
mind and heart were ever busy in some aoheme of 
improvement and benevolence. Her daily life was 
indeed a pattern of virtue and propriety. 

She truly enjoyed society; but it was not fiivt with 
her: in her well-balanced mind it retained its tnie 
position. She had no ambition to shine among the 
stars of the fashionable world. She thought more 
of the enduring perfections of the mind, than of the 
attractions of gay and fashionable society. Her 
heart was occupied by the vision of the Savior; and 
the pleasures of earth, which are as fSading as its 
flowers, possessed few charms for her. She was in- 
fluenced by higher motives— by holier considera- 
tions. She looked for a purer happiness than earth 
can give. The whisperings within be^prere of 

** Something that finds not its answer here." 
She rejoiced in the soul-stirring and soul-ezpnsaiBg 
works of art, in the gush of music, and the npwavd 
flight of poesy, as the rich and kindly gills of her 
Father in heaven. Of him and his works she ever 
sought to know more. And she loved dearly the 
ahades of retirement, where she could study the 
works of God. Every leaf and unfolding flower, 
and every star that gemmed the canopy of heaven« 
was to her an emblem of the wisdom and goodness 
of the beneficent Spirit who created them all. And 
the awe and veneration which they inspiied, when 
thus contemplated, rendered the sensations and re- 
flections of her heart pure and holy — ^without spot 
or blemish. 

But the inspired volume exhibited to her in stiU 
fairer characters the attributes of Him who formed 
this beautiful world. Many sweet and useful les- 
sons she gathered from those sacred pages; and many 
proofs of her heavenly Father's love did she receive 
in the peace and happiness which his gracious prom- 
ises afifbrded her. It was to her a fountain of deltgfat, 
and she lived under the influences of its divine truths. 

From these studies Eveline learned to feel and 
evidence that benevolence which is His nature who 
went about doing good. She loved to imitate him. 
It was her delight to soothe the sick, and to comfort 
the afflicted. She di^ensed her charities and het 
love to all. Her smile illumined the dwellings of the 
poor. To them she bore the bread of life etornsl, 
as well as of life temporal. And, by always aiding 
and never obstructing the principle of growth in 
her soul, she reached a hei|^t but *« little lower than 
the angels." 

•« Bat lift is short— its hold is brief:'* 

Alas! the seeds of disease were heieditarily sown 
in her system: her father had died in the prime of 
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life by consamption. And the slight and fragile 
fonn of Eveline indicated a predispoeition to the 
same disease. And the rude hand of the insatiate 
destroyer seised upon this excellent creature while 
in the bloom of yoatb and beauty, just as the bud- 
ding blossoms of life were beginning to throw their 
sweetest fragrance over her path. And long months 
of snfl^ng were appointed to her. Her fond mother 
watehed the progress of her sure but riow decay with 
an almost breaking heart. It was sad to see her 
giadnally fsuiing, and passing away to her grave. 
Still she made even the approach of death lovely. 
She knew that she was psssing away; but it was 
with unshaken confidence in Him who had con- ! 
qaered death, and opened the gates of eternal life. 
*'The feast of life is sweet, and I am no weary 
guest," said she; '*but my heavenly Father has 
given me strength to yield the cup." None who 
saw her the last few months of her life can forget 
the heavenly smile which beamed from her eonnte- 
nance — the touching words which fell from hmr lips. 
How sweetly did she talk of heaven, and of a Sa- 
vior's love! The rich consolations of his gnee fell 
like holy dew upon her spirit, and filled her with 
joy and rejoicings. Her sick room was indeed 
** PriTfleged twyoad tbe eommoii walk 
Of virtaoofl life— qvite oa Uie vei|e of besvaii.** 

And when the hour of her departure came, and 
die was told that death was indeed at hand, a smfle 
of inward peace and satisfaction rested upon her 
countenance. «Can this be death?" said she. <'0 
how serene it is! Tlie Savior smiles, and bids me 
come. Hark! do you not bear the angels' songt 
Dearest mother, farewell! I am going to behold ^e 
fece of Jesus for ever. Precious, precious Jesus!*' 
Her faded features were lighted up with an unimag- 
inable glow, <' like the reflection of light on the white 
fsVds of a stainless cloud." Surely it was the light 
of heaven reflecting on her countenance. And with 
a smile that would have looked sweet on a seraph's 
brow, she fell asleep in Jesus. O, how sKght must 
be the transition from earth to heaven in such a soul 
as hem. Tbe blessedness of the righteous was hers, 
even while here below; and she has but a i^orions 
increase of joy, and happiness, and holy love. 

JVX.tA. 

*<0b plesmra^i flowery bank she ipoftedt 
As gay M yonder opening rose.** 

Julia had from her infancy lived in society, and 
was perfectly accomplished in all its arts. The arti- 
ficial and superficial education she had received, 
awakened net the nobler fbenlties of the mind — 
stiired not the deep sensibilities of the heart It 
taught her the external graces of life, hiding all that 
is rspulsive, but changing not the selfish, sinning 
heart. 

The artificial training to which Julia had been sub> 
jeoted had suppressed the deep love of the beautiful 
and true, and fiUed her mind with the dettre for 



distinction in the gay and fashionable world. And 
the development of this desire overshadowed the more 
lovely attributes of her character. No one rivaled 
the beautiful Julia at the altar of fashion. She gave 
herself up to its follies, and became a " bright, par- 
ticular star among its bewildering lights." 

The gay season commenced by the distribution of 
cards for a brilliant party at Esquira M.*s. Great 
praparations were made; and Julia talked about little 
else. The evening at length arrived— that evening 
so joyously anticipsted by many hear ts s o fraught 
with suflbring for poor Julia. The young, ihe gay, 
and the beautiful were then; and the revels of the 
evening brought enjoyment to their hearts. Never 
had Julia looked more lovely. She felt henelf to be 
in her true element And none who looked on her 
beaming brow, and listened to the light words which 
sprung to her lips, deemed that danger lurked in her 
path— 4hat this was the last evening she would ever 
meet with them. But 

** Frail is the tenure of omr mortal breath, 
Tea, ia tbe mktat of life we are in death l'» 

The excitements of the evening were over; and Ju- 
lia, exhausted by her efforts, and heated with dancing, 
came out in the cold air, at a late hour of the night. 
She caught a severe cold; and the next morning she 
was not able to speak above a whisper. And soon 
siekness confined her to her bed, and death stood at 
the door. Nor could all the skill of the physician, 
nor the assidtiities of friends, afford hope for some 
days that the disease would not finally prevail. De- 
lirium ensued — ^it was the delirium of a dissipated 
mind, betraying its habits and propensities by every 
incoherent expression. 

Julia slowly improved; but from that time she 
never knew what it was to have a day of perfect 
health. The progress of the disease was slow; but 
it gradually took the form of consumption. That 
she was slowly going down to the grave, she did not 
for a moment dream. She had seen many persons, 
in ill health, live on year alter year, and sometimes 
regain their vigor. And she confidently looked for 
the same result in her own case. But all who looked 
upon her lovely but sunken brow, saw that there 
Consumption had set his seal— -«11 save her mother. 
" JaUa was only nervous— nothing but nervousness," 
• she said. And she made a continual effort to oc- 
cupy her attention with sunny prospects of healUi 
and happiness. Her gay associates were invited in 
to relieve the tedium of low spirits. The subject of 
death was not mentioned in her presence; and she 
did not see his ksy hand almost upon her brow— his 
barbed dart close at her heart. She was looking for 
him in the dim and misty perspective of the future, 
and promising herself many happy yean to come. 

Her mother was a woman of the world, and evi- 
dently incorrect in all her views and perceptions of 
moral truth. The gilded haunts of feshionable pleas* 
wes presented to her the only sources of happiness. 
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containing within their ample bosom the ashes of 
heroic chieftains; and, as we circled around their 
bases, and mounted their steep ascent to hasten 
away, I paused for a moment to imitate one who 
had preceded me, in addressing the sleeping warriors 
beneath: 

** Farewell I and may you still, in peace, rapoM— 
Scill o*er you may the flowen, untrodden, bloom, 

And loftly wave to every breeze that blows, 
CSsting their fragance on each lonely tomb, 
In which yoor tribes rfeep in earths common womb. 

And mingle with the clay ftom which they rose.** 



TWO PORTRAITURES; 

OB, EVELINE AND JULIA. 

BX BAMCOVT. 

Reader, I bring you no romantic story, decked 
out with exaggerated delineations of character, and 
fictitious representations of woe, to call forth your 
sympathy, and awaken your interest; but a simple 
record of the lives and death of two young ladies in 
contrast, who are united with some of my dearest 
and most painful recollections. And I hope you will 
not deem it altogether worthless and unmeaning. 

BTXX<ZXB. 

** Grace was in all her steps; heaven in her eye; 
In all her gestures dignity and love.** 

Eveline was not a girl that would pass unnoticed. 
Hers was a iace which, while it pleased, would not 
have been pronounced beautiful at first sight. But 
it had an expression of something within better than 
beauty. The goodness of heart could easily be read 
in the sweetness which beamed from her mild but 
intelligent countenance. Her manners were in uni- 
son with her face, gentle, modest, and unobtrusive, 
yet afiable; and studious to please by kindness, 
which is the natural expression of a heart overflow- 
ing with benevolence. And good sense and propri- 
ety were conspicuous in all she said. She dressed 
with great simplicity; but good taste was betrayed 
in every thing about her person. She wore her 
dress, too, with a peculiar grace, equally remote 
from precision and negligence. 

It had been the leading object of a wise and ju- 
dicious mother, to bend her youthful mind, by cul- 
ture and education, to that form which, in after life, 
should insure a solace, a comfort, a companion. She 
had been most careful to cultivate every talent — 
to develop and direct every good tendency of her 
nature — to implant and cherish every hi^ and holy 
principle. And rich was the harvest which repaid 
her unwearying endeavors. Her daughter was all 
she desired her to be — a sensible and accomplished 
lady, and a humble Christian. 

Her powers of mind, her gentleness and cheerful- 
ness, her piety, and her habits of industry, engaged 
the love and esteem of all who could justly af^reciate 



true worth and perfect excellence of character. She 
had the happy art of adapting herself to every aitn- 
ation better than any one I have ever known. I 
would give much to possess the benevolence of fool- 
ing which she carried with her into the occurrences 
of everyday life. She was always thinking of the 
happiness and well-being of those around her. Her 
mind and heart were ever busy in some scheme of 
improvement and benevolence. Her daily life wae 
indeed a pattern of virtue and propriety. 

She truly enjoyed society; but it was not first with 
her: in her well-balanced mind it retained its true 
position. She had no ambition to shine among the 
stars of the fashionable world. She thought more 
of the enduring perfections of the mind, than of the 
attractions of gay and fashionable society. Her 
heart was occupied by the vision of the Savior; and 
the pleasures of earth, which are as fSauling as its 
flowers, possessed few charms for her. She was in- 
fluenced by higher motives — by holier consklera- 
tions. She looked for a purer happiness than earth 
can give. The whisperings within he^prere of 

** Something, that finds not its answer here.** 
She rejoiced in the soul-stirring and Bonl-expffSBsiwg 
works of art, in the gush of music, and the apwanl 
flight of poesy, as the rich and kindly gilts of her 
Father in heaven. Of him and his works she ever 
sought to know more. And she loved dearly the 
shades of retirement, where she could study the 
works of God. Every leaf and unfolding flower, 
and every star that gemmed the canopy of heaven, 
was to her an emUem of the wisdom and goodness 
of the beneficent Spirit who created them all. And 
the awe and veneration which they inspired, when 
thus contemplated, rendered the sensations and re- 
flections of her heart pure and holy — ^without spot 
or blemish. 

But the inspired volume exhibited to her in still 
fairer characters the attributes of Him who formed 
this beautiful world. Many sweet and useful les- 
sons she gathered from those sacred pages; and many 
proofs of her heavenly Father's love did she receive 
in the peace and happiness which his gracious prom-; 
ises aflbrded her. It was to her a fountain oi delight, 
and she lived under the influences of its divine truths. 
From these studies Eveline learned to feel and 
evidence that benevolence which is His nature who 
went about doing good. She loved to imitate him. 
It was her delight to soothe the sick, and to comfoit 
the afflicted. She dispensed her charities «id hot 
love to all. Her smile illumined the dwellings of the 
poor. To them she bore the bread of life eternal, 
as well as of life temporal. And, by always aiding 
and never obstructing the principle of growth in 
; her soul, she reached a height but <* Uttle lower than 
; the angels." 

•* But lift is sbort—iis hold is brid:** 
! the seeds of disease were hesedltarily sown 
in her system: her (hther had died in the prime of 
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life by conaamption. And the slight and fragile 
fonn of ETeline indicated a predispeeition to the 
■ame diaeaae. And the rude hand of the inaatiate 
deatioyer aetied upon thia excellent creature while 
in the bloom of youth and beauty, jnat aa the bud- 
ding blooBoma of life were beginning to throw their 
•weetest firagranoe over her path. And long montha 
of anfiering were appointed to her. Her fond mother 
watched the progreaa of her sure but alow decay with 
an aUnoit breaking heart. It waa aad to aae her 
gradually fuiing, and paaaing away to her grave. 
Still ahe made even the approach of death lovely. 
She knew that ahe waa paaaing away; but it waa 
with unahaken confidence in Him who had con- 
quered death, and opened the gatea of eternal Ufis. 
**Tbe feaat of life ia aweet, and I am no weary 
gueat," aaid ahe; "but my heavenly Father haa 
given me atrength to yield the cup." None who 
aaw her the last few months of her life can forget 
the heavenly amile which beamed from her eonnte- 
nance — the touching woida which fell from hmr lipa. 
How aweetly did ahe talk of heaven, and of a Sa- 
vior'a love! The rich conaolationa of hia gnee fell 
like holy dew upon her apirit, and filled her with 
joy and rejoicings. Her aiek room waa indeed 
**PriTi]eied twyoad tbe eommon walk 
Of vlrtnoiM lifb— quite on Uie vei|e of beavon.** 

And when the hoar of her departure came, and 
die waa told that death waa indeed at hand, a amile 
of inward peace and aatiafaction leated upon her 
eonntenanoe. «Can thia be death?" aaid ahe. "O 
how aersne it ia! Tlie Savior amilea, and bida me 
come. Hark! do yon not bear the ang^* aongt 
Deareat mother, farewell! I am going to behold the 
Ihce of Jeana for ever. Precious, precious Jesus!*' 
Her faded features were lighted up with an unimag- 
inable glow, " like the reflection of light on the white 
fsVds of a stainleaa cloud." Surely it waa the light 
of heaven reflecting on her countenance. And with 
a smile that would have looked sweet on a seraph's 
brow» she fell asleep in Jeaua. O, how alight muat 
be the tranaition from earth to heaven in auch a aonl 
aa hem. Tbe bleaaedneas of the righteous was hers, 
even while here below; and she has but a glorions 
increase of joy, and happiness, and holy love. 

*^0b p l sa w ire^i flowery bank ahe ipofted, 
As gay M yoadsr opening tomJ" 

Julia had from her infancy lived in society, and 
was perfectly accomplished in all its arts. The arti- 
ficial and superficial education she had received, 
awakened net the nobler faculties of the mind — 
stirred not the deep sensibilities of the heart It 
taught her the external graces of life, hiding all that 
is rspnlsive, but changing not the selfish, sinning 
heart. 

The artificial training to which Julia had been snb» 
jeeted had suppressed the deep love of the beantifal 
and tnie, and fiUed her mind with tbe desire for 



distinction in the gay and fashionable world. And 
the development of this desire overshadowed the more 
lovely attributes of her character. No one rivaled 
the beautiful Julia at the altar of foshion. She gave 
herself up to its follies, and became a " bright, par- 
ticular star among its bewildering lights." 

The gay season commenced by the distribution of 
cards for a brilliant party at Esquire M.'s. Great 
preparations were made; and Julia talked about little 
else. The evening at length arrived— 4hat evening 
so joyously anticipated by many hearts— so fraught 
with suflering for poor Julia. Hie young, ibe gay, 
and the beautiful were there; and the revels of the 
evening brought enjoyment to their hearts. Never 
had Julia looked more lovely. She felt henelf to be 
in her true element And none who looked on her 
beaming brow, and Usteaed to the light words which 
sprung to her lips, deemed that danger lurked in her 
path— 4hat this was the last evening she would ever 
meet with them. But 

** Frail is the teavre of oar mortal breatli, 
Tea, ia the mldat of Ulh we an in deathr 

The excitements of the evening were over; and Ju- 
lia, exhausted by her efforts, and heated with dancing, 
came out in the cold air, at a late hour of the night. 
She caught a severe cold; and the next morning she 
was not able to speak above a whisper. And soon 
aickneBs confined her to her bed, and death stood at 
the door. Nor could all the skill of the physician, 
nor the assiduities of friends, afford hope for some 
days that the disease would not finally prevail. De- 
lirium ensued— it was the delirium of a dissipated 
mind, betraying ite habits and propensities by every 
incoherent expression. 

Julia slowly improved; but from that time she 
never knew what it was to have a day of perfect 
health. The progress of the disease was slow; but 
it gradnally took the form of consumption. That 
she was slowly going down to the grave, she did not 
fot a moment dream. She had seen many persons, 
in ill health, live on year alter year, and sometimes 
regain their vigor. And she confidently looked for 
the same result in her own case. But all who looked 
upon her lovely but sunken brow, saw that there 
Consumption had set his seal— all save her mother. 
« Julia waa only nervous— nothing but nervousness," 
she said. And she made a continual effort to oc- 
cupy her attention with sunny prospects of health 
and happiness. Her gay associates were invited in 
to relieve the tedium of low spirits. The subject of 
death was not mentioned in her presence; and she 
did not see his icy hand almost upon her brow — ^his 
barbed dart close at her heart. She was looking for 
him in the dim and misty perspective of the future, 
and promising herself many happy years to come. 

Her mother waa a woman of the world, and evi- 
dently incorrect in all her viewa and perceptions of 
moral truth. The gilded haunts of fashionable pleas* 
ares pressnted to her the only sources of happiness. 
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And Jolia, early in life, knelt in homage at the ehrine 
of her mother's idolatry. Her mind became the re- 
ceptacle of all the sickly sentimentality of fiction. 
Her views of life were false. Her ideal of loveliness 
and bliss foond no coanterpart in the real; for poison 
had been ming^led with the choicest interests of her 
life. Alas! what an employment of that time and 
those talents, of which a solemn account was so soon 
to be required! 

Several weeks elapsed, and Julia lay upon her 
couch, wastingr by disease, and fast sinkings into the 
deep slumbers of the grave. Bat in that sick room 
there was no prayer offered at the throne of heav- 
enly grace in behalf of the immortal spirit The 
sweet and cheering consolations of religion did not 
sustain her amid her sufferings. 

** Mother," said the low, faint voice of the sufferer 
one day, as she sat by her bedside, '*I feel very 
weak; and I have been thinking that it is possible I 
may not recover. O, I can't bear to die— to leave 
this bright, this beautiful world. I love it—it seems 
so sweet. And when I see the pleasant, loving faces 
of my young associates, I can't bear to think that I 
must die so early — that I must yield up life in its 
bloom, and be the moldering tenant of the tomb. I 
shall be willing to die when I am old; bat, O, not 
now ! I am afraid of death — there is a terrible here- 
after, a something beyond the grave, •that I am not 
prepared to meet — at which I shudder and recoil." 

'* My child, my dear child, why do you talk so 7" 
exclaimed her mother, while she could scarcely re- 
strain her tears. "Drive from your mind such hor- 
rible thoughts. I hope you will yet be well. It 
must not — it cannot be otherwise.'* 

One night, soon after, her mother was awakened 
to go to her. Julia opened her eyes, and fixed them 
with a deep, earnest gaze upon her. "O, mother!" 
said she, " I am dying. O, why did you not speak to 
roe of this hour 7 why did you deceive me7 You have 
ever encouraged me to believe that I should recover. 
O, I am most wretched! On me no ray of hope 
will ever shine. It is dark — it is terrible— mother!" 
She sunk back on her pillow exhausted. One long, 
airuggling sigh burst from her bosom, and all that 
remained of the gay, the beautiful Jalia was dust. 

Reader, here are two portraitures drawn from life. 
Which character seems most to be desired and imi- 
tated? One individual was fitted, by suitable cul- 
tare and education, for extensive usefulness in the 
world. And her pious examples will long be re- 
membered by all who knew her. She had devoted 
her you|h to the love and service of the Redeemer; 
and in her passage through the dark valley he com- 
forted her with the rich consolations of his grace. 
Ah, who can estimate the valae of each a life, or 
the blessedness in reserve for those who have thus 
laid up treasure in heaven! The other possessed 
beauty, intellect, and influence; but how had these 
talents been perverted! They had all been laid on 



the altar of fashion and worldly dnplay. And when 
Death summoned her away, all was darkness and 
despair. 

Are you, dear reader, in the bloom of youth? and 
do you bend in adoration at the same empty shrine? 
Does the feuKsinating delusion of the gay and fiish- 
ionable world wholly possess your mind? and have 
you no apprehensions for the future? Pause, and 
reflect for a moment! Y09 hold your existence by 
a frail tenure— you may die early; and sad will it 
be, if, like Julia, you are unprepared. 

It is far from pleasant to give such a gloomy col- 
oring to a picture of real life, as I have given Jalia. 
But it is "truth, stranger than fiction," that such 
instances of defective and injudicious training oc- 
\ eui^-«o melancholy in their results. I have always 
considered Julia a victim to the artificial influences 
of fashionable society. Had she, like Eveline, been 
nurtured, in the sanctuary of childhood, with prayer, 
and taken her impressions for life from the controll- 
ing influences of sanctified parental example — had 
her mother instilled into her heart principles of vir- 
tue and religion, instead of vanity and dissipation, it 
might have been very different with her in the last 
hour of life. O, that every mother would learn the 
influence she pos sesse s in molding the habits and the 
life of her daughter! 

In contrasting the life and death of these two in- 
dividuals, the consequences of their course should 
not be forgotten. Who can estimate the woes re- 
sulting from a course like that of Julia's! Who 
does not turn from her death-bed with a shudder, 
and exclahn, "Let me die the death of the right- 
eoBs!" But remember the sweet peace which sup- 
ported Eveline, in the hour of death, belongs only to 
those in whose hearts 

** Heavenli own frsees sbine." 
Religion alone can bestow that peace, and insure the 
joys of heaven. Mark with what dignity and grace 
she fulfilled all the duties and relations of life! The 
close of such a life could hardly fail to be serene 
and bright. O, may you be led to pursue the same 
path — ^to imitate those virtues which invested her 
with such attractions! And when your short pil- 
grimage here below is at an end, may you be pre- 
pared to enjoy with her that perfect felicity prom- 
ised to the righteous in the glorious assembly of 
sainti and angels, and the "spirits of the just made 
perfect!" 



A STRANGE STORY. 
"Thekb were two sisters," says Dendy, "sleeping 
together during the illness of their broUier. One of 
these ladies dreamed that her watch, an old family 
relic, had stopped, and, on waking her sister to tell 
of this, she was answered by her thus: <Alas! I 
have worse to tell you: onr 6roCAer's kreaik Is also 
gittpped!* " And the prophecy was true. 
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SOVEREIGNTY OF LITERATURE. 

BT JOKV PBOO. JR. 

LITIK4TDBK exerts a eontroUin; power in the d«i- 
tiny of nationa. Its imperial epirit has held a icep- 
tre in every period of ite eziatence. In the early and 
wild ages of the world, ere thought receired its full 
authority, its dominion was limited; but, as civiiiza- 
tion moved onward in its exalting and enlightening 
inarch, thought obtained a higher supremacy, and 
truth secured more than regal power. And when 
that still nobler destiny, that awaits the advancing 
state of society, shall have arrived, then may we 
expect that an intelligent people will render more 
devoted homage to "tmtha that wake to periah 
never." 

Literature derives extensive sovereignty from per- 
petuating the memorials of national virtue and 
glory— from treasuring up the bright achievements 
of the past. There is a native impulse in man to 
worship the distinguished relics of a proud ancestry: 
the heart loves to bow with loyalty to the eminent 
genius of its own land. Thus our forefathers, from 
their graves, in an inspiring voice, speak to us the 
powerful dialect of the dead. The soul, pondering 
on the high results of former labor, feels an emotion 
kindred to that of Correggio, when, gaxing in rapture 
upon the works of the Roman.maaters, he exclaimed, 
« I, too, am a painter!" The strength of ancestral 
impressions is finely illustrated by the Scottish arms, 
when advancing against the firm columns of the tri- 
colored flag. Exulting in their hereditary valor, in 
the rush of triumph they sent up the shout, «Scot^ 
land for ever!" 

The elements of empire repose under the protec- 
tion of literature; and every nation may receive this 
bright inheritance of "hoary antiquity." 

Greece presents the most striking illustration (omit*- 
ting the literature of the Bible) of its sovereign pow- 
er. Her Homer wean the coronal of universal do- 
minion. For a time his mighty genius lay in the 
sepulchre, till Pisistntus, by collecting his poems, 
rolled away the stone, and he came forth in a glori- 
ous resurrection. On the ravival of his verws, the 
olive groves of Greece became vocal with their ma- 
jestic melody, patriotism girt on the sword with re- 
newed energy, and the laurel bloomed with renova- 
ted beauty upon the brow of the warrior. Statuary 
made its suUimest efforts to delineate his august im- 
ages, and their godlike presence, in marble, thronged 
the streets of Athens. And still Homer rules the 
soul. The noblest spirits have given to him willing 
adoration. Even the mighty Milton, on his lofty 
pilgrimage to the mount of God, lingered in the 
grove of Parnassus, and went up from the heights 
of Qlympus, in his ascent to the regions of eternal 
light It was from Greece that Rome, in the earlier 
period of its existence, derived most of the elements 



of literary f^ory; and it dkl little more than dig up 
the buried genius of Athenian strength, robing him 
with imperial purple. 

The dominion of Greece is sublime and noble. 
The distinguished essayist, Maoauley, speaks, in ref- 
erence to her, thus: "Her power is indeed manifest- 
ed at the bar, in the senate, in the field of battle, in 
the school of philosophy. But these are not her 
glory. Wherever literature consoles sorrow, or 
assuages pain— wherever it brings gladness to the 
eyes that iail with weakness and tean, and ache for 
the dark house and long sleep— there is exhibited in 
its noblest form the influence of Athens." 

While literature may exalt man, and lead him on 
to the fulfillment of the noble design of his exist- 
ence, it hath power to enslave him in the deepest 
degradation. Instead of its being the enthroned 
glory of virtue and truth, it may put on the diadem 
of vice and desolation. Beneath its deadly rule, 
France consigned the deathless elements of divinity 
in the mind of man to the grave; and, with an in- 
scription as awful as that of Atheos, inscribed by 
Shelley amkl the princely splendon of Alpine 
scenery, it engraved upon the tomb of the immor- 
tal spirit, <' Thou Shalt sleep for ever." 

Thus were they deecending to the repose of ever- 
lasting slumber, when Chateaubriand entered that 
grave-yard of the soul; and, proclaiming the truths 
of Christianity amkl the dismal i^oom, he awoke 
the eternal sleep of the soul, and started it on to its 
glorious destiny; and, by the lovely strangth of 
trut|i and the enchanting melody of his own style, 
he taught the vine-robed hills of France to exclaim 
to its sister hills, « There is a God!" 

It is sad, that so often the literary soveraign, who 
directs the &te of man for centuries, is deprived of 
the honon of his royal position while living. His- 
tory proclaims it to be the destiny of exalted thought 
and action, to be neglected by its own age. The 
culmination of the most lofty spirit seldom trans- 
pires during its pilgrimage on earth: this seene is to 
fall on the vision of the futura. Thus the terrible 
gloom of the Tuscan bard but alightly beclouded 
Heq>eria'8 shore; yet now it not only ovenahadows 
his native Florence, but, like a portending cloud, 
stratches over the world, beneath whose awful shade 
posterity trembles. 

The strangth of past literatura directs the futura. 
The genius of the dead, riaing from the grave of the 
ancient world, wrapped in the shrond of receding 
ages, in sepulchral tones admonishes the living. The 
patriarch of Grecian song still speaks in the groves 
of the Academy, and weaves the laural of Ionia 
around the harp of New England's bard. Christi- 
anity still weeps in beholding Socrates and Aristotle 
offering such exalted homage to an unknown Divin- 
ity. The garlands of Poesy, scattered by the hand 
of TasBO, linger in beauty upon the holy sepulehro. 
On the pages of Dante still burns the altar-fire of 
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belli and bloom tho flow«m of paradiw. Milfoa 
still strikes the lyre of heaTea; and he alone» in his 
blindness, dared to climb the heights of celestial 
song, till be caught the choral melodiss of the eter- 
nal anthems, and, in his godlike energy, chained his 
imperishable work to the throne of God. 

We leave unopened the pare pages of inspiration, 
whose sublime control has, and erer will eomlt man 
to his loftiest position, and wheee sway will become 
more mighty as man approaches to the Dinnity who 
created him. We will adore in silence the oracles 
of Heaven, in the revelations of their beauty and 
strength amid civil institutions and intelieetual prog- 
ress. We love to behold the holy writings, like an 
angel of light, leading philosophy back from its 
trembling passage to the tomb— to the feet of Jeens, 
and there teaching it the true theory of nature and 
existence. We listen with joy as its voice bids Poesy 
forsake the mythic groves and Italian soenery for 
the clime 

** Wbere goUsn fhUt mid abadowy blosKMns riUae, 
In fields immortal and in groves divine "— 

inviting it from Castalia's fount to the blooming 
banks of Siloa's brook, there to listen to the anfsis' 
song — 

<* We love 
The harp tbe monareh mineinl nrept;" 

and wonder not that 

** Dsvidii LTSs gnw mif htier than bis tlmnie.'' 
With awe we behold sacred hirtery returning far 
beyond the annals of antiquity, to the time when 
«6od dwelt alone, in the stillnees and solitude of his 
own eternity,*' and there startling us with tbe beau- 
ties of the new created earth. It comes on, dis- 
closing the intervention of a superhuman authority 
in the ascendency and decline of nations. Then 
proceeding still onward, it reveals the untold mys^ 
teries of the future; and, leaving the prophetic his- 
torian trembling in despair upon the verge of time, 
it enters the gate of eternity; and, after having con- 
versed with the ages that yet repose behind the 
throne of God, it proclaims endless bliss to those 
bowing to the soesre^gnly of the wobd or une, and 
perpetual anguish to those who reject its kahf db- 



CATARACT OF VELINO. 
Ovxa this cataract an iris arches from bank to 
bank, and its tints are unfading in the poet's immor- 
tal verse: 

"Ontbeveiffe, 
From Bide to aide beneatb the gUttsrinf mom. 

An Ilia aits amid tbe inlbrnal aofge. 
Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, onworn 
Ita Bteady dyes, while all around ia torn 
By tlie diatracted wateis, bean aerene 
Ita brilliant Imea with all their beama unahom, 
BeaembUng, mid the torture of the aoene. 
Love watching Madneai with onaltsrable mien.*' 
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'TwAS summer noon. A fair young girl 

Sat m the cooiing shade; 
The sephyrs sported mid the trees. 

Or with her ringlets play'd. 
The brooklet mnrm'ring at her feet. 

Just stayed to kiss the flowers 
Tliat fringed its banks, then hurried on. 

To ghMiden other bowMS. 
Close in the ba^ground, almost hid 

By trees and shrubs, was seen. 
In quiet beauty peeping forth, 

A cottage, painted green. 
It was a woodman's happy home: 

Though far from city din. 
And mkl the forest wide, he found 

'Twas just the home for him. 
His Mariette, his youth's fair bride. 
Still smiled contented by his ride; 

And though the rose of youth 
Had faded on her cheek, the grace 
Of dignity assumed its place; 

And love was there and tnitb. 

O it was very beautiful 
To hear that wedded pah*. 

With hands united on the head 
Of that young maiden fair, 

Aak for the blesriag of their God, 
In earnest, humble prayer. 

She was theb child, their only one: 
Mild, gentle as a dove. 

True piety lit up her eye. 
With pure and holy love. 

Had she within the giddy whiri 
Of fashion's circle nioved> 

Would she have been as beantifkil 
As in the home she lovedT 

Ah, no! she wae a forest flower, 
And in the sylvan dell. 

Beside the dancing rivulet. 
She was in truth a belle. 
Stranger, if wearied with the pride 

And selfishneas of men— 
If sKkness, ears, or want betide-* 
If friends prove felee when love is tried, 

Go seek that forest glen. 
Hast thou an eye for nature's charms? 

Her beauties never iail. 
Hast thou an ear to list the song 

Of warbling nightingale. 
When echoes every note prolongi 

Then seek that peaceful vale. 
There, not a murmur of dis tr e ss 

Is heard— no war or strife; 
E'en nature's ills seem sent to I 
O, theve is much of happiness 

In quiet, rural life! 
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This is the appellation giren by his eotempora- 
ries to Robert Sonthey, lata laureate of England. 
Nothing coold be more appropriately applied, since 
the life of the poet was one of nearly strict seclu- 
sion. Seldom did he leave his beautiful home at 
Keswick, and yet more seldom wss he seen by men, 
unless we except the lake tourists, who not unfre- 
qnently annoyed him with their intrusive visits. In 
a letter to one of his friends, he complains that he 
could never, take a sail on the waters of the Der- 
went, nor a ten minutes' evening walk, without 
being stared at by those who deemed a poet some 
outlandish animal. 

From these and other ciicumstances, Dr. Sonthey 
has been accused of pride and hauteur. Mr. Hewitt 
calls him a monk and a bigot — the laudator of crime, 
tyranny, and carnage. These, to be sure, are epi- 
thets neither gentlemanly nor Christian. They have 
no foundation whatever in truth, and are nothing 
more than the ebullitions of a mean and vulgar 
spirit, which delighlB in defaming the character of 
others. Mr. Howiit knew full well, in writing his 
sketch of Robert Southey, that he was throwing 
dirt, without provocation, upon the poet: else, tak- 
ing a double aim, from some pique at the poet's 
widow, he thought to shoot a poisoned pin-point at 
the heart of the living through the memory of the 
dead; either of which things argues a state of mind 
the most detestable. 

The poet, we must acknowledge, was naturally 
reserved, and his pursuits tended to make him moie 
so. In this particular be resembled his intimate 
friend Cowper. He was a lover of solitade. His 
chosen retreat was his library, ajpd bis never-failing 
friends the books and wcurks of other men. Of these 
he himself says: 

" Wlicn ditappointmtiit'a Miter itiaff 
Inflictf its keen and tort'ring nnait. 
And lorrow, with its raven wing, 

O'ersbades tbe sunshine of my heart- 
When friends are false, or cold and chill, 

I tnm to them my everj thougbt, 
And half farwet e^sb eartbljr ill-- 
Deceit alone in books is not'' • 

To the last he retained his old afiection for books. 
His library was his favorite haunt; and there, for 
hours, woaU he sit and converse with the spirits of 
men whose bodies were slumbering in the graTo* 

But now Southey, too, is slumbering there. Tbe 
poet, the philosopher, the historiau, is dead. He fell 
the victim of insanity. For two long yean he Uvad 
with a " brain worn out." 

** Tbe fBTTent spirit, working out its way. 
Fretted the puny body to decay, 
And o'er-informed its tenement of clay.** 

"There was no flashing up of the taper before 
death," observes an intimate friend— << no lucid 
Vol. VII —34 



moment; but, during his life, he had made the great 
preparation, and hope illuminated (he faces of all 
who gazed on him when he died. I saw him borne 
to his narrow home, in the lonely little grave-yard, 
across which Grasmere church flings its shadow. 
His son followed him. So did Wordsworth; and 
never was the gmndeur of majestic and solemn grief 
portrayed in stronger character, than on his thought- 
ful countenance, as he followed his brother baid to 
the narrow house. His feelings were evidently too 
deep for tears." Yes, the poet is gone; but 

He is not dead ; be breathes tbe air 
In worlds beyond the star-lit sky^ 

Some far-oir, heaven-bom land, where 
Man, arrived, no more shall die. 
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It was a favorite dogma of the ancient Stoics, 
that pain is no evil; and, in the analysis of human 
character and conduct, we find this to be true. A 
higher faith than the philosophy of the Stoic, teaches 
us to glory in tribulation, through which our being 
becomes clothed with those virtues which invigorate 
and exalt the soul, and are the necessary prepara- 
tives for a state of peace and Uessedneas. 

When we would single out, from among the ele- 
vated and distinguished, those whom wo admire and 
venerate, we are compelled to select those who have 
preserved the light of the spirit brilliant and un- 
dimmed amidst the darkeet gatherings of anguish. 
Romance catches this living truth, and the glory of 
the imagined hero fades away so soon as the elements 
of danger and adversity repose in quiet, successful 
fortune. Like the steamer which pants and strug- 
gles to be free, and, with gathered strength, shoots 
forth like a thing of life over its element and toward 
its destiny, the human soul, for the same end, meets 
a repression here and there — ^is frustrated in its 
projects and disappointed in its success. We ask, 
why these shackles? why this trial of strength? But 
have we, for our priceless lading, the wealth of virtue? 
Have we gained that wealth of spirit which will ena- 
ble us to leave the vain good of the thronging world 
in the distance, and triumphantly mount the tossing 
billows, and grapple with the giant of the tempest? 

Tind and bereft ones! be assured that, in your 
trial, you are not mocked and put to shame, but 
tested ajid purified<-4hat, in your bereavement, you 
are not to be shorn of strength, and left disconso- 
late; but power will be perfected in weakness, and 
the brightest effulgence will shine forth at the close 
of the gloomiest night. 

In these trials the soul is not passive— it is active; 
and this fortitude will bring tributes of richest treas- 
ures to the heart. Sufi*ering has been the portion of 
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the human heart ever since toil was made the condi- 
tion of man's temporal life. The floodgate was 
lifted, and tears from the great fountains of sorrow 
swept like a spring-tide over the fiiirest interests of 
humanity. We look into the depths of our own ex- 
perience, and, in the abandance of our selfishness, 
forget that there have existed, in all ages and condi- 
tions, hearts that have felt as keenly the touches of 
sorrow, that have been as burdened by the weight of 
woe, as our own. There have existed spirits who 
have been crushed by the malevolence of a cold, re- 
pellent world; but, like the rose, the fragrance of 
their worth rises sweeter and purer from the ruth- 
less destruction of their bloom. 

Everywhere, in our daily walks, the gray locks 
and the furrowed brow of age, the bitter anguish 
limned upon the cheek of youth, the disappointment 
mingling with the prattle of infancy, the shadows on 
the most sunny countenance, and the wasting of the 
most noble frame, warn us that there can be no ex- 
emption from this stem law of our being. What! 
are not they from whose eyes beam the fire of ge- 
nius, on whose heads repose the chaplet of honor 
and fame, around whom glitter the insignia of roy- 
alty? — must they, too, gather glory and strength from 
Bufiering? Yes; for nature here knows no favor- 
ites. The pride of intellect and the conceit of ig- 
norance, the exalted and the lowly, must submit to 
this fiery trial of spirit. 

In the narrative of the heart's sufferings, we ev- 
erywhere find the portraiture of anguish too exqui- 
site to be removed by earthly cordials. On every 
page is the record of some heart, in its weariness 
and exhaustion, longing for a lifeless sleep, but to 
whom death was as a "locked and treasured thing." 

The prolonged and bitter trials of woman's sus- 
ceptible nature have not been unrecorded. Often 
does the smothered flame consume unseen, rather 
than betray its wasting existence; and while we see 
the grief that pours itself away in weeping, our na- 
ture may have known the deep-struck sorrow that 
refuses tears. 

But we rejoice that, although some have yielded 
in weakness, many have bravely struggled with their 
woes, and gained the palm of victory. Poverty, dis- 
tress, and misfortune, have reared themselves like a 
wall around their habitations; but even from these 
humble spots have loomed bright examples of truth 
and virtue. Others, from the mysterious depths of 
their own being, have brought those priceless gems, 
whose brightness and beauty have delighted our 
hearts, and we in our enjoyment forget the toil un- 
dergone to obtain them. 

«« They learned in MiflTering what they taught in song.** 

In an age of antiquity, a mendicant bard wan- 
dered over the hills and vales of his native land, 
singing, for the pittance of charity, strains which 
have since entranced a listening world. And per- 
haps he little thought, while those songs were passing 



from mouth to mouth, that his labor was planting 
in eastern soil a shrub whose roots the rough storms 
of centuries should fasten, and give to it might, and 
growth, and wide-spreading shadow, till pilgrims of 
all ages should delight to pay their devotions upon 
this spot. 

One of the greatest heroes that ever lived was 
pierced with a sword while in contest with an ene- 
my, and, prostrate, refused to withdraw the weapon 
from the wound till victory was declared by his 
army; but when the triumphant shout rang over 
the host, he cried, « It is now your Epaminondas is 
born, who diet in so much glory." 

An Athenian of great private and public virtue, 
who stood unmoved amidst the fickleness and treach- 
ery of his countrymen, was asked, when led to death, 
for some message to his son. *< TtU Atm," he said, 
\ with a magnanimity that was no creation of the mo- 
ment, "to forget ihi$ tnjtrry of the AMeni0iis." 

The early home of "Jerusalem's poet" was in 
the splendor of palaces; but, at the command of a 
tyrant, he was cast forth into penury, and inmiured 
in the dungeon's gloom; and, at last, when that 
brow, which no garland of honor could grace, so 
entwined was it with the fadeless chaplet it had wo- 
ven for itself, was about to receive the "laureate 
crown," the dark cypress waved over his remains, 
and his tried but purified spirit plumed its flight for 
that land where suffering is unknown. 

England boasts of one who tuned his harp to so 
godlike imaginings, that they seemed the language 
of beatific visions. But how much that blind poet 
suffered! Yet, in his mental and physical agonies, 
in social and civil convulsions, he was "majestic in 
the patience of his spirit," enduring unmoved the 
violence of the storm, and ever faithful to his God 
and his country. * 

There was one, a few centuries ago, whose char- 
acter was the ofipring of the tempest; and he had 
the secret of the power which could control it; so 
that, while standing forth in the centre of the world's 
I hostilities, he challenges the host of enemies in the 
name of truth. And hither, to this earnest contest, 
every trembling spirit may be pointed as to one of 
the greatest examples of courage and strength in 
opposing error. 

Look into the cold gloom of that solitary prison, 
and mark the wan inmate— an exile from the world— 
a recluse from its associations. But in that loneli- 
ness there is a trial which purifies and elevates the 
spirit; and soon the captive directs the world to a 
pilgrim''who may guide the soul in a shining, up- 
ward progretB to the society of heaven, and to a rest 
in the bosom of its God. 

The wise man reasoning of immortality over his 
poisoned cup, the hero with his three hundred brave 
comrades making his willful sacrifice in the foce of 
a sure destruction, the noble patriot yielding himself 
to the most horrid death rather than barter the 
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welfare of his coantry — ^Rome, with countleBS oth- 
en, are magnanimouB instances of aablime endur- 
ance. 

But if we urge our way into the hosts of those 
who have been "more than conqoerore," and be- 
hold the calm majesty, the heavenly patience with 
which they safier, 

** And there, while o'er the gasping bretst 
The last keen tortore stole. 
With the high watchword of the skies. 
Went forth the sainted sool," 

we shall see the highe$t exemplification and end of 
the trial of the human spirit. 

Is this deep, this universal suffering an inexplica- 
ble mystery? No! The pen of Inspiration traces, 
in vivid truth, the anguish the soul cannot avoid, but 
faithfully depicts the beauty and excellency of meek 
and lowly acquiescence under the will of a higher 
and wiser energy, the glorious release at last, and 
the regenerate, spiritualized, and new-living ascent 
in purity and brightness, to the home of its nativity, 
where "the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary find eternal rest.*' 

Though One infinitely wise and kind has destined 
us to painful trials, his watch-care is over the pro- 
cess, that the spirit shall be purified from all base- 
ness, and prepared to image forth his own perfection. 
The tender shrub, trained, in the nursery of the hot- 
house, to a rapid but feeble growth, can onl^ live 
under the florist's care; but the oak, as it stretches 
upward, exposed to the fury of the tempest, seeks its 
unaided support far in its native soil, and stands firm 
and unshaken. Thus the soul, only when tossed and 
tried in merciless suffering, is able to develop the far- 
reaching depth of its being, its towering strength, 
its spreading capacities. 

It is not the gilded bauble buoyantly floating over 
the surface which is eagerly desired and highly val- 
ued, but the pearl that lies hid in the chambers of the 
deep, and demands, for its possession, the tried skill 
and toilsome labor. Thus must the priceless virtues 
of the heart be found. 

It is not the rough, unhewn block, perchance 
thrown in our pathway, but the invaluable gem pol- 
ished and fitted by the agency of the most severe 
instruments, which the heavenly King will place in 
lustre and glory in the diadem of. a brightening im- 
mortality. 

If these are truths— if such be the wise arrange- 
ment with which the Creator has invested the being 
of every one— if this is the ordeal of the human 
spirit, and this its unspeakable result, shall we not 
listen to the language of one of our sweetest poets, 
as the voice of a brother spirit whispering encour- 
agement and pointing to triumph? 

" O fear not in a world like this I 
And thou ehalt know, ere long, 
Know how rablime a thing it is 
To soff^r and be itrong." 
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The thrilling scenes in the drama of redemption 
were drawing to a close. Immanuel, the true God- 
Man, had spent his whole life in traversing the land 
of Judea, pouring joy and consolation into the hab- 
itations of the sorrowing and distressed. At his ap- 
proach disease had fled, at his voice the dumb had 
spoken and the deaf heard, and, in obedience to his 
command, the gloomy grave had restored its pale 
inhabitant to life. His sympathetic heart was full 
of the work he had to do. His presence had hal- 
lowed all Judea, and made it "Holy Liand;" for 
there was scarcely a stream that had not drunk his 
tears-— a vale that had not heard the music of his 
voice— 4t mountain upon which he had not stood and 
invoked blessings upon a fallen race — nor an un- 
godly city over which he had not wept. But his 
mission was now nearly accomplished. From those, 
of his own kindred, whom he came to redeem, he 
had suffered the most bitter persecution — the most 
deadly hatred, and now, that his hour was at hand, 
his " soul was exceeding sorrowful, even unto death." 

Alone, at midnight's melancholy hour, the Son of 
God retires to'pray. His chosen cowatchera, Peter, 
James, and John, had fallen asleep, and none, save 
his Father, saw the deep agony, in which he " fell 
on his £ice, and prayed, saying, O, my Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me! Neverthe- 
less, not as I will, but as thou wilt." No voice 
spoke an answer to his petition — no sound broke the 
dread stillness of the hour — ^no rey of light relieved 
the terrible gloom of Gethsemane's garden. "He 
went away again the second time, and prayed, say- 
ing, O, my Father, if this cup may not pass away 
from me except I drink, thy will be done." Now 
heavier seemed the mountain load of earth's accu- 
mulated crimes, and blacker hung the cloud of wrath 
above the Savior's head. No pen can describe the 
agony of that hour; for the mind cannot conceive 
of that agony which dissolves the human frame, and 
sends life's current through the pores of the skin. 
Inspiration tells us humanity failed him, and " angels 
came and ministered unto him." The cup might 
not pass, and angels and Divinity girded him for the 
final hour. That hour had come. The traitor Ju- 
das — ^who, in private, had listened to his Savior's 
blessed teachings — to whom the " mysteries of the 
kingdom of God" had been revealed — ^who, with 
him, had proclaimed throughout Judea's land the 
Gospel of the new and everlasting covenant — ^lured 
by a few pieces of silveri and blinded by the evil 
one, approached him, and, while the bloody sweat of 
Gethsemane's awful struggle was upon his brow, 
with a kiss betrayed him into the hands of his ene- 
mies. Knowing that his hour had come, he permit- 
ted himself to be led away to pass a mock trial, and 
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to be condemned by bribed judges upon suborned 
testimony. And ao malignant was the hatred of his 
judges and the people against him, their only true 
Friend, that when Pilate, finding no cause of death 
in him, would have released him, with maddened fury 
they shouted, « Away with him!" "On us and our 
children be his blood!" *' Crucify him! cwcifthim!" 
From these cries there was no appeal; for they were 
the cries of an infuriate mob; and the fiend of the de- 
ceitful human heart hild become so furiously aroused, 
that nothing would appease its hellish appetites but 
the blood of its innocent victim. The enraged pop- 
ulace rushed upon and seized him, crowned with 
thorns, and clad in mocis purple, and led him forth 
to the death of the cross. 

How often have the scenes of that hour passed be- 
fore my mind! Blowly and toil-worn, the Savior of 
mankind ascends the Mount of Calvary, upon which 
he is to atone for the sins of the whole world. 
Around him are gathered those whose hearts know 
no pity. His disciples have all fled. None of his 
former friends, save a few women, into whose hearts 
he had poured the joys of heaven, linger near him. 
** Despised and rejected of men,'* '* smitten of God 
and afflicted," without a murmur he suffers himself 
to be stripped of his vesture, and placed upon the 
shameful cross, while, with blow after blow, the 
driven nails pierce bis quivering flesh. Between two 
crucified thieves they erect his- cross. Calvary's 
brow grows dark, the sun wraps his beams in the 
garb of mourning, and darkness mantles the earth. 
No guardian angels, as in Gethsemane's garden, 
hover near to minister unto him. Alone, he must 
tread the wine-press of the Almighty's wrath, and 
in hU naked bosom must be sheathed the sword of 
divine Justice. Three hours of dreadful agony hangs 
the Son of God upon the rugged tree, while men, 
with the hearts of fiends, insultingly upbraid him 
from below, and legions of fallen angels from the 
regions of darkness throng the afr to consummate 
what man in his blind depravity has begun — ^ihe 
death of the Savior of the world. Deserted by man, 
attacked by fiends, and forsaken of God, his start- 
ling cry rings out upon the air: « My God! my God! 
why hast thou forsaken me?" Sinking beneath the 
burden of the world's sins, the Son of man bows his 
head; but, with the strength of the redeeming God, 
he binds our sin-poUuted earth by the chain of his 
atonement to the throne of Jehovah; and while the 
world trembles beneath the earthquake's giant tread, 
and the rocks rend, the graves open, and the vail of 
the temple is rent in twain, he grasps the pillars of 
Satan's empire, and drags them with him to the dust, 
and cries, with his expiring breath, " It is pinishbd! 

IT IB riNIBHED!" 

'Tib done! The contest had been terrible— the 
victory was decisive; for Jehovah- Jesus had " opened 
up a new and living way." 

As yet, however, the triumph appeared but partial. 



The Savior was dead — the tomb contained his body. 
The moral universe was still bung in gloom, lit with 
no light, save that of hope, which now lingered about 
the cross and tomb of Jesus. Two days— of anxi- 
ety and doubt— of hope and fear— had passed away, 
and no consolation. Faith began to grow weak- 
hope began to fail— and the wicked Jews began to 
triumph. But, just as the light of the third day be- 
gran to dawn upon our sorrowing earth, and just as 
the Roman guard were about to proclaim the Savior 
an impostor, the resplendent glory of the upper 
world burst upon and smote them as dead men— an 
earthquake shook the slumbering world, and lHt>ke 
the seal of the sepulchre, and Immannel, having 
placed amid the tomb's dark recesses the wreath of 
immortalitYf burst its bars, and rose in full triumph 
over death and the grave. 

How startling, how brilliant, how glorioiis was 
that triumph of the Redeemer over the tomb! 
Since the earth had drunk the blood of murdered, 
though innocent Abel, the grave had been clad in 
terror. Few had learned how to die. Mankind 
feared death, not because they loved life, but be- 
cause they dreaded the tomb. But now the tomb 
was robbed Of its terror. Jesus had risen, and '* be* 
gotten the world again to a lively hope." Human- 
ity had triumphed over the grave, and received an 
earnest of that full triumph that shall take piaoe, 
whe^God's last trump shall call the sleeping myr- 
iads of earth from their dusty beds, and for ever 
destroy the power of death. 

How consoling this triumph to the Christian! 
Death shall have no power over his body. The 
same God that so triumphantly rose from the tomb 
as triumphantly "ascended up on high, led captivity 
captive," and placed humanity upon the throne of 
universal dominion. The same God has pledged 
himself to bring his ransomed ones to "Zion with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads." Than, 
child of God, heir of glory, despond not in the hour 
of conflict: '* As Christ has overcome, so shaU yon 
overcome." In your hours of deepest afiSliction, 
angels shall hover near; for "are not alt the angels 
of God ministering spiriti to those who are heiis of 
salvation?" Look up! Death has been conquered— 
the grave has been robbed of its terror. To yon 
death is but the topmost round in the ladder Jacob 
saw — the thin vail that hides the glories of the upper 
worid— *<the gate to endless joys." Then, stand- 
ing, in ftiney, or in faith, on that highest round— be* 
yond the thin vail — at the very entrance of heaven's 
gate, in triumph sing: 

*• O, who would live alwajr, away firom bis God- 
Away ftom yon heaven, that blinftil abode. 
Whore the riven of plesMre flow o'er the bright plains 
And the noontide of glory eternally reiipis— 
Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet, 
Their Bavior and brethren transported to greet. 
While the anthems of pleasure nnceaslngly roll, 
And the anile of the liord Is the feast of the sool I** 
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"Why/' says Ossian, "shouldst thou build thy 
ball, son of the win^ days? Thoo lookest from 
thy towen to-day: yet a few years, and the blast of 
the desert comes: it howls in the empty court, and 
whistles around thy half- worn shield.*' 

The thought of the grave has been, in all ages, 
and to all men, at least, an object of the deepest so- 
lemnity, if not the wildest terror. There have been 
some among the uncivilized nations, that looked 
upon its flowery turf and enduring monuments, 
BMiningly, without a murmur, or any degree of 
anxiety; but it was rather the calmness of despair, 
than the quiet of the mind reposing upon something 
higher than itself. Pride caused the Indian to fold 
his blanket closely around him, and await firmly the 
dread Unknown, who would carry him, soul and 
body, to the spirit land. Fear, lest his God should 
wreak terrible vengeance upon him, is the actuating 
principle within the Asiatic, when he throws himself { death. She bad never professed faith in Christ; but 



under the wheels of the car of Juggernaut. 

Do yon ask, « Why this fear?" It is because the 
eternal aspirations of our souls, stamped with im- 
mortality, and grasping at the incomprehensible sub- 
stance, shrinks back from the contact of the cold 
earth and its devouring worms. The grave is terri* 
ble, because it is a mystery which the reason of man 
and the study of nature has never fethomed. As 
Shakspeare has said, ** It is the bourne from whence 
no traveler has returned;" or, in the more beautiful 
and stately language of the Bible, « As the cloud Is 
consumed and vanished away, so he that goeth down 
to the grave shall come up no more. He shall re- 
turn no more to his house: neither shall his place 
know him any more." 

It was given to the Christian religion to dispel 
these doubts that Harrow the soul to despair. Even 
yet a deep mist hangs around the grave; but it is 
the golden and purple hues of an autumnal sunset, 
rather than the murky fog by which it was 'formerly 
enveloped. To the good man there is hope in death, 
and the grave is the vestibule to the paradise of God, 
where it shall be forgotten in a most glorious existence. 
Many of our poets have written beautifully on 
the grave, particularly Bryant and Montgomery. 
The lines of the former are always present to us 
when our minds revert to this subject, passing before 
us with a prophet-like grandeur, that reminds us of 
those who wrote by inspiration of God. 

** 80 live, that when thy mimmoii8 come to Join 
The fBaamSFable earavan that mores 
To that mysterkmi raahn, where each shall take 
Hit chamber in the silent balls of death, 
Thoo go not, like the qaairy dave, at night. 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, iuitain*d and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave. 
Like one that draws the drapery of his couch 
Abeul him and lies down to plessant 



It was a lovely day in April. Here and there yon 
might have seen a light cloud floating on the breeae. 
The sun had looked forth, and caused all vegetation 
to spring up and grow. The birds were singing 
sweetly. The little rivulets had broken their icy 
fetters, and now, entirely free, were rolling on to 
join the majestic river, and thence to the mighty 
ocean. O, it was bright and beautiful without, but 
darkness and gloom pervaded the minds of those that 
stood around the bed of the dying Lucy. She was 
what the world calls a good girl. Always ready to 
relieve the wants of the needy whenever slie had it 
in her power, she had endeared herself to all around 
her. But thirteen short months bad, with rapid 
flight, hurried away into eternity since she stood be- 
foije us a youthful bride; but these had changed the 
and now she lies npon a bed of aflUction — of 



: O the world had charms for her, which drew her 
from her Savior, and she had lived in a backalidden 
state for some years; and now that she ia afflicted, 
she is destitute of the comfort she so much needs. 
O, that was a trying time. I well remember the 
anxiety that sat on every &ce. We felt that she 
was just on the borders of eternity; and O we 
feared, greatly feared, though none expressed it, that 
she was not ready to go. Her houia on earth were 
almost ended, and we had gathered around her to 
catch her dying words, while our prayers ascended 
to God for a brighter evidence of her acceptance 
with him to be made manifest unto her. We had 
strong hopes for this; for we knew tliat she earnestly 
desired and prayed for it While we thus watched 
beside her dying couch, all at once her countenance 
changed, and she seemed better. She called os all 
around her, and exhorted as to meet her in heaven. 
Tlien her conntenance lit up with a heavenly smile, 
such as illuminates the Uee of angels. She ex- 
claimed, ** Blessed Jesus 1 peace! love! union!" &c., 
and her immortal part took its flight to the paradise 
of God. Happy spirit, though the body which thou 
once didst inhabit now molders in the grave, it is free 
from snfliering, and thou art happy. But when the 
trumpet of God shall sound, the grave shall give up 
what it now contains, and soul and body shall bear 
the glorious imago of God for ever and for ever. 



CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY. 

*'Tin responsibilities of a Christian profession," 
says Dr. Olin, " so often feared and shunned as in- 
tolerable burdens, under the pressure of which we 
are likely to make a disgraceful iall, ought rather 
to be invited as safeguards and helps to the working 
out of our salvation." 
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MoRAOy tlie miser, had accumulated a princely 
fortane. His soul, contracted within the narrow 
sphere of sordid selfishness, never recognized a 
brotherhood in his fellow-beings. As if exempt 
from the common attributes of humanity, the social 
virtues were discarded from his creed, and found 
no resting-place in his bosom. Deeply were his 
schemes laid for the consummation of his purposes; 
and Mammon, propitious to his prayers, conferred 
upon him unbounded affluence, in the contempla- 
tion of which he looked with chilling disdain on 
those whose destiny was cast in the humble walks 
of life. His actions seemed to say: 

** What if a poor man? natore*k refuss— chaff, 
Blown by the winds of heav*n, in sportive mood. 
He'f like a man a bandred yean of age, 
Tottering without a aUff on which to lean.** 

The kindly feelings of hnmanity-^the reciprocal du- 
ties of human beings — the holy impulses of unper- 
verted and generous natures, never exercised their 
controlling influence over his heart He stood alone, 
a man among a thousand, possessing the exterior of his 
species, but nothing more. His was the heart of the 
tiger — the soul of the fiend, unsoftened by age, and 
unmodified by circumstances. No form of human 
suffering elicited from him the look of pity or the tear 
of compassion. The widow might hopelessly pine 
away, the orphan die with hunger, death, in its most 
appalling forms, send thousands to their long home, 
and mourners go about the streets, bewailing the loss 
of friends, <* beloved in happier days," while Ae, un- 
touched with the feelings of commiseration, watched 
every opportunity to take advantage of the widow, 
the orphan, and those whose cup was unmingled 
poverty. Often, when importuned to relieve tbe 
wants of the distressed, by imparting timely aosist- 
•nce to them, he petulantly replied, that, were it not 
for the advantages he derived from society, for the 
purpose of amassing wealth, he would rather be the 
sole inhabitant of some distant isle, where, undis- 
turbed by applications for charity, he could spend 
the remainder of his days, in counting over his im- 
mense treasures, and in paying unceasing homage 
to the object of his worship. On one occasion, hav- 
ing been unusually successful in the accomplishment 
of his designs, he retired to his chamber, and there, 
in the following language, communed with his dis- 
honest gains: 

** How picelous is tfaia sight 1 And had these eyei. 
From iallammalion, wept these twenty yean, 
This sight bad cured them, as by magic charm. 
And when my eyes are failing fast in death. 
And vision is imperfect, then will I 
Call fi>r these shining gods, and bid them, O, 
A long farewell I This key by death alone 
Bhall drop, unnsed by me I And when I mutt 
Pa» through the valley and the shades of death. 
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(If ]iesv*n is ps(V*d with goldO «mm WCOI bright, 

Direct me to a glittering heap in heav'n I 

My eye I*U not lift up to Him that sits 

High thron*d in blin, bat call hMgoU my godr 

Morad, having thus performed his evening devo* 
tions, with intensity of feeling, retired to his bed, 
on which he revolved, in his mind, new achemee for 
the accumulation of wealth. The last words he ut- 
tered, when falling to sleep, were, '*Gold! goldl'* 
After he had fallen asleep, he fancied himself hur- 
ried, by some invisible power, into a region of dark- 
ness indescribably dreary. While, horror stricken, 
he was fearfully contemplating his condition, he be- 
held, approaching him, a spirit of terrific aspect. 
Morad, trembling, inquired his mission. «I am," 
said the spirit, « the angel of death, and have come 
to summon thee to leave, for ever, thy earthly pos- 
sessions, and be an inhabitant of another world.*' 
This said, he touched Morad with his sceptre, and 
suddenly the soul, affrighted, issued forth upon its 
boundless voyage. lU first perception was— inter- 
minable darkness! Onward and onward was Morad, 
in his silence, compelled to follow his guide. After 
a lapse of some time, the conductor thus addressed 
Morad: 

<'As thou didst, in the other world, voluntarily 
alienate thyself from a participation in the common 
sympathies of mankind, and didst slight the institu- 
tions ordained by God; and, moreover, as thou didst 
petulantly wish a place remote from society, thou 
shalt now have thy desire. Look at me! hear me! 
I am the last being whose form thou shalt see — 
whose voice thou shalt hear. Here, in perpetual 
darkness and silence, thou shalt wander alone! 
Thou hast rejected society, and society now justly 
rejects thee." This said, the spirit spread its dark- 
ened wings and disappeared. Indescribable were the 
feelings of Morad. Casting his eyes around on im- 
measurable darkness, he exclaimed, in the writhings 
of agony, " I am oZone/" But no voice responded 
to the wailings of the doomed spirit. Even the 
echoes of those wailings might have mitigated the 
intensity of his sorrow, but no responsive echoes 
were heard! Thus surrounded with darkness and 
silence, Morad reflected, bitterly, on the cause of 
his misery; and, wherever he was, in that indefina- 
ble region of despair, he was haunted with the recol- 
lection of the contempt with which he had treated 
the social relations, and also with the remembrance 
of his avarice, which had seen, with one ^rlance, and 
accomplished, with one stroke, the uUixnatum of his 
desires. Sometimes he would seem to fly thousands 
and thousands of miles through the illimitable soli- 
tudes of night. «0!" he exclaimed, "were I but 
permitted to return to earth, I would joyfully recog- 
nise the social order, by distributing my ample for- 
tune among the suffering thousands of my fellow- 
beings. But now, alas! I am doomed to be here 
forever— oioiie/" As he uttered the fearful word. 



A MOONLIGHT RIDE ON THE PRAIRIES. 
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"alono!** he awoke, trembling, as did tlie impioua 
king when the invisible Hand had written upon the 
wall, f<Thoa art weighed in the balance, and art 
found wanting.'* 

When Morad appeared in hie funily, his eounte* 
nance was greatly altered, and grief sat gloomily 
conspicuous on his featured. Calling several of his 
servants, he gave orders to invite to his house, on a 
certain day, the widow, the fatherless, the "poor, 
the maimed, the halt, and the blind." The time 
having arrived, many were present, not only of the 
poor, but also of the rich. Morad arose, with a voice 
tremulous from mental agony, and said: "Friends 
and neighbors, no doubt you are curious to know 
why, by my invitation, you are here to-day. I will 
try to satisfy your curiosity. I have been, as you 
all know, through life, accumulating wealth, regard- 
less of the dictates of justice, or the sentimenti of 
humanity. Determined to accomplish my purpose, 
I disregarded all the ordinary means to rescue me 
from a course of conduct shamefully debasing to a 
being stamped with immortality. Unalarmed by the 
thunders of Sinai, unmoved by the winning accents 
of mercy from Calvary, with my ears closed and 
my eyes shut to the touching appeals of suffering 
humanity, <my steps had well-nigh taken hold on 
hell.' But it pleased the Almighty, in the visions of 
the night, to awaken me to a sense of my perilous 
condition. I dreamed that I was doomed, ^ilane, 
eternally, to darkness and silence, because I had de- 
spised the order of Providence, and looked with 
proud contempt on those whose station, in point of 
wealth, was inferior to mine. I am now heartily 
sorry for my sins, and could weep for ever for my 
transgressions. Conscious that I cannot merit heav- 
en by alms-giving, yet, touched with keen remorse 
for past ofienses, I have invited my poor neighbors 
here to-day, that I may relieve, in some degree, my 
burdened conscience, by doing my duty." Thus 
saying, Morad, out of his immense treasures, re- 
lieved, unostentatiously, the poor and the needy, 
and caused the widow's heart to sing for joy. " Hav- 
ing thought upon his ways, and turned his feet to 
the testimonies of the Almighty, he made haste and 
delayed not to keep his commandments." After this 
Morad lived many days, and was actively engaged 
iu every good word and work. 



CHfiERFULNESS. 
It is a very common circumstance to confound 
cheerfulness with mirth. They are things, however, 
widely different. The former is a habit, the latter a 
mere act of the mind. The one is fixed and perma- 
nent, the other short and transitory. Mirth is the 
gleam of lightning, that breaks through the darkness 
of the storm, giving a brilliant yet fitful light: cheer- 
fulness is the calm sunlight which continaally fills 
the mind with a deep and unbroken serenity. 



A MOONLIGHT BIDE ON THE PBAIBIE8. 

BT RIT. JOHK SAWZBZm 

*I HAVS thought the autumn of our climate the 
most pleasant season of the year. Nature appears 
to have exhausted her prolific energies, and to be 
gradually seeking repose. The sun has lost its 
glowing fervor, and the air its sultry and oppressive 
effect Nature is tinged with melancholy; but it is 
the melancholy that a noble mind courts rather than 
shuns. Its associations are *< mournfully pleasing." 
They act kindly upon the heart, and lift the soul, in 
the elevations of a refined and intelligent piety, to 
the infinite Creator. 

It was on one of the most beautiful days of this 
rich and interesting season, that I attended an after- 
noon appointment of my charge, after which I was 
pledged to attend a camp meeting some thirty miles 
distant By the time I was ready to start, the sun 
was sinking below the horizon, bearing that peculiar, 
red-like aspect common to the season. And the moon, 
" full-orbed," appeared in the opposite part of the sky. 
Consequently, the greater part of the distance was 
traveled in the night. Every thing seemingly con- 
tributed to make the ride pleasant and profitable. 
\ My own mind was calm and tranquil as the evening 
that was closing around me. I had just spent a 
profitable hour of devotion with beloved Christian 
brethren, and the lingeriugs of holy communion 
were still acting with favorable effect upon my spirit. 
I felt nothing but love for all mankind, and would, 
had it been in my power, have preached « Jesus and 
the resurrection" to the lowest fallen and the far- 
thest off of all that compose this world's guilty pop- 
ulation. Never did the necessity of religion to the 
dignity and happiness of man appear more cleariy 
evident, while the ability and willingness of Jesus 
to confer it appeared equally indubitable. I bad for 
my traveling companion one dear to my heart — ^the 
lamented, and by me never-to-be-forgotten Clipin- 
ger. Beloved youth! I had witnessed the chasten- 
ing of his soul when saddened with penitential grief. 
And at last, when deliverance came, while alone in 
his closet, with what delightful step and glowing 
countenance did he hasten to the parsonage, to com- 
municate the joyful tidings to one whom he knew 
took a lively interest in whatever related to his hap- 
piness. I took him into the Church, obtained him 
license to preach, and soon he was among the trav- 
eling ministry of the Church. His career was brief 
but brilliant As fkr as my knowledge extends, a 
young man of greater promise to the Church has 
never been admitted among us. Intelligent, afliible, 
unassuming, and breathing the sweetest spirit of 
piety, he presented religion in its loveliest forms, and 
won the hearts of even its enemies. His sun went 
down while it was yet day. But it set cloudless, to 
rise amid fuller manifestations of glory. John was 
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then by my side, booyant and healthful; and we 
alternalely talked and rang as we passed along. 
Nearly the whole route lay through the prairies. 
They apparently stretched out before us wide and 
interminable. The flowers, with which, in summer, 
they are enameled, had faded, or were concealed by 
the evening shades. But they had left their fra- 
grance behind, and, steeped in dew, shed gratefol 
odors upon the evening air. I have thought these 
Apparently boundless meadows of the west a striking 
emblem of the immensity of their Author, and of 
the eternity in which he dwells. I have frequently 
stood upon one of their own eminences, and looked 
in every direction for something to bound the pros- 
pect and define their limits. Not a tree nor even a 
shrub was to be seen: their vast undulations stretched 
nway, covered with herbage and flowers of every 
dye. I have seen the sun, goTgeous in glory, seem- 
ingly descend and drop down behind them, as, at sea, 
he apparently sinks to sleep in the ocean. At such 
times I have been forcibly reminded of the language 
of the prince of poets: 

*< Tboe are thy gloruHM worki. Parent of food. 
Almighty, thine this uniyenai fhune, 
Thai wondroiu fair: thyaelf how wondromi then! 
Unapeakable ! who sitt'at above these heav'na, 
To 08 invieible, or dimly teen 
In these thy lower worka; yet theae declare 
Thy goodnem beyond thought, and power divina." 
But it seemed, in the present instance, that Ihey had 
lost none of their magnificence by th^ absence of 
the <* king of day." The moon threw over them a 
mild and placid radiance, and tinged their suriace 
with a silvery hue. I thought it invested them with 
a solemn grandeur, congenial with their character, 
and clothed them with a mysterious and indefinable 
power. Who cleared these vast fertile plains? — how 
long have they remained in their present state?— 
what was the character of the generations once 
habiting them, and.rambling over their surface? — 
and will they ever again teem with inhabitants, and 
their awful stillness be broken with the voice of a 
multitude? were questions that instinctively rose to 
my lips. I had heard them answered by man, but 
was dissatisfied and doubtful. I listened for a reply 
from an unquestionable source, but listened in vain: 
it came not The words of the Psalmist occurred: 
« Be still and know that I am God." I obeyed; and 
silence and submission were eloquent. We traveled 
on— on, and seemed lost, though conscious of being 
in the right road. The feelings of the youthful dis- 
ciple at my side were frequently raised to ecstasy, 
and my own usual equanimity was, at times, happily 
disturbed. 

At length, after hours of inspiring moonlight 
scenery, and agreeable conversation, thought, and 
feeling, the 000 nd of a human voice was wafted 
to us by the gentle zephyrs of the night It pro- 
ceeded from the camp-ground. We were a consid- 
erable distance off; but the speaker possessed great 



vocal powers, and the night was stiU. As we miw 
nearer, the voice of melody rose aloft upon the yield- 
ing air, like the *< sound of many waters." Thejr 
were singing, with camp meeting fervor, one of the 
usual hymns for the occasion. We met with a warm 
greeting, and mingled with the worshipers. And it 
may be interesting to some of your readen to lean* 
that near one hundred souls were added to Imman- 
uel's troops at this meeting. 
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Anixv, my college hoars. 

With year happy sports and glee; 
Te are all like faded flowers — 

Ye shall bloom no more for me. 
The bark of life is waiting 

On that dark, stormy ocean, 
Where wind-toss'd waves and tempests 

Are but the sailor's portion. 

Adieu, ye halls of learning, 

Where I've passed full many a day: 
My heart is e'en now breaking, 

As I turn from you away. 
No more ihall my tread awaken 

An echo along your aisles — 
The cold, cold world is calling, 

With its smooth, deceptive smiles. 

Adiou, thou chapel altar. 

Where have knelt the young and fair. 
To lift their hearts to Heav'n, 

In many a lowly prayer. 
Beside thee I'll kneel no more. 

Nor list to those wild, sweet lays; 
Ye are things of mem'ry now — 

Ye are things of other days. 

Adieu, ye guides parental, 

Who've led me along the bowers 
Of holy, eternal truth, 

And cnll'd for me its flow'rs. 
Beyond the tomb may ye rest, 

And far brighter crowns receive 
Than glitter on brows of kings, 

Or fame and honor can give! 

And, O, must I bid aditui 

To ye of this brother band? 
God grant this one petition. 

To meet m a better land! 
When life's rude shocks are o'er— 

When its stormy sea is past, 
O, may we rest where never 

Shall be heard the howling bU»t! 
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SKETCH OF LAURA BRIDGMAN, 

TBE BLIND AMD DSAV MUTB. 



BT RXT, A. BTBTBMB, A. M. 



From the window of my home, in the vicinity of 
Boston, extends a beantifnl yiota, b'ke an avenue, 
through groves, over hills, across water, about 
three miles, to a noble edifice, which surmounts the 
heights at South Boston. Accompanied by a group 
of friends, I visited this structure the other day. I 
have repeatedly done so before, and at each time 
with increased delight. I need not inform you, Mr. 
Editor, who are so well acquainted with the topog- 
Vaphy of our beloved city, that it is the Perkins' In- 
stitution for the Blind, one of the most interesting 
of those charitable foundations for which Boston is 
distinguished. It stands on a commanding position, 
overlooking the fine scenery of the harbor and of all 
the adjacent country; but its greatest attraction is 
Within — the processes of instruction and training by 
which sight is, as it were, given to the blind, and an 
extinguished sense, the most important one of the five, 
is renewed, not, indeed, in the sunken sockets of the 
eyes, but in the very « finger ends.** One name 
alone has, for several late years, given an interest to 
this institution throughout the civilized world: the 
almost peculiar case of Laura Bridgman has at- 
tracted to it thousands of visitors, and excited the 
attention of scientific men in l>oth Europe and 
America. The annual reports of Dr. Howe, the 
eminent director of the asylum, are looked for with 
general expectation, from year to year, that the ex- 
traordinary development of this anomalously condi- 
tioned human spirit may be known. 

I have shared fully this curiosity ever since the 
first public announcement of her case, and have not 
only read with intense interest the able reports of 
the director, which abound in profound and most 
entertaining discussions of its anomalous indica- 
tions, but have occasionally visited the institution, 
to examine it for myself. As most of your readers 
are acquainted with Laura's history only by the brief 
and vague references of newspapers, I have thought 
I might perform an acceptable service by furnishing 
them a more complete outline of it. 

Laura Bridgman is a native of Hanover, New 
Hampshire, and is now about eighteen years of age. 
Her health was extremely feeble in her infancy. At 
about the end of her second year, after a rapid 
restoration from her previous ailments, she relapsed 
suddenly. Violent disease ensued for about five 
weeks. Her eyes and ears suppurated, and her 
sight and hearing were lost for ever. It was ob- 
served, also, that her sense of smell was almost en- 
tirely gone, and her taste much injured. During 
five months ahe was confined to her bed, in a dark 
room. Twelve months passed before she could walk 
alone, and two years before she could sit up during 
the entire day. 
Vol. VII.— 35 



She continued to sufTer, more or less, until her 
fourth year, when her health was pronounced re- 
stored. "But what a situation was hers!" exclaims 
her benevolent teacher. " The darkness and silence 
of the tomb were around her. No mother's smile 
called forth her answering smile — no father's voice 
taught her to imitate his sounds. They, brothers 
and sisters, were but forms of matter which resisted 
her touch, but which difiered not from the furniture 
of the house save in warmth and in the power of loco- 
motion, and not, even in these respects, from the dog 
and the cat." Sad and desolate condition! Dick- 
ens, who visited her, describes her as " built up in a 
marble cell, impervious to any ray of light or par- 
ticle of sound, with her poor white hand peeping 
through a chink in the wall, beckoning to some good 
being for help that an immortal soul might be awak- 
ened." What must have been the incipient anxie- 
ties of that young soul, as, in its first efibrts of 
thought, it thrust against its dark prison walls, and 
sought in vain to find freer access to the world and 
the relations without! What must have been the 
utter desolation of its later years, notwithstanding 
its but partial growth, if it had been destined to pass 
through its adult life with the augmented conscious- 
ness and introspection which must have attended 
them, but with the same limited perception of the 
external world! We cannot suppose the case with- 
out an insupportable sense of horror. Sightless, 
speechless, without hearing, without smell, and al- 
most without taste, connected with the infinitely 
varied universe, and the affectionate relations of life, 
by a single sense, what a condition for a thinking 
and sensitive spirit! How painful the exhibition of 
its scarcely availing efforts to solve the mystery of 
its peculiar state, and acquire a few dim ideas of the 
world about it! <* As soon as she could walk," says 
her distinguished benefactor, "she began to explore 
the room and then the houSe. She became familiar 
with the form, density, and weight, and heat of ev- 
ery thing she could lay her hands on. She followed 
her mother, and felt her hands and arms as she was 
occupied about the house; and her disposition to im- 
itate led her to repeat every thing Ijierself." 

Her fate seemed hopeless; for who could conceive 
any method by which light could be let into her 
<' marble cell" — tlie living tomb of her spirit? 
There was one whose enlarged sympathy and saga- 
cious mind dared to hope for her relief; and no 
slight amelioration of her desolate lot did he pro- 
pose. He conceived the sublime purpose of letting 
in upon this repressed mind the knowledge of both 
worlds— of teaching it language by which it should 
not only be enabled to communicate with its fellows, 
but also to read the word of God and the noble pro- 
ductions of mind— of awakening within it the sweet 
sympathies of nature and the pure affections of re- 
ligion. On hearing of the child, Dr. Howe imme- 
diately hastened to Hanover to see her. " I found 
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her," he says, « with a well-formed figure, a strongly 
marked nervous sanguine temperament, a large and 
beautifally shaped head, and the whole system in 
healthy action.'* Her parents consented to her re- 
moval, and on the 4th of October, 1637, she was 
placed in the Asylum. 

How now is the education of this singularly un- 
fortunate little being to be attempted? It is obvious 
that some scientific method must be adopted. The 
process by which she had already been struggling for 
ideas might be continued: articles might be placed in 
her hands and forms thereby taught her, and ideas of 
approbation communicated by gentle pattings, or of • 
disapproval by more violent indications; but this 
method must be vague and endless in its detail, and 
could produce but a slight development of her fac- 
ulties — more painful, perhaps, than profitable, as it 
must only remind her of the terrible fetters which 
bound her struggling powers. It would have one 
appalling deficiency: it could furnish no method, or, 
at least, none of any value, by which she could 
communicate her thoughts to others. A traveler 
cast among foreigners whose tongue was utterly un- 
known to him, would be more able to communicate 
with them, than Laura by such a method; he could 
see surrounding objects, could indicate his wants by 
pointing to them, or by comparing them. We must 
suppose him to be not only cast among strangers of 
such an unknown speech, but to be cast among them 
without sight, if we would appreciate the difficulty: 
nay, even this would not be sufficient; we must sup- 
pose him destitute of hearing, so that his bewild- 
ered comprehension is left without the aid of those 
sounds of command or request, of menace or sym- 
pathy which so snbtilly and so effectually aid the 
communication of thought. And even this extra- 
ordinary helplessness would not compare fully with 
the deplorable condition of this afflicted child; we 
must suppose the confounded stranger to be desti- 
tute, not only of a knowledge of the tongue spoken 
around him, destitute of sight, and destitute of hear- 
ing, but incapable, at the same time, of any utter- 
ance by which he could signify, without more intel- 
ligible language, his wants; for though Laura has a 
species of violent utterance at times, yet, like all 
mutes, she has no ability to modulate it so as to ex- 
press variety of feeling. Singular helple|pneas! 

The man who could have the courage and benev- 
olence to undertake to master such difficulties must 
be among the noblest of his race. Dr. Howe per- 
ceived that there was no mode of instruction to be 
adopted in the case but that used with ordinary 
children, the use of arbitrarif language, or signs of 
thought, by which she could express, not only the 
existence, but the mode or condition of the existence 
of any thing. But how is this to be done? A priori, 
it seems absolutely impracticable. We cannot teach 
her as we can ordinary children, ideas by arbitrary 
sounds, because she cannot hear them. Nor can we 



teach her, as we can the deaf, by arbitrary signs, for 
she cannot see. She has but one sense by which we 
can communicate with her mind— feeUng. She mitst» 
therefore, read, speak, and hear through the single 
sense of feeling; her little hand must virtually be 
made ear, mouth, and eye to her! Can it be done? 
Yes; perseterantia vineit omnia — the immortal soul 
can triumph over every thing but the unalterable 
interdictions of the universe. 

The wondrous task has been accomplished, and 
now this forlorn child is ripening into the maturity 
of womanhood with an intelligent mind and beauti- 
ful character. She sits among her associates, and 
converses with them as intelligibly, if not as rapidly, 
as we who have been more fortunate. The sweet 
affections of social life have been awakened into viv- 
id life within her spirit. A bright and even buoyant 
cheerfulness has burst upon her dark lot, like the 
beauty of spring upon the desolation of winter. 
She knows God and has learned to commune with 
him. She reads his word. She has studied the sci- 
ences, and is still studying them with daily progress. 
She writes to her friends, and sends her letters aerobe 
the ocean. Thought and feeling, society and books, 
life, in fine, with its blessed variety (though not as 
fully as with us) has been bestowed upon her. 

But how? The process, though simple enough 
when explained, is too interesting to be omitted. 
Her instructor saw that two classes of signs were 
I to be taught her, answering to our letters and sounds, 
I the one for reading, the other for tpeeeh. The first 
were common letters, raised, by feeling which she 
learned to read, and, at last, by imitating them, to 
write; for the purposes of speech, the manual alpha- 
bet, used in the deaf and dumb institutions, was 
adopted ; but as she could not see the signs, they were 
made on her hands. 

The description of the first success of these in- 
structions is to us marvelously interesting. 

"The first experiments," says Dr. Howe, "were 
made by taking articles in common use, such as 
knives, forks, spoons, keys, die., and pasting upon 
them lables with their names printed in raised letters. 
These she felt very carefully, and soon, of course, 
distinguished that the crooked lines spoon, differed 
as much from the crooked lines key, as the spoon 
differed from the key in form. Then small detached 
labels, with the same words printed upon them, were 
put into her hands; and she soon observed that they 
were similar to the ones pasted on the articles. She 
showed her perception of this similarity by laying 
the label key upon the key, and the label spoon 
upon the spoon. She was encouraged here by the 
natural sign of approbation, patting on the head. 
The same process was then repeated with all the ar- 
ticles which she could handle; and she very easily 
learned to place the proper labels upon them. It 
was evident, however, that the only intellectnal ex- 
ercise was, that of imitation and memory. She 
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recollected that the label book was placed upon a 
book I and she repeated the procera, first from imita- 
tion, next from memory, with only the motive of love 
of approbation, but apparently without the intellect- 
ual perception of any relation between the things. 
After awhile, instead of labels, the individual letters 
were given to her on detached bits of paper: they 
were arranged side by side, so as to spell, hook, 
key, &c.; then they were mixed up in a heap, and a 
ngn was made for her to arrange them herself, so as 
to express the words, 600 A, key, &c.; and she did so.** 

Gratifying as this progress was, it was thus far no 
more than the mechanical success with which some 
brute creatures are taught to imitate human intelli- 
gence — it was only imitation, and the evidence of an 
intelligent comprehension of the instructions given, 
were looked for with eager anxiety by her teachers. 
The interesting moment came, and the sublime tri- 
umph of intellect was revealed to the delighted eye 
of her benefactor. " The poor child,** he says, <* had 
sat in route amazement, and patiently imitated every 
thing her teacher did; but now the truth began to 
flash upon her: her intellect began to work: she per- 
ceived ihat here vxu a way by which she could herself 
make yp a sign of any thing that was in her own mind 
and show it to another mind; and at once her coun- 
tenance lighted up with a human expression: it was 
no longer a dog, or parrot: it was an immortal spirit 
eagerly seizing upon a new link of union with other 
spirits! I could almost fix upon the moment when 
this truth dawned upon her mind, and spread its 
light to her countenance; I saw that the gresX ob- 
stacle was overcome.** 

Proud moment for the generous man who hail un- 
dertaken the apparently hopeless task! "Through- 
out bis life,** says Charles Dickens, '" the recollec- 
tion of that moment will be to him a source of pure, 
unfading happiness.** 

Hie process of her instruction is thus farther de- 
scribed by the Director. 

** The result thus far, is quickly related, and ea- 
sily conceived; but not so was the process; for many 
weeks of apparently unprofitable labor were passed 
before it was effected. When it was said above 
that a sign was made, it was intended to say, that the 
action was performed by her teacher, she feeling his 
hands, and then imitating the motion. The next step 
was to procure a set of metal types, with the differ- 
ent letters of the alphabet cast upon their ends; also, 
a board, in which were square holes, into which holes 
she could set the types, so that the letters on their 
ends could alone be felt above the surface. Then, 
on any article being handed to her, for instance, a 
pencil, or a jR^h, she would select the component 
letters, and arrange them on her board, and read 
them with apparent pleasure. She was exercised for 
several weeks in this way, until her vocabulary be- 
came extensive; and then the important step was 
taken of teaching her how to represent the different 
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letters by the position of her fingers, instead of the 
cumbrous apparatus of the board and types. She 
accomplished this speedily and easily, for her intel- 
lect had begun to work in aid of her teacher, and 
her progress was rapid.*' So rapid, indeed, was the 
progress, that, in three months, it was reported, tltat 
the child had actually learned to conf>erse in the lan- 
guage of the manual alphabet used by deaf mutes. 
** It is a subject of delight and wonder,*' says the 
report, " to see how rapidly, correctly, and eagerly 
she goes on with her labors. Her teacher gives her a 
new object; for instance, a pencil: first lets her ex- 
amine it, and get an idea of its use, then teaches her 
how to spell it, by making the signs for the letters 
with her own fingers; the child grasps her hand, and 
feels her fingers as the letters are formed; she turns 
her head a little on one side, like a person listening 
closely; her lips are apart; she seems scarcely to 
breathe; and her countenance, at first anxious, grad- 
ually changes to a smile, as she comprehends a les- 
son.** Beautiful example of an unfolding mind! 
'*She then,** continues the report, "holds up her 
tiny fingers and spells the word by the manual al- 
phabet; next she takes her types and arranges her 
letters; and, last, to make sure that she is right, she 
takes the whole of the types composing the word, 
and places them upon, or in contact with, the pencil 
or whatever the object may be.** During the year, 
she acquired such skill in the use of the manual alpha- 
bet, that it became difficult to follow the rapid mo- 
tion of her speaking fingers. It was noticed that she 
not only solHoquixes in the " finger language,** but 
carries on the conversations of her dreams in the 
same speech. 

We cannot detail her subsequent progress, suffice 
it to say, that it has been unexpectedly >rapid. She 
has learned to write, and keeps a diary, which exhib- 
its excellent penmanship for one in her situation — a 
fair, square hand. She can write straight without the 
use of any indications of a line. She has studied 
the elements of geography, natural philosophy, arith- 
metic, &c. Her faculties manifest considerable vig- 
or. She is intensely eager for knowledge, and re- 
ceives new ideas often with a rapture of delight, 
embracing her teacher with inexpressible gratitude. 
Her perception, not only of things, but of their 
relations, is quick and distinct. She can even appre- 
ciate the different grades of intellect around her, and 
occasionally shows a little of the Saxon pride of su- 
periority — preferring for her companions the more 
intelligent inmates of the institution, and pretty ob- 
viously disliking and declining the company of such 
as are of inferior calibre, except when she can draw 
some service from them. ** She takes advantage of 
them,'* says her benefactor, "and makes them wait 
upon her in a manner that she knows she could not 
exact of others.*' 

So much for the exhumation of this young spirit 
from its dark and silent torn b of clay. Its intellectual 
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life has been developed; but what was to be the re- 
sult in regard to its moral development? We looked 
with roost anxious solicitude for a solution of the in- 
quiry. A priori, it might have been supposed that a 
soul so shackled and cramped would present a most 
unfavorable, a distorted, if not monstrous morale. 
And it was not improbable even that the increased 
activity of its improved mental faculties would, by 
disclosing to its own consciousness the deplorable 
singularity of its condition, and by the increased 
conflict of these faculties with the difficulties that 
walled them in, only irritate it to anguish, and cover 
it with a deeper gloom of despair. A snail or an 
oyster may be perfectly happy, according to its ca- 
pacity, in a shell, because its shell is proportioned to 
its capacity; but what would a human soul be, thus 
contracted and incrusted? And how little better can 
we imagine it, when inclosed in a mass of flesh, with 
no other communication with the surrounding uni- 
verse than the sense of touch — the fingers? We are 
reminded of Dante*s fearful description of those 
spirits in perdition, which, inclosed and incorporated 
in petrified trees, retaining their consciousness, but 
deprived of external sense, shed eternal sighs on the 
parching breeze, and weep tears of dew from tho 
stony and leafless branches upon a soil of ashes. 
The happiness of this poor child is, alas! in her ig- 
norance. She recollects no other state than her 
present desolate one. Should any one of us, after 
the usual experience of life, be thus smitten, and 
left without sound, sight, smell, taste, and speech, 
and yet with the recollection of all our lost facultiee« 
we could not survive the privation a week. Reason 
would fall, and life itself sink under the intolerable 
consciousness of such a fate. 

Butj instead of gloom or irritability, this interest- 
ing child has exhibited a character full of gentle- 
ness and joy. Few ordinary children, indeed, have 
equaled her in amiability and cheerfulness. Her 
imprisoned spirit seems unable to contain its grate- 
ful sense of happy existence. We are sure the 
reader will not grow impatient of our details here. 
We must again quote from her instructor. He says: 

" It has been ascertained beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that she cannot see a ray of light, cannot 
hear the least sound, and never exercises her sense 
of smell, if she have any. Thus her mind dwells in 
darkness and stillness, as profound as that of a 
closed tomb at midnight. Of beautiful sights, and 
sweet sounds, and pleasant odors, she has no con- 
ception: nevertheless, she seems as happy and play- 
ful as a bird or a lamb; and the employment of her 
intellectual faculties, or the acquirement of a new 
idea, gives her a vivid pleasure, which is .plainly 
marked in her expressive features. She never seems 
to repine, but has all the buoyancy and gayety of 
childhood. She is fond of fun and frolic, and when 
playing with the rest of the children, her shrill laugh 
sounds loudest of the group. When left alone, sha 



seems very h^ipy if she have her knitting or sew- 
ing, and will busy herself for hours: if she have no 
occupation, she evidently amuses herself by imag- 
inary dialogues, or by recalling past impressions; 
she counts with her fingers, or spells out names of 
things which she has recently learned, in the manual 
alphabet of the deaf mutes. In this lonely self-com- 
munion she seems to reason, reflect, and argue: if 
she spells a word wrong with the fingers of her righi 
hand, she instantly strikes it with tho left, as her 
teacher does, in sign of disapprobation: if right, 
then she pats herself upon the head and looks 
pleased. She sometimes purposely qpells a word 
wrong with the left hand, looks roguish^ and laughs, 
and then, with the right band, strikes the left, as if 
to correct it." If she meets, in the passage ways, 
any of her blind associates, she immediately recog- 
nizes them; but "if it be one of her own age, and 
eapeoially if it be one of her favorites, there is in- 
stantly a bright smile of recognition, and a twining 
of arms, a grasping of hands, and a swift telegn^th- 
ing upon the tiny fingers, whose rapid evolutions con- 
vey the thoughts and feelings from the outposts of 
one mind to those of the other. There are questions 
and answers, exchanges of joy or sorrow — there are 
kissiugs and partings, just as between little children 
with all their senses.*' "In her moral character, it 
is beautiful to behold her continual gladness, her 
keen enjoyment of existence, her expansive love, 
her unhesitating confidence, her sympathy with Buf- 
fering,*' &c. 

These statements were made early in the experi- 
ment of her education. Later reports say that her 
emotions "are always joyful, always pleasant, and 
hopeful; and there is no doubt that the glad flow of 
spirits which she constantly enjoys contributes not 
only to her physical health, but to the development 
of her mind. There is none of tho wear and tear 
produced by the grit of discontent; every thing is 
made smooth by the oil of gladness. She rises un- 
called at an early hour; she begins the day as mer- 
rily as the lark; she is laughing as she attires herself 
and braids her hair, and comes dancing out of bet 
chamber as though every morn were thai of a gsJa 
day; a smile and a sign of recognition greet every 
one she meets; kisses and caresses are bestowed upon 
her friends and her teachers; she goes to her leswn« 
but knows not the word ta»k; she gayly assists oth- 
ers in what they call housework, but which she 
deems play; she is delighted with society, and clings 
to others as though she would grow to thems yet 
she is happy when sitting alone, and smiles and 
laughs as the varying current of pleasant thoughts 
passes through her mind; and when she walks out 
into the field, she greets her mother nature, whose 
smile she cannot see, whose music she cannot hear, 
with a joyful heart and a glad countenance; in a 
word, her whole life is like a hymn of gratitude and 
thanksgiving. I know that this may be deemed 
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extntvagant, and by Bome conaidend aa tha partial 
deacription of a fond friend; but it ia not so; and for- 
tunately for others, (particularly because thia lesson 
of contentrannt should not be lost upon the repining 
and ungrateful,) she is as a lamp set upon a billi 
whose light cannot be hid. She is seen and known 
of many, and those who know her best will testify 
moat war^y in her fa?or." • • • • 

" To the child with all his aensea, the acquiaition 
of a language, which baa already been perfected by 
the labor of many successive generations, is an easy 
and pleasant task, and accomplished without any 
teacher; for the deaf mute the difficulty is increased 
a tiioosand fold; for the deaf, dumb, and blind, it 
is immeasurably greater still; and for poor Laura 
Bridgman it ia even more increased by the fact that 
she has not that acuteness of smell and taste, which 
usually aid those in her situation, and that she relies 
upon touch alone. Nevertheless, she goes on, joy- 
ously using her single small talent, patiently piling 
up her little heap of knowledge, and rejoicing as 
much over it aa if it were a pyramid." • • • a 

*<She laughs alond," says the same report, **and 
ia almost coustantly doing so. In romping and frol" 
icing aha becomes quite noisy, and thus obtains some 
exercise of her lungs. No words can describe ade- 
quately the eagerness of her manner, and the pleaa- 
arable expression of her countenance, when she gets 
a new idea, and tarns to hug her teacher In her 
glee." 

Her manners are marked by perfect decorum. 
The reports aasure us, that, as to cleanliness, mod- 
esty, sobriety, &«., she needs no instruction. She 
is always clean in person and neat in dress; and the 
slightest exposure will call the blush to her maiden 
cheek. She adapts her manners to the occasion or 
company about her; and, notwithstanding the pri- 
vation of almost all her senses, such is the subtilty 
•f her sensibility, that sha discerns, with marveloaa 
accuracy, surrounding company or circomstanoea* 
and the conduct appropriate to them. '< Noth- 
ing," sa^s her teacher, <'can occur in a room 
without her getting soma idea of it. At table aha 
always contrives to find out how many people there 
are; she knows when they are done eating; she can 
even perceive the slightest jar made by drumming 
on the table with the fingers or fork." She seems 
to have the law of propriety and right engraven on 
her heart, and to perceive instinctively what ia befit- 
ting. 

Her affections are tender and active. Her treats 
ment of her young associates, already described, ia 
evidence of the remark. A very affecting instance 
of her filial feeling has been recorded by Dr. Howo9 
which we must give in his own language. After 
about six months absence from her mother, the lat- 
ter viailed the asylum. "The mother stood some 
time, gazing with overflowing eyes upon her unfor- 
tunate child, who, all unconscious, was playing 



about the room. Presently Xjauia ran against her» 
and at once began feeling her hands, examining her 
dress, and trying to find out if she knew her; bat 
not succeeding in this, she turned away as from a 
stranger, and the poor woman could not conceal the 
pang she felt at finding that her beloved child did 
not know her. She then gave Laura a string of 
beads which she used to wear at home, which were 
recognized by the child at once, who, with muck 
joy, put them around her neck, and sought me 
eagerly to say she understood the string was from 
her hooM. The mother now tried to caress her, but 
poor Laura repelled her, preferring to be with her 
acquaintances. Another article from bome was now 
given her, and she began to look much iuterested; 
she examined the stranger mudi closer, and gave nia 
to understand that she knew she came from lia ne- 
ver; she even endured her caresses, but would loave 
her with indifference at the slightest signal. The 
distreos of the mother was now painful to behold; 
ibr> although she had feared that she should not be 
recognized, the painful reality of being treated with 
cold indifference by a darling child, was too much 
for woman's nature to bear. 

" After awhile, on the mother taking hold of her 
again* a vague idea seemed to flit across Laura's 
mind, that this could not be a stranger: she there- 
fore felt her hands very eagerly, while her counte- 
nance assumed an expression of intense interest. 
She became very pale, and then suddenly red.* Hope 
seemed struggling with doubt and anxiety; and never 
were contending emotions more strongly painted upon 
the human face. At this moment of painful uncer- 
tainty, the mother drew her close to her skle, and 
kissed her fondly, when at once the truth flashed 
npon the child, and all mistrust and anxiety disap- 
peared from her face, as with an expression of ex- 
ceeding joy she eagerly nestled to the bosom of her 
parent, and yielded herself to her fond embraces. 

"After this, the beads were all unheeded; the 
playthings which were offered to her were utterly 
disregarded: her pUymates, for whom, but a mo- 
aeai before, she gladly left the stranger, now vainly 
strove to pull her from her mother; and though she 
yielded her usnal instantaneous obedience to my sig- 
nal to follow me, it waa evidently with painful re- 
luctance. She clung close to me, as if bewildered 
and fearful; and when, after a moment, I took her 
to her mother, she sprang to her arms, and clung to 
her with eager joy. 

"The subsequent parting between them showed 
alike the affection, the intelligence, and the resolu- 
tion of the child. 

** Laura accompanied her mother to the door, 
clinging close to her all the way, until they arrived 
at the threshold, where she paused, and felt around, 
to ascertain who was near her. Perceiving the ma- 
tron, of whom she is very fond, she grasped her with 
one hand, holding on convulsively to her mother 
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with the other; and thus she ctfiod for & moment: 
then she dropped her mother** hand, put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and, turning round, clang sob- 
bing to the matron; while her mother departed, with 
emotions as deep as those of her child." 

Opinions have been rather freely, and, we think, 
rather inconsiderately expressed, respecting the di- 
rector's method in her religions education. Her 
age, according to the usual course, would justify a 
fuller communication of religious truth; but it must 
be borne in mind, that her intellectual capacity bears 
no proportion to her years and physical grrowth. At 
sixteen she was hardly competent to comprehend 
more than a child at six. Dr. Howe has, therefore, 
guarded against all precipitancy in her religious in- 
struction. A too early acquaintance with the higher 
doctrines of revealed truth would only baffle and 
confouud her developing faculties. The use, for in- 
stance, of the metaphorical language of religion is 
peculiarly indiscreet in her case; for though she has 
some capacity to appreciate similes and tropes, yet 
is it exceedingly slight, and of exceedingly slow 
growth. Some over-zealous friend, in the absence 
of her teacher, talked to her of " the Laxqb of God,'* 
&c., a most unfortunate expression for her, though 
full of blessed significance to us who are more hap- 
pily gifted. It confused her thoughts; she could not 
understand it. "The Lamb of God was to her a 
bona fide animal; and she could not conceive why it 
should remain so long a lamb and not grow old like 
others and be called a sheep." It is obvious that 
great care is necessary to prevent distorted and even 
degrading impressions on a mind like hers respecting 
the holiest of subjects; and just in proportion as such 
subjects are lofty and abstract is the liability of their 
misapprehension. It has, therefore, been the object 
of Dr. Howe to develop her mental faculties first, 
iostilUng into her opening mind, meanwhile, the sim- 
pler principles of truth, and postponing the abstruser 
ones till her capacity shall be more adequate to them. 
We must be permitted, however, to remark, that it 
seems to us his caution is somewhat extreme. There 
are ideas of our sinfulness and of salvation through 
the divine Mediator, which do not embamas the 
earliest comprehension of childhood, and which 
would, doubtless, relieve many of the deep solkii- 
tude»— unavoidable, though they may be unex- 
pressed — of his interesting pnpU. So far as we can 
judge, it is not so much the inadequacy of her ca- 
pacity as his own peculiar theological opinions that 
interfere with her instruction in these elementary 
principles. We approve his discretion, generally, 
but should be more satisfied with it, were it not so 
much based upon what we deem unevangelioal views 
of those vital truths of revealed religion, without 
which, we believe, there can be no relief to the deep 
moral anxieties of our fallen nature. 

Dr. Howe believes that Laura arrived, herself, at 
the conception of a supreme Cause; and he denies 



the common affirmation that deaf mutes have no 
such conception till taught it by their teachers. He 
seems not to have withheld from her any religious 
truth which her capacity and his own conscientious 
opinions would admit. Her conversations and let- 
ters manifest much religious interest. She shrinks 
at the thought of death. A tittle pupil died in the 
institution. The fact was carefully reveiiltd to her 
by her instructor. " At the word <ft«2, she seemed to 
shrink within herself: there was a contortion of the 
hands — a half-spasm, and her countenance indica- 
ted, not exactly grief, but rather pain and amaze- 
ment; her lips quivered, and then she seemed about 
to cry, but restrained her tears." She eagerly in- 
quired respecting the nature of the fearful change, 
until her teacher, fearing the consequences, dismissed 
the subject. "/ MXl wA die!" she exclaimed em- 
phatically, not in reference to her soul, but <* she was 
shrinking," he writes, « at the thought of physical 
death, and I turned the conversation. I could not 
have the heart to give the poor child the baneful 
knowledge before I had prepared the antidote." Bo t, 
alas! why not give her the antidote? She has got 
" the baneful knowledge," as her conversation shows, 
and it will rankle, unobserved, perhaps, yet with ag- 
ony in her inmost soul. The knowledge of the an- 
tidote, as taught by the great afKistle, (Hebrews, ii, 
14, 15,) involves no greater collateral difficulties tlian 
the knowledge of death itself. 

Tlie idea of God is inceasantly alluded to in her 
letters and conversations, so far as we have seen the 
record of them. " Can CM see? hat he eyes? can he 
be angry? can he cry?** are firequeut questions, 
showing alike the anxiety and imperfection of her 
thoughts on the subject Hiougfats of death and God 
even enter into her dreams. " I sometimes dream of 
God," said she to her teacher. «What did yon 
dream about last night?" inquired the latter. <*I 
dreamed that God took away my breath to heaven," 
was her reply, accompanying it with the sign of 
taking something away from her month. When 
Dr. Howe was in Europe, in the spring of 1644, she 
wrote him a letter, of which the following is an ex- 
tract It discloses the confusion and anxiety of her 
religions kleas: 

"Mt Vbey Dsab D». Howe,— What can I first 
say to God when I am wrong? WouM he send me 
good thoughts, and forgive me when I am very sad 
for doing wrong? Why does he not love wrong 
people if they love him? Would he be very happy 
to have me think of him and heaven very often? 
Do you remember that you said I must think of 
God and heaven? I want you to please to answer 
me to please me. l8.God ever ashamed? I think 
of God very often to love him. Why did you say 
that I must think of God? You must answer me 
all about it: if you do not I shall be sad. Shall we 
know what to ask God to do? When will he let us 
go to see him in heaven? How did God tell people 
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that he lived in heaven? How could he take care of 
folks in heaven? and why is he onr Father? When 
can be let qb go in heaven? Why can not he let 
wrong people to go to live with him and be happy? 
Why should he not like to have us ask him to send 
US good thoughts, if we are not very sad for doing 
wrong?" 

In sincerity and conscientiousness she seems far 
above ordinary children. In the report of 1843, Dr. 
Howe says that he could recollect no example of 
moral obliquity, except under strong temptation. 
He gives an instance which illustrates the tenderness 
of her conscience, while it shows a species of guile 
universally common to childhood: 

"She came to me one day dressed for a walk, 
and had on a new pair of gloves which were stout, 
and rather coarse. I begun to banter and tease her, 
(In that spirit of fun of which she is very fond, 
and which she usually returns with interest,) upon 
the clumsy appearance of her hands, at which she 
first laughed, but soon began to look so serious and 
even grieved, that I tried to direct her attention to 
something else, and soon forgot the subject. But 
not so poor Laura; here her personal vanity, or her 
love of approbation, had been wounded; she thought 
the gloves were the cause of it, and she resolved 
to be rid of them. Accordingly, they disappeared, 
and were supposed to be lost; but her guileless na- 
ture betrayed itself; for, without being questioned, 
she frequently talked about the gloves, not saying 
directly that they were lost, but asking if they might 
not be in such or such a place. She was uneasy 
under the new garb of deceit, and soon excited sus- 
picion. When it reached my ears, I was exceedingly 
pained, and moreover doubtful what course to pur- 
sue. At last, taking her in the most affectionate 
way, I began to tell her a story of a little girl who 
was much beloved by her parents, and brothers, and 
sisters, and for whose happiness every thing was 
done; and asked her whether the little girl should 
not love them in return, and try to make them hap- 
py; to which she eagerly assented. But, said I, she 
did not, she was careless, and caused them much 
pain. At this Laura was excited, and said the girl 
was in the wrong, and asked what she did to dis- 
please her relations. I replied, she deceived them. 
They never told her any thing but truth, but she one 
day acted so as to make them think she had not done 
a thing, when she had done it. Laura then eagerly 
asked if the girl told a fib, and I explained to her 
how one might tell a falsehood, without saying a 
word; wluch she readily understood, becoming all 
the time more interested, and evidently touched. I 
then tried to explain to her the different degrees of 
culpability resulting from carelessness, from disobe- 
dience, and from intentional deceit. She soon grew 
pale, and evidently begun to apply the remarks to 
her own case, bat still was very eager to know 
atKiut *ike wrong liule girlf* and how her parents 



treated her. I told her her parents were grieved^ 
and cried, at which she could hardly restrain her own 
tears. After awhile she confessed to me that she had 
deceived about the gloves; that they were not lost, 
but hidden away. I then tried to show her that I 
cared nothing about the gloves; that the loss of a 
hundred pairs would be nothing if unaccompanied 
by any deceit. She perceived that I was grieved, 
and going to leave her to her own thoughts, and 
clung to me as if in terror of being alone. I was 
forced, however, to inflict the pain upon her. 

'* Her teachers and the persons most immediately 
about her, were requested to manifest no other feel- 
ing than that of sorrow on her account; and the 
poor creature, going about from one to another for 
comfort and for joy, but finding only sadness, be- 
came agonised with grief. When left alone she sat 
pale and motionless, with a countenance the very 
image of sorrow; and so severe seemed the disci- 
pline, that I feared lest the memory of it should be 
terrible enough to tempt her to have recourse to the 
common artifice of concealing and prevarication by 
another, and thus insensibly get her into the habit of 
falsehood. I therefore comforted her by assurances 
of the continued affection of her friends, and tried 
to make her understand that their grief and her suf- 
fering were the simple and necessary consequences 
of her careless or willful misstatement, and made 
her reflect upon the nature of the emotion she expe- 
rienced alter having uttered an untruth, how un- 
pleasant it was, how it made her feel afraid, aud how 
widely different it was from the fearless and placid 
emotion which followed truth." 

But we are trespassing on our limits. A change 
has come over Laura. She is no longer a child, 
but is passing into the sphere of the higher thoughts 
and deeper anxieties which pertain to womanhood. 
During the past year her health has been feeble. 
<* She was placid and uncomplaining," says the last 
report, « and though never gay as in former years, 
she was never gloomy. She appeared to feel no fear 
or anxiety concerning her health; and when ques- 
tioned closely about it, she would answer that she 
was very well. Indeed, the change had come over 
her so slowly and gradually, that she seemed to be 
hardly conscious of it, and showed surprise when it 
was alluded to. As she grew thinner, and paler, 
and weaker, she appeared to be laying aside the gar* 
ments of the flesh, and her spirit shone out brighter 
through its transparent vail. Her countenance be- 
came more spiritualized, and its pensive expression 
told truly, that, thoogrh there was no gloom« neither 
was there any gladness in her heart. Her intellect 
was clear and active, and she would fain have in- 
dulged in conversation and study about subjects of 
a serious nature; but she was sensitive and excitable, 
and the mental activity and craving were perhaps 
morbid. Be that as it may, however, she was at a 
fearfnl crisis in her life, and it seemed to be our first 
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duty to flBTO that She was, therefore, not only di- 
verted from all exciting trains of tbonght, bnt dia- 
anaded from pnrsuingr her oanal conrae of atady." 

By carefnl treatment ahe reeoyered, her fleeh re- 
turned, and her spirits improved. «Nor is the 
change in the last respeet uninteresting in a mor^ 
point of view," says the report. *< Before her ill- 
ness, she was not only a happy but a merry child, 
who tripped cheerfully along her dark and silent 
path of life, bearing sportfully a burden of infir- 
mity that would have crushed a stout man, and 
regarding her existence as a boon given in love, 
and to be expended in joy. Since her illness, she 
seems to be a thaughtfut girl, from whom the spon- 
taneous joy of childhood has departed, and who Is 
cheerful or sad in sympathy with the feelings of 
those about her. I hope and believe that her health 
will be perfectly restored, although it is still very 
frail, and easily deranged by any over-exertion of 
body or mind. Perhaps a complete change may take 
place in her physical system, and her now slender 
form develop itself into the proportions of a large 
woman: such changes are not unfrequent after such 
severe crises. At all eventi, With restomtion of 
health will come a return to those studies and occu- 
pations which have been necessarily suspended. She 
was just beginning to undentand, that, as she was 
getting freed from the obligations of unconditional 
obedience to those who had directed her childhood, 
she must come under no less unconditional obe- 
dience to the new monitor and master — ^the con- 
science — ^that was asserting its rule within her; and 
the veneration and affection for human friends, which 
are the fint objects of the awakened germ of the re- 
ligious feeling, were gradually tending upward and 
expanding into worship and love of God. 

" This transformation of her soul — ^thisdisenthrall- 
ment of its high and independent powera-^was be- 
coming perfectly clear to her by means of instruc- 
tion, and woo Id have changed what had been mere 
habit and blind obedience into conacions dnty and 
stem principle, but the process was necessarily in- 
terrupted. Such instruction would, of course, re- 
quire the consideration of subjects which were to 
her of the most intensely exciting interest, and might 
have cost her life." 

Cheering and grateful as are the emotionB with 
which we have witnessed the development, hlherto, 
of this unfortunate bnt amiable girl, we cannot bnt 
feel an oppreasive anxiety for her now that the higher 
consciousness and soberer thoughts of adult life are 
to be brought into conflict with her peculiar priva- 
tions. Moral considerations alone can sustain her 
hereafter. She will need the strongest consolations 
and hopes of religion to illuminate her dark path- 
way to the tomb. We shall rejoice if the hope ex- 
pressed in the conclusion of the last report of the 
asylum shall be realized: 

"Already,** it says, "with returning health and 



strength there appear glimpses of her former gayety 
of heart; and though she may never again be the 
merry, thoughtless girl that she was, we may hope 
to see in her a happy and cheerful woman. She will 
no longer be the same object of public curiosity and 
interest that she has been, bnt she will not be the 
object of less care and affection to her friends so 
long as her frail life shall last.** 
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Wk apeak of Aome— what mean we 

By that dear word — ^the cot 
That sheltered us in childhood, 

Firet loved and last forgot? 
Or the happy dwelling-place 

lliat was oun in after yeare; 
That heard our children*s laughlel', 

And saw our children*s tean? 
Nay, nay; the lowly cottage 

Where our loved parents dwelt — 
Where, each even, round the hearth-fire, 

At the same still hour we knelt — 
Where we learned our fint sweet Sabbath song. 

Our first few words of prayer: 
Its memory is holy; 

But our home — it is not there. 
Nor yet in tlie loved dwelling 

. We spoke of as our own, 
When deeper cares their shadow 

Over our hearts had thrown. 
We were happy, 0, how happy! 

B^rth seemed all bright and fair, 
While we dwelt *neath that dear roof- tree; 

But our home — ^it is not there. 
Where the dear ones who passed from us 

With words of sad farewell. 
Now, robed in atainleas vestments. 

With the bright angels dwell— 
Where love is not half anguish— 

Where friends meet not to part— 
There is the spirit's dwelling, 

The home of the calm in heart. 
How many of our dear onea 

Have reached that happy home! 
Are they not watching for ua. 

Waiting till we shall come? 
Deep, deep within ovr bosoms 

Pure love for them we bear; 
They remember na in heaven: 

Our heme^i is with them there. 



Tm Christian cauae, o*er every other cause. 
Shall triumph, and the world be filled with Miss. 
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LADIES' REPOSITORY. 
SEPTEMBER, 1847. 

A DAT "WITH THE CATH0UC8. 

Mt reader is nndoabtedljr adriied, that this Qoeen 
City has become the centre of Catholic influence, if not 
for the whole coantiy, at least for the west; and that 
no city of the Union affords more ample facilities for 
detemining the tme character of that influence from 
its daily life. Availing myself of the privilege here 
presented, of recognixing Americy Romanism, by its 
floating banner jrather than its books, not many months 
ago I set apart a single day to this purpose. As I had 
taken my time at random, without any reference to the 
calendar, I resolved to select a good point for obser- 
vation, and then sketch whatever scenes or incidents 
might occur, with the faithfulness of a Daguerreotype 
process. They, therefore, who shall peruse this paper, 
may rely opon the picture, whatever they may think of 
my opinions; and, I will add, both the picture and the 
opinions are here offered expressly for the benefit of 
those who, though curious in such matters, have not the 
opportunity of personal examination. 

** Yon see, then,*' said I to a young gentlemen of my 
acquaintance, "that the Catholics are' nice judges of a 
location. Yonder Cathedral occupies the best site for 
such an edifice in the city. It stands on the summit 
level of this broad and beautiful plateau. Several 
years ago, when the ground was first purchased for this 
building, some were disposed to be merry over the mis- 
take of its projectors, in carrying it so far out from the 
apparent cemre. But those men were better specula- 
tors, if not better philosophers, than their judges. Per- 
ceiving the eastern section of the city densely crowded, 
and the northern and southern limits bounded by nat- 
ural barriers, their vision must have been dim indeed 
had they not foreseen the rapidly swelling flood of busi- 
ness, wealth, and population* setting westward. Now 
their lofty temple is in the midst of a thriving portion 
of the city, and will sooo occupy its centre.** 

**I have often admired,*' said my friend, "the archi- 
tecture of that building. The outside, it is true, scarcely 
yet shows what it will be when completed ; but the in- 
terior is certainly rich and magnificent. What do you 
think of the Corinthian order for a house of worship?" 

"That was not the question,** I replied, "with the 
proprietors of this edifice. All they wished was to 
adapt the order to the popular taste in this country; nor 
can you fail to know, that an infant people, whose ruling 
laculty is the imagination, is most pleased with what is 
most picturesque and ornamental. As a nation, in spite 
of all our boasting, we are in that state of childhood 
which delights in pictures. While all our physical life 
is coming out with vigor, astonishing the world by the 
most wonderful demonstrations, our intellectual life is 
chiefly that of £uicy, and speuds itself in admiration of 
natural and artistic beauty. All of our best artists com- I 
plain of this general failing; and some, discouraged by ; 
it, have gone to foreign countries. The common peo- ; 
pie among us are great admirers of human eloquence; | 
but they most applaud that which is highly passionate ; 
and flashy. Our literature, too, shares liberally in the ; 
predominant taste for superficial excellence; and ele- \ 
gant writing is now thought, by a majority of readers,^ | 
to consist of fine words overlaid with the most gaudy ; 
flowers of the imagination." 
Vol. VII.— 36 



" Admitting your premises," rejoined my young com- 
panion, "the conclusion is certainly both natural and 
easy. You think the projectors of this great work con- 
sulted only the ruling passion of our people." 

" If you are not convinced of this fact by the out- 
side," I replied in a whisper, for we were now within 
the great door of the tower, "you will see it more 
clearly by regarding the interior. Stand here, and look 
in upon that double row of Corinthian columns, so per- 
fecUy designed, so smoothly fluted, resting on polished 
pedestals, and crowned with such richly-figured capi- 
tals. Throw your eye upward to the empanneled roof, 
molded into perfect keeping with the prevailing order, 
each panel of which is set off with a beautiful fretted 
border. Now, if you can see so far, or penetrate the 
*dim religions light* cast by those colored windows, 
you will descry, at the other extremity of the vast room, 
a magnificent recess, guarded by a braxen fence or wall, 
and filled with the sacred fumimre. There, at the left, 
is the eaihedra, or bishop's chair, a costly sedan of 
: crimson velvet, covered by a canopy of silk ornamented 
with embroidered figures and dropping tassels. At the 
right, ontside the bronxe wall, is a table supporting an 
immense urn, or something of that description, and 
above it hangs a fine picture of the crucifixion. In the 
centre stands the marble altar, figured all over with em- 
blematic sculpture, and covered, though not concealed, 
by a flowing screen of the lightest and most open tex- 
ture. The altar has two niches, or entablatures. On 
the lower one are ranged the sacred books, bound, let- 
tered, and mounted with sumptuous elegance, and the 
ordinary utensils of the service. On the superior tablet 
stand ten golden candlesticks, six of them very high 
and massive, four of less stature, and alternated with 
the laiger, all of which are furnished with long and 
superb waxen candles. The six laiger ones are now 
burning, and seem to be radiant spots of fire, or blazing 
buttons, on the adjacent ceiling. High above the altar 
are t|iree splendid paintings, works, I should think, by 
the best European masters. That on the right, as you 
dimly see, is the Virgin Mary holding the infant Jesus; 
and you have just light enough to distinguish a winged 
cherub standing a few feet behind her. On the left the 
crucified Redeemer Is being borne along, by his friends, 
to the rocky tomb in the garden, the whole effect of 
which is very life-like and touching. The centre piece, 
the great ornament of the r^ss, and not less of the 
church itself, is the representation of the angel's visit to 
St Peter while in prison. Not only the conception, 
but the drawing and coloring of this vast picture, are 
worthy of any artist. Look, now, upon all that brilliant 
scene — ^the brazen fence, the velvet-cushioned cathedra, 
the marble altar and its burnished and blazing furniture, 
and all that array of masterly and affecting pictures — 
and then ruminate a moment on the design of all this 
splendor." 

" If, as you think, we are pre-eminently an imagina- 
tive people," replied my friend, "and I have long be- 
lieved this to be one of our chief characteristics, I al- 
ready perceive the ad eaptandvm popvhan policy reign- 
ing throughout this vast pageant of art. But, lo! what 
comes there?" 

" Nothing," said I in a low whisper, " but the actors 
in the religious drama about to be performed with the 
same captivating policy in view.*' 

But the peals of the mighty organ, rolling and thun- 
dering through its thousand pipes, and jarring the vevy 
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wainscots and windows by its tones, closed all farther 
conversation at a stroke. Two robed priesU and a 
mitred bishop, preceded, in a regular line, by eight 
small boys in icarlet gowns, enter throogfa a door at the 
light of the altar, and kneel in fine order before the 
baming candles and the cross. The show of devotion 
was never more complete than here. The bishop, with 
« priest on either side, and supported by his platoon of 
little girl-looking boys, prostrates his face to the dust 
All unite in this motion with a precision much to be ad- 
mired. Every thing looks devout, solemn, and pro- 
found. There seems to be a worship in their hands. 
Thumb lies next to thumb, the fingers are accurately 
sorted into their respective pairs; and the submissive 
palms, thus adjusted, are reverently elevated before the 
breast. Now, they all meekly bow, and rise, then bow 
again. Over the rather broad back of the little bishops- 
he is a small man in stature — there is a wide brocade 
covering, stiff with inwrought gold and silver threads, 
furnishing an ample canvas for a tapestried image of the 
cross. The officiating priest is similarly atdred ; but the 
other, who is to be the preacher for the day, is arrayed 
in a white crape gown mounted with a glittering collar 
and fastened by bright bands. The three adults in this 
mystic company are crowned with velvet caps, which, 
at stated and studied intervals, they reverently take off, 
and then bow themselves with an abasement more than 
commonly profound. During all the opening pageant, 
the organ keeps on in its vast and varying career, till all 
is hushed by two signal strokes from the presiding genius 
at the keys. Though the scene remains, the perform- 
ers now take different parts, and the second act begins. 
The bishop is now seated in his rich sedan. The 
preacher takes a common seat at his right, with his &ce 
turned toward the crucifix, and his back to the adoring 
people in their pews. The band of little boys sit quietly 
on a bench laid adjacent to the brazen wall. No praise 
could exceed the strict propriety of their behavior, the 
neatness of their girlish dress, nor their skill in the 
enactment of their several parts. No sooner does the 
ofliciating priest ascend the platform before the altar, 
and begin the public services of the day, than these 
little disciples take up their distinctive duties, as if they 
had been educated for nothing else. The clergyman, 
turning his face to the audience, with his hands adjust- 
ed as before described, repeats a few words, and then 
turns himself round. Mfier bowing frequendy before 
the cross and wax candles, and waving his hands with a 
peculiar motion, he carelessly lifts up a leaf or two of 
a iBLTge and elegantiy covered book, set in a mahogany 
firame, and begins to chant or recite its contento in a 
most unmusical and monotonous tone of voice. This 
reading, or recitation, is now and then interrupted by 
low prostrations before the gilt savior on the cross. 
The minister is closely followed by the organist, who, 
with punctilious accuracy, supports each paragraph of 
the recitation with a choral burst from the sounding 
pipes. Meanwhile, die very needful and officious littie 
lads in red, watching the progress of the ceremony, 
wait upon the priest at every point The big book, now 
on one side of the altair, is carried religiously to the 
other, and then back to its former place, as if the whole 
import of ito contents depended on the place it occu- 
pies on the marble slab. Perhaps thd import, however, 
gives the worshipers but little or no concern; for every 
thing read or uttered is in a dead language ; and the words 
are so perfectiy concealed, by the style of reading, that 



no mortal can make out a single sentence of what is 
sung or said. But the benediction is now hurriedly 
pronounced, the scene, is changed, and the third act of 
this sacred play begins. 

Attached to the third of the long row of columns 
on the right, counting from the holy place, ia a Bft- 
hogaoy pulf^t, raised about ten feet above the (Uws 
accessible by a case of winding stairs, and covered by a 
canopy of polished wood. The minitfer, lesviog bis 
brethren at rest within the braxen fence, opens die large 
brass gate, walks meekly through the crowd, and as^ 
c^nds the stairs, winding op and around the pillar to 
his elevated place. Without sitting do!|n, he opens the 
Bible to read, and all the people stand upon their feet 
From the body of the lesson he selects a text, and the 
sermon immediately succeeds. 

The listener mast not be very captions about nice 
points in the plan and conduct of a discourse. He must 
not be surprised if the text and sermon are not allied 
by any ties of blood; nor must he wonder to hear a 
new and original translation of the text itself; but he 
will be pleased with the graceful and easy manner by 
which it is pronounced: "And I say wilo yov, makt 
to yottntlves fritnim ^ ih* humimum if onquirr, tkai^ 
when ye fiU^ they may recsivs you uUo eweHoMting 

DWELUNGB." 

I know not what sort of a sermon is naturally expectp 
ed, by a large and breathless audience, from a passage 
so difficult to be understood ; but I will venture to pre* 
sume, that no one present, not even the most experienced 
in such things, anticipates a discourse on cftortiy, to be 
concluded with a well-pointed appeal for the perishing 
poor of Erin's green isle. But so it is ; and the tears of 
many hundreds, the frequent crossings of the fiiee and 
breast, and a lit>eral collection — not for Ireland after 
all, the preacher tells us, but for common nse-^no doubt 
give ample satisfaction to the parties behind the scene* 
and form a brilliant period to the third act in the inter* 
eating drama of the day. 

The bishop, the priests, and the litUe boys are agaia 
bending and bowing before the burning candles on tbo 
altar. The four smaller lights are now fired by a lad 
holding to their ready wicks a jet of flame, miraco* 
lously fed or furnished, from the tip of a long and slen- 
der lamp-lighter. After numerous genuflections and 
regennflectioos, all of which are performed with be- 
coming gravity, two of the boys, leaving their compan- 
ions still kneeling, pass round to the right side of the 
altar, and return, bearing each a small bottie. The 
priest extends to them a silver cup, into which they 
pour the contents of their vessels, and then retire ia 
good order. In a litde time the same agreeable cere* 
mooy is repeated. Now begins a more awful pageant; 
The priest takes the cup, sets it down before the gih 
crucifix, waves his right hand most significandy over ic^ 
repeats a few Latin sentences, then raises It up, just aft 
a litde bell is ringing, for the gratification of the adoring 
wonhipers. Now he sets the cup down again ; and ev<> 
ery good Catiiolic bows himself, as die oaefhl bell rings 
out the second Mgnal. Should thdt boy forget his bell* 
ringing, die most terrible profanations of the mystery 
might follow; but the lad is conscious o( his import* 
ance, and most decidedly understands his bosineat* 
But now all is over. The apotbeosiB is supposed t9 
have taken place; and the priest, holding dM giilterinc 
chahce high up before him, drinks its contents to the 
last atom. The boys next fnmish, by a repetition of 
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tbeir hurt ceremonjr, another tapply of liquid from the I 
same or Mmilar little glass bottles. The cup is now ! 
closelj coTered, then cotieealed under a patch of em- ; 
broidery, and finally set back beneath the blase of \ 
the ten waxen candles. The benediction is the third ! 
time pronounced ; the bishop and the priests, preceded I 
again by the obedient and trusty little lx>ys, march out i 
through the door at which they entered ; and the fourth | 
act closes amidst a perfect volley of learned and labo- ! 
rioos thunder from the organ. 

The spectator, impelled by his fancy, or curious to ; 
see the drama concluded, is in his seat again in the ; 
aAernoon. The great crowd being gone, he has ample 
room to breathe. None but the aristocracy of the 
Church is here. The laboring poor, having listened to 
the morning mass, and offered the customary amount of 
prayers, are out on the streets, or thronging the high- 
ways, or roaming through the country far and near. 
But the rich and the gay go to Church again to be en- 
tertained ; and it is really an entertainment they enjoy. 
The long, and monotonous, and tiresome ceremonies 
are now done. The remainder of the day is spent in a 
long chorus, or series of choruses, led by the organ, 
alid listened to attentively by the people. There is no 
longer that wearying repetition of prostradons, and 
bowings, and genuflecdons. The relieved worshiper 
leans carelessly back in his cushioned seat, the bishop 
and the priests being the only persons present, who 
seem to make any religious observance of the inspiring 
music of the choir. They, now and then, devoutly 
take off their three-cornered velvet caps, and put them 
on again with a reverence equally profound. All the 
amateurs of music enjoy a high festival, and hai^ upon 
the lips of the singers, or tremble at ertry sweep of the 
mighty instrument, with a passion frequently mistaken 
for devotion. The old people, with book and specta- 
cles, follow the changes of the rapt song with a sort of 
Iram, or low buaing sonnd, which acts as a singular 
counterpart to the high notes of the organ. The young 
men and maidens, free Irom all anxiety about another 
life, amuse themselves with many a fascinating smile, 
and make all tbeir worship to consist in a busy contemi- 
plation of the ** human face divine." All the strangers 
present, and there are many of them here, sit in mute 
wonder at the flood of mingled melody and harmody, 
which comes pouring down upon them from above ; 

" Ab me ! what band can touch the string so fine? 
Who up the lofty diapason roll 
Bach sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine. 
Then let them down again Into the ssul? 
Now rising love they Iknned; now plcaaiag dole 
They breathed, in tender musings, thro* the heart; 

And now a graver sacred strain they stole. 
As when seraphic hands a hymn impart. 
Wild warbling nature all above the reach of art!** 

When the last sweet note of the organ has died away 
upon the ear, the bishop, and the priests, and the bevy 
of little boys rise from their seats, array themselves 
before the altar, and, making their last and lowest rev- 
erence, retire from the stage, leaving die people to their 
orastngs on the scenes and ceremonies of the day. 

** I am perfectly satisfied,** said my friend, as we were 
skrwly redring from the Cathedral, "that your criticism 
is just They do yield every thing to what they sup- 
pose to be the popular taste. Not only in the structure 
and furnishing of their bouse, but in all the services, 
they strive to make a bold impression on the imagtBBtion, 



and to captivate the sense. With real skill have they 
united architecture, painting, sculpture, and music, to- 
gether with several of the less prominent of the fine 
arts, to make a combined and uniform effect. The rit- 
ual, I also perceive, is apparently abridged, so as to suit 
the characteristic haste of the American public. Every 
thing, from first to last. Is nicely adapted to the prevail- 
ing prejudices of the people on whom they desire to 
act" 

** Nor is this a new feature of tbeir method of making 
popular tbeir faith. It is as old as their Church. It is 
by this means they have acquired more than half the 
influence they exert. Belbre the Adl of Rome, they 
l>orrowed from the Pag^ temples many rites, and fh>m 
Pagan philosophers more than half of the corrupt doc« 
trioes, which, in every period of their history, have so 
obscured the truth. The other half of their corrup- 
tions they derived from the eariy Jews, who, on condi- 
tion of coming into the Roman Church, were allowed 
to retain such practices and opinions as they would not 
relinquish for the sake of Christ. Romanism, therefore, 
was originally a combination of Judaism and Paganism, 
bound together by just that amount of pure Christian 
doctrine, which these prevailing elements could leave 
undisturbed. Bnt it has since been modified by every 
people, in every age, among whom it has found a place. 
k yields to local circumstances with an elastic grace. 
In Rome, it remains nearly the same as at its birth. In 
England, it has received a change. In China, while It 
existed there. It strove to conform to the doctrines of 
Confucius and to the rites of Fo. In France, it is neariy 
as liberal as Voltaire himself could wish. In the Uni- 
ted States, where it has last appeared, it makes a virtue 
of bowing to our popular institutions, to our democratic 
manners, and to our peculiar taste.** 

** What, then,** inquired my companion, ** will be the 
end of all these concessions? Does Catholicism ever 
changel'* 

** Ton should remember,** I replied, ** that Romanism 
has two sides— an inside and an outside. , It is external 
Romanism that yields. The wtemal part of it, the 
soul, the life of the system, remains unaltered firom age 
to age.** 

At this moment my young friend and myself were 
compelled to take different streeto. He remarked, on 
bidding me farewell, that he had obtained a more cor- 
rect notion of Romanism from that day's observation, 
and intended to reflect seriously upon the sobjecU dis- 
coursed of till we should meet again. Hoping that my 
reader may also have been profited, by the reports I 
have herein furnished him, I give him the parting hand, 
trusting soon to wait upon him with a very different 
topic. 

OOOD BSHAVIOB BBWARDSO. 

Tub young ladies, who honor these pages with their 
notice, may derive some eUutiad hints from the follow- 
ing remarks, and especially from the delightful story 
told to support them: 

** Where do men usually discover the women who 
afterward become their wives? is a question we have 
occasionally heard discussed; and the result invariably 
come to, is worth mentioning to our young lady read- 
ersw Chance has much to do in these affairs; but then 
there are important governing circumstances. It is cer- 
tain that few men make a selection from ball-rooms, or 
any other place of public gayety ; ami neariy as few are 
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iaflaenccd by what may be called showio^ off in the 
•treats, or by any allareinents of dreM. Our conviction 
is, that ninety-nine hundredths of all the finery with 
which women decorate, or load their persons, go for 
nothing, as far as husband-catching is concerned. When 
and how, then, do men find their wives? In the quiet 
homes of their parents or guardians — at the fireside, 
where the domestic graces and feelings are alone dem- 
onstrated. These are the charms which most surely at- 
tract the high and the humble. Against these all the 
finery and airs in the world are insignificant We shall 
illustrate this by an anecdote, which, though not new, 
will not be the worse for being again told. In the year 
1773, Peter Burret, Esq., of Beckenham, in Kent, 
whose health was rapidly declining, was advised to go 
to Spa, for the recovery of his health. His daughters 
feared that those who had only motives entirely merce- 
nary, would not pay him that attention which he might 
expect from those who, from duty and affection united, 
would feel the greatest pleasure in ministering to his 
ease and comfort; they therefore resolved to accom- 
pany him. They proved that it was not a spirit of dis- 
sipation and gayety that led them to Spa, for they were 
not to be seen in any of the gay and fashionable circles; 
they were never out of their father's company, and 
never went from home except to attend him, either to 
take the air or drink the waters; in a word, they lived 
a most recluse life in the midst of a town, then the re- 
sort of the most illustrious and fashionable personage* 
of Europe. This exemplary attention to their fiither 
procured these three amiable sisters the admiration of 
all the English at Spa, and was the cause a( their ele- 
vation to that rank in life to which their merits gave 
them so just a title. They were all married to noble- 
men — one to the Earl of Beverly, another to the Duke 
of Hamilton, afterward to the Mtrquis of Exeter, and a 
third to the Duke of Northumberland. And it is but 
justice to them to say, that they reflected honor on their 
rank, rather than derived any from it." 

THE DDKB OF 80IXT. 

Sully, the great Duke of France, relates a y^ry sin- 
gular story of himself, which has furnished the key- 
note to several French romances, as the reviews inform 
us, bat which I have not read : 

** Entering one day," he says, ** without any attend- 
ants, into a very large chamber, I found a man walking 
about it very fast, and so absorbed in thought, that he 
neither saluted me, nor, as I imagine, perceived me. 
Observing him more attentively, every thing in his per- 
son, his manner, his countenance, and his dress, ap- 
peared to me to be very uncommon. His body was 
long and slender ; his face thin sind withered ; his beard 
white and forked ; he had on a large hat which covered 
his &ce; a cloak buttoned close at the collar; boots of 
an enormous sixe; a sword trailing on the ground; and 
in his hand he held a large donble bag like those that 
are tied to saddle-bows. I asked him, in a raised tone 
of voice, if he lodged in that room, and why he seemed 
in such a profound contemplation. Affronted at the 
question, without saluting me, or even deigning to look 
at me, he answered me rudely, that he was in his own 
apartment, and that he was thinking of his own affairs, 
as I might do of mine. Although I was a little sur- 
prised at his impertinence, I, nevertheless, requested 
hun very civilly to permit me to dine in the room; a 
proposal which he received with grumbling, and which 



was followed by a refusal still less polite. That mo- 
ment, three of my gentlemen pages, and some footmen, 
entering the chamber, my brutal companion thought fit 
to soften his looks and words, pulled off his hat, and 
offered me every thing in his power. Then suddenly 
eyeing nie with a fixed look, asked me, with a wild air, 

I where I was going? I told him, to meet the king. 
*What, sir!' he replied, *has the king sent for yoal 
Pray tell me on what day and hour you received his 
letters, and also at what hour you set outi' It was not 
difficult to discover an astrologer by these quettioos, 

\ which he asked me with invincible gravity. I was far- 
ther obliged to tell him my age, and to allow him to ex- 
amine my hands. After all these ceremonies were over, 
* Sir,* said he, with an air of surprise and respect, * I 
will resign my chamber to you very willingly; and, be- 
fore long, many others will leave their places to you leas 
cheerfully than I do mine.* The more I pretended to 
be astonished at his great abilities, the more he endeav- 
ored to give me proo6 of them — promising^ me riches, 
honors, and power." 

A RELIOIODS KINO. 

Nothing, in this worid, is more hidden than the real 
character of a king. Raised by his office far above the 
inspection of the public, and forced to intrust neariy all 
his business to his ministers and friends, his own part in 
the affairs of state is always a matter of speculation, and 
sometimes a mystery impossible to be solved. No mon- 
arch has ever been so praised, nor so severely blamed, 
as Henry the Fourth of France. By some writers, he 
has been set down as ambitious though weak, as haughty 
though possessed of no gift of which he could be justly 
prottd. Others, and probably with more of truth, have 
regarded him as a mild and pious man, sacrificing every 
thing for the public good, and doing nothing merely to 
please himself. It is related of him, that, just before 
the battie of Ivry, which was to decide his fortunes for 
this world, he stood uncovered in the presence of his 
army, and, lifting up his eyes to heaven, pronounced a 
most fervent but submissive prayer in these words: "O, 
Lord, thon knowest all things. If it be best for this 
people that I should reign over them, favor my cause, 
and give success to my arms. But if this be not thy 
will, let me now die with those who endanger them- 
selves for my sake!" Opposed as I am to every thing 
but purely defensive war, and permitting that only in 
the worst extremes of necessity, I am not prepared to 
pronounce an opinion on this battie ; but the sentiments 
expressed by the King of France, if they were ever 
really expressed, are worthy of David himself, and 
could be easily paralleled out of several of his psalms. 
If such, also, were the sincere sentiments of every ruler 
in the world, there would soon be no room for war. 

LORD BOB8E-8 TBLE8COPB. 

The very learned and laborious Dr. Seoresby has 
been giving a series of lectures on astronomy, in which 
be has paid particular attention to the wonderful reve- 
lations of Lord Rosse*s mammoth telescope. As there 
is some difference of opinion, in this country, respect- 
ing the power of that great instrument, the reader will 
be pleased to see, no doubt, the precise language of the 
lecturer on this topic t 

"With respect to the 'moon," says the Doctor, ** ev- 
ery object on its surface of the height of oue hundred 
feet was now distinctly to be seen; and he had no 
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doubt, thnt, under verj farorable circumstances, it would 
be so with objects sixtjr feet in height On its surface 
were craters of extinct volcaooes, rocks, and masses of 
stones almost innumerable. He had no doubt wbaterer 
that if such a building as he was then in were upon the 
surface of the mooo, it would be rendered distinctly 
visible by these instruments. But there were no signs 
of habitations such as ours — ^no vestiges of architectural 
remains to show that the moon is or ever was inhabited 
by a race of mortals similar to ourselves. It presented 
no appearances which could lead to the supposition that 
it contained any thing like the green fields and lovely 
verdure of this beautiful world of ours. There was no 
water visible — not a sea, or a river, or even the meas- 
ure of a reservoir for supplying town or factory; all 
Mvemed desolate. Hence would arise the reflection in 
the mind of the Christian philosopher, Why had this 
devastation been? It might be further inquired, Was 
it a lost world? Had it suflfered for its transgression? 
Analogy might suggest the question, Had it met the 
fate which Scripture told us was reserved for our 
world? It was obvious that all this was mysterious 
conjecture." 

FOBOIVENEflS. 

Thje following conversation, between Mr. Wesley 
and one of his early preachers, has been authenticated 
by abundant proof: 

** Joseph Bradford was for some years the traveling 
companion of Mr. Wesley, for whom be would have 
sacrificed health, and even life; but to whom his will 
would never bend, except in meekness. 

** 'Joseph,* said Mr. Wesley, one day, *take these 
letters to post.* 

** B. I will take them after preaching, sir. 

** fV. Take them now, Joseph. 

** B. 1 wish to hear you preach, sir, and there will be 
sufllcient time for the post after service. 

** fV. I insist upon your going now, Joseph. 

** B. I will not go at present 

•• 9V. You won*t? 

" B. No, sir. 

" tV. Then yon and I must ptat, 

**B. Very good, sir. 

** The good men slept over it Both were early risers. 
At four o'clock the refractory helper was accosted with, 
'Joseph, have you considered what I said — that we 
most part?* 

**B. Yes, sir. 

** fV, And we roust part? 

**J9. Please yourself, sir. 

** JV. Will you ask my pardon, Joseph? 

" B. No, sir. 

" fV. You won't? 

" B. No, sir, 

** W. Then I will ask yours, Joseph. 

" Poor Joseph was instantly melted — smitten as by the 
wand of Moses, when forth gushed the tears, like the 
water ftt>m the rock." 

THE GREAT OROAM. 

The new organ, recently put up in Trinity church. 
New York, has come to be one of the wonders of die 
day. It is by far the largest in the United States, and is 
decidedly the best Its estimated weight is six^ tons. 
The case is of solid oak, richly carved in the Gothic 
style. It is fifty-three feet h%h, twenty-eight leet wide. 



and thirty-two feet deep. It has three sets of keys, and 
two octaves of pedals for the feet. It has for^-foar 
stops, and more than two thousand pipes, the combined 
effect of which is said to be beyond conception. The 
great pedal pipe is thirty-two feet long, and measures 
thirty-six inches by thirty. The centre gM pipe in 
front is twenty-two feet long and eighteen inches in di- 
ameter. Fifteen thousand dollars, enough to build a 
church, is the cost of the instrument It %vas exhibited 
soon after it was put up, and six thousand seven hun- 
dred and thirty-two tickets were sold the first day, and 
on the second eleven thousand four hundred and fifty- 
seven. It must cost something, certainly, to the pew- 
holders of Trinity to worship God. Jesus, sending back 
his message to the imprisoned John, emphatically re- 
marked, as a token of his Messiahship, that ** the poor 
have the Gospel preached unto them," The reader may 
think the rest 

THE OCEAN. 

No person, who has not seen the ocean, can conceive 
what vast thoughts come pouring in upon him, while 
standing on its shore. I have spent whole days in look- 
ing out upon the great expanse of waters, and watching 
the rolling billows at their play. I have stood on the 
rocky clifis in a tempest* and seen the ocean in its rage. 
No words can describe the awful majesty of the scene. 
I have passed the night, standing alone on a narrow 
breezy deck, when the winds were roused, and the ship 
was tossing on the waves like a feather or a straw. Of 
all God*s works, so varied and so vast in this great 
world, the ocean is to me the most interesting, and the 
most sublime. I have read many descriptions of it, but 
never one at all equal to the theme. The poets have 
written volumes on it, but the ocean is yet undescribed. 
One rapt bard, feeling the grandeur of his subject and 
the weakness of his muse, gives up all description, and 
imparts a lesson worthy of the laurel on his brow : 
** Adoring own 
The Hand almighty, who iu cbannel'd bed 
Immeasurable sunk, and pour'd abroad, 
Fenc'd with eternal mounds, tbe fluid sphere ; 
With every wind to waft laige eommerce.on. 
Join pole to pole, consecrate sever*d worliU, 
And link in bonds of intercourae and love 
EarthHi universal Ikmily.** 

THE QUEEN CITT. 

Who, of the thousands now thronging the sstreets 
of the great emporium of the west, thinks, that, half 
a century ago, it was a miserable hamlet, as unprom- 
ising as the poorest little burg in the sickliest swamp 
on earth! "In 1795,*' says Judge Burnet, "Cincin- 
nati was a small village of log cabins, including about 
fifteen rough, unfinished frame houses, with stone chim- 
neys. Not a brick had then been seen in the place, 
where now so many elegant edifices present themselves 
to the eye, and where a population is found, estimated 
at eigbty thousand soub!** But this, reader, is only an 
index of the growth and prosperity of the whole of the 
mighty west. With what gratitude should we, who en- 
joy thefruit of so many years* improvement, look back 
upon the trials and toil of our ancestors; and how nobly 
we should strive to equal them in sacrifices, though of 
nnodier kind, for the welfare of our great country, and 
the elevation of the arts and sciences, of literature and 
religion, throughout the vast area where our children 
are to erect their homes ! 
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Skbtchss for tub Young, Lttkrary and Rb- 
UOI0U8. By Erwin House, — We plare this book at 
ihe head of the Hit, becaate we are acqaaioted with no 
volume 80 replete with every things useful and eoter- 
tainiog^ to the yonng^. There is no book within the 
bounds of our acquaintance, which we can so heartily 
recommend to parents and teachers as this; and, if all 
our former notices of similar works should be disre- 
garded, we hope our readers will buy this volume, and 
let it circulate through the length and breadth of the 
land. It is a little world of useful informatioo, and is 
written with a special reference to the literary and 
moral improvement of the young. As a specimen of 
the art of printing, it has few equals, and no superior* 
of iu kind, either east or west In every way it is a 
jewel, and we predict for it an abundant sale. Having 
been prepared and published under our own eye, with- 
out adopting every single expression, and thus making 
it our own, we can sincerely say, that we have selected 
it, from the many similar works on our editorial shelf, 
for the express use of our little ones at home. While 
it is adapted especially to young people, it seems to us 
calculated to be almost equally entertaining and profit- 
able, as a choice family reading book, for riper years. 
We are really solicitous to see it scattered, with an un- 
sparing hand, all over the country, and tmst it will be 
called for with a sort of rage. It is sold by Swormstedt 
and Mitchell for the low price of fifty cents, with the 
usual large discount to wholesale purchaaers* 

Bible Essay, or Six Retuofu why InfidtU should be 
Christians. By D. Trueman. 1847.— The writer of 
this volume is well known by the readers of the Repos- 
itory as a contributor to its pages. This work is written 
in the author's very best style, and is really an improve- 
ment on himself, doing honor both to his head and 
heart It is full of useful matter, and can hardly fsS\ to 
be profitable to all who read it It is worthy, not only 
of perusal, but of careful study, and will undoubtedly 
meet much success. We commend it to the judicious 
attention and good sense of an enlightened public. 

A Concordance to tub Holy Scriptures or the 
Old and New Testaments. By Rev, George Coles. 
Lane and Tippeti: JVeto York. Sold by Swormstedt 
and MiUhell, Cincinnati. 1847.~This, to say the least 
that can be said, is, in almost every respect, the very 
best concordance now extant. It is really an improve- 
ment on all of the older works, being both more co- 
pious and more correct What more can we say? We 
have used it considerably, since it was laid upon our 
table, and shall continue to use it in preference to any 
and every other within our reach. 

An Essay on Church Polity, comprehending a» 
Outline of the Controversy on EccUsiasticiU CroverTi^ 
msnit and a Vindication qf the Ecclesiastical System qf 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. By Rev. Abel Ste- 
vens, A. M. Lane and Tippett: JW10 York. 1847.— 
This and the similar work of brother Fillmore, are dea- 
tined to divide the patronage of the Methodist public 
on this vital subject; but the volume now before us will, 
without any doubt, take the lead as a text-book for the 
Church. The other work will be most read by miuis- 
ters who have passed through their studies. Mr. Ste- 
vens' book abounds with erudition, and statistics bearing 
directly upon the subjects in debate. The first of the 
three parts is an able and lucid exposition of Church 



government in general, and furnishes a fine preparation 
to the student for the remaining parte. The balance of 
the volume is devoted, under two grand divisions, to the 
origin and structure of the government of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, in which the author exhibito a 
great amount of originality and talent In every way 
this is a standard book. It is not only well written and 
correct, but judicious, safs, instructive, and popular in 
every part We cannot be mistaken, we think, in pre- 
dicting for it a high place among the textbooks in oar 
coutae of study, for young ministers, east and west; nor 
do we deem it probable that a better work, for this pur- 
pose, will be prepared in many yean, if ever, to take 
ite place. Swormstedt and Mitchell. 

Riches of Grace. Edited by D. S. King.— the 

possibility of such an experience, as is now generally 
denominated Christian holiness, admits of being proved 
either by quotations from Scripture, by reasons drawn 
from the capacity of the soul and the analogy of truth, 
or by living witnesses professing it This book contains 
the latter kind of proof, which is really so abundant, 
that the reader can desire no more. For sale by Sworm- 
stedt and Mitchell. 

History of the Conquest of Peru, with a Pre- 
liminary View f^ the CioHUiation of the Incas. By 
fViUiam H, Presoott. — ^Nothing need be said, by any 
magazine or newspaper, in this country or in Europe, 
for or against the successive historical works of Mr. 
Prescott All that the public desires to know of thona 
is, whether they have been published, and where they 
can be had. It is idle either to praise or find fault with 
such a writer. Mr. Prescott, though he has employed 
his pen almost entirely on foreign subjects, is entitled to 
the first rank among the historians of this country. Uis 
style, not quite as perfect as that of Irving in his Life 
of Columbus, is remarkably easy, and his matter is al- 
ways entertaining; and his three great productions, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the Conquest of Mexico, and 
the Conquest of Peru, to say nothing of his essays, 
vrill carry his name to the latest generation. The lat- 
ter work will fully sustain his great fiame as a classic 
historian. The subject of it, being not quite as fntitfiil 
as those of his preceding volumes, made higher de- 
mands upon his diction, and will, consequently, rather 
enhance than diminish his reputation as a chaste, easy* 
beautiful, and graphic writer. 

JoSEPHUS Illustrated, by the Harpers, is on ear 
table, and makes us feel singular enough in comparing 
it with the musty old Greek and Latin edition, in tiir6e 
volumes, which we happen to be at this time perasinjg. 
But we shall stick to our text, though we praise the taale 
and embellishmento of the new edition. We find, bow- 
ever, that the blanks of the Greek copy are sapplied by 
some hand, but we know not by whose dictum. 

The Boy*s Summer Book, by the same house, has 
been criticised by a little fellow, who is decidedly more 
skillful in such books than ourself; and he has pro- 
nounced it "just the thing." 

We have received catalogues of Pennington Male 
Seminary, Oakland Female Seminary, Heniy and £m- 
oiy College, Cincinnati Seminary, Wesleyan Univer^ 
sity, and of the Wesleyan Academy, all of which sh<iw 
these excellent institutions to be in a sound and pros- 
perons state. The canse of education stands high in 
all of tbem, and is ever advancing higher. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The Editor has many thanks to present to his able 
contribators for their excellent fumishings for this noin- 
ber, and hopes they will continae to remember him with 
undiminished liberality. 

We will take the liberty of saying to our readers, that 
the article of Mr. Stevens, though rather lengthy, is too 
good and too much a unit to admit of division. It will 
richly repay the reader, who will go through with it. 
His contributions, we trust, and have renewed reasons 
to expect, will be more frequent in future numbers. 

Our cotemporaries seem to think that the August num- 
ber was the best issued since our editorial course began. 
We are really glad if they, or our readers, find any 
reason to be pleased. 

We have received the first number of a new maga- 
sine, got up and edited by the students of the Asbury 
University. We are happy in seeing this demonstra- 
tion of enterprise on the part of the young gentlemen of 
that institution. Their work does them abundant credit 
They have some fine writers among them, and, by de- 
voting time enough to it, they can make a very spirited 
monthly. Success to the " Platonean and Philologian !** 

We are sincerely thankful to the venerable editor of 
the Christian Advocate and Journal, for his laughable 
critique on one of our July pictures. Our readers have 
been duly informed, that, as an editor, we claim no 
praise for any of the prints used in the Repository since 
our incumbency began. They were all purchased four 
or five years ago; and our predecessors, having enjoyed 
the first pickings, had a perfect right to hand over to 
us the oft-rejected pictures remaining io their posses- 
sion. But, reader, we are now done with the whole of 
them, and we know not in what terms to express our 
gratitude. Many of them have given universal satisfac- 
tion; but some we could not praise, not even ofiicially ; 
and among the number was the one now in question. 
So little that we do is worthy of any commendation, that 
we are grateful for the favorable regards of any of our 
cotemporaries or readers; but, as dear as their approbs- 
tion would be to us, we beg to be excused from all insin- 
cere flattery, and prize the g^ood opinion of a reviewer, 
who has the honesty to make objections when merited. 

The editors of the Southern Lady's Companion, we 
are happy to see, hold the Repository in high estlma- 
. tioD* " This is one of the few periodicals,*' they ob- 
serve, " designed for the special use of ladies, that may 
be read with perfect safety, and without fear of oontam- 
ination by the contact Its contributors, generally, are 
of the fubsianiial and reipectabU character, and its ed- 
itor displays a eommendabU degree qf iatte^ iaUntt mtd 
induiiry in his department" This, certainly, if de- 
served, is a very high compliment, the more to be priied 
as coming from a couple of gentlemen, whose feelings 
are a little chafed by a brief notice we have given 
them ; but we inust decline the honor they offer us, in 
relation to the article in our July number on " Corrupt 
Literature,** and honestly point out the person who re- 
ally deserves it Be it known, then, that, just as that 
number was going to press, it became necessary for us 
to leave the city for a week or two, during which time 
a gentleman of high literary attainments, a fine writer 
ahd an author, consented to superintend the press dur- 
ing OUT absence, and fill up any little comer that might 
be found lacking. He it was, who wrote the compli- 
mented article in question, which, though it by no 
means expresses our personal views In every part of it. 



furnishes the only apology those editors themselves can 
offer for transferring to their columns the second-hand 
productions of an American novelist If they do truly 
"go with the editor, to the fullest extent, in opposition 
to the corrupt novels of the day," their &ith would find 
a vevy needful support by a little consistent practice. 
We assure them, on the other band, that we are in 
earnest in our "opposition" to all novels without ex- 
ception; and, in our notices, have so constantly dis- 
couraged them, that every publisher in the country has 
ceased sending them to our table. 

Our readers may ramember, that, in our January 
number, we noticed a new book, entitled, " Phsenol- 
OOT; or, ihe Doctrine of the Mental Phenomena" by 
Dr. Spunheim. Little did we think, when writing that 
mere book notice, that the editor of the Phrenological 
Journal would deem it worthy of his notice. He does, 
in fact, very plainly intimate, that the piece is totally 
unworthy of being replied to, especially by one who 
has so great a work in hand as he has; but still he re- 
plies to it, not by another book notice, but by a long and 
labored article, in which he tries hard to upset all our 
reasonings on the subject He also informs us, that he 
had previously enlightened the world by giving, in his 
Journal, the exact phrenological character of Mr. Wes- 
ley, and promises to send it to our office. We have not 
received it; and it was by mere accident that we hap- 
pened to meet with the number, containing his reply to 
us, in the hands, not of one of his " fifty thousand sub- 
scribers,** but of a neighbor*s little baby. Rescuing it 
from the urchin's rather rough treatment, and turning 
cerelessiy over its pictured pages, we were not a little 
flattered to find ounelf so largely talked of where we 
had least expected any notice; but the arguments raised 
to rebut our facts raquire no answer, and we shall give 
none. Mr. Fowler may have to himself his "great 
work,** of convincing the world, that all religion and rev- 
elation must bow to his deductions from human nature. 

As we now write, (August 3,) the weather is so charm- 
ing and agreeable as to deserve a passing notice. Dur- 
ing the past eight or ten days, the thermometer has not 
been above WP nor below 60^. This is certainly re- 
markable for the season. The mornings and evenings 
are scarcely inferior, we are strongly inclined to think, 
to the mornings and evenings of the world's fint gar- 
den. Occasionally we climb those hills to the nortii of 
our city, and are repaid in a manner our pen cannot re- 
veal. The atmosphere, during the period just named, 
has been unusually clear; and, in consequence, every 
object, both on earth and in the sky, assumed its love- 
liest aspect At the hour of twilight might be seen the 
evening star, hanging over the verdant hills in the 
west — hilb interspened with variegated dales and our 
lamed beautiful river; while, from the east, the full- 
orbed moon was walking in " cloudless majesty,** and 
lighting up the hills of our sister state. And then, each 
mom, as the sun commenced his going forth, a flood of 
the purast splendor was thrown over the ever-charming 
scenery — scenery composed of a thousand varied ob- 
jects — hills, woodlands, waters, fields, gardens, towers, 
spires, and human dwellings. To the lover of nature, 
cities may be dull; but the suburbs of some of them, at 
least, ara replete with glory and enchantment Why 
do not the inhabitants seek mora enjoyment there? 

We cannot possibly comply with the invitation of our 
kind friends at M., as we expect, at that time, to be in 
the midst of a camp meeting in our adopted hoosier state. 
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THE NOTCH HOUSE. 

{■SK SWORAVTMO.) 

Thk engraving for October ia a perfect likeneas 
of the hotel at tlie celebrated Notch of the White 
Mountains. It stands just beyond the Notch, as 
yon pass through it from the south. 

I have many fond recollections connected with 
that wild scenery of the Notch. During my long 
residence in New England, I made annual visits to 
the Mountains for several successive years, accom- 
panied by some of the dearest friends I have ever 
found on earth. But my first visit was the most 
impressive; for the scenery was then new, my heart 
was young, and my company choice. 

We had traveled from the western shores of the 
Kennebec to Fryburg, a rural town lying on the 
level banks of the beautiful Saco. Here taking into 
our company an old and familiar friend, the Rev. 
William F. Farrington, we passed merrily up the 
road that winds through the valley of the last named 
river, admiring the beauty of the broad level bottom 
spread ont between the two mountain ranges. These 
ranges are now far away from us, on the right and 
left; but they gradually converge in the distance, 
and are finally to lift their towering fronts against 
each other without quite touching, and thus consti- 
tute the wonder we are about to witness. 

It is singular how providence sometimes lends its 
help to a traveler in making deeper the first impres- 
sion. It was our fortune to be thus aided. While 
at dinner, at the hospitable table of the late Judge 
Pendexter, whose house was ever a home to such as 
we were, we discovered signs in the atmosphere 
which augured any thing but fair weather. Still, 
eager to finish our trip to the mountains before night- 
fall, we started on, notwithstanding these unpleasant 
tokens. But, as it often happens, what we feaied 
turned out to be a most welcome fiivor. It did rain, 
and that most powerfully; but then we were all pro- 
tected in our covered carriages. It had not rained 
an hour before the wind suddenly wheeled from 
south to west, and rolled high up into the heavens 
the densest and blackest cloud which it ever was my 
lot to witness. A most terrible tempest soon broke 
upon us. Away down in the deep gorge of the 
Vol. VII.— 37 



mountains, walled in by hills whose summits were 
enveloped in the cloud, we passed along over the 
winding road, cringing at every flash of the light- 
ning, as it leaped from crag to crag, and listening 
with dreadful interest to the bellowing thunder, 
which roared and rolled above us. At length the 
power of the tempest gave way. As the cloud be- 
came thinner and paler, and began to break away, 
a slight opening was made just above us, through 
which we descried the lofty peak of one of the high- 
est of the mountains, piercing the cloud, tipped in 
sweet sunlight, far above the storm. The rays of 
the declining son fell obliquely upon it, casting a 
beam of light directly on the summit. I have never 
had a sublimer vision. It was one of those rare 
sights which poets dream of, and painters are glad 
to witness. It required but little fancy to see Moses 
standing tiptoe on the lofty summit, reflecting from 
his face the burning sunlight, and receiving the two 
tables from the outstretched hand of the Almighty. 
My carriage companion, Mr. Farrington, a man of 
the most delicate poetic sensibility, bf gan to let some 
tears fall as he was gazing upward, from which I 
caught the infectious feeling of sublimity, and we 
both wept like children. 

In the year 1840 I spent a pleasant day and night 
there, in company with my old friend, the Rev. Abel 
Stevens. A little after dinner, while Mr. S. was up 
the mountain, a gentleman drove to the door, appa- 
rently in a state of great concern about something. 
I soon found him to be a land speculator. He had 
just paid $75,000 for a tract of land described " to 
lie within a few rods of the Saco, a navigable river, 
to contain untold quantities of the finest spruce tim- 
ber, and to possess inexhaustible stores of fine gran- 
ite." The speculator wished me to show him the lo- 
cation. " There it is," said I, pointing to the rugged 
heights of the mountain." « But where is the Saco?" 
« There," I replied, "is the head of it— that spring, 
where Mr. Crawford dips up his water." "But the 
granite quarries?" " Why, sir," said I, « the White 
Mountains are all granite. And see, what forests of 
fine timber!" The reader can see where I pointed; 
but he must imagine the crest-fallen look of the 
speculator. 
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LITTLE FRANCES. 



Op the little girls who freqaently visit my seqaes- 
tered bower, there are three— one of them niy own 
child, and the others her orphan cousins — who bear 
the name of Frances. There was once another Fran- 
ces; but she sleeps away in the family burial-ground 
on the Atlantic hill. There is a philosophy in names, 
as well as in more important things. Philosophy al- 
ways implies cause and effect, and names are succes- 
Biveiy effect and cause from one generation to another. 
These little children derive their name from a lady, 
who was once a student of mine, and a great favorite 
in the family; and she in her turn derived hers from 
her father's sister. Some trifling circumstance, such 
as often may occur unnoticed, has reminded me of 
the sad story of this Frances, whose name occurs 
first in the list. The story I learned some fifteen 
years ago, from my young friend Frances, so far as 
the facts had then transpired; and the succeeding de- 
velopments I have learned since my residence in In- 
diana. The story interested me much, and is, as I 
■appose, every word true. 

Little Frances lived with her father and motlier, 
and a brother and a sister older than herself, and a 
little brother younger, on the banks of the Susque- 
hannah, in the beautiful vale of Wyoming. She 
was a delicate and beautiful child, some five years 
old. At mid-day, while the father was in the field 
at work, the house was suddenly surrounded by a 
company of hostile Indians, who were prowling 
about the valley in search of plunder. In her sud- 
den fright the mother fled to the woods. Tho elder 
girl seised her little brother and made her escape, 
while little Frances with her elder brother, who, be- 
ing lame, could not run, hid behind the staircase. 
The Indians, after robbing the house of what they 
ehose to take, seized little Frances, and appeared ; 
preparing to carry her off. The mother, being hid- 
den in the thicket near, could see what was going 
on; and perceiving indications that the savages in- 
tended to take Frances, she rushed frantically from 
her concealment, and implored them to spare her 
child. They happened to be in a mood more gentle 
than usual, and exhibited no inclination to injure the 
mother or children; but, after listening awhile to the 
poor mother's cries, and laughing at her distress, one 
of them took np little Frances and marched off. 
The child brushed her flowing curls from her face, 
and with tears streaming down her cheeks, held out 
her little hands toward her mother for help. That 
longing, imploring look was the last the poor mother 
ever had of her child. The vision remained ever- 
present with her, and she never smiled again. 

The war was over. Peace smiled again on the 
valley of Wyoming. The brothers and sister of 



little Frances grew up, and settled happily about the 
homestead; but the mother, with a pensive eye and 
a sad heart, mourned on for her lost one, and could 
not be comforted. 

How sad is the memory of the last look — the last 
imploring look of suffering childhood — the look of 
your loved one to you for aid in the agonies of dis- 
solution! Ah, draw the curtain over the scene! I 
have seen it once. Let me not see it again. The 
picture is yet on my heart, but I dare not look at it 

For many a long year, in every sound of beast or 
bird, from forest or field, the mother seemed to hear 
her child calling for help. By day she wept for her — 
by night she dreamed of her. As her sons grew up, 
she sent them forth into the Indian country in search 
of their sister. They traversed the wilderness to the 
lakes, and explored the adjacent parts of Canada; 
but no tidings of the lost one ever came back to the 
mother's heart. 

Many long years passed away; and the gray hairs 
of the mother were brought down to the grave in 
sorrow for her loved and lost one. With her dying 
breath she charged her surviving children never to 
forget Frances. Some years after the mother's 
death, a gentleman of this state, connected with the 
Indian agency near Peru, on the Wabash, being 
overtaken at night some distance from the town, 
took up his abode for the night in the house of a 
French Indian. The family consisted of the master 
of the house, who was a man of some wealth and 
influence in the tribe, his wife, and her mother. In 
the course of the evening the gentleman's attention 
was excited by the fair appearance of the matron of 
the family. He suspected she was not of Indian 
blood; and, as he spoke the Miami language, he drew 
her into conversation, and learned her story. She 
told him that she was carried off by the Indians when 
she was a little child; that her family name was Slo- 
cum; that she remembered her father and mother, 
and a sister and two brothers, and that she lived near 
a river called the Susquehannah. This was all she 
could tell of her early history. 

The gentleman was deeply affected at the facts, 
though few, elicited in this conversation; and, on his 
return home, mentioned the matter to his mother, 
who advised him to write an account of what he 
had learned to some one near the supposed scene of 
the child's abduction. But the Susquehannah is a 
long river, and he knew not where, of the many 
places on that stream, to direct his letter. He, how- 
ever, sent it to the postmaster of Lancaster, who re- 
ceived it in due time, but paid no attention to it It 
was thrown aside among the rubbish, where it lay 
for two years. It happened, however, that the post- 
master's wife went into the office, one day, to pat 
things to rights. In looking over the old letters of 
the ofiice she discovered this, and read it The in- 
terest and sympathy of woman was excited, and, 
unlike her imperturbable husband, she immediately 
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took pains to have the letter published. She sent it 
to the office of the Tillage joornal, where it happened 
to be published along side of some temperance doc- 
ument designed for general circulation. A copy of 
the paper fell into the hands of a minister, who had 
heard of the lost child of Wyoming, and through 
him it was sent to a gentleman residing near the 
Slocum family. Great was the rejoicing over the 
tidings of the lost one. A generation had passed. 
The mother and father, and all that generation were 
dead. But there survived the intrepid sister, who 
had rescued herself and her little brother from the 
grasp of the savages on that fatal day. That brother 
also yet lived, and also another brother, born after 
little Frances was lost. These immediately made 
arrangements to seek for the lost one. From direc- 
tions given by the gentleman who first discovered 
her, they easily found the forest home of the long lost 
Frances. They entered the house, and looked around 
for the lost one. But, alas! they found not the fair- 
haired child, of ruby lip and laughing brow, but, 
instead, an aged matron, sitting in the midst of her 
daughters and gran<ichildren. By a mark on the 
hand, caused by a wound in infancy, they knew at 
once she must be Frances. They pronounced her 
name*-the name she had not heard for sixty long 
years, and which she had entirely forgotten. That 
name sounded to her ear 

** Like an echo which hath lost itself 
Among the disUnt hills.'* 

She then told them the story of her long captivity. 
She described the scenes of that sad day, when she was 
borne away from her father's house — the last look of 
her mother — her own distress— how (he Indians car- 
ried her a long way over the mouutein to a cave — 
how, when night came, weary and broken-hearted, 
she cried herself to sleep— how, the next morning, 
they bore her on, over mountain and valley, hill and 
dale, and plain and river, she knew not where — how 
she was adopted by an Indian father and mother, 
who had lost all their own children. Thus she re- 
hearsed the various vicissitudes of her life for sixty 
years. The brothers and sister listened to the story 
with unutterable emotions. When it was finished, 
they urged their sister to go home with them to her 
native Wyoming, on the beautiful Susqnehannah. 
But she declined, saying she couJd not leave the 
graves of her two little boys, who were buried near 
her forest home. Then* spirite would pine after her, 
should she leave them alone. She would stay and 
be buried by their side. 

Thus ends the story of little Frances. Since the 
visit of her family, the Miami Indians have, in pur- 
suance of the settled policy of the government, been 
removed west. I know not the fate of Frances. 
It is, however, probable that, ere this time, she is 
sleeping quietly by the side of her little ones, on the 
banks of the Missisinewaw, near ito confluence with 
the Wabash. 



DEATH OF A STUDENT. 

BT WILLIAM BAXTXR. 

We can look with some complacency on the de- 
parture of the aged man, who, like the ripe grain of 
autumn, bends himself submissively to the sickle of 
the reaper, Death. The end of bis being is accom- 
plished; be has seen the sunshine and shade of ha* 
man life — ^tasted of ito mingled cup; and, wearied 
of life, looks calmly to the grave, as a quiet resting^ 
place. As we survey the fall of the leaves of au- 
tumn, so we look on the death of the aged; for then 
the tender ties to life are severed — ^the fires of fancy 
are flickering on the deserted heartli of the affec- 
tions, and the charm of life has departed. 

How diflTerent are our sensations, when we see the 
babe — ^the object of the mother's tenderest affec- 
tion — whose face beams with the smiles of inno- 
cence, and whose young heart is unstained by sia, 
sinking beneath the hand of the tyrant, and, almost 
as soon as life is given, yielding it back to God! We 
then feel emotions of sorrow stealing over the soul; 
but our sadness is, in some degree, mitigated by the 
remembrance of the purity of the spirit which has 
just taken ito flight, like some fair bud of promise 
which withered ere it bloomed, or the trembling dew- 
drop which, at eve, empearled the rose, but which, 
at morn, being dissipated by the genial beams of the 
sun, leaves this cold earth, and flies upward to the 
bright sou roe of life and light 

Youth, elate and gay, blooming in smiles and 
beauty, passes away from earth; and we mourn that 
Death should choose his victims from those whom 
bright hopes allure with the pleasing prospect of a 
bright future, whose shadowy vistas seem to present 
us with the full fruition of all that life's joyous 
spring-time promised. 

Such evente as these are calculated to bring before 
our minds a deep and abiding sense of our owa 
fVailty, the uncerteinty of the present stete of being, 
and the deep necessity of preparing for another. 
The instences to which we have thus briefly alluded, 
are but so many voices, which are ever speaking to 
man of his own mortality, and teaching him to pre- 
pare for his last solemn change. Yes, ever since 
the decree went forth from Elden, « Dust thou art* 
and unto dust shalt thou return," the history of the 
worid has been the proof of ito melancholy fulfill- 
ment. 

Death has truly been on the throne, and he has 
ever swayed a ruthless sceptre. Some have been 
stricken down on the battle plain; others have fallen 
under the insidious attacks of wasting disease; the 
palace and the dungeon have alike been visited; from 
all these Dtalk has won his trophies, and filled un- 
numbered graves with the wise and the good of our 
race; and yet, amid scenes like these, of almost 
daily occurrence, we are unmoved. 
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Our fellow-beings fall by our sides every hoar, and 
yet they oft fall unmourned, while we, cold and un- 
thinking, scarcely ever reflect, that wo, too, must 
soon join the melancholy train. How often, too, 
does the tolling bell tell us of a departed spirit; and 
yet, too often, the thought of death departs with the 
solemn tones by which it was wakened! But yet 
there are times and places, when tlie subject is pressed 
upon us with a force which we are unable to resist. 
The family circle is invaded; and those we have ten- 
derly loved, from our earliest years, become the prey 
of the fell destroyer; the bands which for years have 
bound us are severed, and the cold grave hides in its 
dark recesses the forms of the loved and the cher- 
ished. 

But there is no place on earth, where the ties of 
affection seem to be more rudely sundered than at 
institutions of learning. At such places the young 
and the happy, the hoping and the trusting are as- 
sembled. Hearts are there bound together by the 
purest feelings; and the terms of intimacy are so 
close, that the breaking of these bands is an incident 
in the lives of the survivors not easily forgotten- 
Then, morning, noon, and evening, we meet at the 
same board, assemble in the same room for prayer, 
and, in the same class, drink as from a common 
fountain the deep draughts of classic lore. In 
thought we roam over the scenes ennobled by Ho- 
mer's or by Virgil's straiu — stand near Cicero in the 
Forum, or hear, in Minerva's favorite city the thun- 
der tones of Demosthenes. The song of Anacreon 
and the wild sweet strain of Sappho fall upon our 
ears; and thus, in the bloom of ardent youth, we 
learn to live " over the bright days of the past." 

There we see the gradual development of each 
other's faculties, the varied feelings of our nature 
gradually unfolding themselves. There genius be- 
gins its towering flight, and there the hidden springs 
of thought and feeling are called into active opera- 
tion, and, almost insensibly, young hearts are united 
by bands which death alone can sever. When we re- 
member, then, that it is at such places the deepest and 
most endearing of our attachments are formed, we 
shall not think it by any means strange, that death, 
under such circumstances, should impress itself deep- 
ly on the hearts of the survivors. For my own part, 
experience has told me that such is the case; and, in 
all the vista of departed years, there are few events 
which have left so deep an impression on my heart 
as the death of a college doiamaU, whose death is the 
subject of the following sketch. I think I never 
saw a finer class of students than that which was 
assembled at B. College, in the fall of 184—. They 
were chiefly from the western and southern portions 
of the Union; and well did they sustain the charac- 
ter of the various states which they represented. 
Among these there was none more universally es- 
teemed than young S. He possessed all the fiery 
ambition of the south* accompanied by a courtliness 



of manners which soon procured for him the esteem 
of all. His mind was of the finest mold; and his in- 
tense application soon secured to him a high place in 
his respective classes. 

Though he rose rapidly in favor, he was by no 
means an object of envy; but, on the contrary, his 
success was a source of great gratification to all 
with whom he was associated. Hope presented be- 
fore him a brightly illumiued future, and he looked 
forward with pleasure to the time when his course of 
study would be completed, and he would be permit- 
ted to enter upon the scenes of active life, and by an 
energetic course justify, and more than justify the 
hopes of all with whom he was connected. 

But, alas! though apparently so full of life, he was 
soon destined to leave our number, and enter upon 
that state of untried being to which we are all fast 
hastening. Indeed, we had scarcely learned to prop- 
erly appreciate his merit, when we were called upon to 
deplore his loss. We were not prepared for his death 
by the premonitions of wasting disease; for he yielded 
rather to deep anguish of mind than bodily infirmity, 
and his departure was sudden and unexpected to ail. 
It was evident to (hose who knew him best, that, for 
some time, he had been suffering much. Deep men- 
tal distress was preying upon him, and slowly and 
silently was bearing him to the grave; and yet his 
proud spirit would not suffer him to reveal fully the 
bitter anguish which was consuming him; but deep 
disappointment and blighted affection, beyond all 
doubt, was at the foundation of all his sorrows. 
And a letter, which was returned unopened by one 
in whom his very being seemed bound up, goaded his 
mind almost to madness, and cast a gloom upon him 
which he found himself unable to dissipate. His 
health began visibly to decline; but the torture which 
he endured was such as baffled human skill; and yet 
he kept locked in his own bosom the cause of the 
suffering which seemed pressing him to the earth. 

At this time S. had never turned his mind to the 
considerations of his eternal interests; but, as if he 
had a foreboding of his fate, he now began to read 
the word of God with the greatest solicitude. All 
around him daily marked the change which was ta- 
king place in his character. His great concern 
seemed to be in regard to his final destiuy; and on 
the Sabbath before his death, when an invitation was 
given by the minister to any who felt disposed to 
unite with the visible Church, S., who was present, 
arose; but at that moment a swooning sensation 
seized him, and forced him again to his seat Char- 
ity, however, would lead us to indulge in the hope, 
that the effort was seen and accepted in heaven. 
The day before his death he was able to walk about 
the college grounds, and none dreamed of the near 
approach of his dissolution; but before the next 
morning dawned, we were aroused from our slum- 
bers by the melancholy announcement that the spirit 
of our friend had for ever fled. There were no 
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clamoroas oulbunts of sorrow: tears and outward 
laments were few; yet the gloom on every counte- 
nance, and the nnasoal silence which reigned through 
the whole building, told, in tones which could not be 
misunderstood, the grief which possessed every heart 
The bell which summoned us to our morning meal 
sounded, and we descended almost mechanicaliy. 
The merry laugh and the accustomed jest were 
wanting; the brow of the most youthful was cloud- 
ed; the seat of poor S. was vacant; and we all felt a 
corresponding desolation in our hearts. The meal 
passed almost in silence. If we spoke, it was but 
in whispers; for all felt truly that death was in our 
midst We retired as we came; and soon the heavy, 
monotonous tolling of the college bell summoned us 
together, to take measures concerning the burial of 
our classmate, and to express our sympathy for his 
bereaved fViends. 

The meeting was organized by calling one of the 
seniors to the chair, who arose, and, in a subdued 
tone, spoke of the object of our mournful assem- 
bling. He alluded feelingly to the character of the 
deceased, and passed a brief but touching eulogy on 
the virtues for which be was distinguished. He re- 
ferred to the solemn duties we had to dischar ge the 
last offices the living can pay to the dead. In doing 
this his lip quivered, and his voice faltered; and, al- 
most overcome by the violence of his feelings, the 
speaker sat down, while the most careless observer 
might have learned, from the countenances of all 
around him, that these few and solemn words were 
but the feelings of all assembled. A committee was 
then appointed to give an embodied expression of our 
feelings, and to express our sympathy for his sorrow- 
ing friends in this sad bereavement The comple- 
tion of the resolutions was announced, and the chair- 
man, in low, solemn tones, expressed, in appropriate 
words, the emotions of our hearts; and though a 
considerable length of time has now passed, I yet 
seem to hear his voice rising and falling with the 
mournful periods which told of the death of our be- 
loved classmate, far from his home and the associates 
of his youth. Appended to these resolutions were the 
following lines, as a tribute to the memory of the 
departed, written by a classmate who knew and loved 
him: 

Cease, cease the aouiida of Joyous mirth, 

And march with mcaanred tread, 
TO pay what friendship last dsmsndi— 

A tribute to the dead. 
A folemn task ia ours to-day— 
To mingle kindred clay with clay. 

We look aroand our comradee now. 

But look for him in vain; 
Instead of youth and smiles, we see 

The hearse and Aineral train; 
WhUe those beloved in lift draw near 
And wet with sorrow's flood his bier. 

Kind, generous, Ikithfbl as a friend, 
HewssbetovMbyall; 



Bot that which now remains of him 

Lies *neath this fnneral pall : 
We lay him down beneath the sod, 
And leave his spirit with its God. 
We fbel weVe giving back to earth 

A noble spirlVs cell. 
Where noble thonghts and high resolves 

Were ever wont to dwell. 
We trust that spirit did but flee. 
Our God and Father, unto thee. 
We mourn; but Hope is whispering 

That in celestial bowers 
His spirit finds those draughts of bliss 

It vainly sought in outs. 
O, when the Jnst at last shall rise. 
May we all meet him in the akies I 

At length the hour of burial came; and though 
the wintry blast blew keenly, every one was ready 
to follow the body to its last resting-place. The 
corpse was first borne to the chapel, the students 
following two by two, while the college bell, at in- 
tervals, tolled mournfully, like a requiem to a de- 
parted spirit IThe coffin was placed in the aisle of 
the chapel; and, with the evidence of our own mor- 
tality before us, we were solemnly and feeliugly ad- 
monished, by the president, of the transitory nature 
of all things beneath the sun, and exhorted to look 
from the things that are fadmg to those which are 
eternal. The good man was deeply affected, and his 
emotions more than once almost checked his utter- 
ance. He pressed home on our mind the lesson 
which lay before us, in the body of our departed 
friend, who, in the bloom of life, had been suddenly 
called away. We all heard and felt, while the scald- 
ing tear guslied freely from many an eye whksh had 
long been unaccustomed to weep, and many a heart 
resolved, from that day forward, to yield implicit 
obedience to those truths which, if obeyed, result in 
our eternal salvation. The exercises closed. The 
coffin, borne on the shoulders of some of our num- 
ber, was carried to the grave. All stand around his 
last resting-place; his remains were deposited in the 
narrow cell; the clods fell heavily on the coffin; the 
sound gradually became fainter and fainter, until the 
grave was closed; and thus earth was committed to 
earth. We left the spot, and returned to our usual 
pursuits, in order to dissipate, by employment, the 
gloom which brooded over us. But it was many 
days, and even weeks, before the effects of this sol- 
emn event passed away. We missed him in the 

; class-room— -we missed his merry laugh amid our 
sports, and there was scarcely a spot with which his 
memory was not in some way associated. 
But he has departed-^cnt off in the spring-time of 

; his life— ftt»m expectant friends— from bright hopes, 
which sported before his vision — ^from the changing 
to the changeless— from the seen to the unseen — 
from the transitory and temporal to the fadeless and 
eternal. His resting-place is near the margin of a 
beautiful stream, whose soft mnrmnrs are calculated 
to soothe and soften the feelings of all who pass near 
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the tomb of the departed; and often, when straying, 
in a pensive mood, near that spot, I love to pause at 
the little inclosure which surrounds the place of his 
rest, to call up to memory's gaze the form that, ere 
this, has mingled with its kindred dust, and, from 
his untimely departure, to give to my own heart a 
solemn lesson on the instability of alt earthly things, 
the certainty of death, and the need of preparing for 
that trying hour. 

Reader, let us, too, be admouiriied. We, too, are 
mortal. We, too, are destined to enter the final rest- 
ing-place of all the living. Let us, then, pursue 
such a course of conduct as will be well-pleasing to 
the great Judge of all; and the grave, instead of 
being the object of our horror and avenion, will 
seem, to our fading sight, the portal of a bright and 
eternal day. 
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Whilx a resident of New Orleans, more than 
twenty years since, in order to secura an occasional 
retreat from the busy scenes of life, I fitted up a 
small building, which stood in a retired situation, 
behind my brother's printing-ofilce. It was so sur- 
rounded by loftier tenements, as to throw the inces- 
sant rattling of drays and noisy hum of men in the 
dull distance. We have nothing romantic to record 
concerning the house of our pilgrimage. Thera was 
tto spreading beech, with '* old fantastic roots " — ^no 
cooling fountains — ^no well-dressed garden, breathing 
rich perfumes; but, contrariwise, Jamestown weed 
and dog-fennel, of luxurious growth. It was, how- 
ever, a place of comparative quietude; and that was 
all to me. It was no light task to establish a closet 
in the Crescent City; and, moreover, to make a full 
confession, (" my public shame— my solitary pride!'*) 
I made poetry in those days. A novice would say, 
«The cloud-capped mountains, the flowery vale, the 
embowered garden, perapiring celestial fragrance " — 
these ara the scenes whera the Muses love to frolic, 
and dispense their richest favors. But sour expe- 
rience says. Nay. The sombre and unfurnished 
room, where no << woodbines flaunt — no roses shed 
a couch " — where sweat and ink ooie in close affin- 
ity — where, indeed, there is no production of nature 
or art to rival, in beauty, Webster's Dictionary- 
there is the palace of song— the factory of poesy. 
Well, here we wrought until we found that all the 
best rhyming words were used up, and there was no 
new jingle under the sun. This will, by and by, be 
the case in regard to prose. The only advantage it 
has now, is, that the rhymeless words are in the ma- 
jority, and, consequently, can run more changes and 
transpositions. But as words are finite, and men 
and women will talk and write perpetually, there 



must come a time when they will have to stop, not 
only for <Mack of argument," but lack of sound, 
unless they go on, as our poets now do, not know- 
ing they are mere echoes. This is our comfort in 
regard to the novelists. When they have made all 
the lies that can be shaped in the English language, 
then will their end come. 

But if this is the case, it behooves us, also, to 
"make hay while the sun shines." So to return to 
our narrative. A high board fence separated my 
homestead from a building of similar structure. 
Who lived there— whether they were English or 
Irish — ^whites or quadroons, were questions which 
did not concern us. We used, then, to live strictly 
up to the good rule, " Let not your left hand know 
what your right hand doeth." We southerners were 
not busybodies in other men's matters. A certain 
new-comer, in remarking on this singularity, said 
that, in questioning a merchant closely, in regard to 
the domestic matten of his partner, he could not teU 
him whether he was a single or married man. We 
suspect, however, that he would noi, for this simple 
reason — it was nobody's business, and the unman- 
nerly stranger was breaking in upon our order of 
things. This habit might seem unsocial to some; 
but it is abundantly better than the gossiping and 
backbiting of some folks, who attend to every body's 
business better than they do to their own. 

On one occasion, however, I was compelled to pry 
into my neighbor's matten. On Christmas eve I 
bad retired eartier than usual, and had begun to doxe 
comfortably, when I was disturbed by a low, mur- 
muring sound of distress, occasionally mingled with 
groans and sobs. The little gate was ever and anon 
swinging on its hinges; and every new visitor seemed 
to swell the tide of woe. This did not make mo^n- 
happy: it only roused my sympathy, and turned the 
tide of thought into a more serious and mournful 
channel; for, in those days of youthful piety, wheth- 
er I wept with those who wept, or smiled with those 
who smiled, still my God was with me, and I had 
peace within. It is true, even then, I had heard of 
the <*hypo" with the hearing of the ear; but I had 
placed it in the catalogue of *<01d Wives Fables." 
I said to myself, "Can this be a wake?" Stealin|^ 
softly from my bed, and peeping through the fence » 
I saw the house was brilliantly lit up, the doora and 
windows spread wide open, and there was a corpse, 
surrounded by relatives and friends, who had come 
to weep with the household. My heart was touched ; 
for never had I witnessed grief more sincere — more 
natural. Having again retired, I soon fell asleep; 
but not so soundly as to be wholly unconscious of 
what was passing around. The weeping and the 
wailing mingled with my dreaming fancies: the earth 
seemed to be floating in a sea of tean, and charity 
and faith were still in wild disordered exeroise. 

About midnight the clock began to strike. At 
every stroke the tempest of sorrow rose higher and 
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higher. " Nine, ten, eleven, tiptfoe/" Juet then the 
afflicted crowd broke looee in one united, and, as I 
felt, infernal laugh. They sprung to their feet, and 
danced, and fiddled, and romped, and laughed again, 
louder and louder, and still louder. My mind, in 
the meantime, took a complete somerset, and I ex- 
claimed, "Surely the devil's abroad in the land!*' 
I felt that he was rummaging in every corner of my 
room, rolling and tittering under my bed, trying to 
scramble up into my soul, whether I would or not. 
My flesh crawled — ^the hair of my head seemed to 
rise. I sprung from my bed, with my eyes shut, 
of course, for I strangely felt that the testimony 
of sight was all that was lacking, in bringing me 
in open and manifest contact with the **VDieked 
one,** I hastily threw on my clothes, and rushed 
into the street, slamming the door behind me, and 
hastened to leave the unnatural merriment. The 
cool and bracing air of midnight, so peculiar to Or- 
leans, pressed my throbbing temples with its friendly 
breath, and seemed to whisper, "How mean! how 
niggardly mean! that the devil could not allow one 
poor Christian, and he Mess than the least,' the small 
space of six feet by three, within the bounds of his 
nocturnal range !" The enemy might have had more 
to do with my heart on other occasions; but never 
before had I realized such an experimental verity of 
his presence — ^in proper person. 

I passed on to a region of quietude; for there is 
commonly an boar or two of silence, out of the twen- 
ty-four, even in that babbling city — that conventicle 
of every langaage and every faith. As I passed down 
by the great church, the door being ajar, I discov- 
ered that there was a light within. Prompted by 
curiosity, I slipped in, and beheld an unusual sight. 
In one corner of the church had been erected a 
manger — a rough temporary shed, such as we find 
connected with almost every cabin in new settle- 
ments. About a cart-load of straw was piled in the 
centre. Two animals, of the sise of a Newfound- 
land dog, in carved work, were stationed on the 
right and left. It would have saved strangers an 
abundance of perplexity, if the artist bad printed on 
one, " The ox," and on the other, " The ass." But, 
as I had some idea of the drift, it was made out. 
Joseph and Mary were as large as life, and dresse d 
in royal robes, richly spangled with gold and silver, 
and sparkling jewels— sufficiently imposing (as we 
thought) to have secured a reception at the inn, if 
the Roman emperor and all his tetrarchs had been 
guests. The blessed Virgin was placed, according to 
our Protestant notions, in a very improper attitude, 
and the babe presented a strange appearance. Two 
angels were perched upon the eves of the shed, and 
gazing on the group below. I was soon satisfied 
with the poorly-contrived fixment, and would have 
retired; but thinking it was more tolerable than the 
loud Satanic "ha! ha!" that had dispossessed me of 
my lodgings, I condnded to sit down to see the end 



of the matter. As the day began to dawn, the en- 
try and aisles became vocal with the prattling of in- 
fantile devotees— groups of smiling children, bearing 
their offerings to the consecrated manger. It was 
diverting to see their buoyant and exulting joy when 
they first saw the babe. Candies, raisins, kisses, 
cakes, and other sacrifices, all costly, no doubt, in 
their young imagination, were freely thrown into 
the manger, until the straw was almost hid under 
the profusion of " good things " that had been show- 
ered upon it. That morning's exhibition lightened 
my mind of one mystery which had been hanging 
about it At other religious festivals we had seen 
some of our fellow-citizens, who were evidently 
men of strong minds, liberal education, and polished 
manners, who nevertheless sucoumbed to the most 
disgusting idolatry. How they could, allowing them 
to be sincere, (which of necessity we did,) be so 
grossly imposed on, we could not conceive. But 
here it was all revealed. This manifest klolatry 
was planted in infancy. It had grown with their 
growth — strengthened with their strength. It had 
been entwined with all the associations of their 
younger, brighter, and happier days. If error, 
which has no countenance, in reason or revelation, 
by an early lodgment in the human breast, becomes 
so immovable, that even high attainments in science 
cannot displace it, how industrious ooght parents to 
be in infixing in the infant's mind the omnipotent 
truths of the everlasting Gospel ! These juvenile ex- 
ercises continued until after sunrise, when I suppose 
they melted away "like the morning cloud;" for I 
found, about noon, that the manger of Bethlehem, 
with the ox and the ass, and all its inmates and ap- 
purtenances, had fled, and made room for other idols 
and older worshipers. I retired to my lowly dom- 
icil, found the atmosphere more pure, the malign 
influence all gone, and spent there many an hour of 
piety and peace — "prayer my chief business— all 
my pleasure praise." Some may smile at my sore 
wrestling with powers and principalities; but, hark 
ye, I do not say the devil was actually in my her- 
mitage. I only state my feelings pending that sud- 
den and inhuman transition, from what I conceived 
to be the most sincere and heart-felt sorrow, to a 
revelry unparalleled, as I thought, in all the fiendish 
orgies on mercy's side of hell. Neither dare I deny 
that he lOos there. It might please a class; but what 
should I gain thereby? The boon which the dying 
fox would have inherited by the kind interference of 
his fHends— « fraah swarm of bee$ and flies. There 
are still many, who, with the open Bible in their 
hands, would dispute with me the very personality 
of the devil. Moreover, I like to anger infidelity by 
exercising every kind of credulity that can be pos- 
sibly fastened on the Scriptures. So, Mr. Editor, 
please rafler me, if it is only as a friendly link, con- 
necting the darkness that is passing away, and the 
brilliancy that is coming, yea, already come. It is a 
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pity for us to be let down with a dreadfal sargo into 
that intensity of light and glory that might blast the 
pupil, and involve us in total blindneaa again for all 
coming time. It is written, he is '* going to and fro 
in the earth, and walking np and down in it.*' If 
so, what specioas reason, founded either in physics 
or morals, can my friends give, why he should not 
occanonaUy take even Orleans in his way? <* Yes,*' 
they sarcastically say, " individuals in Europe, Asia, 
and America are constantly complaining of the temp- 
tations of the devil. Why, do yon suppose that he 
is omnipresent? Will you ascribe to him an attri- 
bute of the Almighty?" But avast! Satan my be 
guilty of all this simultaneous temptation, and still 
fiEiU in6nitely short of omnipresence. The Lord, 
humanly speaking, took to himself a great range in 
his creative energy. What a vast disparity, in point 
of power and influence, is there between the animal- 
cule, which can be discovered only by artificial aid, 
and man, the lordly sovereign of the earth! Now 
there may be as wide a disparity between men and 
angels. Why then should it be thought a thing in- 
credible, that a God of unlimited power should make 
an angel, possessed of snch vast power and appli- 
ances as to he able to exert a direct influence on ev- 
ery inhabitant of this globe, at the same time, and 
yet hardly begin to approach the perfection of the 
Deity? God is not only present with this little earth, 
but with ail space— all lime — all eternity. So we 
believe — so we preach. And we are ashamed to use 
that promise of our Savior, to prove his divinity: 
"Wherever two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there will I be,*' &c. His divinity is 
grounded in the whole analogy of faith. Should 
the timid Christian say, ** I tremble at the immense 
power of the devil, to say nothing about the legions 
of evil spirits, 

'* ' Wbo awanu tbe air, and darken beavea, 
And rale the lower world,* '* 

it is answered, " Greater, yes, still greater is He who 
is in you, than all who are against you." And the 
decree has long since passed the heavens, electrified 
the earth, and thundered down to hell, <<The seed 
of the woman shall bruise the serpent's head." 
Truly, if we had to sustain this warfare at our own 
expense, all flesh would fail before the Lord who 
made it. But the poet touches the right string while 
he sings, 

M Though Mints are fteble, weak, and poor, 
Their great Bedeemer's atrong.** 

And many a tender female, through the power of 
divine grace, has bruised Satan beneath her feet, 

and . But, Mr. Editor, I must stop. I fell in, 

lately, with a few ladies, who were chatting about 
the " Repository;" and they dropped not a few gold- 
en opinions concerning it. But still there seemed to 
be a misgiving, as though it sometimes essayed to 
"feed them with toft com.** As this is a provin- 
cialism, sir, and you may have been bred far away 
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east, where no soft corn is, or where it comes hy the 
hardest, it might be well to explain. They seemed 
to think that yon did not allow them as large a slice 
of ** fiedlen human nature," aa they sometimes realiza 
in fervent prayer and deep heart-searchings. Tliey 
dki not express any love for sin, that ngly thing; 
but they protest against being crowded out of fel- 
lowship with Him who came not to call the r^Aleevs, 
but 9inner$ to repentance. They will not claim 
heaven in virtue of their sex, so as to embrace Samp- 
son's wives and the old blear-eyed Witch of Endor 
in the "Holy Alliance." One of them playfully 
intimated that if it was flattery we were at, <^ we 
could not come it." There was a certain slyness 
and ambiguity in dispensing that article, that yon, 
honored sir, and all your scribes, have not attained 
to. This rather "snuffed" me; and I resolved, in 
my communications, hereafter, in this line, to be aa 
blunt as a handspike. And yet, after all, they will 
say, "Write! why don't you write more?" Write! 
yes, we contemplate raining down, sometime, each 
a shower of scolding, that, after the storm is over» 
they will know how to appreciate a pious, well- 
meant. Christian compliment; and it will fall on 
their roused minds like a cool dew in the heat of 
harvest. 



A TRIBUTE TO ELIZA. 

BT rBtx<oa. 

When the stars are out, Eliza, 

With their vestal fires on high. 
And smile from their silvery homes. 

Bright isles in the ocean sky. 
Say, lov'st thou, then, at stilly eve. 

Or the silent midnight hour. 
To gaze upon their peeriess sheen. 

And feel, on thy son/, their pow'r? 

O, O, far above, Eliza, 

Far o'er those beautiful isles, 
Is a holier orb of light, 

That beams with holier smiles. 
Yet no far-reaching telescope 

Hath marked that glittering gem ; 
But the eye of faith may see it — 

*Ti8 the Star of Bethlehem! 



" What is grandeur, what is power? 
Heavier toil, superior pain. 
What the bright reward we gain? 
The grateful memory of the good. 
Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 
The bee's collected treasure's sweet. 
Sweet music's melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of gratitude." 
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TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 

BT »■▼. B. •. If AOX.AT. 

I LOYK to Sit in the twilight, by the window of my 
•tudy, and suffer my thoughts to stray musingly 
over the yaried circumstances which tempt their 
wanderings. For years tiiis has been my custom. 
I remember, while yet a student at college, my even- 
ings were invariably spent in this manner. The la- 
bor of the day fatigued me, and I always looked for- 
ward, with lively anticipations, to this season of quiet 
communion. 

In the feverish chase after pleasure, or the assidu- 
ous discharge of duty, our spirits are exhausted, the 
unceasing excitement harasses the mind, and we sink 
into a Btote of dreamy apathy. Though there is, in 
the intellect, an unresting activity and untiring en- 
®^gy> y^t» if »to powers exert themselves unceasingly 
on any one subject, the excitement becomes too 
great, and, in their wild play, some derangement 
must ensue. The harp may send forth its strains of 
mellifluous sweetness; but the chords must occa- 
sionally have relaxation. It is said the Arab steed, 
when the enemy is in pursuit, will bear, with light- 
ning speed, his rider from the danger, or die in 
the attempt. Wildly he bounds across the plain, 
snuffing the winds, with half turned head, and gal- 
lops on, till, with spent energies and exhausted 
strength, bis quivering frame sinks lifeless on the 
sand. Our minds are restive — a spirit is within us 
that "will not down," but, rising and struggling 
with its trammels, longs to range the vast fields that 
stretch out temptingly before its vision, and soar 
'* untrodden heights, where angels bashful look." 
But there must be some relaxation, else the spirit is 
wounded and overcome. 

One of the most favorable seasons for this relaxa- 
tion, is the hour of twilight. When the dim light, 
struggling through the window, fails to illumine the 
page, and your eye catches nothing but dark lines 
on a white ground, then close the volume, lay it 
quietly on the shelf, draw the chair still closer to the 
light, and resign yourself to the « witching power of 
memory's dream." Rest your elbow on the case- 
ment, place your brow on the palm of your hand, 
and then give reins to the pleasing power of fancy. 
These hours of revery are, to the profligate, seasons 
of the most poignant grief and overwhelming sad- 
ness. The wild, destructive appliances of sensual 
indulgence are far away, and the soul, disentangled 
from the exhilarating topics of externality, now turns 
within. In the contemplation of misspent years, 
perjured faith, murdered privileges, and black in- 
gratitude, there is a desolation that scathes the heart. 
But to him whose mind has been sublimated by the 
refining influence of religion, these seasons are full 
of precious gifts and inestimable treasures. 

The first prompting is to the days and scenes of 
Vol. VII.~38 



the past. As, with magic power, the magnificent 
panorama passes before us, home, parents, childhood, 
associates, the log school-house on the green, the old 
beech tree, youth, the exercitations of intellect, the 
rivalry of scholarship, the jealonsies— all these are 
there. O, how the heart beats, when we think of 
those whose forms were once so familiar — whose 
eyes flashed back to ours the hopes rising within! 
Then this was the world to us. The horizon that 
limited our view was the boundary of the universe. 
Some there were, to whom, by a coincidence of pur- 
suits or similarity of taste, we were strongly at- 
tached. With them we trundled the hoop, skated 
on the lake, or gathered wild-wood flowers, when 
the warm breath of spring had blessed the hills. 
We sorrowed and rejoiced together. But now how 
changed! The ingenuousness of youth has passed 
away — the trustfulness characteristic of youthful 
friendship has yielded to the suspicious skepticism of 
manhood. A stoic callousness has chilled the gush- 
ing feelings of the soul, and sealed with cautious 
vigilance the fountain of the affections. Our minia- 
ture world has been merged in the vast realities of 
life. Some stand in the halls of legislation; others 
are in distant lands, visiting the ruins of the old 
monarchies of the world, and communing with the 
spirit of desolation, that weeps amid their passing 
glory. Some are in the ministry, spending their en- 
ergies in promoting the interests of the Gospel of 
Christ; while others are silent in the grave. While 
their hearts panted for knowledge, and battled the 
mishaps of life with persevering vigor, the chill of 
death settled on their warm blood, and froze its gush- 
ing current. 

A mother, too, was with me then. O, yes, I seem 
to see her now — that lovely form, whose gentle eye 
beamed on me with such deep, unutterable tender- 
ness — those lips, that so often imprinted on my cheek 
the kiss of maternal love — that sunny brow, calm, 
tranquil, and heavenly. With what soothing ca- 
resses did she soothe the tiresome ennui of study, 
and breathe into my soul the teachings of virtue and 
piety! From her I learned to lisp my earliest prayer. 
She taught me the histories of Sampson, Elijah, Da- 
vid, and Daniel. The old arm chair is still by the 
window. I have seen something of the world, drank 
from some of its fountains of happiness, seen its days 
of sunshine, met with those I loved tenderly and 
steadily; but never have I found one to fill a moth- 
er's place. In the stern conflicts of life, my spirit 
sometimes sinks; and then I turn, for consolation, 
to those lessons impressed on my infant mind by her 
gentle love. She guards me still — the legis of her 
heavenly counsel defends, and the poisoned shafts of 
the foe fall harmless at my feet. 

And then I thought of the changes which have 
transpired in the world. A few centuries since and 
Babylon, with all her grandeur, stood on the Euphra- 
tes. Her towering walls and frowning battlements 
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mocked the conqueror's might Her Bwelling domes, 
and gorgeous palaces, and banging gardens were all 
there. The concentrated wealth and glory of the 
east were hers. But now the <* bird of prey screams 
amid her moldering ruins, and the wild fox digs his 
hole unscared." Thebes, too, with her hundred 
gates, has fallen. No longer does she swell up there 
in terrific grandeur, throwing the shadow of her 
greatness over the world, and shaking the universe 
with the earthquake tread of her legions. Kings 
came to do her reverence, and travelers lingered 
among her magnificent palaces, feasting their eyes 
on the exhibitions of surpassing skill and illimitable 
wealth; but now the voice of praise is silent in her 
halls. The flashing eye, the blushing cheek, the 
nodding plume, the glittering armor, the shock of 
battle — all these are gone. Troy, too, the city of 
Priam and Hector, has crumbled to ashes. Those 
plains where Agamemnon's warriors fought are 
quiet. The white tenU of the Greeks have van- 
ished, the clangor of arms, the glittering shields, the 
carnage of battle have ceased, and now the lion 
makes his lair amid the waving grass, and the 
haughty Turk spurs his steed where once Achilles 
hurled his death-dealing javelins. The gods no 
longer descend from Olympus, to mingle in the 
bloody fray. Jupiter has become a fabulous idea. 
Mars no longer bares bis <<red right arm" in battle. 
Where now is Athens, the city of poets, statesmen, 
patriots, philosophers, and orators? Themistocles 
burns no more with ungoverned ambition. Aristides 
is ostracised for ever. Cimon no longer leads her vic- 
torious legions to conquest; and the golden age of 
Pericles has passed away. Phocion, with his stern 
integrity and unbending firmness, has wrapped his 
winter cloak around him, and lain down in the grave. 
The magnanimous, the dissolute Alcibiades is no 
longer alternately the idolized and the anathema- 
tized. The wisdom of Socrates still lives, while the 
heart which sent forth its pure teachings, is motion- 
less in death. Plato, whose sublime doctrines still 
reverberate amid the lofty peaks of thought, and 
whose memory is embalmed in the great heart of 
humanity, is quietly resting in the soil of his own 
lovely Greece. Demosthenes has ceased to hurl his 
philippics against the Usurper. The Forum no 
longer echoes his electrifying eloquence. Amid the 
wild strugglings of the ambitious warrior, his warning 
voice was drowned, and the boy Alexander snatched 
the diadem from Greece. The might and glory of 
Rome have withered. Cicero's voice is silent in the 
Senate. Her iron-dad soldiers bivouac no more on 
the Tiber, or spread their tents on the hills of Gaul. 
The gods have forsaken the Capitol, and the Tar- 
pean rock is terrible only in story. The glory of 
her conquests has waned, her squadrons are sleeping 
calmly, and shall awake no more. The wild battle 
cry cannot startle them. Behold the gladiator! He 
met his antagonist, and in the cruel strife strained to 



the utmost bis Herculean strength ; but just when vic- 
tory perched on his brow, and the wild sports of the 
applauding multitude arose from the amphitheatre, 
he sank to the earth. Leaning on bis quivering arm, 
with the life-blood streaming from his wounds, and 
his thoughts on the banks of the river in Gaul, where 
his cottage still stands, and loved ones chide his long 
delay, the arena swims, his head is dizzy, the.temble 
agony of his features relaxes, and, sinking heavily 
to the ground, he dies. 

There was something mournful, yet pleasing, in 
tl)ese reflections. My heart was subdued. As I 
looked out from the window, my eye fell on the hills 
and plains around; and I remembered that here once 
the Indian ranged, and chased the bounding deer. 
From these hills he saw the cities of the white man. 
Where is be now? His wigwam's smoke goes not 
up to heaven, his bow is broken, and his eye is no 
longer quick to track the chamois in its mountain 
flight. Beneath me rest his ashes; and, perhaps, 
from that fleecy cloud, his spirit now looks upon me. 
Startled with the thought, I arose from my seat It 
was no longer twilight The moon was beaming 
gently down on lake and hill — the light clouds were 
flitting slowly across the sky — ^tbe darkness con- 
cealed the furniture of the room; and, save the few 
straggling rays that peeped in through the window, 
there was no light to dissipate the melancholy that 
had stolen upon me. 



GOOD READING. 



BT LITILS MZZ. 



You and your correspondents, Mr. Elditor, have giv- 
en the readers of the Repository, not only precepts, 
but many examples of fine writing; but, though I 
have taken your periodical for four years, I have seen 
nothing as yet on good reading. Are you aware, sir, 
that a bad reader spoils the excellence of the most 
perfect piece of composition? What profit, then, to 
trouble yourself with the art of writing, to exercise 
severe criticism upon every line and word you give 
us, to send us nothing rough-bewn or unpolished, if 
we who receive your productions spoil them by our 
negligent or unskillful way of reading them? The 
reading of an article is as important as the writing 
of it You may write as learnedly as Johnson, or 
with as much taste and elegance as Burke or Addi- 
son, and every sentence yon compose may be mur- 
dered by a clumsy reader. If any person imagines 
an article is dull, ten to one the fault is in the man- 
ner of reading. A production should be read, if we 
would get the life and soul of it, with as much ani- 
mation as we suppose the writer had in preparing it 
As this, however, is rather a new idea with me, I will 
not complain of others, but heartily recommend the 
subject of good reading to all your subscribers. 



HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
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HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 



BT ▼XT«1»«0. 



** Unhappy White ! while life wai id ite spring, 
And thy young muse jiut wared her Joyoue wing, 
The spoiler came, and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there. 
O, what a noble heart was here andone,' 
When Science self destroyed her favorite son !** 

How sad, how melancholy it is, that the poftBesson 
of mind of the deepest sensibility are so frequently 
cast in the lap of poverty, and, in childhood and 
youth, have to contend with its afflictive and op- 
pressive circumstances! <■ Unhappy White's** case 
presents another of the numerous instances of this 
character. His parents were poor, and, at the age of 
fourteen, he was placed at the stocking loom; but, 
confined to the dull routine of daily drudgery, in 
which his mind could take no pleasure, he panted to 
burst his prison bonds. While engaged in "folding 
up stockings,'* his restless mind was abroad, listen- 
ing to the moaning of the wind, the crashing of thun- 
der, and the bubbling of runnels. He was scanning, 
in imagination, the enduring monuments of Jeho- 
vah's power and beneficence, as seen in the wilds of 
nature and the secluded solitude of the shaded dell. 
He was wretched — unenduringly wretched. 

Something of a relief was obtained by his being 
apprenticed to an attorney. This gave him, in part, 
what he so much desired, " Something to occupy hit 
hmin;^* but was not yet the object of his great de- 
sire. For two years, however, he applied himself 
aasidaously to the duties of his profession, spending 
his nighto in the cultivation of poetical talent; and, 
daring this period, exhibited the first scintillations of 
his genius in several contrihutions to the columns of- 
a monthly publication. There was an indefinable 
something for which he longed and sighed in secret 
His genius still coveted a wider field of action. He 
panted for leisure for reflection — for communion with 
nature — her noble, inspiring works, and garnished 
furniture. Visions of fame flitted before his mind, 
and scenes of glory were mingled with his views of 
the dark, mysterious future. 

It was about this time that a change was produced 
in his relation to his Savior and his God. Convinced 
of the impossibility of attaining earthly felicity 
without Heaven's special and redeeming favor, he 
brought his oflleringB and laid them at the cross of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, and saw the folly 
of earthly grandeur, and the deceitfniness of its daz- 
zling visions. 

He now turned his attention to the ministry, and 
published a volume of poems to sustain himself at 
college. When there every power of his sprightly 
mind was earnestly devoted to the acquisition of 
wisdom. By the advice of his teachers he laid po- 
etry aside, and curbed his fiery imagination. He 



urged his course up the rugged steeps of science 
with unsparing toil. He looked not behind; for his 
eye was on the distant goal. With giant strength 
he grappled with disheartening obstacles, and hurled 
them from his path with lightning force. Sleep 
seemed not coveted by his eyelids, nor did his frame 
seek the couch of rest; but, night and day, he toiled, 
and pressed toward the object of his cherished hopes. 
Now he leaped some threatening gulf — now stood 
upon some dizzy crag — and now, with anxious guze 
upon the enchanting summit, he bounded on with 
beating heart and trembling nerve. 

But nature's deep foundations failed at last; and, 
when almost daring to believe his object attainable, 
his strength gave out, and he fell, the victim of 
science. He died from the eflects of over exertion; 
and 

** Science self destroyed her favorite son." 

But Henry Kirke White's name and memory will 
be cherished till the latest generation by lovers of 
true, touching poetry. His "Star of Bethlehem" 
must live for ever; and, as it is probably descriptive 
of his own experience, we subjoin it: 

" When nianbal*d on the nightly plain. 
The glittering host bestud the sky. 
One star alone, of all the train. 
Can fix the sinner^ wandering eye. 

Hark ! hark I to God the choms breaks. 

From every host, ftom every gem; 
Bat one alone the Savior speaks— 

It is the star of Bethleliem. 

Once on the raging esaa I rode— 
The storm was loud— the night was dark— 

The ocean yawn*d, and rudely blow'd 
The wind that toasM my fbandering bark. 

Deep horror then my vitals firoze : 
Death-struck, I ceased the tide to stem, 

When SDddeoly a star arose— 
It was the star of Bethlehem. 

It was my guide, my light, my all— 

It bade my dark forebodings cease; 
And through the storm and danger*a thrall 

It led me to the port of peace. 
Now, safely moor*d, my perils o*er, 

ril sing, first in night's diadem, 
For ever and tor evermore, 

The sur, the star of Bethlehem !** 

White's was not the sluggish moving of the tur- 
bid waters, requiring years to reach the ocean's 
boundless vraves, but, rather, the springing and dash- 
ing of the cool mountain stream, that mshes on with 
ceaseless haste to find and mingle with an unknown 
infinity. Let us not chide him, then, for so speedily 
passing away from the din and discord of earth to 
the peace and harmony of heaven. True, viewed in 
the ordinary light, he hastened unnecessarily his end. 
But do we not discover in him the urgings of an 
ethereal mind toward its native residence, from which 
it saw itself banished? Was it not the goadings on 
of a soul anxious to be loosened from its dull, unsat- 
isfying connection with unsublimated matter? Waa 
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it not the onward stretching of u spirit that listened 
to the entrancing harmony of a purer state and purer 
beings, and waiting the hour when cuoibrous clay 
sboald drop? A soul like White's must, at every 
turn and wind in life, have met with scenes to crush 
Ilia joy — ^to bruise spiritual perceptions, and awaken 
to painfulnesB his lively sensibilities; and perhaps it 
was well that he thus early passed away. 

In him a bright orb was not blotted from the in- 
tellectual firmament, but only removed from the 
vision of earth's restless millions, and set in a 
brighter constellation in the horizon of heaven, to 
be gazed upon by angels' eyes. A diamond, the rare 
excellences of which had been discovered by a few 
of the discerning of this world, was removed from 
earth's dark scenes, to flash in the gleaming light 
that ever surrounds the throne of love. Had he 
lived, doubtless the stirring notes of his lyre would 
have roused the world, and the music of his harp 
entranced its nations. It was well for him, though 
sad for earth, that he thus passed away at tioentf'one. 



ELEMENTS OF EMPIRE IN PALESTINE. 

DT JOBV FXOO. JR. 

DuuNG the existence and progress of our world, 
various elements of empire have been developed. 
Some of them have swiftly accomplished their des- 
tiny and departed for ever; while othen have held a 
perpetual sovereignty. Ever since the human race 
started from the gates of Eden on its journey to the 
mount of God, the dominion of the material world 
has diminished, and mind has claimed a nobler and 
more extensive supremacy. 

To view clearly the proud pre-eminence of Pales- 
tine in her elements of rule, we will compare her 
with some preceding nations. Standing upon the 
banks of the Nile, we behold the hoary relics of 
Egyptian splendor and desolation. There the priest- 
hood held the supremacy, the hierarchy was above 
the throne of the king, and royalty bowed before 
sacerdotal authority. At the altar were delivered 
the revelations of scienoe and the oracles of the 
stars. We discover among them no sublime exer- 
tions for the elevation of humanity — no rssearch for 
the lofty destinies of the soul. Yet futurity had a 
mystic control over them, and immortal light flashed 
dimly upon even their tomb. Prompted by their 
blind theory of the future, they built monuments, 
which offer an abode for sunlight longer than any 
structure human genius has since erected; and from 
the same cause their burial places were often more 
elaborate than the habitations of the living. 

Venerate we will her architectural magnificence — 
admire we will the morning light of her science, as 
its rising radiance tinged with its glowing lustre 
the oUto groves of the Athenian Academy and the 



Roman Capitol, then, onward in its march, cast its 
dying glories upon the shores of Europe; but we 
mourn as we behold her bowing in blind adoration at 
the altar of superstition. The empire of Egypt will 
remain eternal as her pyramids, pre-eminent as her 
unrivaled architecture, and ultimate in its conse- 
quence as the destiny of the soul. 

Royalty was the prevailing element in Assyria.. 
Approaching this land of conquest, we see the peo- 
ple trembling beneath the sceptre. There the priest 
bent to regal authority. There, also, in vain do we 
look for the exalted action that has directed national 
ability in the lands where Christianity has flung its 
disclosing light on the solemn realities of the future. 
It is said, 

** They had no poet, and they died*" 
They had nothing that was propitious to the birth of 
poesy. No inspiration bent its angel-wing over their 
spirit, to lead it to the region of the beantifal. Bab- 
ylon and Assyria have fallen — fallen into so deep an 
oblivion, that the strong light of the present only 
strikes a few solitary, upheaved fragments of the 
wide wreck of her ruin! They went down to the 
tomb, leaving no high memorial — ^no noble contribu- 
tion to the sovereignty of the past. Still hangs over 
them the dim heaven of their astrology, with here 
and there a lone, faint star of intelligence. 

We delight to come to the Holy Land. With ad- 
oration and awe we tread apon the sacred soil of 
Palestine. Hallowed by the footsteps of the Re- 
deemer, signalized with immediate intercourse with 
the eternal throne, it stands as the birth-place of 
elements of empire beyond any other land. To it 
belongs Calvary, with the terrible tragedy of the 
crucifixion, and the glorious consununatioa of the 
world's redemption. When Christ came f^om the 
sepulchre, then, for the first time, the glories of im- 
mortal life and the solemn destinies of the future 
rushed upon the world. Then philosophy, that be- 
fore had wandered in gloom, was led by the Son of 
God to the regions of light; and it has ever since 
found the Star of Bethlehem its most sure guide to 
the birth-place of truth. All the revelations of sci- 
ence and earthly wisdom will ever prove that ** phi- 
losophy the best which, after its thousand voyages 
of discovery, anchors at last upon the solemn shores 
of religion." How sublime is the empire of Pales- 
tine! — in its dominion over the sonl of the Chris- 
tian — in renovation and restoration of the depraved 
elements of humanity to divine beauty — in the ex- 
altation and direction it has given to nations, and the 
elevated promptings with which it has sent the soul 
onward to grand achievement: all these bespeak a 
prouder empire than ever existed ere the angels re- 
placed upon the brow of the Redeemer his coronal, 
blooming with the fresh garlands of Calvary. The 
mii^ty crusades for the rescue of the Holy Sepul- 
chre testify to the high control of this heaven-be- 
loved land. 
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Year after year the doYoted pilgrim visited this 
place of his superstitious adoration. At length the 
oppression of the Mussuimen aroused the indigna- 
tion of Europe, and the armies from the east and the 
west join in the grand crusade. The banks of the 
Danube and its mouotain lands are whitened by the 
bones of the &llen faithful. The embattled hosts at 
length arrive upon the shores of Palestine. They 
send up a strong invocation from Mount Olivet to 
the God of battles. And at last the flag of the red 
cross waved in conquest above the walls of Jerusa- 
lem. The gaining of the tomb of Christ was not 
the only triumph of the crusades; they led to re- 
sults of a loftier nature — they joined nations in a 
closer brotherhood — they enlaiged the borders of the 
social system, and unfolded new resourc es they 
emancipated thought, and gave the spirit of personal 
independence to man. 

The genius of the crusades has started some of 
the noblest of the songs of poesy. Ariosto swept 
the lyre of chivalry in such wild and rapturous mu- 
sic, that its melody yet lingers upon the ear of pos- 
terity. Jerusalem Delivered, was the sacred theme 
that inspired the soul of Tosso, who led from out 
the Holy Sepulchre the beauties of his immortal 
epic, which will never be entombed. 

Painting has loved to stand, with her brush, upon 
the shores of the Mediterranean, to sketch the hal- 
lowed scenes of Palestine. Raphael there found the 
perfect image of beauty in the arms of the mother 
of Jesus, and the sacred wildness of St. John in the 
wilderness of Judea; while the splendors of the 
transfiguration flashed apon his canvas from Mount 
Tabor. 

Thus Palestine, with her visitations from the Most 
High, and the cross of Christ, has elements of rule 
mightier than any other land« and more intimately 
blended with the glories of Omnipotence and the 
empire of Jehovah. 



POWER OF MEMORY. 

8T ▲ BBOtSrNSA. 

Thceb is something surpassingly singular in the 
power of memory. Moet people find it difficult to re* 
tain lacts the most essential to be remembered; while 
others hold with a firm grasp every thing they see, 
or hear, or read about. A n Italian gentleman, named 
by Dr. Rush, in the beginning of an illnew spoke 
English; in the middle of it French; bat, on the day 
of his death, could speak only the Italian. A cler- 
gyman once told Dr. Rush, that some of his parisli- 
ioners, born in Germany and Sweden, spoke only 
their native dialects when dying, though they had 
not used them before for twenty years, and had ap- 
parently forgotten them. We have many other ac» 
connti of the power of memory eqoaUy wondeifol. 



THE GOVERNMENT OF TASTE. 

8T KDWARS ■• 0T>TXIia. U. S. 

The earnest spirit of this age looks only to utility. 
To that standard every thing is brought, whether it 
pertain to science, or letters, or philanthropy. And 
he who would reach the public ear must have much 
of temerity, indeed, who heeds not the breathings of 
that spirit And yet strangely mingling with the 
principle alluded to is anotiier, springing from the 
inner man, and growing out of his social nature and 
his affections. Everywhere starting into life is seen 
his love for the elegant; and, true to the teachings 
of nature, man continually yields to what he con- 
ceives to be the government of taste. 

The traveler, the scholar, the man of leisure, and 
the amateur in fine arts, each indulges in his partic- 
ular fancy. One, in the calm quiet of his study, 
follows the fond imaginings of olden poets, and 
dreams with them of Titans, of Trojan battle-fields^ 
and the cares of the" Pius ^neas." One wanders in 
the silent forums of ancient orators, and is himself 
borne away with the eloquence that, centuries gene 
by, captivated the vast assemblages of agitated lis- 
teners; or, lost in the ruins of old deserted cities, 
admires their statues and their piotares— their crum- 
bling columns and their massy towers. Some choose 
rather to forget the elegance of ancient ages— its 
arts and its refinement— its heroes and its triumphal 
processions, and look only to the present— to that 
which is above, about, and now, as the vast sources 
from which their enjoyment proceeds. The man of 
sweat, too, has his fond region of the ideal. His is 
the beautiful in nature, as, day by day, he watches 
the green shoot of his eariy planted seed, or, later, 
silently admires the golden tints of a ripening har- 
vest. 

Here is not a suitable place to enter into any strict 
analysis of what is understood by the word teste; 
and whether it partake especially of mere sense, or 
of mere reason, or if it be made up of both— what 
ore its sources, and what is its character: all these 
are left to the nicer disquisitions of the critic. For 
our purpose, and for the present, it will be soficieBt 
if we consider teste as being the power of apprecia- 
ting, of enjoying, of lomng the beautiful. The pos- 
session of such a faculty as this— which, indeed, I 
fancy, is, in some degree, one of the universal gifts 
of a kind heavenly Father — almost aeeessarily sop- 
poses a corresponding internal desire of creating oU 
estemal objects in accordance with its principles. It 
is this feeling in man to which we wish partly to 
shape our present thoughts— to call the attention-— 
to think and speak for a little while, about what we 
may style, conveniently enough, domestic taste. 

This worid, in which we live, is a field, in which ^ 
it is expected there shall be no idlers— in which the 
great Creator intends that all shall labor. To work 
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is emphatically the deetiny of raan; bat then he may 
meet this destiny manfully » with cheerfulnew and a 
merry heart, or he may toil through the cloudy vale 
of his earthly existence in sorrow and in gloom. 
There are those who never, in all their lives, have 
planted a shrub— have watered a flower, or trained 
a vine — ^never, in a word, have loved to think of any 
living thing as indebted to them for its existence. 
No good book finds its way into their hands; and 
they care naught for the harmony of sweet sounds; 
they love nothing ^ut that which becomes gold, or 
contributes to a brutish sensuality. Such have taste, 
indeed; but, despite the old motto, in which "tastes 
are not to be disputed," we fancy theirs is not a true 
taste — not that which is suggested by nature. Much 
of the character of human life depends upon immedi- 
ately surrounding circumstances— those objects with 
which we hold daily intercourse— which we contin- 
ually see, and hear, and mingle with — these stamp 
their influence upon the individual, for much of good 
or evil, for ever — an influence as uns^n as the subtil 
electric fluid, and not less certain. It is no slight mat- 
ter, then, that these objects partake of the agreeable — 
the beautiful in nature and art With such a thought 
all the numberless little circumstances that consti- 
tute the pleasures of home would oftener be arranged 
from the dictates of a true, a delicate, and a culti- 
vated taste. These refinements, too, are as innocent 
in their character, as gratifying and soothing in their 
influence; for if they in fact spring from a true and 
genuine taste, they are in accord with nature; and 
in the small space we occupy, we do but imitate, in 
a humble way, the beauties lavished through the 
trackless space of a boundless universe. They are 
innocent, and pure, too, because, in their efiects, 
they cultivate all the good qualities of the head and 
heart. Surrounded by the associations of a pure 
taste, man breathes a better and a kindlier atmos- 
phere, while the even tenor of his way tells of a na- 
ture bettered, and a soul exalted. It is the desolate, 
the unattractive, and gloomy that sadden, and sour, 
and vitiate the heart of man. Shady walks, gor- 
geous forests, the rich flowers of summer, the smiles 
of a cheerful hearth-stone, are those which soothe 
the troubled mind, soften down the rugged asperities 
of life, and gladden and purify the aflSsctions. 



SOMETHING MARVELOUS. 
Dr. Abbrcbombie tells an anecdote of a child, 
which will surprise many of our readers. The child 
underwent the operation of trepanning, while in a 
state of profound stupor. His skull had been badly 
fractured. <* After his recovery, he retained no rec- 
ollection either of the operation or the accident; yet, 
at the age of fifteen, during the delirium of a fever, 
^e gave his mother an exact description of the oper- 
ation, of the persons present, their dress, and many 
other minute particulars.*' 



THE FUNERAL. 

BT BST. H. O. BMfOOir. 

^ Eartb^B highest station ends in * here he liei^' 
And * dust to dmft' concludes her noblest song.** 

Iif the evening of a long sultry day in August, 
having just completed the arduous labors of a day of 
itinerant life, as I was about to partake of the even- 
ing repast, and commit my wearied frame to the em- 
braces of " tired nature's sweet restorer," a messen- 
ger arrived to summons me to the bedside of one 
who was closing bis earthly pilgrimage. The dis- 
tance to his residence was more than thirty miles, 
and the sun was already sinking below the horizon; 
yet I immediately set out on the journey. The at- 
mosphere was cool and bracing — we were fanned by 
the winds which swept from the great prairies of the 
west. But with the setting of the sun the clouds 
began to rise in the distance. They continued to 
collect and increase, until the whole heavens were 
darkened, and all was shrouded in impenetrable 
gloom. Slowly we wended our way through the 
dark, deep, dense forests that intervened between us 
and the distant village where lay the dying man. 
As the darkness excluded external objects from the 
view, our thoughts turned within, to reflect upon 
the frailty of human life, and the final destiny of 
man. And very naturally did my thoughts revert 
to the history of him who was then reclining upon 
his dying couch. He is an aged pilgrim, far from 
the place of his birth and the home of his chUdhood. 
His cup has been strangely mingled. He has passed 
through diversified scenes — has enjoyed the sunshine 
of prosperity, and endured the chilling blasts of ad- 
versity. He has enjoyed some health, but suffered 
much affliction — ^his sufferings are about to termi- 
nate—in an obscure dwelling his end is approach- 
ing — the day is closing, the sun declining, and the 
night of death coming. But is he prepared for the 
solemn and eventful change? For thirty-five years 
he has been a worthy member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. In the vigor of manhood he sought 
and found the priceless pearl. Long has his name 
been enrolled with the ransomed of the Lord, and 
doubUess he is fully prepared for the land of the 
blest. While these and similar reflections occupied 
my mind, we neared the residence. Day was dawn- 
ing in the east We approached the cottage; all was 
silent as the grave; the taper was burning; kind 
neighbors were sitting around; the death shroud was 
preparing. There lay the aged servant of God: his 
silvered locks, and furrowed cheeks, and withered 
flesh, all gave evidence that Hme, and care, and dis- 
esse had made their indelible impress upon him. But 
all was over — ^the vital spark had fled — ^his blood- 
bought spirit, dislodged from the cumbrous clay, had 
winged its mystic flight back to God. The emotions 
of my soul, at that moment, are indescribable; for 
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he was my Jvllkef. A gush of tears gave temporary 
relief. 

On the following morning we followed his lifeless 
remains, in solemn procession, to the city of the 
dead, an endeared place. O, what interest clusters 
around the spot of earth where sleep our friends! 
We linger around the hallowed place; and, while we 
reflect upon the night of the grave, by faith we an- 
ticipate the glories of the resurrection morn. Our 
friends shall rise again. Though 

*' An angers hand can*t snatch them from the grave, 
Legions of angels can*t confine them there." 

They shall come forth, blooming in immortal youth, 
and clothed with the habiliments of the skies. 



ST. PAUL— A SCRAP. 

BT RCT. N. T&KBAMT. 

There is scarcely a doctrine witliin the whole com- 
pass of Christianity, which did not occupy the mind 
and employ the pen of the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. In reading bis epistles, you are delightfully 
led, in your contemplations, from Adam's transgres- 
sion to the obedience of Christ — ^from the deep de- 
pravity of human nature to the all-cleansing virtue 
of Jesus* blood — ^from the bitterness of repentance 
to the full joys of pardoned sin — and from thence 
your willing thoughts are conducted amid the rich 
and ever- flowing consolations of Gospel holiness. 
With all the moving eloquence which a plenary in- 
spiration could awake, he tells "the story of the 
manger, the garden, and the cross," but does not 
leave you there. He guides your feet across the 
wilderness of life; and then, with noiseless tread, he 
bears you up to Nebo's lofty brow, and, in contrast 
with "the sufferings of this present time,*' he pre- 
sents to your astonished and enraptured vision ** the 
glory that shall be revealed in us." With the ideas 
of labor and suffering he always associates those of 
rest and reward. Do we at one time see him in 
"bonds" for Christ? He would have his brethren 
understand that they "have fallen out rather unto 
the furtherance of the Gospel." Do we, at another 
time, behold him pressed down with numerous in- 
firmities and afflictions? He rejoices in them; for, 
says he, "when I am weak then am I strong." 
And, to put the finishing touch upon the already 
unrivaled picture-~to exhibit to the utmost perfec- 
tion the shadows of time on the one hand and the 
lights of eternity on the other, he breaks forth in the 
following most elegant and soothing strain, "For 
our light affliction, which is but for a moment, work- 
eth for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory; while we look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen; for the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal." 



EARLY RISING. 



BT B. M OBMOSa. 



If people knew the real enjoyment, and considered 
the actual advantages of early rising, they would not 
lie dreaming till a late hour of the day — they would 
"be up and doing," seeing, thinking, and enjoying. 
Morning is the loveliest part of the day. The birds 
know this, and their sweetest songs are caroled forth 
in the earlier hours. It seems they catch the love- 
liness of morning beauties, and show a liveliness 
which those beauties inspire. The birds which slug 
liveliest sing in the morning, while those of more 
pensive tones warble in the evening, as if they were 
weary, and considered it time to retire. 

The morning should be loved, for it is lovely; it 
should be enjoyed, because of the enjoyment it 
yields; it should be improved on account of the ad- 
vantages it affords. The retiring darkness, the grad- 
ual dawn, the coming light, (voiceless, yet always 
cheering,) the beautiful blushes of the orient sky, 
the purity of the morning star, and the smilings 
forth of the rising sun — these are all too lovely not 
to be admired, too rich not to be enjoyed, too valua- 
ble not to be improved. 

When the early day-beam shines on the crystal 
dew-drop, not only that but all nature looks gay- 
est. Then the leaves show their deepest green — 
flowers their richest colors, and they then emit their 
sweetest fragrance; then the air is purest, the 
thoughts most active, the mind most clear, and 
ready to drink in the loveliness that glows in the 
smiling face of morning. Far more can be accom- 
lished in the former than in the latter part of the 
day, especially in labors of the mind; for theu the 
body is refreshed, the mind is vigorous, thought is ac- 
tive, reason is unburdened; and such a state of feel- 
ing will always prompt one to activity. Besides, the 
constant habit of early rising is highly beneficial to 
health. This has been attested in all ages, and the 
practice recommended by the ablest physicans that 
have lived. 

In the country, in the village, or in the city, we 
always observe those children who retire and rise at 
an early hour, to have blooming countenances, spark- 
ling eyes, and healthy bodies; and this state of health 
continues with them through life, their other habits 
being equal. Such children grow up to be healthy 
persons, of some use in society, capable of labor — 
capable of thought and study — capable of enduring 
hardships and the useful purposes of life. We sel- 
dom find them wasting with consumption, borne 
down by a little fatigue, overcome by a little labor, 
or tottering, under a premature decrepitude, to a 
grave scarcely ready to receive them. Whereas, 
multitudes of children, and young people generally, 
who are accustomed to sit up till a very late hour, 
and then to rise three hours later than they should, 
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become pnny, feeble, pale, aod hollow-eyed, with a 
kind of deathly look, subject to attacks of cold and 
a Yariety of diseases from the slightest exposure. 
Such are multitudes of the rising generation, who 
live totally regardless of their health, and die much 
sooner than it is the will of their Maker that they 
should. They counteract the designs of an all-wise 
Providence, turn a great part of the night into day 
and the day into night, change health into sickness, 
good constitutions into weakly frames, force them- 
selyes to leaye undone most of the great business of 
life, and compel their friends to drop tears of grief 
on their early grares. 

Aside from the costom of society, why would it 
not be just as proper for people to retire two hours 
before sunset, as to steep two hours after sunrise? 
Would it not be jost as consistent? The God of 
nature designed the day for labor, and the night for 
rest and sleep; consequently, if we follow the dic- 
tates of nature, we should not spend any of our day- 
light moments in bed. As soon as the day has 
dawned, people should be up and be engaged in some 
useful employment. This would be perfectly nat- 
ural. Would they be "too sleepy?" Then retire 
earlier. It is easily done. 

Thousands there are who find no time for prayer, 
or reading their Bibles; yet those very persons find 
time to sit up and chat till a very late hour in the 
evening; and then, as a sure consequence, they must 
■' make up for it *' by spending three hours of the 
best part of the day in morning dreams. 

Far different were the habits of the ancients. The 
sages of antiquity were remarkable for their temper- 
ate habits, and especially for early rising. The pa- 
triarchs hailed the early dawn of day with a hearty 
welcome, and then commenced their labors with 
devotional exercises. The Savior of mankind was 
accustomed to rise early; and, at times, a "great 
while before day," he was in close communion with 
the Father. So with most persons who have been 
remarkable for great strength and activity — ^for use- 
fulness and longevity. They reaped the benefits of 
rising with the morning star, in obedience to the dic- 
tates of nature and the teachings of nature's God. 



LINES, 

WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OP ▲ YOUNO LADT. ON 
LEAVING THE HOME OP MT YOUTH. 

BT ISAAC JOLIAy. 

'Tis hard to sever all the ties 

Which bind us to our childhood's home- 
Its thousand heartfelt sympathies, 

In strange and distant climes to roam- 
To leave the old familiar hearth. 

By Love, and Truth, and Peace endear 'd, 
For some untrodden spot of earth, 

By not one kind remembrance cheer'd. 



Yet such is mortal life below, 

Where'er our restless footsteps range— 
A mingled scene of joy and woe— 

A labyrinth of fearful change! 
I speak the words of sober truth. 

Though sad th' ungrateful tale I tell; 
And happy they, who, in their youth. 

Shall treasure up the lesson well. 

Bat not to bow us in the dust 

Are gath'ring ills and sorrows given; 
They kindle up our languid trust. 

And point us to the distant heaven. 
As gold by fire is purified. 

Even so adversity's fierce flame 
Purges the soul of sin and pride, 

Pure as the source from whence it came. 

My young fair friend, may earthly ill 

But rarely o'er thy pathway come! 
May that chief joy be given thee still — 

A world of kme and peace at home! 
But if misfortunes press thee round, 

O faint not in the weary way, 
And nobler will thy life be found, 

Than folly's longest, happiest day! 



HEAVEN IS MY HOME. 

BT WIZ.Z.ZAX BAXTXR. 

*• Aejoice, and be exceeding glad : Ibr great is yoar reward 
in heaven." 

I RAVc no resting-place on earth, 

On which to fix my love; 
But, O, my heart is yearning for 

The promised rest above. 
'Tis true, this earth is passing fair. 

O'er which I sadly roam; 
But yet it hath no charms for me, 

For heaven is my home. 

A pilgrim long I've wandered here; 

But, with a steadfast eye, 
I see a rest reserved for me. 

At God's right hand on high. 
Then all the joys of earth in vain 

Shall tempt my feet to roam. 
To seek a dwelling-place below. 

Since heaven is my home. 

O, were this earth as fiiir as when 

Primeval Eden smiled, 
I would not by its glowing charms 

To dwell here be beguiled; 
But I would seek a brighter worid. 

Where God has bid me come: 
Then seek no more to bind me here, 

For heaven is my home. 



IMMORTALITY. 
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IMMORTALITY. 

"* In bis blest life 
I see tbe path, and in bis deatb the price, 
And in his great ascent the proof supreme 
Of immortality.** 

Mind is destined to live for ever. Tbe body will 
die, bat the soul will lire. One, after a few years 
on earth, at most, goes to tbe dust from whence it 
came; the other retarns to God who gave it, and 
enters an eternal state of happiness or woe. 

The mind has amazing capacities for improyement 
This is clearly seen in what mind has accomplished 
daring tbe few years of its earthly existence. How 
namerons and multiplied its inyentions for the orna- 
ment and benefit of society! How astonishing has 
been its progress in the knowledge of the arts and 
sciences — in exploring the secrets of the kingdoms 
of nature! It has found its way into the bowels of 
the earth; it has wandered among the stars, and cal- 
culated their laws, Telocity, and dimensions; it has 
followed the comets in their erratic course; it has 
taken into its contemplation the numerous systems 
in the regions of boundless space; and has expatia- 
ted amid the scenes of sublimity and beauty in the 
spirit land. Contemplate for a moment tbe achieve- 
ments of a single mind. Take that of the immortal 
Newton. How diversified and extensiTe its range of 
thought! How ready to penetrate the mysteries of 
science! How valuable its demonstrations to the 
human race! It weighed the masses of distant plan- 
ets, determined their sise and motions, the times of 
their roTolations, and their distances from the globe 
on which we live, and ascertained the laws producing 
their diversified phenomena. 

** He, while on this dim spot, where mortals toil, 
Cloaded in dost, ftom motion^s aimple laws 
Conld trace the secret hand of Providence, 
Wide-working through this oniyersal frame. 
AH intellectual eye, our solar round 
Firet gazing through, he, by the blended power 
Of gravitation and projection, saw 
The whole in silent harmony nvtAve. 
Then breaking hence, he took his ardent flight 
Through the blue infinite, and every star 
Which the clear concave of a wintar^ki night 
Pours on the eye, <m- astronomic tube, 

tX his approach, 

Biased into suns, the living centra each 
Of a harmonious system." 

Had that mind continued its ordinary progress in 
knowledge for a century longer, what would it hare 
achieved ! How vast must haye been its acquisitions ! 
Had a thousand years been allowed it on earth for 
the exercise of its capacious powers, who could com- 
prehend its vast stores of knowledge! Who can tell 
what that mind, during that space of time, might 
become! — ^what intelloctnal attainments it might 
acquire! From what was ascertained of its capa- 
VoL. VII —39 



I bilities, during its brief earthly stay, it is perfectly 
I reasonable to suppose, that it might not only have 
I continued its rapid progress in knowledge for a thou- 
; sand years, but that that progress may be continued 
', through an unceasing duration. Must mind, sus- 
ceptible of such improyement, be shut up in its ex- 
ercise, to the narrow limits of this short life, and 
that life, to a great extent, made up of laborious 
employments for supplying the necessities of our 
physical natures? It cannot be! 

** Say, oan a soul poBsessed 
Of such extensive, deep, tremendous powers, 
Enlarging still, be but a finer breath 
Of spirits dancing through their tubes awhile, 
And then fbr ever lost in vacant air?" 

Such a sentiment is preposterous. It ill accords with 
the views we have been taught from tbe Scriptures to 
entertain of tbe wisdom of the Creator. It is too 
absurd to be cherished, for a moment, by any re- 
flecting mind. 

During the present life, the mind, in all its efforts 
for acquisitions in knowledge, is greatly embanaased. 
Such is its connection with the physical organization, 
that its powers cannot be fully called into action. 
The diseases and infirmities of an enfeebled consti- 
tution, the time necessarily consumed in the per- . 
formance of various duties essential to the health, 
comfort, and even existence of the body, the cir- 
cumstances in which it is often the lot of man to be 
placed, the numerous cares and hardships to which 
many are subjected, are serious impediments to in- 
tellectual pursuits. Such is the weakness, often, of 
the corporeal frame, that tbe mind must remain com- 
paratively inactiye, or the body must sink into the 
tomb. Richard Watson, that intdlectual giant, was, 
during a considerable portion of the time devoted to 
his public career, unable for great intellectual efforts, 
in consequence oi a diseased body. The same may 
be said of hundreds of the greatest minds of earth. 
Can we reasonably suppose that mind, after strug- 
gling for knowledge a few yean, under such disabil- 
ities, will then cease to be? and cease, too, without 
haying bad an opportunity of dev^oplng its capabil- 
ities? Must it be cast off from existence, and sink 
into eternal annihilation, at the moment when its 
capacities were just beginning to expand, when its 
desires wera the most ardent, and when scenes of 
immensity and eternity were just opening to its 
yiew? If such a supposition could be admitted, 
man would be tbe most inexplicable phenomenon in 
tbe uniyene— his existence an unfathomable mys- 
tery; and there could be no conceivable mode of 
reconciling his condition and destination with the 
wisdom, rectitude, and benevolence of the Creator. 

It is weU known that a large proportion of the 
human race die in infancy — die before the noble 
powers of intellect have scarcely commenced their 
deyeloproent Hiey appeared for a few days in this 
world of sorrow, and then passed away. Some of 
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the brightest intellects of earth stopped here but jost 
long enough to be seen — seen just as they began to 
unfold their mighty energies — ^to be loved and ad- 
mired; and then, as if too good for this world of 
sin, passed to the regions of unclouded light. Had 
they remained here for a few years, they would 
have shone with peculiar brightness in the galaxy 
of mind. But has their light been extinguished for 
V)Ter7 Are those noble powers never to find time 
for expansion and improvement? The only safe 
conclusion seems to be, that they have only been re- 
moved to a more friendly climate; that they are 
transplanted in a soil m9re congenial to their growth 
and maturity, and where their highest bliss and im- 
provement in knowledge will be perpetuated for 
ever. 

The mind desires immortality. This desire is to 
be found among all nations, ranks, and conditions of 
men. If we visit the thrones of princes, the palaces 
of the great, the mansions of statesmen, or the 
abodes of poverty, we find the desire for future ex- 
istence the same: from which we conclude, that this 
desire is implanted in the human soul by the great 
Creator. The poet very properly inquires, 

** Whence springs this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 
This longing after immortality? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror. 
Of falling into naughtl why shrinks the soul 
Back on heraelf, and startles at destruction?** 

The actions and achievements of mind evidently 
mark its desire for immortality. Why those tower- 
ing pyramids, enduring monuments, triumphal arch- 
es, lofty columns, splendid temples, and mausoleums? 
Do they not evince a strong desire for the perpetu- 
ity of fame? — that reputation might live beyond the 
tomb? The celebrations of orators, poets, and his- 
torians, to secure from oblivion the deeds of the 
great and renowned, go to establish the same 
truth. Man desires to be known when the body 
sleeps in death. This desire has often led to he- 
roic and Christian action. The Christian, '^desir^ 
ing a better country,** has rejoiced amid << cruel 
mockings, scourging, bonds, and imprisonments;** 
he has even triumphed on the rack, and in flames, 
being assured that death would introduce him to 
"an exceeding great and eternal weight of glory.** 
The desire for future possession and enjoyment, 
so natural to man, cannot be gratified in the present 
life. Possess what we may, something more is de- 
sired — something that earth cannot furnish. The 
mind, restless and unsatisfied, in its present enjoy- 
ments, takes hold in its desires on eternal realities. 

" Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be bleaed. 
The soul, uneasy and confined fh>m home, 
Beats and expatiates in the life to come." 

But the Bible throws a superior light on man*s fu- 
ture destiny. In this light all doubts and misgivings 
in reference to his future existence vanish, and in it 



"life and immortality** are clearly seen. The pa- 
triarchs and prophets lived and died in the belief of 
the soul's immortality. Moses *< endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible; for he had respect unto the 
recompense of reward.** For this reward he may 
well have renounced all the splendor and glory of 
Egypt. These appeared as nothing when compared 
with the glories of the heavenly throne and the 
crown of life. Abraham believed this doctrine; and 
when he " gave up the ghost, he was gathered to his 
people.** Job suffered patiently, in hope of a "glo- 
rious immortality.** "I know,*' says he, "that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth: and, after I shall awake, though 
this body shall be destroyed, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God.** The language of the Psalmist is equally in 
point: " My flesh shall rest in hope; for thou wilt not 
leave my soul in the grave.** "Yea, though I walk 
through the valley and shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil; for thou art with me." ** Thou wilt show me 
the path of life; in thy presence is fullness of joy; 
and at thy right hand are pleasures for evermore.** 
The patriarchs, it is said, "confessed that they 
were strangers and pilgrims on earth,** and that 
"they declared plainly that they sought a better 
country, that is, a heavenly;** and that they re- 
joiced in hope of obtaining a "better resurrection.** 
The New Testament saints were, if possible, still 
clearer in their views of the subject Paul could 
say, " I have fought the good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith; henceforth, there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day; and not to me only, but to all them that love 
his appearing.** Peter declares that he had been 
" begotten unto a lively hope by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away, re- 
served in heaven ** for the faithful. John was pecu- 
liarly favored with revelations of the future workl. 
He saw ''a great multitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues, which stood before the throne, clothed 
In white robes, crying with a loud voice. Salvation 
to our God, that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb.*' 

But we need not multiply passages farther. The 
above are all-sufficient for our purpose. They clearly 
teach that man will live beyond the tomb; that* 
though the body will return to the dust, the soul will 
become an inhabitant of the spirit world; and that, 
if prepared "by the washing of regeneration, and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost,'* it will unite in 
the chorus of the celestial choir: " Thou art worthy, 
O Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and power. 
Great and marvelous are thy works. Lord God al- 
mighty; just and true are thy ways, thou King of 
sainU.** 

The doctrine of the soul's immortality is of great 
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practical importance. It should lead to a pn^r ttHp- 
motion of Uie value of time. How exceediagly pre- 
cioiM does time appear when yiewed in the light of 
eternity! Every moment, thos seen, appears more 
precious than diamonds. Their valae cannot be > 
properly estimated by the gold and silver of earth. 
If we are to exist for ever, how important that that 
existence should be a happy one! When we consider 
that, in securing such an existence, much depends on 
the proper use of time, it invests time with an untold 
importance. The blessings, too, that others may ex- 
perience by our properly improving the time com- 
mitted to our hands, clothes it with great value. 
To bless others is one of the great ends of onr exist- 
'^ence; and that much of our time should be directed 
to this work is a clearly acknowledged truth. If we 
can polish one gem for our Master's crown, how 
vastly important that such a result should be se- 
cured! The poet very appropriately says: 

" I would tbe precious time redeem, 

And longer live for thii alone, 
TO spend and to be spent for them 

Who have not yet my Savior known; 
Fully on these my mission prove, 
And only breathe, to breathe thy love." 

A belief of this doctrine should lead to a proper 
attention to the inteUeclual facvUiee. These were 
given us by the great Creator for the most exalted 
purposes. They are to be exercised on objects the 
most grand and glorious. If we are to spend eter- 
nity in contemplating the perfections of Deity, the 
splendor and glory of his works, as exhibited in 
nature, providence, and grace — especially in con- 
templating the stupendous scheme of human re- 
demption, how important that we enter upon such 
contemplations with the mental powers in their high- 
est state of development and improvement! 

It should lead to a proper estimate of the real value 
of earthly thinge. Our secular pursuits, boasted 
treasures, splendid possessions, sublunary honors, 
and highest earthly enjoyments— all the dazzling 
objects of time which so often interest and fascinate 
the multitude, will soon pass away. None of them 
can be carried with us beyond the tomb. On every 
object of earth decay and dissolution are inscribed. 
Of how little value are all these, when compared 
with those eternal realities with which we shall be 
familiar in the regions of immortality! 

** Nothing is worth a thought beneath. 
But bow I may escape the death 
That never, never dies 1" 

It should lead us to place our ^eetiono on heavenly 
thinge. If all earthly possessions are of so short 
duration, shall we love them? — shall we place our 
affections on them? Rather *'set your aflfections on 
things above," "where Christ sitteth on the right 
hand of God." These things are worthy our pur- 
suit and possession: they will endure for ever — ^they 
will shine with transcendent splendor, when all the 



pageantry and shadows of time shall have been for- 
gotten. 

It should lead us to cheerful eubmiemon under all 
the di^enaationa of Providence. Are afflictions and 
sufferings our lot? Remember, that "oor Hght af- 
fliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory;" 
and that " the sufferings of the present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which is to be 
revealed." Are crosses to be onr portion? Bear 
them patiently; for the "recompense" will soon be 
given. 

** Sigh not, Christian, though thy enmea 
Far exceed what others bear; 
Heaven will reimburse thy losses- 
All thy injuries repair. 
Beauteous robes will soon be tenderM, 

For the anguish here sustained; 

More than double will be renderM— 

More than Paradise regainM." 

It should lead us to eolemn reflection, and to a con- 
ttant preparation for the ecenes of eternity. If the 
doctrine contended for in this paper be true, we shall 
all soon meet the decisions of the last day. How 
solemn the thought! This should ever be borne in 
mind in all the transactions of the present life. We 
shall all stand before the great tribunal. The Judge 
will there decide our destiny for eternity. O, to pre- 
pare for that day should be the great business of life! 

** To damp our earthly joys. 

To increase our gracious fbars. 
For ever let the archangel's voice 

Be sounding in our ears 
The solemn midnight cry. 

Ye dead, the Judge is come : 
Arise and meet him in the sky, 

And meet your instant doom ! 
** O may we thus be fimnd, 

Obedient to his wordy 
Attentive to the trumpet's sound. 

And looking for our Lord I 
O may we all insure 

A lot among the bleet, 
And watch a moment to secure 

An everlasting rest 1" 



THE SAFE COURSE. 
It is related of the pious Mr. Roraaine, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, that being once in 
gay and thoughtless company, he was invited by 
them to take part in a game at cards. He drew up 
to the table, with the rest; and, just as they were 
about to commence, he said, « You will please aUow 
me, my friends, to ask the blessing of God on what 
we are going to do, as I make it a rule to engage in 
nothing on which I cannot ask the Divine blessing." 
The remark had its designed effect, and the cards 
were at once abandoned. Let every professing 
Christian act on this sublime and holy principle, and 
the Church will be a hundred fold more efficient and 
influential than it has ever yet been. 
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MORAL INTEGRITY; 

OB, THE BAB 18 OP HUMAN IMPBOVEMBNT. 



ST BEV. J. S. TIFFAWT. 



When man came from the hands of his Creator, 
p^re and nntainted with crime, he was in a state of 
innocence, and perfectly free from all the degenera- 
ting inflnences of sin. Had he remained in this state 
of purity, he might have continued to advance toward 
perfection, in the innumerable ages of eternity. La- 
bor and pain would have been strangers to him; 
and improvement, without toil, would have been his 
constant companion. But, being in a state of pro- 
bation, through the weakness of another, he fell into 
wretchedness and woe, subject to sin and death. 
The amount of evil brought upon the human fam- 
ily, through this fall, or sin, has not been calculated 
by man: we only know that it is great, and that we 
are naturally inclined to do evil. Who can take 
only a superficial view of the human race, and not 
perceive the wretchedness in which man is whelmed? 
Yet, although wretchedness literally covers the land 
and violence is abroad, let us not forget those gener- 
ous and philanthropic spirits, whose influence has 
been felt in elevating man's condition, and forward- 
ing human improvement; neither let us forget, that 
benevolent societies are still in existence, whose ob- 
ject is the same, to elevate man from wretchedness 
and woe. Notwithstanding these are great auxilia- 
ries in the suppression of crime, and the promotion 
of improvement, yet we are astonished when we 
consider what an abundance of sin and degradation 
exists even in a republic such as ours. But why 
should we be astonished, since our congressmen and 
legislators countenance such abominations? I an- 
swer, freemen should act from principle, and not, as 
in despotisms, be compelled to think and act as 
others. And we are still more astonished when we 
hear that some of our national deputies degrade 
themselves, by vile and improper conduct, like the 
wild barbarian, challenging each other to set them- 
selves up as a mark to shoot at. 

Although the work of renovation has begun, yet 
we see that much ignorance, prejudice, and supersti- 
tion remains to be extirpated. And by what means 
shall these evils be exterminated. I answer, moral 
imtegrUy i$ Ihe ordy surt bans tf all hvnutn improve 
ment. By moral integrity, we mean that state, or 
purity of mind, in which all the faculties and sus- 
ceptibilities are held in sweet obedience to the dictates 
of the moral nature; while truth, from what source 
soever it may flow, is sought after and received with 
pleasure. All that precedes this is founded on the 
pressure of circumstances, and will cease when that 
pressure subsides. 

That moral integrity is the basis of human im- 
provement, I shall endeavor to show. Man is cre- 
ated with certain susceptibilities, which, when 
affected by external objects, prompt him to action. 



He is, also, endowed with reason, which directs him 
in the choice of action, which is approved or disap* 
proved by a certain ikcnlty of his nature, called 
conscience, or the moral sense. Now, the will may 
side with reason and the moral sense against any 
evil propensity of man's nature; or, on the contrary, 
it may join with some propensity in opposition to 
reason and the moral sense. In the former case, 
when the will is united with reason and conscience 
against any evil inclination, the work of reformation 
and improvement commences, and not till then. 
Reason points out the course of man's action, while 
conscience dictates the justice or injustice of such 
an action. Thus, he might advance in improve- 
ment, nearer and nearer the point of human perfec- 
tion. But when the will connects itself with any 
evil propensity, in opposition to reason and the 
moral sense, degeneracy and the work of destruc- 
tion begin to show their atrocious forms. The soft 
voice of reason is drowned, and the gentle monitions 
of conscience are hushed. At first, the mind, per- 
ceiving its wretchedness, and struggling to be free, 
required some remedy to relieve its misery; but the 
will, with an u'on grasp, clung to its adopted pro- 
pensity. The true cause of the mind's wretchedness 
being discovered by the light of truth, and this in- 
creasing its distress, men strive to shun the light, as 
by so doing they suppose it the most sure remedy of 
comforting a polluted mind. It is true, by avoiding 
the light, the mind becomes less susceptible of pain; 
yet, on this account, we are not to conclude that the 
mind is in a more healthful state; for we shall find 
the contrary to be true, that the longer the mind is 
restrained from beholding the light of truth, the 
; more despicable and abandoned will be its condition; 
and that the more an individual submits to the com- 
mission of crime, the more blunt will be his moral 
sense, until, as biography proves, he would lose 
nearly all moral sensibility. His conscience would 
become seared as with a hot iron. Having advanced 
thus fkr in crime and pollution, he sneers at refer* 
mation, and rushes headlong to destruction. 

An example, to illustrate this, may be drawn from 
nature. In sailing near the coast of Norway, in the 
North sea, while the crew are on their guard, and 
the captain sees that every one is in his place, all 
are safe; but, should they become negligent, and 
the captain disregard bis duty, the vessel, impercep- 
tibly drawn into the current of the Maelstroom, at 
length becomes unmanageable, and is finally dashed 
to pieces on the rocks beneath. Precisely in a sim- 
ilar condition is man. While he keeps the baser 
passions of his nature in subjection, he is advancing 
in improvement; but, should he permit them to 
overcome him, and be subject to their degeneiating 
influence, he loses command of himself, and is 
mined by their corrupting power. 

While man continues in this immoral condition, 
he cannot advance a step in improvement. He mast 
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throw off or reetrain those evil paasions, or his coarse 
will be constantly tending^ downward. Man*s moral 
powers become weakened by yidding to any indul- 
gence which acts in opposition to them. While this 
indulgence continues, his mind cannot be said to be 
in a healthy state; when it is removed, improvement 
commences. But while man continues in an im- 
moral state, his condition is not improved by turning 
from one evil propensity to another; for he will not 
surrender one evil inclination for another, which has 
not a more powerful influence over him. Hence, if 
this be troe, while in an immoral state, man's condi- 
tion is only rendered worse by surrendering one evil 
passion for the gratification of another. It differs 
not whether a man destroys himself by leaping from 
a lofty eminence, or shooting himself through the 
head — ^the crime of suicide is the same. It may 
now be asked, how can we determine a person's 
troe condition? I answer, in the same manner that 
a physician determines the physical condition of his 
patient, which is determined by the obstinacy of the 
cause; that is, diminishing the vital powers, and not 
the form: so, also, by the persistence of any evil 
propensity, do we determine man's moral condition, 
and not by its form. Hence, it follows, one man's 
condition is no better than another's, how widely 
soever their propensities may differ in form, provided 
their degree of subjection be the same. The man 
who is a slave to sensuality is no worse than he who 
is a slave to honor, if they are subject to their pro- 
pensities in the same degree, although the one may 
be despised and the other esteemed among men. 
The man who turns from an old to a fashionable sin, 
is ranked with him who ceases to commit one crime 
to perpetrate a more atrocious deed. He who, for 
the sake of pleasure or renown, debilitates his nat- 
aral faculties, ranks with him who does the same in 
greedily imbibing the waters of bitterness, causing 
wretchedness and dishonor. Hence, we see, unless 
man founds his success on morvl ivtegrityt his labor 
will profit nothing. But there can be no success, in 
this matter, without improvement. Therefore, we 
are compelled to come to the conclusion, that nwral 
uU^rUlf ii the batU of human rnqfrmemetU. 

He who would effectually and successfully teach 
others to advance in improvement, must himself be 
acquainted with their difficulties, and the manner of 
overcoming them. Now he that knows his own 
diffieslties, and the great secret of overcoming them, 
is such a man. He is a man of moral integrity; for 
his very character implies one who surmounts all 
difficulties that lie in his way to improvement, and 
who is ever ready to search after truth, whenceso- 
ever it may flow. Such a man is not satisfied merely 
with being a member of a respectable association; 
but he looks still further, and lays deeper plans for 
improvement. 

Were men of this character to associate together, 
and their number gradually to increase, who could 



not descry the dawn of that bright day, when 
ignorance, prejudice, and superstition would have 
lost their abode in the earth, when darkness would 
fly back to its original habitation, and when the 
knowledge of the great I AM would cover the earth 
as the waters the channels of the sea, and when 
every land would resound with Elysian strains, ac- 
companied with the approbating smiles of the Prince 
of peace? 



IMPORTANCE OF FAITH. 

•X JOBM BOAMlMTt 

The exercise of faith or unbelief, in the present 
world, involves the entire value of life and immortal- 
ity to man. And although faith is not an injunction 
of that law, written on tables of stone, which came 
by Moses, it is nevertheless a just requirement of 
that hiw, of ** grace and truth," which came by 
Jesus Christ. Every human being, while in a state 
of probationary accountability, is bound, by tremen- 
dous considerations, to « have faith in God." There 
is, in the word of God, more importance attached to 
faith than to any other particular duty devolving on 
man. Faith is placed as a leader before the whole 
train of heavenly virtues. Although love is the 
essence of its character, and may have the longest 
life, yet, without faith's exercise, love could not 
reach its purifying process in the heart. The Chris- 
tian sometimes reproves himself for his little love» 
and want of feeling; but the rebuke of Jesus is, " O 
ye of little faith! why do ye doubt?" Without 
faith, man must remain separated from God, in an 
awful sense, by an insuperable barrier. To be on 
friendly terms with God, implies our faith in him. 
Will not man believe the supreme God, who has 
been plessed to condescend to speak in a convincing 
language, from heaven, to the human race? How 
solemn are the circumstances connected with the 
Divine communications! Is not the binding power 
of an obligation equal to the dignity of the authority 
that makes the demand? Has not God accompanied 
his written word by his eternal Spirit, througli the 
mediation of his Son? — made impressions on the 
I human conscience which no adverse power has ever 
' been able to counterfeit or efface? Is it not right, 
then, in God, to be displeased with unbelief? As it 
' was not possible for the "cup" to pass, undrained, 
from the lips of Jesus, so now, in order to be saved, 
we must not think it posnble, without believing on 
him. As it was just in God to honor his law by 
the vicarious death of his Son, so now his justice 
equally appears in justifying such only as believe in 
Jesus. 

But what is it to believe, savingly, in God? It is 
to act, with the whole heart, according to Divine 
direction, in the inspired volume, and by the dictates 
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of the Holy Spirit. When Peter, looking to Christ, 
by help from him, trusted in his word, the liqoid sur- 
face of the sea became a solid pavement to his feet. 
When he doubted, he began to sink. Faith, if we 
possess any, immediately departs from us whenever 
our heart's strongest desire deviates from a parallel 
with the line of spiritual attraction. 

Faith is simply taking God at his word — an unre- 
served reliance on his power — a glad reception of his 
needed grace, through atoning blood. Its pre-requi- 
sites are serious consideration, inquiry, decision, and 
godly sincerity concerning spiritual things. Its in- 
herent properties are credence, trust, and courage, 
in the use of the truths of the Bible. The objects 
toward which it inclines the heart are God, in the 
unity of his essence, the trinity of his persons, 
his revealed plans, counsels and laws, his promises 
and threatenings. Its foundation is Chmst. It is 
through him, joining our conscious weakness to Di- 
vine strength, in denying self, and forcing back the 
dictates of the natural heart, until the dominion of 
sin is broken up. It is the mutual blending of the 
human with the Divine agency, in holy co-operation, 
in doing that work, which, without such reciprocal 
alliance, could never be accomplished. 

In such exercise of living faith, there is hon- 
est, holy thinking: not in wild reveries of fan- 
cy; hut in sober, uninterrupted calmness of the 
** right mind." Like the artist, absorbed in burning 
thought, with intense gaze upon the canvas before 
him, drawing, with pencllings of genius, the living 
picture already imaged in his mind — blending, in 
inconceivable softness, the lights and shades of 
rose and lily tints — surrounding it with an atmos- 
phere sunny and warm, until, starting f^om the 
back-ground, in moving life and beauty, it seems to 
meet his pencil half way. Genius kindles a fire of 
its own; but faith has an ever-living theme! It is, 
indeed, the outbreaking flame of the spirit's own 
kindling! Its light is destined to illumine, with 
Gospel glory, this world, wherever it shall be occu- 
pied as the remdence of man! 

And this, tben, is the Cbristian faltb— 

To give the heart and inind*ti eontrol 
To Chriit, by breathing tbat live breath 

Which made man firrt "a living soul.** 
It is in his atoning blood 

To find for sin a perfect cure— 
To bathe in the all-cIeansing flood 

Until the entire man is pure. 
It is to mount on wings of fire. 

With mind, and heart, and soul above — 
To move by one intense desire 

In doing work of ** perfect love." 

Faith offers to man the only means of securing to 
him all the valuable qualities of his life and being, in 
this and in the coming world. And is it really so? 
Will man be worth nothing to himself, though pos- 
sessed of an immortal nature, if faith is neglected by 
him? Tremendous truth, it is even so! This can 



easily be shown by three distinctly connected prop- 
ositions, namely: 

That the entire value of existence to man is in 
proportion to the true amount of his happiness. 

That the true amount of his happiness is in 
proportion to the purity of his heart And, 

That the purity of his heart is effected by faith 
in God. 

The argument stands thus. That faith purifies; 
and purity affords capacity and enjoyment of hap- 
piness; and happiness stamps the value on human 
existence. 

The above links of truth are interlocked into each 
other. They form a chain that cannot be broken. 
They have stood tlie test of experience through all 
ages, and shall remain the same until faith, as now 
connected with salvation, shall be superseded by 
perfect knowledge in the heavenly world. 



DIVINE DELIVERANCE IN EXTREME AFFLHH'ION. 

BT A MSVr COJfTRlBDTOn. 

It is too common among Christians to complain 
of afllictions, and some, at least professedly so, say, 
that they would rather die than live, if this would 
deliver them from affliction. "Ah, my afflictions! 
when shall I be rid of them? None are so afflicted 
as I am: I am weary of my life — let me die.** Is 
it not wrong for a believer, or any other one who is 
necessarily under the omniscient eye of the great Ru- 
ler of the universe, thus to think, or thus to speak? 
Does He not care for us? Is his mercy clean gone? 
Will he be gracious no more? Why complain, if '* we 
must, through much tribulation, enter into the king- 
dom of God?*' And if God "doth not afflict will- 
ingly, nor grieve the children of men," is it right to 
complain? Should we not take care, lest we forget 
the exhortation, "My son, despise not thou the 
chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art 
rebuked of him?** &c. Has a ship ever yet been 
lanched, for sea-&ring purposes, which has not en- 
countered adversity fh>m vHnds and waves? The 
traveler may leave his own hearth in the sunshine of 
the morning, but, ere the day ends, he may have to 
endure adversities. This is particularly true of the 
Christian traveler; still adversity shall be made con- 
ducive to his ultimate felicity. This may appear 
strange, but it is nevertheless true. See that novice 
standing observing the mariner heaving rock and 
sand into his beautiful ship. He thinks it is the 
greatest foolishness to load the vessel with such 
material, not aware that the ship needs ballast. So 
of many flippant, but fragile ones of this world: 
affliction, with them, is all wrong; they wither under 
it, not aware of its design. To them, it is the arrow 
of deadly poison; to the pious, it is the arrow of 
Telephus, in classic narrative, that carries with it a 
balm for every wound it may inflict. 
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The troly pious have a divine DeUverer» who nys 
to them, *< Fear not, for I am with thee/* &c. They 
have his bow of promise and light of assurance, that 
he will lead them to fountains of living water; and 
in their troubles he will be to them 

As ** love o*er a death-couch, or hope o*er the tomb." 

In exlremR affliction, the Christian is assured the 
Lord will deliver, as lie has never forsaken those 
who have trusted in him. Noah had his peculiar 
afflictions; nevertheless, while driven to and fro on 
the world of waters, in his solitary ark, he trusted 
in the Lord, and he was delivered. 

Abraham, the father of the fiuthful, as he migrated 
from place to place, and as his days passed away, his 
sorrows appeared to accumulate, down to the trying 
moment on Mount Moriah, when, according to the 
Divine precept, he had prepared his only and dearest 
son for sacrifice. In this hour of his inexpressible 
affliction, the holy One received his wiU for the dud, 
and thus delivered him. Here was one of the most 
favored sons of Heaven greatly tried; but he stood 
fast, and like the lonely obelisk which marked the 
spot where anciently stood an Egyptian temple sa- 
cred to the sun, a temple that held a mirror drawn 
to a point which reflected splendors far and wide 
over the whole building. So of Abraham: he stood 
amid the night of affliction unflinchingly, and was 
delivered. 

We see the wandering Hagar and her lad, in the 
wilderness of Beersheba. When the "water was 
spent in the bottle, she cast the child under one of 
the shrubs, and went and sat her down over against 
him, a good way off; .... for she said, let me 
not see the death of the child, .... and lifted 
up her voice and wept And the angel of God called 
to Hagar out of heaven, and said unto her. What 
aileth thee, Hagar? Fear not; for God hath heard 
the voice of the lad where he is. And God opened 
her eyes, and she saw a well of water; and she went 
and filled the bottle with water, and gave the lad 
drink." 

** Yom^ Ishmael cried', and God, ttom heaven, 
Looked down upon his grief; 
Cool wateri to the sands were given — 
He drank, and fbund relief." 

Here was a desolate woman in the desert, with her 
dear son about to perish from thirst; but, in the hour 
of her deep distress, the angel of mercy is nigh to di- 
rect her eye to the well of water; but, remember, not 
till "the water was spent in the bottle." 

Lot was grieved in spirit at the increasing wicked- 
ness of Sodom; but his hour for deliverance came 
suddenly. The sun had arisen, as usual; but the 
moment for the Divine vengeance had arrived. Lot 
runs— the heavens emit the thunder and lightning 
around him — his wife, for distrust, is stricken; but, 
in obeying the Divine command, he is delivered from 
this sudden and ama2ing affliction. 

The patriarch, Jacob, when returning from Padan- 



Aram, after several years of exile, knowing that his 
brother was offended at him, and was coming to 
meet him with a force of four hundred men, appa- 
rently in a hostile manner, feared him; but, in his 
characteristic prudence, he divided his people and 
flocks "into two bands," that if one were smitten, 
the other might escape. What was better, he had 
recourae to prayer: he believed all things depended 
on God. He sent all that he had over the brook 
Jabbok, and was himself *' left alone." Thus re- 
tired, he was visited by a mysterious personage, 
with whom he wrestled " until the breaking of the 
day," and as a prince, he had '* power with God and 
with men." And thus, in the extremity of affliction, 
he was gloriously delivered. 

Joseph, the son of the patriarch Jacob, was sold by 
his brethren; then resold as a slave; then thrown 
into the "dungeon," hopeless and friendless; and 
when he could sink no lower, his great Deliverer 
comes, and suddenly raises him to be "lord over 
Egypt." 

The Israelites, in Egyptian bondage, were tor- 
tured more and more by the subtil enemies; they 
must make brick without straw; but this is not 
hard enough: their male children must be slain. 
As the time of their deliverance draws nigh, their 
burdens are increased, and their privileges curtailed. 
God hears their cry, and counts their tears, and 
delivers them by his almighty power. 

Look, agrain, in the days of King Ahasuerus, 
when the treacherous Haman, " the Jews' enemy," 
sought to destroy them " in every province;" but on 
that "night could not the King sleep;" he called for 
the book of records of the chronicles, and, through 
a mysterious providence, the Lord made a way for 
their escape. Though the decree for their destruc- 
tion was written in the name of the King, and 
sealed with his ring, still they were delivered. 

The deliverance of the people of the Lord, in 
extreme affliction, has been manifested in the whole 
history of the judges of Israel; in the narrow 
escapes of David; in the seige of Samaria; in tho 
case of the widow and her son of Zarephtah; in the 
case of Hezekiah, and Jerusalem from the beseiging 
Assyrians; Daniel from the lion's den; the three 
Hebrew children from the fiery furnace; and Jonah 
from the " vasty deep." 

In the New Testament Scriptures, we have exam- 
ples on all hands. What a glorious display of Di- 
vine power was exhibited toward the daughter of 
Jairus, and the son of the widow of Nain, who had 
been the captives of death! See Jesus at the grave 
of Lazarus. The beloved sisters are in distress — 
their brother and protector is dead. The Savior 
comes, but comes too late: Lazarus has been in the 
grave four days. "Jesus wept." He comes to the 
grave with the sisters, and the disciples who loved 
him. Here are incredulous Jews; there stands a self- 
righteous Pharisee, who says, with the impudence of 
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a Fbgan, ** Could not this man, whicfa opened the 
eyee of the blind, have caused that even this man 
should not have died?*' Jesus saitb, <<Take away 
the stone." There the cold, damp body appears: all 
is silent. Jesus cried with a loud voice, *' Xosonis, 
come Jorth! "-^-tind he that was dead came forth — 
*' loose him and let him go." Here is a deliverance 
in extreme affliction. 

Thus, my reader, it would be easy to multiply 
examples of affliction, not only borne with charac- 
teristic patience, but resulting in the best good of 
those afflicted. May not your own afflictions be of 
the same nature? May they not procure you sim- 
ilar triumphs? Be not, then, desponding. Trust, 
in all your trials, to the care of Him who has num- 
bered the hairs of your head, and knows all your 
goings. 



MARY'S CHOICE. 

BT RST. JAlfXS B. WIZ.SOV. 

** Maiy hath chown that good part, which shall not be Uken 
away from her.'*— Lukb z, 48. 

Shk stoop'd before the holy throne, 
And claimed its mercy all her own ; 
And low at Jesus' feet abas'd. 
The purest happiness embraced: 
Well chosen was that better part — 
So utter'd He who reads the heart 



She chose a namet whose «poUess fame 
Throughout eternity's the same- 
Current and bless'd where God is known. 
And brightest, mid the brightest shone. 
Let earth's proud titles vanish, all. 
When Jesus by Ats name would call. 

She chose a Lord, whose every word 
With nipt'rous joy she always heard — 
The welcome Master of her soul. 
While endless ages onward roll. 
She lov'd, obeyed, and died in him, 
And rose to sit with cherubim. 

She chose a home, whose princely dome 
Rises sublime o'er Jordan's foam — 
Its holy strains of melody 
Sweep onward through eternity: 
And all around, and all above, 
Are cheerful songs of grateful love. 

Thrice happy choice! so wisely done. 
As claim 'd the praise of God's own Son: 
When death shall come, and earth recede, 
'Twill well supply each coming need; 
And long as stands the throne on high. 
No one shall take from thee thy joy. 



THE SUMMER SHOWER. 
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Ths summer shower! The summer shower! 
'Tis lightly falling on grass and flower; 
On yonder misty bill-tops, far away — 
In the meadows, on the fresh mown hay — 
On the leafy boughs of the orchard tree. 
Where the robin is warbling in his glee, 
As if he felt the refreshing power — 
The cooling drops of the summer shower. 

And now 'tis falling on the shining leaves 

The woodbine twines around the cottage eaves; 

It is falling on the flowers that spring 

'Neath the vines that o'er them their shadows fling; 

It is falling, too, on the roof-tree gray. 

Where the moss has clung for many a day; 

And roof- tree, and vine, and timid flower, 

Seem to welcome, all, the summer shower. 

And it I welcome too — it bears to me 

A whisper low of mournful melody — 

A murmur, like unto the farewell tone 

Of a voice long since from earth's music gone: 

Yet I love it — I love it; for it brings 

Beauty and joy to all living things: 

Song to the robin — green leaves to the bower — 

And light to the sky — the summer shower. 



THE HEAVENLY VICTOR. 



ST O. BABOOOX. 



Whsn the Son of God arose. 

All the bars of death he broke: 
Captive led our mortal foes: 

Many saints, which slept, awoke. 
With what triumph did they rise, 

By the King of glory led! 
With what joy ascend the skies. 

There to reign with him, their Head! 

Hail the mom that saw him rise! 

Hail the triumphs of his reign! 
Terror's king, with mournful cries, 

Weeps the loss of all his train. 
Tell us, tnoruUr, where's thy sting? 

Where's thy vict'ry, boasting grave? 
Lo, he cries, on rapid wing, 

Ask the Victor o'er the grave. 

Fell despair, with raven wing. 
Broods no more around the tomb: 

Saints, called forth by heaven's own King, 
In immortal youth shall bloom — 

Strike with seraphs' harps of gold- 
Choicest anthems sweetly sing: 

Still the love can ne'er be told 
Of their glorious, conquering King. 
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LADIES' REPOSITORY. 
OCTOBEB, 1647. 

INEQUALITIES OP LIFE. 

It U the declaration of a philosopher, of a people, 
of an age, that all men are created free and equal. 
This maxim is the corner-stone of the mightiest repub- 
lic which the world has seen. It was laid in the begin- 
ning of a new dispensation, while the earth that re- 
ceived it was tremulous with commotion. But the 
storms of a revolution, and the subsequent agitations of 
a second conflict, disturbed not its quiet. The band of 
patriots, who performed the solemn rites of its deposi- 
tion, secured it by their earliest and latest benedictions. 
It now lies deeply imbedded in our soil, and is the rock 
on which the temple of our independence has its basis. 
The gratitude, the prayers, and the faith of the freest 
and happiest people on the globe, next to the beoison 
and protection of a watchful Providence, constitute the 
pledge of its perpetual repose. 

The doctrine of this declaration is the genius of the 
age. It is the soul and centre of its action and success. 
It is no longer confined to the country which it first en- 
franchised. In every part of Christendom it has be- 
come the common sentiment of mankind. Though 
humble in its pretensions, it is working miracles in the 
world. Europe barely sustains iu noiseless but irresist- 
ible energy. It is arming her masses with a power 
which her ancient battle-fields never witnessed. It i^ 
conferring a dignity^upon her citizens which the majesty 
of the sceptre cannot rival. It has done more to ele- 
vate the lower classes of English population, than all the 
charters of British boast and blazon. For Ireland it is 
working out a destiny. The continent is opening to iu 
influence. By its impulse the autocrat of the Russias 
has pronounced the doom of serfdom in his dominions. 
Asia has recently been receiving first lessons in its prin- 
ciples, and has returned the early homage of a pupil to 
her republican benefactors. Omnipresent in its being, 
and resistless in its dictates, it has erected the ensigns of 
authority on the shores of insulted and injured Africa, 
pronouncing peace upon her borders, and liberty to her 
sons and daughters. 

But, however valid and secure be the guaranty of our 
political equality, however inalienable the civil rights 
conferred and confirmed upon us by nature and the so- 
cial compact, no fact is more apparent, more real, or 
more worthy of examination, than the universal ine- 
quality in the condition of individuals. From the ear- 
liest dawn of civilization, in every age and country, it ; 
has been the theme of history, poetry, philosophy, and ; 
legislation. So far as we have been instructed by the 
records of antiquity, of barbarous and classic nations, 
no people have lived unconscious of the evil, or with- 
oot occasional eflforts to remove it The annals of some 
republics are little more than the successive fortunes of 
this subject Blot from Roman story, as drawn up by 
the graphic muse of Tacitus or Livy, every event and : 
feature connected with this topic, and the history of ; 
that illustrious commonwealth would be lost for the '. 
want of matter. But for this question it would have ; 
had no history to be written. I^ay, such is the uniform- ; 
ity of our nature, such the identity of civil and political | 
relations in every region, the progressive civilization of : 
the race, in all its varied and eventinl struggles, begins ; 
with a perception of this evil. The low make eflforts ; 
Vol. VII.— 40 



because they see others higher— the high, at least those 
known as benefactors, toil and strive, because they un- 
willingly see others lower. Some may aspire without 
making such comparisons; but the number of this 
generous class is certainly inconsiderable. Taking 
human society as it is, endowing it with no fictitious 
excellence, clothing it with no borrowed lustre, the 
complicated movements of the world can be explained 
by these simple motives. The golden age of lofty as- 
piration to positive attainments will arrive, when man 
ceases to be selfish — when the good enjoyed by one ex- 
cites not the ambition or cupidity of another. Till that 
period shall come, the philosopher will regard the ine- 
quality of mankind as a mainspring of human action. 
In all the relations of the present life, we are more oc- 
cupied in removing evils than in acquiring good. Pov- 
erty, ignorance, guilt, obscurity, oppression, are the 
experienced ills which arouse the energies of man after 
wealth, knowledge, virtue, fame, and freedom. 

To appreciate the causes of the unequal condition in 
the human family, is only to understand the varied phys- 
ical and intellectual structure of iU difierent members, 
and to comprehend the general principles and opera- 
tion of the providence of God. Let any man recall the 
experience and Observation of his life, and compare the 
results with the state of society around him, and be 
cannot fail to acknowledge the manifest variety in the 
capacities of men for good and for evil. This one is 
strong and able; that is weak and feeble. Some are, 
by constitution, vigorous and healthy; others are born 
the heirs of disease and sorrow. A few would seem to 
be sent to us as models of bodily perfection ; they are 
the paragons of every excellence of form and bearing; 
their person is commanding in its aspect, dignified in 
its attitudes, exquisite in its action. With the smallest 
share of intellect, they wield an influence and enjoy 
rewards above theg: merit; and when equally conspic- 
uous for physical and mental properties, there is a spe- 
cies of sublimity in their very being. Wherever they 
appear they are received with pleasure; they throw 
around them the splendor of their own existence; and, 
lest death should suddenly deprive the world of its 
cherished ornaments, artists busy themselves in repeat- 
ing their features by the fictions of color, or perpetua- 
ting them in the solid and enduring mimicry of marble. 
Other men are ushered into life under opposite circum- 
stances. The mark of insurmountable degradation is 
fixed upon their bodies. They are ugly, out of shape, 
deformed, or monstrous. Their career is fated to be 
obscure and wretched. Though endowed with respec- 
table or even magnificent qualities of soul, they are 
only tolerated in the prouder circles of the world, and 
are everywhere beheld with uneasiness or pity. Too 
frequently men fly at their approach; they are deserted 
by all more fortunate than themselves. Losing all con- 
fidence in the humanity of their species, they retire 
from observation, become misanthropes by necessity, 
and both live and die as the chosen and hapless ancho- 
rets of the race. Between these extremes what varie- 
ties appear! 

We diflfer, also, in our natural temperaments. One 
produces habitual dullness, apathy, and inaction. An- 
other excites to bodily, while it has littie or no influence 
upon mental, activity. A third qualifies its possessor for 
great physical endurance. A fourth attenuates and en- 
feebles the body, but repairs the injury by imparting 
sensibility, acuteness, versatility, and oftentimes unusual 
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■irength and vigor to the mind. Theie tempenments 
are alto combined in an endleat varietj of proportions, 
and produce corresponding discrepancies in the charac- 
ter and condition of individuals. As the three cardinal 
colors, by different combinations, produce the countless 
diversity of tints exhibited in nature, so the four animal 
temperaments, by mixture and intermixture, occasion 
and increase the innumerable modi6cations of human 
character. Besides, the amount of organic life is prob- 
ably as various as our external appearance. There are 
certainly some strange facts on this subject Some men, 
apparently well formed and healthy, are nevertheless 
short-lived ; their animal fires seem to burn with an ex- 
hausting vigor, and their bodies are soon superannuated 
and feeble. Others, more delicately constructed, pos- 
sess in their constitution the elements of longevity. 
Never robust and hearty, but even in the tenor of their 
being, they outlive all expectation, and sometimes be- 
come the wonder of their age. From these two causes 
alone, temperament and the principle of life, great dif- 
ferences in the condition of men will occur. 

The sensual powers, also, are various. Neither sight, 
nor hearing, nor smelling, nor touching, nor tasting. Is 
precisely the same in different individuals. The hand 
of one man is naturally mechanical; tffe eye of another 
is delighted with colors, and possesses great power in 
managing their combinations; the soul of a third is con- 
centrated, is absorbed in the sweet ravishment of sound, 
and to him there is nothing in the world but discord and 
harmony ; a fourth could wish that the earth were one 
garden of flowers, impregnating the atmosphere with 
the odor of iu lilies and roses; a fifth exults in the fer- 
tility of the soil, expatiates on the spoils of the husband- 
man and drover, and is never more happy than when 
sitting with Epicurus at the feast — and he admires the 
idolatry of Bacchus more than the religion of all other 
gods. The experience of all ages demonstrates that 
personal characteristics are not transferable. It would 
be as impossible in attempt, as lamentable in execution, 
to shape every spirit by a common standard. Plato, the 
prince of philosophers, if the extant sketches of his 
early years are to be relied on, would have made an 
indifferent artist, and was, by his own experience and 
confession, incapable of becoming a good poet The 
Macedonian conqueror frequently observed, that, if he 
were not Alexander, he would be Diogenes; showing 
that his philosophy would have been as contemptible 
as his nfilitary genius was lofty and magnificent. Crom- 
well, the right arm of the English commonwealth, could 
never make a decent statement of his enterprises in the 
presence of his obedient Parliament; and Pope, whose 
poetry has become the common property of the age, 
confessed his utter inability to address so few as twelve 
of his most intimate friends on the most easy and famil- 
iar topic. Who can believe, that the Protector could 
ever have composed and delivered the masterly produc- 
tions of Burke? or that the translator of the Iliad could, 
under any training, have rivaled our own Patrick Hen- 
ry, and melted his thousand auditors, and these his 
friends and neighbors, at his first public effort? Ton 
might as well think of transforming an idiot to a Zeno, 
or an ourang to a Newton. It is said, also, that the 
vital organs in men are vastly unequal in capacity and 
strength, and the &ct has given rise to many of the 
most popular idioms of speech. If this be so, who will 
presume that the friends of Byron conveyed a common 
treasure from Greece to Newstead Abbey? or that the 



blood of the lion-hearted Richard gushed not from a 
nobler organ than was possessed by the meanest dastard 
that fawned and cowered at his feet? So long as our 
bodies differ so widely in structure, temperament, organ- 
ization, and powers, there will be varieties of human 
character beyond all art to alter or amend. 

There is equal diversity in the mental endowments of 
mankind. There are fundamentel distinctions in human 
character based upon the intellectual, moral, and vol- 
untary capacities of the soul. There are three cor- 
responding orders of weakness and strength. This 
general classification is also subdivided into numerous 
specific mental properties, which, in the innumerable 
specimens of humanity in the world, are combined in 
an infinite variety of proportions. Children of common 
parents, educated upon the same principles, and sur- 
rounded by the same scenes and circumstances, fre- 
quentiy manifest as much contrariety and opposition of 
intellectual, moral, and voluntary energy, as can be 
found among persons born and bred at the widest ex- 
tremities of the globe. Fools and philosophers have 
often proceeded from under the same parental roof. 
Seldom do we witness even two distinguished sons or 
dadghters of the same parentage. Recall the names of 
our living statesmen, poets, orators, divines, and schol- 
ars. Many of them have brothers and a numerous ret- 
; inue of relatives; but who knows them? And why are 
they all in obscurity? Why have not some of them 
been successful in struggling into notice? Refer this 
4]uestion to the all- wise Creator, and it may be an- 
swered. Repeat (he great names ctf history^, those now 
embalmed in perpetual honor. How often, my reader, 
do you find two belonging to the same family? Or, if 
this occasionally happen, how unlike are they in every 
quality of the soul! Some will contend for seeming^ 
exceptions. They will refer to some prominent exam- 
ples in our own country. It Is true, and the truth is our 
boast, that we have two Everetts, each the ornament of 
his native land. But how unlike are these gentlemen 
in evei7 respect — ^In taste, in feeling, in principles, in 
politics. In every thing! We have all rejoiced and 
wept over the juvenile precocity and untimely fate of 
the two sister poets of the Hudson; but what reader has 
not felt the difference in their genius, style, and temper! 
Every example in our histoiy, and in the history of ev- 
ery other people, would manifest similar discrepancies. 
So abhorrent is all sameness to tiie designs of nature, 
that, even where an approach to uniformity is affected, 
she suddenly turns aside from the feint, and preserves 
the general harmony of her plan: like a skillful char- 
ioteer in die games, who, to astonish or amuse the spec- 
tators, runs his wheel as near as possible to some preci- 
pice vritbont passing the verge. 

The observation of every day furnishes irresistible 
proof of the natural difference in the mental and moral 
attributes of men. Some, though bom in a cabin, and 
nursed in poverty, are able to become rich by calcula- 
tion, where others could not live by incessant toil and 
industry. Others, whose cradle was of down— whose 
food was taken from vessels of silvel^— whose maturity 
was acquired by delicate sports on carpets of Saxoa 
and under canopies of silk, would be incapable of pre- 
serving their existence on the most fertile plantations of 
a tropical clime. In most individuals we discover a 
strong secret bias to certain modes of mental activity; 
and in some it is an invincible, irrepressible passion. 
The passion constitutes their character and creates their 
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deatioj. Henry Kirke White wat born to be a poet 
This WM his miMioo, which, however, was thwarted bj 
the yery peculiarity of his genias. The heat of his im- 
agination consumed the alembic which contained it. 
Moiart was by nature a musician. In other matters he 
felt little or no interest; but, from his childhood, indeed 
from his cradle, when the strains of a viol or the voice 
of an organ touched his ear, he would start from his 
slumbers, and, though as yet incapable of speech, with 
his intense look and glowing aspect, would seem, in the 
language of Byron*s misanthrope, to say: 

** O that I were the sool of that sweet sound I** 
The attention of Ferguson was directed, by his instinct, 
to the stars. Rittenhouse constructed, in the dreams of 
his boyhood, the models of telescopes and orreries. 
The American Prometheus, when flying his kite and 
enjoying the sports of his equals, caught the first idea 
of stealing the fires of heaven, and conducting them 
peacefully and triumphantly to earth. Napoleon was a 
general at school, and subdued his provinces, crossed 
his Lodis, reduced his kingdoms, and conquered the 
world, in the early mockery of war. But life is full of 
such examples; and to cite all the instances in proof of 
the original and constitutional difl^erences in the mental 
powers of mankind, would not only subvert the proper 
order and style of this article, but constitute little less 
than the biographical history of the race. Nor is it in 
the power of philosophy or of common sense to deny, 
that all these radical, original, inalienable, indestructi- 
ble, and irrepressible tendencies of soul will produce 
corresponding and uncontrollable diversities in the indi- 
vidual condition and happiness, of man. 

What, then, is the influence of Providence in shaping 
the fortunes and fixing the destinies of mankind? We 
all profess to be Christians. We maintain the doctrine 
that the universal fabric of creation is governed by an 
overruling Mind; that the aflfairs of men, not less than 
the operations of nature, are objects of his care; and 
that the administration of his law is general, special, 
and personal, includii^ in its range all matter, mind, 
and men. The great Stratford bard, whose verse is, in 
general, the pure bullion of truth coined into words, 
has given poetic expression and currency to our faith — 
** There's a Divinity 
That shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we will.** 

But what is its precise influence upon private and indi- 
vidual life? Does it counteract or increase the diver- 
sity of condition in the world? Look out upon society 
as it is. One man is born the heir of a cabin, another 
of a crown. The first inherits the habits of a peasant, 
the second of a prince. Vice and virtue, by parental 
and honorable example, are oftentimes as hereditary as 
our estates. Not only wealth and station, but character 
and reputation, alliances and friendships, enmities and 
fends, rights and wrongs, and all other accidents of our 
being, descend through successive generations. Opin- 
ions, political and religious, literazy, philosophical, and 
moral, are propagated in the same manner. Why is one 
man bom and educated a Christian, another a Turk? 
Why must Socrates die for his opinions, while thou- 
sands flourish and are admired without any? Examine 
the daily occurrences of life. You will see successful 
industry planting her gardens and building her pal- 
aces by the side of drudgery and toil, living, or rather 
dying, in dirt and a dnngaon. Our children will be 
happy in the poiseision of civil liberty and the Chris- 



tian religion, while millions of Pagans will, in the same 
generations, know nothing of the blessings of freedom, 
nor more of the hopes of immortality and the spiritual 
life. I have seen numerous proofs of the truth of what 
I am saying. One was perhaps the son of a mechanic 
or a farmer, who, having no ambition or encouragement 
to aspire, himself smoothed the wood and turned the 
glebe that subsequently coflined and covered his re- 
mains. I have also seen another, the son of one of our 
presidents, who, by the impulse of his genius and the 
advantages of his situation, was spurred to follow on in 
the fooUteps of his father, until he equaled him in for- 
tune and surpassed him in fame. I am aware it is said, 
that the blessings of this world are quite accurately bal- 
anced ; that what is wanting in body is made up in mind ; 
that the rich have their sorrows, and the poor their en- 
joyments and consolations; and that no one has ever 
been so unhappy as to make him willing to exchange 
identities and places with the most favored of the few. 
Much of what is thus spoken is true; and it demon- 
strates the wisdom and beneficence of that good Being, 
who had the benevolence and skill so to temper our na- 
tures, as to produce in us, though surrounded by the 
most evident inequalities, resignation to our lot. It by 
no means proves, that it is as fortunate to be bom in the 
coal mines of Newcastle, or on the snows of Siberia, as 
among the green hills of New England, or in the rich val- 
leys of the west. It does prove, however, that nature and 
providence are but the counterparts of revelation; that 
the unity and harmony of the great plan are universally 
and carefully preserved ; that He, who enjoins content- 
ment in his word, has provided for it iaithfuUy and fully 
in his works. The language of an apostle expresses 
both the doctrine and consolation of philosophy, and 
reason is in another instance allied to revelation by a 
common tie: ** There are diverritieM of gifU, but the 
same Spirit i there are differences qf admkiwttraAifm*^ 
but the eame Lord:'' 

If, now, in the second place, it is desirable to know, 
whether a full and final remedy can be found for this 
inequality in the condition of individuals, let reason and 
fiscts make the reply. Do not its causes exist in nature? 
Are they not inherent in the very being of man? And, 
if so, need time be wasted in demonstrating our inabil- 
ity to reconstruct the constitution of the race? Can the 
unborn child dictate the shape, site, and color of its 
body? Can the transmission of weakness and disease, 
of health and vigor, of poverty and wealth, of fortune 
and misfortune, be regulated or remedied at will? Can 
a man, before his birth, choose for himself his animal 
temperament, his mental and physical qualities, and the 
circumstances by which he is to be surrounded in life? 
Or can he totally reverse them after he is born? As 
well might the leopard change his spots! 

The voice of history is equally positive upon this 
point. By many, through the Ii^mo of successive ages, 
the instincts of humanity were relied on to effect the 
desired object Indeed, HUifAmTT, by degrees, be- 
came the word, in all civilized countries, by which that 
power was designated to which all classes looked for 
relief. Man, his worst enemy, found his only friend in 
himself. The natural world being stubborn, providence 
yielding no counterpoise, mankind refusing to charge 
imperfection upon the splendid creation of which they 
formed a part, human nature was pronounced self-crea- 
tive, self»satisfying, self-suflScient; and humanity be- 
came the perfecter of itself. It was supposed to poasess 
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all the properties required for a finiibed and faaltlefi 
production ; the onlj want being a general reciprocity of 
offices among the different forces of oar nature. Every 
defect was said to have its corresponding remedy in the 
constitution of man, and a proper education and employ- 
ment of our faculties would produce iu us the sought for 
balance of powers; as if every necessary ingredient had 
been thrown into the crucible, but the fused elements 
needed a little jostling, to make them enter into each 
other, and form the perfect compound desired and de- 
manded by the race. These beautiful speculations, fit 
only to relieve the barrenness of Pagan study, or to fur- 
nish the fictions of its poetical admirers, never passed 
beyond the pages of their classic inventors. 

Another theoiy took its origin from Plato, who, in his 
Republic, conceives society to be constructed as a per- 
fect animal, possessing all the elements necessary to a 
blameless existence. The object of that great work is 
to show in what manner the deficiencies of one part can 
be supplied by the superabundant virtue of another. 
The positive evils mingled in the social compact are 
foreign to its nature; and the sole duty of general leg- 
islation is to banish or destroy them. Inequality was to 
be removed by the equal education of every individoal. 
To realize this ideal, the philosopher exerted every en- 
ergy of his mighty intellect, and employed every influ- 
ence which his exalted character had given him; but 
his quick-sighted countrymen, though lavish of their 
admiration, so far as the intrinsic excellence of his great 
system of metaphysics was concerned, unanimously re- 
jected the practicability of his social plan.*' Disap- 
pointed at home, and confident of the feasibility of his 
schemes, he abandoned his native city, and placed his 
life and liberty three times in peril, to demonstrate in 
Sicily the substance of his dreams. After a long career 
of mental labor, a repeated and protracted voluntary 
exile from the cherished place of his abode, and the 
exhaustion of every resource of his fertile and capa- 
cious mind, he left behind him a regret, that such mag* 
nificent powers of thought should have been so much 
wasted on attempts doomed to be unsuccessful by the 
laws of nature and of man. Although his system of 
philosophy is by far the best now extant — in fact, the 
only one true in itself, and satisfying to the lofty aspira- 
tions of the soul — it was utterly nullified and depressed 
by its author in being overtasked. His disciples in every 
age, ever less profound than himself in the theory of 
his speculations, have been more wise in their practical 
application; and while thousands have pursued him 
through all the details of his more safe and sober un- 
dertakings, few, if any, have ever been so captivated as 
to follow their adventurous Titan to the skies. 

Antiquity has not been surpassed in the success of 
these favorite schemes by more recent times. The 
Utopia of Sir Thomas Moore takes the lead of all mod- 
em works on the subject of radical reform. The im- 
aginary island, supposed, by the ingenious writer, to 
have been discovered by a companion of the ftimons 
Amerigo Vespucci, was peopled by his fancy with a 
race of beings, who had reached the utmost perfection 
in their social institutions. The highest equality of 
rights was enjoyed by every individual. All religions 
were alike acceptable to the Supreme Being; nor was 
any man to be persecuted for his opinions. Luxury of 
every character was unknown. The greatest simplici^ 
of manners was united to a singular sweetness of dis- 
poiitioB. Indeed, the most wonderftil invention w«i 



exhausted in giving color to the theory of the writer, 
who believed that the evils of society could all be rem- 
edied, by rejecting certain principles of association ftxMn 
which the abuses of bad governments were derived. 
Though the author was perfectly serious in his work, 
and directed his speculations against the vices of his 
day with a most sanguine enei^y, his age received his 
production as the offspring of a good heart, rather than 
of a sound and sober understanding; and, subsequently, 
during the revolutions of more than three centuries, 
like the Republic of his predecessor, it has probably • 
never produced the conviction in a single mind, that 
the inequalities in the condition of mankind can be 
remedied by any reconstruction of the social world. 

Not satisfied by the uniform failure of all similar at- 
tempts, the poet Shelley and his young companions un- 
dertook to produce an equality of fortune amongst men, 
; by leveling the rich and the great to the condition of the 
poor; but a few years of experience ripened their un- 
derstandings and satisfied their judgment, that, as there 
would then be extremes in poverty, the evil would only 
be aggravated by the remedies applied. The celebra- 
ted agrarian strife was, a few years since, exhumed 
from the ashes of plebeian Rome; but Thomas Skid- 
more and his associates lived to see and confess the 
chimerical character of their designs. The vagaries of 
Fourier are rivaled or copied by the Unitarians of Rox- 
bury; and Brook Farm is destined to be the scene of 
another feilure to join fiction and philosophy in a com- 
mon cause. While wandering about the premises of this 
establishment, three or four years since, I was specially 
struck with the vague grandeur of the plan ; and though 
it had not the luxuries of the Castie of Indolence, I saw 
neither work nor workman on the place. A few cheap 
tenements, in the midst of parks of primeval turf, sur- 
rounded by a few awkward and barren attempts at hor- 
ticultural economy, displayed the poverty 'and unpro- 
ductiveness of the concern. When sitting at the public 
table, and witnessing the lawless behavior and turbu- 
lent habits of the young commoners, it occurred to the 
friend who accompanied roe, that their liberty did not 
seem to be sanctioned by much order or law; but when 
I looked upon the noble head and thoughtful counte- 
nance of the Father of the School, and recollected the 
frequent exhibitions which Mr. Ripley had furnished 
of his genius, I heaved an involuntary sigh over the 
evident prostitution of his powers. As our carriage 
wheeled from the gate, a last, lingering look was like 
parting with a diseased and failing friend, whose grad- 
ual but certain decay darkens the prospect of being vis- 
ited again. 

The neighboring town of New Harmony reminds us of 
another scene in the monotonous drama. It is the same 
old comedy of exploded errors. For many years past, 
the good people of this region had rejoiced and laughed 
over the ridiculous bursting of this bubble; they had 
expected no farther interference with their customs and 
laws from this source; but not many months ago the 
English papers gave us notice, that the hero of New 
Harmony was 

** Once mora upon the waters I** 
But his career is beneath the serious associations of the 
day. If a man were determined to demonstrate his in- 
sanity, and could so far realize the reigning transcen- 
dentalism of the age as to choose every thing for him- 
self, he would do best to be bom in Scotiaod, where 
mott people are remarkable for common sense; he 
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would there enjoy the benefit of edacation, and become 
an enthusiast in spite of it; next be would emigrate to 
this country, the last place in the world for fanciful 
•peculations to flourish ; instead of fixing his abode in 
some of our populous cities, where follies can live and 
grow rich, if they have the power to amuse, he would 
take up his residence in a wild forest, and expect to 
make the trees dance and the rivers flow in obedience 
to his muse. After getting pretty thoroughly discour- 
aged with the stubbornness of our western timber, he 
ought to return to his native country, dream away quite 
a number of fruitless years, and when his own children 
had forgotten or renounced the vagaries of his early 
life, he should once more start into being, and traverse 
the wild ocean, to convince a nation of farmers, mer- 
chants, and mechanics, that all the ills of life spring 
from three little errors, and that these errors can be an- 
nihilated by the President and his Cabinet! If all this 
would not prove insanity upon a person of ordinary ca- 
pacities, he must pass for a wise man in spite of every 
thing in his power. 

If the fictions of philosophy, and the buoyant elas- 
ticity of veteran fanaticism, have uniformly failed in the 
achievement, what is to be expected of new forms of 
government and better theories of legislation, in the re- 
moval of all iuequality from the world? Nothing, my 
reader, positively nothing! According to Montesquieu, 
human government has but three forms: the despotic, 
the monarchical, and the republican. The first two, so 
far from removing or discouraging all civil and social 
distinctions, are based expressly upon them. The king, 
in all countries, is the first of the noblemen ; the exist- 
ence of hereditary privileges is the sole support of his 
authority ; and the order is replenished from the com- 
mons only to preserve it from decay, and to hold the 
affection by flattering the ambition of the people. Thus, 
monarchy, whether despotic or limited, lives upon the 
inequality of individuals; and it has nothing to fear so 
long as the distinctions of birth and fortune are main- 
tained. Nor is it the doctrine of republicanism, that 
the ccndUion of all men must be alike. It has refer- 
ence only to civil rig^hts. Its boast and glory have ever 
been, that it leaves the individual free to seek his own 
fortune in his own way. It protects him in that freedom ; 
and this protection is the end, the object, the perfection 
of a republican government. In a word, the distin- 
guishing characteristic of a republic is, that it lets the 
citixen alone, and obliges all other citisens and powers 
to do the same. So far from interfering in the private 
concerns of the people, such interference is justly re- 
garded, in all free countries, as that very tyranny against 
which it was the object of their constitution to provide. 

The watchword of many political and other mis- 
guided lealots is legislation. This is the grand panacea 
to cure all evils. But what is legislation? Is it any 
thing more, particularly in a republic, than carrying 
out in detail the designs of a constitution? If, then, it 
forms no part of such designs to interfere with private 
conditions; if the very spirit and letter of a people's 
great covenant forbid such a stretch of power; or if, as 
in despotisms and monarchies, the ruling idea of society 
is to perpetuate distinctions, what is to be expected from 
legislation in any country, and particularly in our own, 
in the work of equalizing the fortunes of mankind? 
Whenever the citizens of this nation generally forget, 
that our confederacy is a social compact, formed for 
ipedfifld objects; that, as In all other associations, they 



have no rig^t to ask for that which was evidently not in- 
cluded nor intended in the original agreement between 
the parties, then, and not till then, shall we witness the dis- 
solution and ruin of our glorious fraternity, and liber^ 
shall weep over the treachery or folly of her children. 

Finally, there have always been a few in every age, 
who look with an enthusiastic faith to the promises of 
the Gospel, as the certain remedy of all social inequal- 
ities. It is not wrong to expect indescribable blessings 
from Christianity. It truly softens our hearts, corrects 
our habits, bumbles our pride, and furnishes us with 
correct principles of action. It is undeniably republi- 
can in its influence. The Christian of wealth regards 
himself as no better than the poorest peasant of the 
land. Could our religion exert its entire energy upon 
the world, the age of tyranny and oppression would be 
passed ; princes and magistrates would behold a brother 
in every individual of the race; the family of man 
would become one gp'eat brotherhood, in which right, 
and justice, and truth, and virtue, and benevolence, and 
peace, and prosperity, would form the verdant wreath 
of unfading beauty on the brow of each and all. But, 
would there be no differences in our condition? Would 
not the causes of inequality, inherent in our very na- 
ture, yet ramain? Would not the laws of matter and 
of mind, of production and inheritance, of increase and 
decay, abide? Would the providence of God be blot- 
ted out or expunged? Indeed, could the millennium 
now begin— could we rise on to-morrow's mom, and 
behold around us the insignia of the blessed retg^, we 
have not the slightest proof that all distinctions would 
be removed. It is true, in the most beautiful language 
we are told, under the figure of the pacified inhabitants 
of the forest, that, in that age, the wildest passions will 
be tamed, and the most savage characters subdued ; but 
the messenger of God by no means promises to make us 
all lions, nor all lambs. We are only to live in con- 
cord, whatever be our character and circumstances; we 
are to be so submissive to the natural and moral laws of 
our being, as scarcely to need authority to secura obe- 
dience—that any person, a litde child, may lead us! 
Nay, we are expressly informed by ravelation, that 
comparisons are to exist in the future world ; the tribes 
of the redeemed Israel are to know their judges; and 
the angels of light are said to differ amongst themselves, 
as one star diffen from another star in glory. Shall we 
in this life attempt to excel the arrangements and econ- 
omy of heaven? 

What, then, does Christianity accomplish? Do we 
degrade it by these views of iu character and office? 
It does a greater work than to level human conditions. 
It teaches us, that having food and raiment, therewith 
to be content ; that happiness does not depend on worldly 
distinctions; that the laborer in his cottage may be as 
truly great and happy, as the prince in his palace of 
marble or granite. While it closes our eyes on the 
pride of wealth and station, it opens to our vision the 
internal treasures and resources of the soul. It shows 
us the depth of our natures, the boundless ragions in it 
to be occupied and improved, and the consequences of 
a right direction and judicious employment of our pow- 
era. It speaks of virtue. It tells us of the rewards of 
piety, which, like the waten of the ocean, ara alike 
vast and free to us all. It enlarges upon the dignity of 
an immortal spirit, engaged in its legitimate work— ex- 
terminating the seeds and elements of sin; strugglhig 
against the voice of temptation in the world ; maintaining 
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iti position, despite the stomis of adversitj and the 
bUndishmenta of fortune. It points to a better and a 
brighter world, where, though inequalities are yet to 
exist, the soul will be satisfied with its own fullness of 
joy. Thus, we are relieved of our present cares. We 
envy no longer the man of luxury and ease. We are 
content to live and labor, submissive to the dispensa- 
tions of God, and happy in the good he has given us to 
enjoy. Nay, we exult in our position; we rejoice that 
Providence has not laid upon us burdens which we 
feel poorly prepared to sustain. If any of us are posi- 
tively distinguished for the humility of our station, we 
glory in the opportunity of exhibiting to the world the 
small value we award to the gifts in its power. We 
■eem to be better qualified by the hardness of our for- 
tunes to illustrate to our felloW'beings the true source 
of enjoyment In our orphanage, we demonstrate the 
care of Omnipotence &r better, than if surrounded by 
supporters and friends. Like Israel in the desert, we 
are nourished by invisible agencies, and our last succor 
is always from the skies. The first and governing feel- 
ing of our hearts carries us far above the fictitious dis- 
tinctions of the world. To us, God is all. His truth is 
our food. In him are our well-springs. He is the be- 
ginning and end of our aspirations and thoughts; and 
in a perfect ecstasy of delight, though poverty and mis- 
fortune may have drawn a cloud upon our immediate 
prospects, do we lose sight of time and sense, of high 
and low, of great and small, and even of ourselves, 
when with sincerity and true piety we can say, 

**HiK nasT, mM last, mM midst, axd witbodt bjid!" 
Such, my reader, is the general prospect of radical 
reform. Society is based on principles as changeless 
as the ordinances of heaven. The laws of association 
are not, as many suppose, artificial, but natural. They 
are not subject to general legislation and individual ca- 
price. They are recorded among the most powerful 
propensities and passions of the soul. Society is the 
natural growth of these elements of our being. It was 
not instituted by convention ; but it grew up of neces- 
sity. Families, neighborhoods, communities, states, and 
nations, are the products of humanity, which, in all its 
operations, is obedient to ito own fixed modes of action. 
The future history of man, in spite of all reform, can 
be expressed in few words. In obedience to our in- 
stincts, mankind will always marry and be given in mar- 
riage; parents will continue to love their offspring, and 
labor to lay up for them the means of future compe- 
tence; kindred will ever cherish for each other a pecu- 
liar feeling, and promote, to some extent, their mutual 
welfare; countrymen, on whatever soil, will eternally 
maintain a kind of partiality for their fellows, and glory 
in their domestic institutions; the demands of nature and 
the love of order will institute governments, varied in 
character by the intelligence of the governed ; the calls 
of hunger, and the other conditions of existence, will 
create business of every grade and order; business, in 
its turn, will multiply and compound the relations and 
dependencies of life, and perpetuate the wonderful 
complexity of the social system. Nothing new will 
ever be discovered, by which the general frame-work 
of society shall be changed. There will ever be a dif- 
ference between the babe in his cradle and the boy at 
his books. The boy himself will always be inferior to 
the man who made the book. Men, in their best estate, 
will for ever be varied by degrees of wisdom, learning, 
talent, virtue, and of every conceivable quality of the 



head and heart Crime, so long as it lasts, will add 
unnatural and painful distinctions to the designed and 
beautiful varieties of life; and, when crime is destroyed 
by the triumph of Christianity in the earth, the great 
thoroughfares will be only cleared, up which the cArth- 
born sons of glory will hasten to their destinies with 
differences of fervor, of energy, and of speed. Jeans 
of Nazareth began the only reform worth a moment's 
thought; and he is the only true reformer, who, by pre- 
cept or example, preaches Christ and him crucified to 
the erring children of men. 

How puerile, then, are the attempts of our vociferous 
boasters of reform! How perfectly insignificant is th«r 
ceaseless cant about the reorganisation of socie^, the 
reconstruction of the principles of association, and the 
discovery of new and surprising modes of human happi- 
ness! How little do they appreciate the task they have 
undertaken! Let them first try their skill and power on 
some other department of God*s work. Let them practica 
for a time on the lower orders of the animal world, and 
regulate their instincts and passions. Let them direct 
the seasons in their succession, and control the power* 
of vegetation. Nay, let them lay their hand upon the 
ocean, and bid it cease its rolling. Let them stand in 
the track of the whirlwind, and dispute its passage. Let 
them annihilate the force which binds the universe to- 
gether, destroy the balance of the heavenly bodies, and 
let loose those ponderous globes against each other in a 
wild tumult of uncentred worlds, and then bid them re- 
volve again in other orbits and about other polea. 
When — ^when shall these vain efforts cease! When 
shall the race of man see its proper good, and pursue 
its real ends! Go, benevolent reader, scatter the light 
of God*s word in your future path. Dispel these fitful 
vagaries of the fevered brain. Promote the progreaa 
of civilisation on the only foundation which Heaven 
has laid for its triumph. Usher in the day, when, over 
all the earth, the reign of the blessed Gospel of the Son 
of God, by destroying sin, shall have cured the evil and 
perfected the good of the human heart Be assured, 
the universal love inculcated by revelation will smooth 
every asperity and fill every vacuum in the soul; nor can 
the natural, harmonious, and beautiful varieties of the 
present state disturb the peace or excite the jealousy of 
men, when, in every breast, God shall be allin tdL 

COLUMBIA. 

MoflT beautifully has Bryant, the first of American 
poets, rebuked the pride of Europe, and avenged the 
insulted character of the Anglo-Americans: 

** Tbey know not, in their hate and pride. 
What virtues with thy children bide; 
How true, how good, thy graceAii maids 
Make bright like flowers, the valley shades; 

What generous men 
Spring like thine oaks firom hill and glen. 

What cordis] welcomes greet the guest 
By thy lone rivers of the west; 
How faith is kept, and truth revered, 
And man Is loved, and God is fbared, 

In woodland homes, 
And when tiie solemn ocean Ibams. 

There's fteedom at thy gates, and rest 
For eartht down*trodden and o ppres s e d; 
A shelter ftir the hunted head-^ 
For the Carved laborer, toil and bread: 

Power, at thy bounds, 
Stops and calls hack his baffled hounds.** 
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THJB POET AND THE PRIEST. 

An anecdote is related of the celebrated Cardinal 
Richelieu, which shows up his character in a very un- 
grateful light When Comeille, the Shakspeare of 
France, published the first edition of his Cid, it was 
immediately popular, in every part of Europe, and was 
rapidly translated into all the European languages, and 
even into the languages of Sclavonia and Turkey. 
Richelieu, a most ambitious man, sent for the poor poet, 
and offered him any sum of money, if he would permit 
the applicant to be considered the author of the play. 
Corneille, holding his fame beyond all price, refused, 
and thereby drew down upon his head the indignation 
of the baffled priest But the cause of Richelieu *s 
conduct was made known, and, to satisfy the fury of 
the populace, he was forced to settle on the poet a • 
handsome pension, and make an escape from his un- 
pleasant position as best he could. Fame is the birth- 
right of genius, or the product of industry and perse- 
verance, which wealth itself cannot buy. 

A PHILOSOPHER'S REPARTEE. 

A WEALTHY but very ignorant nobleman, it is said, 
being once at the same table with the philosopher, Des- 
cartes, and seeing him eat of two or three nice dishes 
with evident relish, "How!** said the nobleman, "do 
philosophers meddle with dainties?'* ''Why not?** 
promptly replied Descartes; **is it to be imagined, that 
the wise God created good things for dunces only?" 
The conversation was suddenly cut short 

WORTH OP TIME. 

It is said by Dr. Franklin, that time is money; and 
so it is. But I do not relish this pecuniaiy view of 
time, so well as that of the great bard of Avon. The 
poet, in the character of Valentine, utters a regret over 
the waste of precious moments in the early pert of life: 
** Omitting the sweet benefit of time 
To ctothe mine age with angel-like perftction.** 

THE BONO OF BIRDa 

Thomson, the poet of the Seasons, makes the whole 
universe look lovely, putting a &ce of beauty and an 
aspect of benevolence on every part of it The very 
birds, he thinks, are full of kindness: 

** Tls love creates their melody, and all 
TbiM waste of music is the voice of love.** 
How beautiful are such contemplations, filling the soul 
with confidence in the goodness of the great Creator! 

WEALTH OP PERU. 

It is stated by Mr. Prescott, the great historian of 
America, that, in the early part of the conquest of 
Peru, the gallant conquerors found the precious metals 
io plenty, that they shod their horses with silver! And, 
now, Spain, the recipient of this vast treasure, is the 
poorest kingdom in Europe, and tottering to its fall. 
Truly is virtue, and not riches, the strength of a coun- 
try, not less than of an individual. 

LIVINO ORACB. 

DURINO the Papal persecutions in Scotland, a minis- 
ter that had been marked for the flames, was asked, by 
a friend, if he had grace to die with? He replied, he 
thanked the Lord he had grace to Hve with; and that 
relieved him from all anxiety about the future. 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Herb we are, good reader, at the opening of another 
month, with a long list of contributions from many a 
classic pen, which, we trust, will give you more than 
common pleasure in the perusal. 

Several of our correspondents have made requests, 
which, were it possible, we would gladly comply with, 
but which we are compelled to waive for the want of 
sufficient opportunity. One wishes us, after reading 
his composition, to send him a letter of criticisms on it, 
that he may profit by our private opinion of his mannar 
of composition. This^ really, is more than we can do; 
nor do we think our criticisms would be of any great 
use to him. 

A young lady desires us to give her a list of authors 
which she should read to qualify her to become a wri- 
ter. We have answered her communication, but have 
no great faith, after all, in any set of books for this pur- 
pose. Good sound sense, careful thinking, an interest 
in your subject, and a warm wish to benefit those for 
whom you write, are the best guaranties for a happy 
style of composition. He who writes for show, or to 
make an exhibition of his powers, or merely to dbplay 
a subject without reference to the intellectual or moral 
improvement of his reader, will not write well, if he 
reads all the books ever written. 

Another person has written us three letters, he says, 
to inquire the reason why we have not published his 
article. We have received but one of his letters; but 
his question can be answered in a brief explanation. 
Accompanying his article there was a note, addressed 
to the Editor, in which he complains of us for having 
made a slight alteration in his piece, and peremptorily 
denying us that privilege with his future contributions. 
He commands us to " publish his articles exactly as he 
writes them, or not at all.'* Now that writer ought to 
know, that no editor of any character in the nation 
will receive contributions on such conditions; and we 
frankly confess to him, that, on such terms, we could 
not admit the very first writers of the language to our 
columns. We intend to give the utmost latitude to our 
contributors, consistent with our personal obligations to 
the public; but a person, who trammels an editor with 
the above stringent rule of publication, has no reason 
to expect admittance to his pages. 

For the last fifteen years we have been writing occa- 
sionally for a great variety of periodical publications, 
and it would be a wonder if some of our contributions 
had not been rejected ; but never yet have we troubled 
an editor to render us a reason for not giving publicity 
to our pieces. It was enough for us to know, that, be- 
cause of their length, or the peculiarity of their topics, 
or some other inappropriateoess by us unnoticed while 
writing, the articles were not suiting. Nearly all our 
contributors are in the habit of sending us their excel- 
lent communications with a note, to the following effect, 
appended: "Do as you like, publish or not publish, 
burn or print it at {Pleasure;** and one of our ablest cor- 
respondents, second to no one as a writer, and first in 
authority among us, really humbled us by the extent of 
his confidence in our editorial privilege. " Do not pub- 
Ibh any thing I write," he says, ** out of respect to my 
position. You are the best judge of what suits your 
pages, and I am glad to see you exercise your editorial 
right with so much discretion.** But we close by say- 
ing, that never had an editor so generous and indulgent 
a class of able correspondents. 
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«^aa w» write, nee a fine walking stick, 

cut from Mount Stnai^ and presented by Dr. Dnrbin 
to our friend Dr. Elliott. It is quite a curiosity in 
(he Doctor's cabinet. 
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MOUNT SINAI. 

(BB« KMOA&TUia.) 

« Hither, of old, the Almighty cftme; 

Qoads were bia ear, bis steads the wind; 
Before bim went devourinf flame. 

And thunder roIPd behind; 
At bis approach the mountains reerd 

Like yeasels to and firo; 
Earth, heaving like a sea, reveal'd 

The gulft below." 



Mount Sinai, a name familiar to all our readers, 
stands on a kind of peninsala, formed by the two 
arms of the Red Sea: one extending north, called 
the Galf of Kolsom; the other extending east, called 
the Gulf of Elan. The Arabs call it Tor, by way 
of eminence; and sometimes Gebel Mousa, or Mount 
of Moses; yet it is exceedingly doubtful whether their 
Gebel Mousa is the real Sinai of the Old Testament 
or not. Modern travelers, amoug whom we may 
mention Drs. Olin, Robinson, and Durbin, think that 
Horeb answers to a group of mountains in the Ticin- 
ity, and Sinai to a particular summit of this group. 
The distance of Sinai from Cairo is estimated at two 
hundred and sixty miles, or a journey of ten days. 

The effect which the first sight of Mount Sinai 
produced upon Dr. Durbin and his company is thus 
described by that interesting traveler: *< Not a word 
was spoken by Moslem or Christian; but slowly and 
silently we advanced into the still expanding plain, 
our eyes immovably fixed op the frowning precipices 
of the stern and desolate mountain, whose two riven 
and rugged summits rose some twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred feet above us. We were doubtless on the plain 
where Israel encamped at the giving of the law, and 
that grand and gloomy height before us was Sinai, 
on whkh God descended in fire, and the whole moun- 
tain was enveloped in smoke, and shook under the 
tread of the Almighty, while bis presence was pro- 
claimed by the long, loud peals of repeated thunder, 
above which the blast of the trumpet was heard 
waxing louder and loader, and reverberating amid 
the stern and gloomy mountain heights around; and 
then God spake with Moses: < And all the people re- 
moved and' stood afar off*, and trembled when they : 
Vol. VIL— 41 



saw the thonderings, and lightnings, and thick dark- 
ness where God was, and said unto Moses, Speak 
thou with us; but let not God speak with us, lest we 
die.' We all seemed to ourselves to be present at 
this terrible scene, and would have marched directly 
up to the Mount of God, bad not our guide, Tualeb, 
recalled us to ourselves again, by pointing to the 
convent far up in the deep ravine between Horeb 
and Gebel Deir.*' 
Tlie convent, which occupies a somewhat conspic- 
\ uoos place in our engraving, is called the convent of 
St. Catherine, and lies in a very narrow valley, a 
prolongation of Wady er-Rahah. The eastern mou n- 
tain, however, approaches to within sixty feet of the 
walls, while the building itself stands partly on the 
base of the western. The edifice is an irregular 
quadrangle, of some two hundred and thirty feet 
in breadth, and two hundred and sixty in length. 
Its walls are of granite, and are flanked by towers. 
The entrance to the building is a small window, 
about thirty feet from the ground. The great door 
has been walled up for a long time. There is a gar- 
den, however, which is appropriated to ladies, and 
which affords egress to the inmates of the building 
by day. 

The reader who has a copy of Dr. Durbin's "Ob- 
servations in the East " will observe a difference in 
the plate there and the one given here. In explana- 
tion of this, it may be said, that the drawings were 
by different artists, and taken at different points. 
Both are correct; but we are inclined to the opinion 
that Mr. Catherwood, who accompanied Mr. Ste- 
phens in his travels, has furnished us with a very fair 
picture of Sinai as it nou> is. The convent, rocks, 
ravine, and travelers, are depicted with great natu- 
ralness and beauty; and whatever may have been 
the aspect of the mountain in the days when God 
spoke unto the Israelites by his servant Moses, it is 
savoring nothing of presumption, to say that the 
reader has before him a just representation of Sinai 
as it stands at the present day. 

Before us, as we write, lies a fine walking stick, 
cut from Mount Sinai, and presented by Dr. Durbin 
to our friend Dr. Elliott. It is quite a curiosity in 
the Doctor's cabinet. 
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Among the Green Mouutains of VermoDt, and the 
granite hills of New Hampshire, is yet echoed the 
name of Wilbar Fisk, one of the greatest and one 
of the best men that Providence ever sent to bless 
this fallen world. In looking over my pile of old 
letters, that blessed name appears before me; and I 
desire to give my reader some personal recollections 
of the man. I shall confine myself to personal 
recollections. I suppose that the life of this good 
man has been published; but I have never yet seen 
a copy. And| besides this, personal recollections, 
mellowed and softened by time, are much more 
interesting than borrowed and compiled accounts. 
Writers of books of travel often err in mixing up 
history and statistics in their narratives. What we 
want of a writer of travels is personal incident and 
sketches of scenery. For history we will read books 
of history, and for statistics we will go to the geog- 
raphy and the almanac. Nor do we desire writers 
of travels, or history, or biography, to sermonize or 
moralize. Give us the facts, and we will form our 
own opinions and draw our own morals. 

I well remember the first time I ever heard of 
Fisk. It was some twenty-6ve years, or more, ago. 
The territory of the eastern states, now forming six 
conferences, was then all included in one — the New 
England conference. Our circuit was away up 
among the mountains, at the head waters of tlie 
great rivers of the east — the Penobscot, the Kenne- 
bec, and the Androscoggin. Our preacher had to 
go some three hundred miles to attend conference. 
On his return, the neighbors, from their mountain 
fastnesses and their secluded valleys, came together 
at the house of a good old father, who had enter- 
tained the preacher from time immemorial, to hear 
an account of his journey, and of matters and 
things at conference. What other descriptions and 
matters of news the preacher gave us, at that time, 
I know not, for my whole soul was absorbed by his 
enthusiastic account of a young man, of whom we 
had never heard before, but whom we could not for- 
get after such a description. Our interest and our 
sympathy were greatly excited by his report of the 
address of Fisk to the conference. It seemed that, 
after finishing his education at college, he had en- 
tered the ministry, devoted heart and soul to the 
work, but that, after traveling but a year or two, 
his health had failed, and he was obliged to desist 
from preaching. It was the report of his address 
to the conference, on taking his leave of them 
with failing health, but a burning desire to be use- 
ful to the Church, without any hope of ever again 
being able to do effective service, which so deeply 
affected our hearts. 

How much depends on first impressions! My 



first impressions of Fisk, only from a description of 
his person and manner, and a report of a speech, 
gave me so high an opinion of the man, that when, 
years afterward, I met him, I could not have seen a 
fault in him, had he been ever so imperfect. On the 
other hand, so unfavorable have been, sometimes, 
my impressions of certain men, from the unfair de- 
scription given of them, that, on personal acquaint- 
ance, I have found it difficult to appreciate virtaes 
which they really possessed. 

I first met Fisk some seventeen years ago. On 
my way to New York, during one of my vacations 
at the academy of which I had charge, I stopped to 
attend the examination at the Wilbraham Academy. 
I arrived at Wilbraham one day, after a fatiguing 
ride of a hundred miles by stage, for railroads were 
not then; and being a stranger in the place, I put 
up at the hotel, intending, after awhile, to call over 
and present a letter of introduction, which a mutual 
friend had given me, to Fisk. Before making my- 
self known, I walked out to mix with the crowd at- 
tending the examination. I looked about the hall in 
the Academy among the teachers and visitors, to see 
if I could pick out the great and good man, of 
which I had heard so much. But I saw no one so 
distinguished from his brethren, as to enable me to 
say, that is he. My attention was, however, soon 
directed to a man of a youthful appearance, though 
gray hairs were sprinkled over his temples, and his 
brow was marked by wrinkles, not of age, but of 
care, and thought, and disease. His form was manly, 
though but of medium size. He was very plainly 
dressed, and unostentatious in every way. His 
countenance wore a mild, philanthropic, and heav- 
enly expression. His eye beamed with benevolence 
and intelligence. He seemed very attentive to an 
old gentleman and an old lady, both of decrepid form 
and white locks, who were present at his side. Cir> 
cumstances soon satisfied me that I saw before me 
Fisk, and his aged father and mother, who had come 
down from their Green Mountain home to visit their 
distinguished son. 

At a convenient time, I presented my letter of in- 
troduction, and our acquaintance, then commenced, 
ripened into intimacy and friendship. I was with 
him much for the year following, and occasional 
correspondence was kept up until his lamented 
death. 

The reputation of Fisk, as a popular and eloquent 
preacher, was very great. And it was ail deserved. 
I have never heard one who excelled him, if one who 
equaled him. He would arise in the pulpit, and 
commence his discourse, calm, clear, and dignified, 
but without pretense or show of labored introduc- 
tion. Often, in the early part of his discourse, he 
would be interrupted by that frequent cough, the 
sure harbinger of the disease which at last destroyed 
him; but, as he proceeded, his voice would become 
dear and distinct. There was a peculiar musk: in 
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his voice. Its key was plaintive. His dignified, and 
chaste, and polished periods rolled oat in sounds mel- 
low and sweet as the Orphean lyre. His subjects 
were usnally such as take deep hold on the human 
heart. He would lay out his subject before you, and 
proceed to discuss point after point, in a manner 
clear and concise. As he proceeded, his eye would 
kindle up with emotion, his manner become ener- 
getic, and his voice more melodious, and more pow- 
erful. But he never stormed, nor spoke so loud as 
to strain or break his voice, or even produce a harsh 
or discordant tone. As you listened to him, your 
heart would begin to swell, and swell, until it would 
seem that you must choke. Then>your eyes would 
become a fountain of tears, and perhaps you would 
sob aloud. 

Reader, did you ever listen to the song of the May 
Queen, as performed by some skillful, sweet, and 
powerful musician? If you ever did, you may judge 
a little how you would feel under a sermon of Fisk; 
for such as is the effect of that splendid piece of 
music, when well executed, was the effect of the 
preaching of Fisk. 

The last time I ever heard him was at Cazenovia, 
N. Y., some fourteen years ago. His subject was 
the words of Jesus to the dying man, " To-day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise." How clearly did he 
exhibit the evidences of a future life, and how viv- 
idly describe the scenes of heaven and of hell! The 
immense multitude of people, listening to the tones 
of that eloquent voice, was moved by feelings of in- 
tense excitement. Tears and audible sobs gave evi- 
dence that the deep fountains of the human heart 
were broken up. But the discourses of Fisk were 
distinguished, not only for moving the passions, but 
also for acting on the intellect of the hearer. He 
dealt frequently in sound logic and powerful argu- 
ment. Especially was this the case, when he had 
occasion, as he often had, and as every Methodist 
preacher in New England yet has, to advocate the 
distinctive doctrines of Methodism, against the old 
and the new antagonist creeds so prevalent in that 
country. The people of New England have always 
been more tenacious of principles than of practices. 
The Methodist community regard the doctrines of 
much more importance than the usages of the 
Church. They have indeed embraced Methodism 
for love of its doctrines, which appear to them both 
reasonable and Scriptural, and to which they are 
strongly attached. The preacher, therefore, when- 
ever he boldly and powerfully advocates the Wes- 
leyan theology, finds a listening audience. In the 
time of Fisk there was frequent controversy be- 
tween Methodism and Calvinism, and some of his 
most popular, powerful, and eloquent discourses 
were preached at quarterly meetings and camp 
meetings on controversial subjects. Whenever he 
directed his clear and concentrative mind to any of 
these questions in theology, he would throw a flood 



of light around the whole subject, and leave his 
hearers so well informed and so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the point at issue, that they would be 
troubled no longer by doubtful disputations. 

Fisk was endowed with a wonderful insight of 
human nature. He could read men and things, even 
at a great distance. He understood the motives of 
human action, and the appliances necessary to move 
both individuals and the masses. But his power 
over the masses was greater than over individuals. 
He was too pure minded, too generous, too magnan- 
imous, too much imbued with universal philanthro- 
py, to suit the purposes of such as accomplish their 
plans of personal and mutual ambition by scheming 
and political management. He, therefore, was not 
remarkable for gathering about him cliques of per- 
sonal friends, on whose influence he might rely for 
promotion. But his strength lay in the hearts of the 
people. His election to the Presidency of the Wes- 
leyan University was a triumph of the popular voice, 
which came op from every valley, and down from 
every mountain of New England. At the first 
meeting of the Joint Board of Trustees and Visitors, 
held for the election of the Faculty, there was much 
opposition to the appointment of Fisk to the Presi- 
dency. There were three parties opposed to his 
election. A part of the Board of Trustees not be- 
ing members of our Church, and knowing little 
about us, did not think Fisk man enough for the 
place. They even doubted whether the Methodist 
Church had any man qualified for the station, though 
they thought Judge M'Lean might do. Another 
party of the Board feared, for some reason, the pop- 
ular influence of Fisk, and wished to stave off the 
election. To accomplish this, they nominated Dr. 
Adam Clarke for President. A third party felt re- 
luctant to lose the services of Fisk at the Wilbrabam 
Academy, of which he was Principal. But the pop- 
ular voice demanded the election of Fisk; and, after 
much scheming, and consultation, all opposition was 
withdrawn, and he was elected by common consent. 

Not long afterward, a member of the Board took 
Fisk one side to read him a lecture, and give him 
some advice. He reminded him, that the position he 
now occupied was one of much dignity, and the 
reputation of the University must be affected by his 
own reputation. He therefore advised him to preach 
but seldom, and when he did preach, to make a great 
effort. He thought it best for him to decline preach- 
ing on common occasions, and in unimportant places, 
and to reserve himself for great occasions, and for 
places where he could produce a sensation. « Sir,'* 
said Fisk, "sooner than follow such advice as you 
give me, I would give up my commission, and not 
preach at all; but, so long as I hold my commission 
to preach the Gospel, I shall preach it, whenever and 
wherever I find souls to be saved." 

In his domestic and social intercourse, Fisk was a 
model of a good man. Always pleasant, always 
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amiable, always cheerful, he threw a charm over all 
within bis influence. However reserved be might 
■oroetimes appear abroad, the moment yon entered 
his Bocial circle, or he entered yoore, yon would 
breathe an atmoaphere of freedom and confidence. 
He was a constant and true friend. Place yourself 
nnreserved in his hands, and you never need fear, 
lest your interest or your feelings should be com- 
promised to promote his personal interest, or what 
he might deem the public interest. 

The early death of such a man could but be deeply 
deplored. His comprehensive mind embraced all the 
enterprises of the Church, and of philanthropic hu- 
manity. He entered heartily into the details of all 
judicious projects of education and reform; and such 
was his standing and influence in the Church, as to 
secure the success of the enterprises in which he 
might engage. But he passed away from inter- 
course with human society, while yet he was in the 
very prime of manhood. Others have been found 
to fill the place left vacant by his death, as they had 
been found to fill other places left vacant by bis suc- 
cessive removals from one station to another. And 
so it will be, reader, when you and I are gone. Onr 
removal from earth will cause little more sensation, 
than our removal from the home of childhood to 
that of mature life. Life itself is but a succession 
of changes from one known state to another equally 
known. And death is only a change from a state 
known to one unknown. Our reluctance to change 
our place, or our state in life, arises from the necee- 
sity which that change imposes, of dissevering our- 
selves from local and temporary interests, endeared 
to us by habit and association. Yet the change is 
no sooner made, than new interests arise, new ties 
spring up, new associations are formed, and the for- 
mer things are no longer regretted. The man would 
hardly be the child again, though manhood suffer 
sorrows, of which childhood never dreamed. There 
are ties binding us to earth — tender associations 
which throw a charm over life— -enterprises in which 
all our energies are enlisted, and we know not how 
to give them upb Yet the spirit land may afford us 
new associations, and new enterprises, calling forth all 
the energies of the redeemed and disencumbered soul. 



RELIGIOUS POETS. 
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A SERIOUS THOUGHT. 
Many a marriage beginv like the rosy morn, and 
ends like the snow-wreath. And why, it may be 
asked, is this? Because the married pair neglect to 
be as pleasing to each other after marriage as before. 
They forget that marriage has its to-morrow as well 
as its to-day. The storm is often preceded by the 
little cloud. Wedded unhappiness begins in trifles; 
and the life of the bitterest sorrow too often has its 
origin in some thoughtless word or insignificant ex- 
pression, which none ever thought possible of caus- 
ing dissatisfaction or unhappiness. 



Thk present age is distinguidied by at least one 
poet, whose purity of sentiment and fervor of pur- 
pose are not surpassed by those of Cowper, and that 
poet is James Montgomery, of Sheffield, England. 
Mr. Montgomery won his reputation amid the hot- 
test competition. Tlie firmament was all on fire 
with the blaze of Crabbe, Byron, Southey, Cole- 
ridge, Campbell, Rogers, and Wordsworth. But he 
was not to be discouraged in his efforts. He toiled 
assiduously, and, as the result of his toils, he now 
enjoys a fame whose compass and solidity forbid all 
thought of its decay. 

We often read his poems; and never can we take 
up a copy of his works without feeling that, for all 
we read, we are a better man than we were before. 
We become actuated by higher and holier aspira- 
tions, and feel that of man's duties on earth the first 
is to glorify God and enjoy him for ever. Some of 
Mr. Montgomery's minor pieces are inimitably beau- 
tiful. His stanzas on Religion are an example. We 
give the closing lines: 

** Beyond the narrow vale of time, 
Where bright eelestiaJ ages roll, 
To Kenes eternal, scenes sobliHie, 

She points the way, and leads the sdiiI. 
At her approach the grave appeals 

The gate of Paradise restored; 
Her voice the watching cherub bean. 
And drops his double-flaming sword. 
Baptised with her renewing fire. 

May we the crown of glory gain — 
Rise when the host of heaven expite, 
And reign with God, for ever reign!" 
Mr. Montgomery is still living, beloved for his 
piety, and admired for his genius, calokly awaiting 
the hour when his Redeemer shall welcome him 
home. May we so live, that when life's short day 
with us is done, we too may reign in that bright 
world where 

** All Ibr harps their crowns resign. 
Crying, as they strike the chords, 
* Take the kingdom— it is thine. 
King of kings and Lord of lords V ** 

MORALS AND LITERATURE. 
LoED Byeon is prince of the Satanic school of po- 
etry. In no productions of modem tines is the rseip* 
rocal influence of morals and literatore so distinctly 
seen as in his. His character produced his poems, 
and there can be no doubt his poems will prodooo 
such a eharacter as himself. His heroes speak a Ian- 
gaage supplied rather by consciousness than imagi- 
nation. He was himself miserable; and his writings 
breathe forth, in tones of agonised sensibiLity, the 
state of his own heart. He was a misanthrope; and 
his Manfred, like a mined castle, is mantled in the 
deep gloom and shade of desolation and sorrow. 



CONSCIENCE. 
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Of all the disputes in which philosophers ever in- 
volved themselves, it seems to me that one of the 
most absurd is that which relates to the existence of 
a natural conscience. Before the time of Bacon, it 
was customary to examine all kinds of questions 
purely on principle, without condescending to the 
vulgar, mechanical process of experiment. For ex- 
ample, there was once a great discussion upon this 
proposition: Take a vessel containing water and 
weigh it; then put in a fish, no matter of what size; 
the weight will remain exactly as before. Many ar- 
guments were advanced on both sides. The dispute 
waxed warm, and continued long. At lengtli, when 
ingenuity was exhausted, and the question still un- 
settled, it occurred to some one, of a more practical 
turn than the rest, to get a pair of scales, and try 
the experiment; when, lo! it turned out that the 
proposition was untrue. The weight tras increased 
exactly as much as the fish weighed when out of 
the water. 

In like manner, those who reason abstractly about 
conscience would soon become satisfied, if they would 
observe what is passing within themselves. As surely 
OS there is a heart in the breast, and a brain in the 
bead, there is a conscience somewhere. No man can 
tell where it Ues, or define its nature; but who among 
us has not felt it thrilling along his nerves, or shoot- 
ing, like an ice-bolt, through his heart, or sending 
the warm blood bounding and tingling through every 
vein in his body? Sometimes it has been a glow of 
delightful approbation, and too often, alas! the scor- 
pion sting of remorse. These sensations are qMfita- 
neoifs.' we feel them before we can begin to reason 
about consequences. Our senses may deceive us, 
and we may reason ourselves into false conclusions; 
but an enlightened conscience seldom errs, and it 
pronounces its decision before sophistry has mus- 
tered its arguments. 

Such being the nature of this faculty, should we 
not cherish and cultivate it as our safest counselor, 
as our truest guide, as the most precious gift which 
God has bestowed upon us? 

As the compass to the mariner on the ocean, so is 
r conscience to us in the voyage of life, enabling us to 
keep on our course in spite of darkness and tempest, 
and pointing ever to the haven of rest and safety. 
Yet, whilst the limbs and muscles of youth are de- 
veloped by gymnastic exercises, and the mind trained 
in schools and colleges, how often is Uie conscience 
allowed to grow up in utter neglect! Perhaps some 
may suppose that it needs no culture; that it will 
flourish in the midst of neglect, and continue to 
work truly, though its indications are never heeded. 
Such, at least, would seem to be the opinions of those 
who maintain that the sins of men are expiated in 



this life. According to this creed, the more the con- 
science is wounded the more sensitive it becomes; 
and it punishes the same transgression more severely 
in the hoary headed sinner than in the inexperienced 
yonth. It is to this fatal error that I wish to direct 
the reader's attention. 

If this creed, which is held by a certain class of 
community, were true, theu it would seem tliat vir- 
tue and happiness, guilt and misery should be insep- 
arable among men. If our accounts are to be fiually 
balanced in this life, tlien every good deed should 
bring its prompt reward, and every evil deed its 
speedy punishment. Self-satisfaction and happiness 
would then be conclusive proofs of virtue, whilst 
self-abasement and sujSering would be infallible 
marks of guilt. But observation teaches us a diflfer- 
ent lesson. We see the best of men suffering from 
a consciousness of their own imperfections, and the 
worst of men exulting over their successful villa- 
nies. 

On the supposition we are considering, conscience 
must be considered as a hostile influence, whose only 
office is to scourge us for our sins; whilst, in truth, 
it is a friendly monitor, which warns to save, and 
chastises to reform us. But, although it is our best 
friend and our most faithful guide, its devotion may 
be wearied out, and its vigilanoe lulled to sleep. 

Most persons, it is true, suffer more or less for 
their misdeeds; but this only proves that few have 
attained that dreadful peace which is built on the 
mint of conscience. But that state of desolate re- 
pose will be reached at last by the persevering crim- 
inal. Thenceforth he may pursue his career of guilt 
unmolested until death shall summon him to the bar 
of judgment. It is a dreadful consideration, reader, 
that this fatal victory over conscience may be gained; 
that when you have been flattering yourself that you 
were growing more enlightened, and emancipating 
yourself from superstitious fears, you were perhaps 
only weakenmg this vital principle of your moral 
nature. 

If these reflections be just, the necessity of a fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments is apparent 
Those who deny that there is such a state, unless 
they be obstinate Atheists, admit that we are under 
a moral and a just government, but contend that 
rewards and paniahmeniB are dispensed in this life 
according to our deserving; and, as happiness and 
misery depend merely on the state of the conscience, 
it is, in feet, according to them, the final dispenser of 
justice. But, in feet, conscience troubles the hard- 
ened criminal less than the casual transgressor; and, 
therefore, if there be no retribution after death, the 
surest way to escape punishment would be by a bold 
and reckless career of crime, to silence the voice of 
conscience as soon as possible. He who cultivates 
his moral nature, is, it would follow, only cherish- 
ing a serpent to sting him. All justice and morality 
would thus be excluded from the government of the 
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world. Bat even the Atheist believes that the prin- 
ciple of order which he wonhipe would prevent such 
a moral chaos as this. The only escape from the 
difficulty is through the admission, that the ineqnal- 
ities of this life will be made up in the next, by the 
apportionment of an infallible Judge. 
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JOY IN HEAVEN. 
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We have reason to believei when one of the sons 
of apostate Adam is introduced into the Church mil- 
itant, be he '* barbarian, Scythian, bond, or free," it 
heightens the joy of heaven. Whether it be a di- 
minutive Esquimaux, amid the everlasting snows 
and frosts of the north, or a sable son of Africa, on 
the burning plains of the south, "there is joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth." As one 
after another becomes *'an heir of God," and «a 
joint heir with Jesus Christ" — ^lives faithfully, tights 
valiantly, endures manfully, and *<so has an en- 
trance administered unto him abundantly into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ," God famishes him with his robe, and palm, 
and crown, and mansion. And though a nation be 
born in a day, he is at no looi to provide for them. 
He is not obliged, in consequence of additions to his 
family, either to lessen the portions of his other chil- 
dren, or, by pains- taking industry, acquire more 
property. Those happy spirits, " in Uiasfnl regions 
high," who already inhabit the city of God, will be 
none the poorer because God is bringing other sons 
to glory. Increasing their number multiplies and 
heightens their joy. As other individuals are intro- 
duced into their happy community, they fee! the 
richer, love their Savior the better, his heaven the 
more. As other members are received into the fam- 
ily of the first-born in heaven, their ideas of the Di- 
vine munificence are enlarged. Acquaintance with 
the history of their new friends, not only interests 
and instructs, hot afibrds them fresh proofs of his 
mercy and his grace. When sons and daughters are 
born of the Spirit in the Church militant, angels re- 
joice. When *< they die in Jesus," they are carried 
by the angels to Abraham's bosom. Though an 
*< innumerable company, which no man can num- 
ber, from every nation, and kindred, and people, 
and tongue," will find their way to that better Ca- 
naan, there will be crowns, and palms, and robes, 
and mansions for all— *< enough for each, enough for 
all, enough for evermore." 

** I KS a coantlen, happy throng, 

In the bllHAil regions high- 
White robes, gold crowni, and lofty song, 

With harpf in bannony. 
Faith eheere the hearts of God*S hnnible poor : 

Poor though I be, whenever 
I think of yonder heavenly rest, 

I feel I am blest for ever.'* 



TEARS. 
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Ths sentiment has obtained somewhat extensively, 
that tears are unworthy a courageous disposition, and 
evince peculiar weakness and imbecility of mind. 
If this be true, however, we are at a loss to deter- 
mine whether Homer has been faithful in his deline- 
ation of the Grecian hero, Achilles, who, it seems, 
with all his valor, occasionally gave way to tears. 
Thus, in the case of his loss of his love, Briseis, the 
poet tells us be went weeping along the shores of the 
salt sea, and would not be comforted, because of his 
misfortune, ^neas, too, who was likewise a great 
hero and warrior, gave vent to the most immoderate 
grief, when he beheld, in the temple of Carthage, a 
picture of his friends sacrificing their lives in behalf 
of their country. 

Other examples might be given of great men and 
heroes weeping; but they are unnecessary. Hiere 
is one example, however, which we should never 
forget: it is that of the Redeemer of mankind. See 
him standing over Jerusalem, exclaiming, in the ten- 
derness of his heart, and with tears streaming from 
his eyes, " O, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that stoneat 
the prophets, and killest them that are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thee under my 
wings as the hen doth her brood, but ye would not!" 
See him yet again at the tomb of Laxarus. How 
compassionate, how sympathixing, how ready to min- 
gle his tears with the tears of the mourners there 
assembled! 

No! tears are not a sign of weaknees. Hiere is a 
sacredness in them — ^there is beauty and divinity con- 
nected with them. Speak, then, no ill of tears, hat 
know that others, better and mightier than yooraelf, 
have wept, and wept in strains of the deepest sorrow. 

** No radiant peart, which crested fortune wears, 
No gem, that twinkling hangs from beantyVi eais, 
Nor the bright stars, which night's blue arch adorn, 
Nor rising suns that gild the vernal mom, 
Bhine with sach lustre, as the tear that breaks. 
For others' woe, down viitoe*s manly cheeks.** 



THE FAILINGS OF GENIUS. 
The elegance and fine sympathy which pervade the 
writings of Goldsmith are proverbial. From them it 
would seem that their author lived in perpetual sun- 
shine, and that he had the smile of love perpetually 
on his brow, and the milk of human kindness ever 
in his heart. Yet how different! Ill-fated Oliver! 
he was alwa3r> in a jealous and irritable mood when 
in sooiety'-always whining and complaining. When , 
on a certain occasion, a lampoon appeared in a news- 
paper, on " Oliver Goldsmith, Esq., M. D., et cete- 
ra," his rage was nnbouuded. He promised and 
attempted to give the editor a sound flogging, hut 
failed in the attempt, and in lieu thereof was soundly 
flogged himself. 



THINGS THAT LAST FOR EVER.— NEATNESS. 
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*< WouM are the only things that laat for ever," 
eaid William HazUtt, a late English author. Some 
may be inclined to prononnce the saying a splendid 
paradox, destitute of every particle of truth, and 
made by him only to elicit praise for his having con- 
jured up something singular and extravagant. But, 
■eriously, the expression, whether singular or other- 
wise, is literally true. All the works of man tend 
to ruin. Temples, palaces, cities, amphitheatres, and 
pyramids crumble silently to dust. They may stand 
the storm of ages, and seem to speak themselves 
eternal; but the restless tooth of time is working at 
their boasted magnificence and strength, and soon no 
vestige of their greatness will remain. An earth- 
qnake may swallow up the pyramids of Egypt, and 
leave the sand of the desert as desolate as the sand 
opon the beach of the ocean shore. 

Look over the past, and see what of it we have, 
save the words in which its history is recorded. Its 
grandeur is lost, and nothing but a few moldering 
ruins tell us what it once was. But the words of 
the past still have a voice. They speak to us, and 
they will speak to all posterity. They have main- 
tained existence and dominion amid all the mins of 
time, and will live in all ages to come, asserting that 
dominion in tones which cannot be mistaken, and 
which no vicisntudes of this world can impair or de- 
stroy. What a lesson to writers and authors is here 
presented, to be few and well-chosen in their words, 
and how fearfully careful should they be to write 
none "which, dying, they would wish to blot!" 



NEATNESS. 
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the heel — to have "dirty fingers, and marvelous foul 
linen," may suit that tribe of beings who aver that 
a wilderness of hair and a slouched hat are demon- 
strative of a well-stored brain, and that genius al- 
ways trudges about in unbuckled shoes; but such 
things will not suit ns. We make allowance, of 
course, for men of business, and would not insist 
that a smith from his shop, or a farmer from the 
field, should look as tidy as the clerk at the counter, 
or the young lady in the drawing-room. These we 
know how to pardon; but to see any one, espe- 
cially a young lady, who has nothing to do but to 
keep herself trim, we say, to see such a one, at any 
time, ill and slovenly dressed, is argument sufficient 
for us that she loves leisure, and will make the poor 
fellow keenly smart who is so unfortunate as to be 
her partner for life. 



AcooRDiNO to Lord Bacon, a well-drened man is 
a perpetual letter of recommendation; by which I 
suppose he means, that such a one will always have 
a sure passport through the realms of civility and all 
good society. Tlie orator who makes a judicious 
exordium, will be very likely to secure the attention 
of his auditory; while he who gives an awkward, 
bungling introductory, will be almost certain to ex- 
cite the disgust of those who hear him. So with the 
individual who is introduced into good company. If 
well and neatly attired, he will secure the respect of 
those present; but if slovenly dressed, no favorable 
augur will be made respecting his character and per- 
sonal habits. 

A sloven certainly is no very amiable character. 
To see one's hair uncombed, or dangling about in a 
confused manner— to have a shoe on slip-shod, with 
a hole in the stocking just large enough to show half 



THE LOVE OF APPROBATION. 
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** Mmgnum Am 9g« 4Meo<, 
Q«mI plmemi t»W, fui turpi tteemi* k^mestum 
Jf0u p^tre prw€lmr»f »td vitm el peetort pure." 

HOEACB. 

A nw days ago, Mr. Editor, I was turning over 
the leaves of a new book, being a collection of the 
satires of Horace, Persius, Juvenal, and Martial, re- 
icently presented to me by a German friend. While 
thus carelessly engaged, my eye happened to fall on 
the lines of Horace which I have set as a motto to 
this piece. The bard, it seems, expresses satisfac- 
tion, that he had given pleasure to one who reflected 
distinction upon virtue, not by his honorable birth, 
but by his life and pure heart. Hiis satisfaction, 
sir, is precisely that reward which, I suppose, is 
sought for by the sentiment called love of approba- 
tion, when nnder proper regulation. The mere love 
of praise, without regard to the source or occasion 
of it, is the perversion of this sentiment; but to de- 
sire the approval of good men is worthy the char- 
aeter of the most pure and unassuming. I do not 
wish to write an essay on the subject, but heartily 
to recommend it to your youthful readers. 



DEATH OF GROTIUS. 
AufOST every one has heard of Grotius. He was 
one of the most learned men the world ever saw. 
Yet, with all his learning, he is said to have exclaimed, 
when dying, " Alas! I have spent all my life in doing 
nothing." To a young friend, who attended him in 
his last moments, and who asked of the philosopher 
to give him one short direction how to lead his life, 
he only said, "Bi serious!" What a comment to 
youth to be sober-minded, and to so live, that when 
the summons of death is heard, they will have noth- 
ing to do but to arise and depart! 
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Death is the aniTenal doom. The flower of the 
▼alley springs up, blooms for awhile in Tariegated 
beaaty, but perishes as soon as the gray livery of an- 
tamn is thrown over the iace of nature. The oak 
of the forest, through whose branches the winds of 
heaven have whistled for centuries, and which, at ail 
times and seasons, has been the retreat alike of bird 
and beast, is at last prostrated by the resistless tornado. 
Man himself, whom God has distinguished above all 
the works of his hand, and who stands proud lord of 
creation's realms, has within hire the seeds of death, 
and finally yields to that stroke which severs him 
from friends and life, and consigns him to the quiet 
of oblivion. 

We look around. Everywhere we are admonished 
of our mortality— the monuments of the grave stand 
on every hand. We gaze; we sigh; we look around; 
<'we sink, lamenting or lamented, all the same." 
How true, yet beaotifnl the langruage of the inspired 
writer: **Man, that is born of woman, is of few 
days, and full of trouble. He cometh forth like a 
flower, and is cut down; he fleeth as a shadow, and 
eontinueth not. There is hope of a tree, if it be 
cot down, that it will sprout again, and that the ten- 
der branch thereof will not cease, though the root 
thereof wax old in the earth, and the stock thereof 
die in the ground; yet, through the scent of water, 
it will bud and bring forth boughs like a plant. But 
man wasteth away; yea, man giveth up the ghost, 
and where is he?" What emblems of human life 
and human frailty have we here, and what a mourn- 
ful lesson of the uncertainty of life is taught us too! 
** Yean fbllowlnf; yean itsal nmething every day: 
At Itst tbey iCaal us from ounelvtB awsy.** 

Let death and reflections upon death have their 
due weight upon our eharscters and minds. We 
cannot be too soon nor too well prepared to render 
our account to the Judge of all the earth. We can- 
not dwell too much on heaven and hell, God and 
eternity. We are spared, it is true. We are neither 
dead nor in the world of despair; yet we know not 
how soon we may be called away: the angel may be 
on his way to execute his solemn commission, and 
already death may have marked us for his victims. 

But while we all must die, blessed be God, we ! 
have a rock of defense and safety. Our Redeemer, 
though once offered for our sins, will never be offered 
again: he will die no more. His years know no 
change; his love has no end; his mercy is from ev- 
erlasting to everlasting; his ear is ever open to oar 
cry. Still, then, let us supplicate his throne; still 
let us seek his guidance; and still let us pray that 
prayer of earnest, agonizing fSuth, 

" O Thou that wouldflt not have 
One wretched sinner die; 



Wbo diedsl thyssir, ray 10111 to eave 

From endlem raieery 1 

Show me the way to elmn 

Thy dreadful wrath severe; 
That when then comcst on thy throne, 

I may with Joy appear.** 



"GATHERINGS OF THE WEST." 



8T tLRa. M. O. OJlVITT. 



Ah! treasures from the far-famed west: 

And what are they, pray tell? 
What has the west in brilliants rare, 
That will with eastern gems compare, 
Where precious jewels dwell? 

The treasures of the east were sung 

On harps, in days of old; 
But now, alas! each harp and lyre 
Vibrates to poesy's genial fire, 

And sings of western gold. 

What treasures hast thou gathered. 

Thou gleaner of the west? 
Ah! here's a jewel from that realm: 
'Twas found beneath the hallowed elm. 

Which shades a cherub's rest 

Choice gems, and jewels far more rare, 

Than found in precious mines. 
Are gathered near that sacred tree, 
To sparkle with their brilliancy, 

In pure sweet classic lines. 
And here are diamonds bright, to deck 

And radiate thy page; 
Historic gems of ancient lore — 
A theme the erudite adore, 

And master pens engage. 
And here's a crystal, pure and bright. 

The value of the soul; 
O, that its sacred rays may win 
Bright jewels from the realms of sin. 

To love's divine control! 
Here gentle hands have twined a wreath 

Of aromatic flowers, 
Emitting from each fragrant part 
A charm to fascinate the heart. 

And cheer life's passing hours. 
Then gather on yonr precious store, 

Sweet gatherer of the west; 
In gathering then dost scatter still; 
The precious gems thy pages fill 

Are numbered with the best. 



HOPE. 
Fair hope, thou only star whose beams 
Benignant cheer the waste of life. 
Still guide my footsteps here, and bring 
At last to endless life in heaven. 



MISCELLANIA. 
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MISCELLANIA. 



aT raotsaaoB i*«»^»»m 



Among my coirespoodents of olden time, was a 
lady, whose last letter was written twenty years ago 
this yery day. I first became acquainted with her 
while I was teaching a small school in the interior of 
New England. I well remember the day I first 
passed her dwelling. A faueral procession was 
forming at the door, and there was borne over the 
threshold a little child, arrayed in its beauty and 
loveliness for the grave, followed by the father and 
mother, and a whole family of little brothers and 
sisters. I was but a youth — a mere boy, among 
strangers, friendless and alone — trying to acquire, by 
teaching school, the means of paying my own ex- 
penses for a few weeks at the academy. The lady, 
the mother of the lost child, a few days after my 
arrival, invited me to her house. Of course, I went; 
for I felt greatly the need of sympathy and kind- 
ness. Indeed, few know how much the young man, 
especially the student, away from home, pines for 
a mother's affection and a sister's love. I found 
her surrounded by wealth and friends, and a large 
family of lovely children. On entering her house, 
I was received with a welcome so hearty as to make 
me feel at once perfectly at home, and to win my 
most implicit confidence. I felt that I was capti- 
vated; for such a woman could wield over me an 
influence irresistible. And how judiciously did she 
use that influence. She became to me all that a 
mother could be. She was a woman of much intel- 
ligence, of excellent taste, of generous sympathies, 
of philanthropic liberality, and of deep religious 
feeling. After my engagement at school-keeping 
was out, and I returned to my studies, she became 
my weekly correspondent. Her letters would form 
a good sized volume, and are worthy of being read, 
and reread again and again. From no means, in 
the whole course of my intellectual, moral, and 
religions training, did I receive more aki than from 
her letters. 

I have heard much, and read much of female in- 
fluence; but in no way might an intelligeot, accom- 
plished, and pious lady, exert a greater influence over 
an individual, and, through him, over society, than 
by such a correspondence as that good woman con- 
descended to hold with a poor boy. Young men, at 
college, are usually thrown together in masses, out 
of the range of family organization, and deprived of 
the humanizing influences of judicious female soci- 
ety. In such circumstances, they are liable to con- 
tract habits of mind and of conduct unfitting them 
for society. They sometimes becomo rough and 
uncouth in manner, morose in temper, and indiffer- 
ent in their religious feelings. Under such circum- 
stances, a weekly correspondence with an intelligent 
and interesting lady, supplies the place oY home in a 
Vol. VIL— 42 



youth's heart. He sits down to read the letter, with 
subdued spirit and softened hoart His habits of 
thought become polished, his sentiments refined, his 
principles of virtue strengthened, and his whole 
nature humanized. Especially is the influence of 
such a correspondence felt with the most beneficial 
results on one who has neither mother nor sisters; 
but whose heart is as homeless as Noah's dove. 

For some two years was this correspondence reg- 
ularly kept up; and I had, also, an opportunity, 
during vacation, of spending, once or twice a year, 
a day or two in tlie family. During one of my vis- 
its, it was twenty summers ago, I saw on the cheek 
of my gentle one, whom I had learned to look on as 
a guardian angel, unmistakable indications of the 
approach of the destroyer of the beauty and the 
bloom of New England— consumption. She seemed 
unconscious of danger, nor were her family at all 
apprehensive of any thing in her condition of health 
requiring attention. She had taken cold, and was 
troubled with a slight cough. But I had learned to 
watch the approach of that pale spectre, that had 
already summoned away from my side many a 
loved one. 

A few weeks were sufllcient to develop the disease 
in its most fatal form; that form, under which the 
patient, without pain and in cheerful spirits, gmd- 
ually, but surely, descends to the grave. She soon 
saw the inevitable result, and calmly, as the child 
would r^iose in its cradle, she resigned herself to 
death. To us, in health, how strange seems the 
composure with which the Christian goes to the 
grave. To die— to leave this beautiful world — to go 
from our home to return no more — to leave our 
children and all on earth we love-^who, in health, 
can think of this with composure? But God, in 
mercy to the human race, sends on us disease, 
whose great design seems to be to reconcile us to 
death. The afflictions of earth become thus bless- 
ings. This good woman looked on her journey to 
the spirit world, with as much composure as she 
would on the journey of a day to visit some friend. 
She only felt interested to provide for the education 
of her children. In my last interview with her, sba 
expressed a hope, which she said she had long in- 
dulged, that, when I had finished my studies in col- 
lege, my circumstances in life might admit of my 
superintending the education of her children, the 
eldest of whom was then but about sixteen. 

Thus died, when scarce her youth had passed 
away, one of the loveliest beings I ever saw. We 
buried her, in a spot selected by herself, beneath a 
vigorous old apple tree, in the orchard. Two of her 
younger children soon followed her, and the others 
came to maturity. 

Many years after her death, perhaps twelve or 
more, I stood again, on a fine autumn evening, 
besidB her grave. It was one of those seasons pe- 
enliarly fruitful in reflections. The landscape about 
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me was one on which I would gladly look again. 
I stood on a lofty green hill, covered with orchard 
and meadow, and flocks and herds. On the north 
were the grand range of White moantains; on the 
south lay, spread out in the far distance, the broad 
and ever green plains of Brunswick; on the east 
appeared, just in the horizon, the blue hills of the 
Kennebec, among which lay, embowered, my own 
cottage home, in which my children were then at 
play. And I was standing by the grave of one who 
had been my friend, when friends I needed, and who 
had been sleeping there for twelve years. But to 
me it was a consolation, which I can never describe, 
that, during that twelve years, each and all of her 
children had found, in succession, a home in my 
family, while pursuing their studies at school. My 
heart still beats quick at the memory of that estima* 
ble woman. Connected with her by no ties of fam- 
ily or kindred, my heart was won by kindness, by 
goodness, by virtue. I looked on her, while living, 
as an exemplification and a personification of good- 
ness, of virtue, and of religion. Her own children 
knew her not as did I; for they were too young to 
appreciate her worth, or estimate their own loss. 
And when she was gone from earth, I still continued 
to think of her as some guardian angel, commis- 
sioned by Providence to watch over me for good. 
And now, eight years more have passed away, and 
in that time her honored husband has been laid to 
sleep by her side, and my early friends have fallen 
all around ifte, 

^* Like iesves in wintry weather;" 
yet still her memory is cherished in my heart, as if 
it were but yesterday I had left her at her own fire- 
side. Her children are scattered far from each 
other, and from me. Her daughters are well educa- 
ted, pious, happily settled in life, and some of them oc- 
cupy important positions in the Church. From one 
of them, who is said greatly to resemble her mother, I 
have lately received a letter, from which I am in- 
clined to present the reader the following extract: 

"Years, long years, many years have passed 
away, since last we met Yet, of those years, not 
a day has passed, when I have not thought of you, 
the friend and teacher of my childhood, the dear 
friend and correspondent of my sainted mother, and 
father, kind and honored, who both now sleep their 
last sleep, quietly side by side, in that cherished 
inciosure, a few yards from the place where I am 
now writing, at that same, dear old homestead, once 
80 precious by their presence, now so lonely, so des- 
olate. I cannot describe the tender associations con- 
nected with the memory of your name. Last sum- 
mer, I came across two numbers of the Ladies' 
Repository. I borrowed them, and read, and re- 
read, and wept, and read again, and lived over the 
past. I immediately determined to take the work. 
Do come and see us. Come, and make old friends 
so glad. You will find change — change stamped on 



all around; but the deep affection of the heart ia, I 
trust, yet fresh and green as ever.*' 

" All changed but the deep affection of the heart!" 
Alas, it is even so! And I have sometimes thoagfat 
even human love, in its purest form, might change; 
but perhaps not. Affection, founded on goodness, 
on gratitude, and on congeniality of spirit, may sur- 
vive all the changes of time; but will it survive the 
changes from time to eternity? Does that good 
woman, whose memory has brought on my soul 
such sweet influences every day for twenty years, 
yet regard, in her heavenly home, the child of earth, 
whom she once loved with all a mother's love7 It 
often happens, in our intercourse with human soci- 
ety, that affection, pure and fervent, arises from aim- 
ilarity of pursuits and of tastes. The viciBsitudes of 
life separate us for years. We meet, after long ab- 
sence, and expect a renewal of former joys; but, to 
our disappointment, one or both may seem changed. 
We have no longer the same mutual desires, and 
similar tastes, we once had. How will it be when 
friends on earth, separated long by death, meet in 
heaven? Will the loved and the lost, who were all 
the world to us, and to whom we were all the world, 
meet us in the spirit world, with the same love they 
bore us in this life? Reader, these inquiries may not 
interest you; but me they do interest — they come 
home to my hearL I cannot answer them; yet 
time, or rather eternity, will reveal all. 



HOLY IMPRESSIONS. 

BT JOBW PZOO, J&. 

HouNKSs is our highest destiny. It is the element 
by which man will make his nearest approach to the 
Deity: it is the perfection of moral beauty, the ulti- 
mate design of intelligence, and the ceaseless con- 
summation of eternity. All holy impressions are 
deathless. Every visitation they have made to our 
spirit here, is recorded on high, and through our 
endless being will their memory come to us, bring* 
ing the joyous recollections of our fulfillment of 
their purpose, or will speak tidings bitter with 
anguish, sbonld we be banished to the never-peaoe- 
ful solitudes below. 

All nature sends out the invocation for our holi- 
ness, by every thing that proclaims the mig^t and 
love of God — by every star, in its pilgrimage of 
light — ^by the beauty and fragrance of every flower — 
by the " thunder song " of every cataract — ^by every 
formation of our bodies, declaring the work of an 
omnipotent Hand — ^by every element and iaculty 
of our nature, whose design is beyond organic 
pleasure — by every thing in man's constitution, that 
leads him, through the gates of death, to nobler or 
more awful regions — and by every thought that 
soars above the mutable, and stands upon the 
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mount of immortality, munng apon the £tonnl» and 
trembling amid the emblems of almighty power: all 
these call upon us to adore their Author, and to be 
holy in hie preeence: 

**Tliew, wben creation made its wonden known, 
Were wnt to mortals, that tlieir mingling powers 
Might lead and lure us to etherial bowers." 
But, should we neglect every impress of nature that 
publisheth that it hath the mission to make- man 
holy — were the beauties of earth all voiceless, and 
the glories of heaven all silent, what an impressive 
dialect comes from the throne of God! What hal- 
lowed disclosures fall upon the vision, as revelation 
draws aside the vail that encircles the august Tribu- 
nal above! When the great question was started, 
who shall be man's redeemer? then the choral song of 
heaven ceased — there was a solemn pause — an aw- 
ful silence! The love of Jehovah trembled! The 
flames of hell commenced to flash upon the brow of 
man, as he stood upon the verge of eternal ruin! 
Just then came the tidings of redemption! 

Do not all the manifestations of the Divine conde- 
scension and mercy implore, in the most moving 
supplication, for the holiness of our hearts? Does 
not Jesus, forsaking the adoration of the hosts 
above — his solitary pilgrimage of love below, and 
his tears, which, robed in starlight, commingled 
with Kedron's waves, claim it? Did not the last, 
loud voice of Jesus, on the cross, and the last drop 
of his blood, that dashed upon the rocks of Calvary, 
cry out, let the earth be holy? And while now He 
bows by the throne, pressing back the sword of Di- 
vine vengeance, and praying for the sinner, even 
while he is reveling in His blood on earth, does he 
not evince a depth of compassion sufficient to allure 
us? There, amid the glories of heaven, he pleads 
the cause of rebellious man — there, amid the an- 
thems of glory, he bows 

** Silent, alone, amid a heaven of long." 
And if holy impressions are eternal, and all that is 
holy shall be holy still, what a sublime and inviting 
invocation for our love comes from every thing that 
will contribute to our endless felicity! For every 
idea that has been devoted to God, ere it entered the 
sanctuary of the heart — all the inspiration of nature 
that has been pure and lofty— every oracle of beauty 
Heaven has revealed and sanctioned — every undis- 
closed mystery that will be essential to the future 
blessedness of the pure in heart— every loved object 
that in consecration has been led to the altar of God, 
will be translated to the land of undying beauty and 
love; for 

** The truest spell that heaven ean give to lure— 
The sweetest prospect mercy can bestow, 
Is the blest thought that bids the soul be sure 
rrwill meet above the things it loved below.** 
And if our alliances and friendships shall bear the 
impress of holiness, they shall be perpetual, and all 
the sweet communions and loved associations of our 
youth shall live for ever. 
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'•When Fame*a loud trump hath blown its noblest blast, 
Though long the sound, the echo sleeps at last; 
And glory, like the Plionix fh>m her fires, 
Extialea its odors, blazes and expires/* 



Taking the world in its universality, there is, 
probably, no sentiment which operates more strongly 
upon the human mind than the love of fame. This 
sentiment is not confined to any particular sphere of 
action — ^man, everywhere, acknowledges its influ- 
ence, and the world is its theatre of operation. In 
every organisation of society, the affluent and the 
powerful, the poor and the ignoble, are governed, 
more or less, by its acknowledged supremacy. Tlie 
African, the Asiatic, the European, and the Amer- 
ican, are equally subject to the controlling influenoe 
of this feeling. It exists a monarch, whose age is 
coeval with time, and the boundaries of whose 
dominion embrace all the nations of the earth. 

The love of fame, when temperately cultivated, 
has been productive of beneficial results. To this 
sentiment may be attributed, in no small degree, the 
) classic productions of Homer, Virgil, Milton, Shaks- 
peare, Dryden, Pope, Addison, and Young; and all 
the trophies of human intellect may refer, in part, 
their origin to a temperate love of applause. This 
feeling accompanies the poet, in his flights; the 
philosopher, in his musings; the astronomer, in his 
sorvey of the heavens; the statesman, in the dis- 
charge of his duty; and the scholar, in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. Without the aid of its fructify- 
ing powers, and independent of the solid inducements 
to action which necessarily flow from the cultivation 
of the Christian virtues, the whole mass of mind 
would be almost as ^nert and motionless as inani- 
mate matter. It requires a commanding stimulus 
to rouse the dormant energies of intellect— 41 stim- 
ulus, which will impel the mind not only to a sense 
of its inherent value, but to an active development 
I of its conscious superiority. An incentive, in the 
I form of dollars and cents and stated annuities, may 
\ elicit, to some extent, the powers of genius; but, in 
I the absence of a stronger inducement, a languid 
I sluggishness will surround all the creations of mind. 
I Could gold have inspired the sublime musings of 
Milton, the lofty conceptions of Dryden, the mel- 
^ lifluent sweetness of Pope, the deep pathos of Gray, 
the gorgeous imagery of Thomson, or the melan- 
choly grandeur of Byron? Nay, verily: an un- 
quenchable desire for the world's approbation formed 
the basis of their inspiration; and, apart from this 
consideration, their biographers would have been 
saved the task of recording their intellectual labors, 
and their memories, imperishable as time itself, 
wonkl have accompanied those countless millions, 
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whose names are now, in the strong langaage of 
Churchill, 

** Only remembered Ity tbe thing forgot" 

The name of Newton, from the sablime discov* 
eries of that philosopher, is now inheriting a posthn- 
mons immortality; but if the love of fame had not 
exercised its regnlar influence upon his mind, in all 
probability, his deep researches into the order and 
economy of the material universe, would never have 
received even an embryo existence. In the absence 
of a powerful im|}etU8 to thought and action, the 
earth would have revolved upon its axis, the planets 
performed their usual revolutions, the fixed stars 
shed abroad tlieir accustomed radiance, and man 
might have gazed for ever on star, and planet, and 
unnumbered worlds, without comprehending, or 
hardly desiring to comprehend, their arrangement, 
formation, or relative positions. In a word, aside 
from Chrietian motive, and religious oUigatiofi, if 
we examine the productions of genios, the offspring 
of intellectual superiority, we will discover, that a 
love of present fame, and a thirst for future noto- 
riety, have co-operated, in almost every instance, to 
develop the energies of mind. And were it not for 
the combined efficacy of these impellent powers, the 
arts, sciences, and literature, would recede into the 
gloom and darkness of that barbarism, from which 
they have been fortunately rescued. 

But we must reverse the picture. An inordinate 
love of fame, in its application to unholy purposes, 
degenerates into criminal ambition. There is no 
material distinction existing between the two sen- 
timents: they equally demand the exercise of the 
foulest passions of tbe human heart. Virtue, when 
impelled by the ultraist beyond the sphere of its 
legitimate operation, resolves itself into a vice 
••Of 80 frigbtM mien, 
That to be hated aeedsbot to be seen." 

The most revolting exhibitions of human deprav- 
ity, have originated from tbe deep and d^dly strug- 
gles of the warrior for fame and extended sway. The 
imagination, piercing through the gloom which en- 
shrouds the far ages of antiquity, beholds the Mace- 
donian conqueror, emerging from his little peninsula, 
and gathering his invincible hosts to battle. Like a 
blasiBg comet, in its eccentric course, we behold 
him at the Granicus, at Issns, and Arbela; and 
again we hear his victorious tread amid the ruins 
of a throneleoB empire. Tyre is laid waste by the 
desolating ravages of the warrior-king; and tbe ban- 
ner of conquest is unfurled amid the sandy plains 
of Hindostan. Enthroned upon the bones of the 
fallen dead, with his garments reeking with the blood 
of countless victims, while the wrecks of kingdom 
and empire lie scattered around, the warrior's ambi- 
tion is not yet extinguished. He contemplates the 
timnsmission of his name to future generations, as the 
conqueror of the whole earth; and, to effect this, 
he must pursue his sanguinary career, until the 



universe be filled with the fame of his unprecadenled 
triumphs, and until the boundaries of the straitened 
earth oppose an invincible obstacle to his vkstorions 
progress. Again, from the dim obscurity of tbe 
past, a host ef sable heroes stalk before my imag- 
ination. Crownless and sceptreless, they stand be- 
fore me, divested of all their original terrors. Their 
boundless desires for fame have been extinguished 
in the grave; their shouts of exultant triumph, 
over their fallen enemies, have ceased to vibrate 
upon the ear; and the heavy tramp of the chafed 
war'horse is heard no more. 

*• Greece bad her monarclM—Rome wa« higb in fame; 
But Greece is thronele»— Rome is but a name.** 

Fame was the watchword of Ciesar, the whisper- 
ing fiend of Tameriaue, the prompting demon of 
Ghengis Khan, and the worshiped deity of Napoleon. 
To gratify his quenchless passion for present and 
posthumous renown, if his power had been coexten- 
sive with the limitless aspirations of his ambition, 
the "child of destiny," like the prince of the power 
of the air, would have struggled for sway and king- 
dom with the Eternal, or converted the universe 
into a boundless battie-field, and weaved the pall of 
annihilated empires. But the sword of victory has 
fallen from his nerveless grasp— the banner of glory 
is trailing in the dust— the laurels of triumph have 
faded from his brow — ^the fire of ambition has fled 
from his eye and his heart, and bis name descends to 
us, from the embattied fields of Dantzic and Auster- 
litz, from the disastrous invasion of Russia, the san- 
guinary plain of Waterloo, and even from the far isle 
of Helena, surrounded with every shade of shame and 
unexaggerated guilt That name has entered upon 
the possession of its natural inheritance — an Immor- 
tality of disgrace, dishonor, and infamy; and, as the 
world progresses in civilization, refinement, and 
Christian enlightenment, the character of the war- 
rior, who, in pursuit of fame, " conquest, and ex- 
tended rule," fiercely plunged into an ocean of 
human blood, will develop deeper and deeper shades 
of crime, and gather accumulating blackness for 
ever. 

But we turn f^om the contemplation of the earth- 
born hero, and hail a Conqueror, at whose approach 
the petty tyrants of the world, divested of the lustre 
of adventitious accompaniments, " shall flee afar off, 
and shall be chased as the chaff of the mountains 
before the wind, and like a rolling thing before the 
whirlwind.'* Is this Prince incited to action from a 
love of fame? llie earth is full of his glory. Does 
he make his advent to establish a political sover- 
eignty over kingdom and empire? The world is 
already his; and every orb that floats, in liquid 
light, along the immeasurable expanse of the heav- 
ens, and even the realms of "chaos and old night,** 
that extend their dominion through the boundless 
solitudes of unpeopled space, are his, by the respec- 
tive rights of creation and unlimited sovereignty. 
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Already the standard of his triumph 10 waTing vio- \ 
torioQBly over the almost impregnable fortresses of ; 
heathendom, and the battlements of Mohammedan- 
ism and PfeLganism are falling into shapeless and Qn> 
distinguished min. The armies of ignorance and 
soperstition, unable to support the unequal conflict, 
are retreating before that light, the effulgence of 
which is destined to fill the world, and the long, 
load shout of emancipated millions is rising toward 
heaven. «A11 ye inhabitants ef the world, and 
dwellers on the earth, see ye, when *' this Conqueror 
<*lifteth up an ensign on the mountains; and when 
he bloweth a trumpet, hear ye;" for he it is from 
whose '* mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it he 
should smite the nations: and he shall rule them with 
a rod of iron; and he beareth the impress of the 
fierceness and wrath of almighty God; and he hath 
on his vesture and on his thigh a name written, 
Kmo or kings, and Lord of lords." 

WILBUR FISK, D. D. 

BT O. F. SISOaWAT, A. Id. 

" Cut Pud§r^ et J**titim aoror, 
Ineorrupta FUm, nudaque VeriUu 
Qjitmido fUlum inveiUtt parem?" 

** A skillftil workman he 
In God*8 great moral vineyard." 
** O, who can speak bis praise ! great humble man !" 

POLLOX. 

EvKRY traveler to that most beautiful region, Mid- 
dletown, on Uie Connecticut river, must have no- 
ticed the rural cemetery of the Wesley an University. 
It lies upon the summit of a gentle bill, and directly 
in the rear of the college — one of those favored 
spots over which the sun, both winter and summer, 
casts his earliest and his latest golden rays. This is 
the retired place, selected by Dr. Fisk himself, for 
the ashes of the dead, and here repose his own 
beloved remains. 

"WILBUR FISK, S. T. 0., 

First President of the Wesleyan University; 

Born August 31, 1792, 

Died February 22, 1839," 

is the simple epitaph, upon the tablature of the 

finest white marble obelisk, that is seen by the vis- 

itor to this silent mansion. 

I have often visited the ground, and never, in my 
pilgrimages there, without peculiar hallowing and 
profitaUe reflections. It was in August, of the 
present season, when I again journeyed to the col- 
lege cemetery. A week of gentle and sunny rain 
had just passed over the scenery, and brought all 
its loveliness into life. The whole glen and bill 
were filled with a mingled spirit of pteasura and of 



pensivenesB, and the beautiful lines of President 
Wentworth, nnbidden, came to mind: 

** Beneath yon obelisk though Fisk may lie,^ 
The Fhk of memory ihsll never die.** 
The memory of Fisk will not be forgotten. How 
many thousands die, and pass away like leaves of 
autumn, oar the blossoms of spring, and society 
neither feel nor regret the loss! But the Church 
and the world lament the loss of a Fisk, as for one 
who lived the life of benevolence, learning, and 
piety. Well do I remember him! The head had an 
indescribable beauty about it; the upper part seemed 
to belong to an angel — I mean, it was so beautiful. 
Wherever he was called, in the providence of God, 
he was received as a burning and shining light. 
Eminently did the candle of the Lord shine upon 
his head, and the secret of God was upon his taber- 
nacle. WAen ih§ ear heard Asm, then ii blesaed him; 
and when the eye saw him, it gave witness to him. 
How often have we listened to those gracious words, 
that fell from his lipe! And the hearts of his intimate 
friends still burn within them at their recollection. 

Seldom was a person better qualified to sustain 
the character of a minister of Jesus Christ, than 
Wilbur Fisk. An entire consecration of his united 
powers to this great work, he esteemed the richest 
oblation he could oflTer to the Father of mercies. 
Having put on the whole armor of God, from the 
helmet of salvation to the sandals of peace, all was 
entire, and he appeared in the complete Christian 
panoply. Calm, serene, and collected, he generally 
commenced his theme, and, as he advanced, he 
poured forth a continuous stream of eloquence, as 
if flowing from some inspired source — ^inexhaust- 
ible, convincing, and sublime. His tones were mu- 
sically modulated, except when interrupted, at times, 
by his short, spasmodic cough. Often, during the 
delivery of his brilliant sentences, a breathless silence 
reigned thronghout the vast assemblage he addressed. 
His fluency was proverbial, and his command of lan- 
guage unrivaled. He spoke as in the presence of 
God, like one having Divine authority; and there 
was mn energy in his preaching that was irresisti- 
ble. His sabjects, gesture, the tone of his voice, 
his countenance, all conspired to fix the atten- 
tion and to afl^t the heart. To hear him without 
admiration was impossible, and without profit, al- 
most impossible. Whenever he was announced, 
multitudes flocked to attend his ministry, and from 
among them many a goodly jewel will be collected, 
to form his crown of rejoicing in the day of the 
Lord. While so many preachers strive to charm 
their hearers with " the studied ornaments of arti- 
ficial eloquence," his chief care was, in simplicity 
and godly sincerity, to declare the truth as it is in 
Jesns. 

Next to his powerful polemic discourses, the 
crowning glory of his sermons, probably, was his 
descriptiotts of the beatific joys of the eternal 
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world; and these he portrayed wilh an eloqaence 
almoet angelic At such momenta, be seemed like 
one inspired, his face be<uning as if reflecting the 
light of the heavenly state, whose living streams and 
celestial fields he was describing. He never hes- 
itated, such was the abundance of his ideas; and 
so pure were his oral compositions, that they were 
iieldom improved by the more elaborate corrections 
of the pen. 

Dr. Fisk was no idler in the Lord's vineyard. He 
denied himself, took up his cross, and trod in tlie 
footsteps of his Master; and so admirably did he 
copy the character of bis Lord, that all men took 
knowledge of him, that he had been with Jesus. 
He went about doing good, in every possible way, 
and wherever he came, he seemed like some superior 
being, whose employment was to bless the children of 
men. In the family circle, he was welcomed as the 
joyful embassador of the Redeemer; and his prayers 
and benedictions were received with reverence and 
gratitude, by parents and their children. I con- 
fidently trust they will follow me and my house 
through life, exciting us to walk worthy of that 
Christian friendship and regard with which I was 
honored by this eminent servant of the Most High. 

In him were united intellectual powers seldom 
Combined in the same person, and never but in 
minds of the first order. These were always devo- 
ted to acts of Christian benevolence, and consecra- 
ted to the benefit of his fellow-men. To no cause 
were his abilities more devoted or sanctified, than to 
the missionary and Bible cause. On such occasions 
be spoke with a fervnncy of zeal and a divine pathos, 
seldom witnessed or equaled. Well do we remember 
the impression which his first appearance made on 
the platform of the American Bible Society. He 
rose last of all the speakers, and, collected, sunple, 
and impressive, without effort, he commanded the 
entire attention of the vast audience, by the beauty 
of his language, force of thought, and dignity of 
his manner. From that hour, he took a foremost 
rank among those who were celebrated for sacred 
eloquence. And, while living, he became one of the 
main-springs of every exertion and every institution 
connected with the Church, a blessing to our conn- 
try, and to the world. What an illustrious example 
does Dr. Fisk present for our imitation^«aIling upon 
us *< to follow him as he followed Christ!'* Heaven 
grant that we may catch a spark of that flame which 
shone with such distinguished lustre in the spirit and 
labors of this faithful man of God! 

Every part of his useful and blameless life, not 
hidden from us by modest privacy, is a precious and 
bright portion of our Church history. Public du- 
ties, often arduous and delicate, were required at his 
hands; but to every service, his courage and intel- 
lect were found fully equal. He became an orator 
of the first order, a powerful debater, and a most 
able polemic. He had attained a ripe scholarship, a 



power of the most glowing and vivid description, a 
rars felicity of illustration, and a style perspienoiis, 
combining strength with elegance. His intellect 
was penetrating, and his greatest attainments were, 
probably, in moral philosophy. Hence the deference 
that was paid to his views in morals and religion. 
As an instructor, his abilities were extraordinary, 
seldom failing clearly to represent the truth upon 
the minds of bis pupils. In conversational debate, 
where had he a rival? I know not one — always 
thoughtful, calm, and ready, in the most critical 
moments of controversy. He was eminent, too, for 
his moderation, his knowledge of human character, 
and for wik counsel. 

In his addresses to the Deity, Dr. Fisk presented 
nothing studied, artificial, or superfluous; and while 
offering them, there was a solemnity in his manner, 
which not only edified, but quickened and exalted 
the soul. As the Spirit gave him utterance, so he 
made his requests known unto God. We well rec- 
ollect moments of supplication, and so will you, Mr. 
Editor, when he appeared to be carried away, far 
beyond the limits of ordinary devotion, and, pouring 
forth the mighty prayer, his face has appeared as the 
face of an angel. None, except those who often 
united with him in this holy service, can conceive 
the manner in which he performed the duty. Al- 
ways fervent, his prayer was filled with gratitude, 
humility, adoratiou, and love; and, like King Heze- 
kiah, he spread the various wants of the people at 
the feet of their common Lord. 

Dr. Fisk filled the office of president of the Wes- 
leyan University, with the greatest honor to himself 
and usefulness to the institution, until the period 
when it pleased the Almighty to call him into the 
world of spirits. His untiring interest in life, and at 
his dying hour, for the welfare of that seminary, is 
a part of his history. Hence his labors were abun- 
dantly successful. The University has now become 
the seat of science, knowledge, and religion, and, to 
a certain extent, another " school of the prophets," 
and the alma mater already of hundreds, her favored 
sons, who now occupy useful and honorable posts in 
our beloved land.* If Fisk needs any lasting mon- 
ument to his memory, point to the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and its hallowed halls. 

Long a sufferer, as he approached the valley of 
death, his hopes of the heavenly world were bright 
and glorious. His last hours were employed in 
taking an affectionate leave of his friends and fam- 
ily. Nor did the writer hesitate to undertake a 
journey of more than one hundred miles, in the 

* Tbe Werieyan University, during fburteen years of its 
existence, has graduated no less than thrse hundred and thirty 
■tudents. Nearly one hundred are ministers of the Gospel, 
about the same number profenora or teachers in literary insti- 
tutions, many are lawyers and physicians, three presidents of 
colleges, one a missionary to China, and four or Ave are edi- 
tors, aoionf whom is Mr. TelR, of oor Ladies* Repository. 
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depth of winter, to see hia deperting friend, and to 
obtain hie dying biessinge. Not long after this inter- 
view, the silver cord was loosened, which gave to 
the soul that freedom he had so long and so ardently 
desired. Hie physician bad been in attendance night 
and day; but there was no hope. His first care was 
his beloved wife, and Martha, their adopted daughter; 
then the University, and Itut his brethren in the min- 
istry. These remembrances attended to, he pre- 
pared himself to die, and was greatly honored of 
God at this trying moment. His intellect remained 
unclouded, and he lay patiently awaiting the final 
summons, and breathing faint prayers for himself 
and the cause in which he died. 

*«Tbere is my bouae and portion f«ir; 
My treasure and my friends are there.** 

"From this chair to the throne," "Yes, glorious 
hope '* — with such ejaculations passed away his no- 
ble and holy spirit. His warfare accomplished, every 
trace of past agony had disappeared; the beautiful 
brow was nuwrinkled, and bis own peculiar smile 
seemed to be lingering about the lips, as if they 
were already touched with the harmony of the 
celestial choirs! 



THE CHILD OF GENIUS. 



BT RXV. J. DIXON. 



Child of genius, welcome to my home— welcome 
to my heart! Though the dwelling place of thy 
mind is in pure, etherial regions, where the offspring 
of fancy bask in unclouded light and beauty, and 
glow with almost seraphic ardor; yet thy body, per- 
haps wan, fragile, and emaciated, seems bending 
over the tomb, saying to corruption, " Thou art my 
father," and to the worm, " Thou art my mother 
'and my sister." The scoff of ignorance has wan- 
tonly assailed thee; the unfeeling votaries of mam- 
mon have derided thee; and, perhaps, the heart- 
less critic has martyred the keen susceptibilities of 
thy soul. But, amid all thy discouragements, let 
thy motto be, " Ontoard and higher,^* 

A new era has burst upon the worid; the slumber- 
ings of many generations appear to have been awa- 
kened by a mental earthquake, the oscillations of 
which are felt from the centre to the circumference 
of tho globe. The time imperiously calls upon 
genius to array itself in the habiliments of light and 
truth, and go on from "conquering to conquest." 
The temple of science, polluted with a light and 
licentious literature, must be expurgated; the priests 
that minister at the altar of infamy must feel the 
scorching blast of public opinion; and genius, puri- 
fied, should preside in the halls of science, and 
deeply imbue the spirit of legislative assemblies. 
Under such circumstances, child of genius, welcome 
to my home — welcome to my heart! 



YOUTHFUL WIT. 



BT A TOOKOBTBIt. 



I HAVE never seen, Mr. Editor, any article in your 
excellent periodical written by a little boy; nor do I 
know that you would encourage me, a mere strip- 
ling, to undertake the labors of the pen. But, turn- 
ing over this morning an eastern newspaper, I found 
an anecdote which pleased me greatly, and gave me 
as much profit, I trust, as delight. The anecdote is 
of a 4earned Philadelphia doctor, who, to recruit his 
health, made a tour through the eastern states. The 
story is told by a Boston editor, which, that you may 
have proof of its authenticity, I will give you in his 
own words: 

" On returning to Boston," says the editor of this 
visiting stranger, " the cars were detained at Brain- 
tree, as is usual, for another train. Finding at this 
stop that many of the passengers made a plunge at 
a certain yellow cake and dark looking drink, the 
doctor was induced by curiosity, and a little prompted 
by hunger, to enter the shantee restaurat, and taste 
the diet bread, which he found not unpalatable, and, 
after a little hesitation, to drink a tumbler of some- 
thing, which, under the name of root beer, he 
thought, from the taste, to be a compound decoc- 
tion of senna and gentian. On entering the cars he 
missed his ticket, which he had placed in front of his 
hat to meet the constant call of the conductor at the 
frequent stopping places. He once more returned 
to the refectory, in search of it, as be remembered 
removing his castor there to wipe his brow, and 
commenced looking for the lost card. Not finding 
it, he addressed a group of boys, from eight to 
eleven years of age, saying, * Boys, I have lost my 
ticket; will you help me find it?' The lads looked 
at one another a little queerly, and engaged in the 
search; but as they did not appear very anxious to 
find it, the doctor, in order to quicken their zeal, 
said, < Boys, that ticket cost me a dollar; if any one 
of you will find it, I will give him a quarter.' 
Even this did not make them very earnest in the 
search, and the stranger was about giving up the 
point, when one of the younger of the urchins 
stepped up to him, saying, 'Sir, will you give me 
ninepence if I tell you where it is?' * Certainly I 
will,' said he; * why, I offered you twice as much to 
find it.' *Well, then, sir,' answered the boy, <itis 
in the hack of your hat.' The gentleman was glad 
to give the young rogue the full quarter, and escape 
the deafening shout of the waggish group; and 
returned to the city, having added this information 
to his fund of knowledge— that the pious blood of 
the Pilgrims still circulates in the veins of some of 
their descendants; and that the somewhat equivocal 
shrewdness which he had before seen in the Yankee 
pedlar, was a commodity at the north as common as 
the boys in the streets." 
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MEMORY. 



Ahono the works of God 
There*8 nothing lost. Even thought itself Is real, 
And hath an erUiiy, and liveth on; 
And, once begotten, it can never die. 
Matter displaces matter, and a change 
Comes quickly over the material world. 
So thought gives birth to thought, and changes oft. 
Yet it must always live. 

It hath its birth 
In the elaborate workings of the mind. 
And is a child of immortality. 
And Memory is twin-child with TJiought — her high 
And holy parentage tho same. 

The pain 
That waits on Vice, when it hath wrought its work — 
The peace and joy that virtuous deeds attend, 
Give strongest confirmation of this truth. 
Else, what is guilt? and whence its fearful power? 
There is no guilt where memory liveth not. 

O, wondrous power! and strange as wonderful: 

Nor seen, nor known, yet felt alike by uU: 

The sweeping tide of feeling bends to thee. 

As forests bend to the impetuous gale. 

Or ocean's mighty mass of waters heave 

Their crested billows to tiie driving storm. 

The strongman feels thee, and bis bracing limbs, 

So like a statue, tremble as a reed. 

While his girt loins give way, and his pale face 

And blanched features show bow dreadful is 

Thy power. 

Tliou comest to the man of crime, 
And his stout heart, ice-like, and hard as rock 
Of adamant, quails at thy faintest touch, 
As though he were an infant in thy grasp. 

The felon, in his cell, whose startling eye 
Looks with the fierceness of a demon's glare. 
Feels thy invisible impress, and straightway 
His rigid frame relaxes, and his eye 
Is moistened with a tear. 

And yet, how strange! 
The timid one has courage, and the faint 
Refreshment, when thou comest nnto them. 
Thy breath, which plays across their spirits, is 
A cordial that awakes them to new life. 
Ah yes, it is the very breath of God- 
It is the germ of immortality! 

Thou art a light, which, like a beacon, shines 
For ever on the dismal shores of time — 
A link, forged by the Deity himself. 
Uniting past and future into one. 

Thou Btartest up from the fast foding track 
Of past existence, where the fearful wreck 



Of moral greatness in sad ruin lies. 
And comest like a gloomy, spectral thing — 
A haggard ghost of murdered privilege. 
And time misspent. 

Thou boldest thy dread court 
Upon the tomb of buried hopes— of gifts 
Perverted long — of blessings much abused — 
And long neglected opportunity. 

I And there thy presence is, O, dreadful thought! 

I The deep damnation of the sinful soul. 

^ There's no escape from thee: as well might man 
< Attempt to flee the presence of his God. 
I Wherever thought the human soul hath moved. 
Thy throne is built — thou reignest there, and must 
For ever reign. And while upon the track — 
The shining track of Virtue, thou dost shed 
The soft and holy radiancy of heaven. 
Thy lightnings flash, in dreadful fury, o'er 
The dark and fearful pilgrimage of crime. 

They call thee by a gentle name; hut what, 
O, what, art thou? Thou cau'st not be of earth? 
Thou wast with Deity ere man was born; 
And started with him in his strange career. 
And thou wilt his companion be for aye. 

Strangest of all strange contradictions thou — 
«* To Vice confusion, but to Virtue peace." 
Thou art allied to man's eternal fate — 
To all his hopes and fears, his bliss or pain — 
To all the glories that will wreathe his brow — 
To all the horrors that may crush his soul. 
Thou wilt attend the summons of that day. 
When God sliall judge the world, and trumpet up 
Ten thousand recollections to the soul. 
And thy dread sanction to his final doom. 
Will be to man a blessing or a curse. 

Thy mighty power brings back our fleeting years. 

Calls youth and manhood up, from time's deep grare. 

Holds back the sable pall, and brightly spreads 

A burning recollection over all. 

No lightning current, o'er the trembling wire, 

Courses more speedily its fiery track, 

Than thou in man each quivering, nervous cord. 

A look — a word — some trivial note of song — 
A rustling leaf-H>r merest incident. 
Emits a spark, which kindles up a blaze, 
Tliat lights the darkness of forgotten time. 



AN EPITAPH. 

Underneath this stone doth Ke 
As much beauty as could die: 
Which in life did harbor give 
To more virtue than doth lire. 
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are here neeewary; for while aroiding the Scylla of 
a too circumscribed sphere, od the one hand, for her 
inflnence, we would not sail into Charybdis, on the 
other, by making accessible to her all the enterprises 
of man. 

There are, nndonbtedly, many moral and Intel- 
lectaal, as well as physical achievements, incumbent 
upon man, for which woman is not responsible, or 
adapted. And in the numerous recorded instances 
where she has seized the reins of government, and 
taken part in civil and military afiairs, we instinc- 
tively feel that she is beyond her appropriate sphere 
of action— that she has tarnished, rather than added 
brilliancy to the glory of her sex. The JEolian 
strains that come softly swelling upon the ear from 
the harps of Hemans and Sigonmey, charm and 
delight us, and inspire loftier sentiments of their 
sex. Indeed, Hannah More, successfully contend- 
ing with her pen against the convulsive shocks of 
the French revolution, presents a sublime and glori- 
ens spectacle; bat the clangor of war that comes 
booming from the battle-field of the « Maid of Or- 
leans," shocks and disgusts us. But we are admon- 
ished to be « brief." 

Woman was never designed to engage publicly in 
the arena of strife, and the bustle of business. She 
may, and should, combat the errors and vices of 
the world; but her influence should go out from her 
retirement, and, more commonly, in the livee and 
characters of those with whom she associates. But 
we must leave our subject tn medio, recommend- 
ing to the reader the perusal of Lady Montague's 
letter on '< Female Education," to her daughter, the 
Countess of Bute. 



THS PROPER SPHERE OF WOMAN. 

BT PftOrBMOR B. W- ifBmmti.x.. 

Thku is a sentiment advanced by the Genevan 
philosopher, Ronsseau, that ** the glory of woman 
lies in being unknown." The history and suffrage 
of modem times have made many noble exceptions 
to tiUs, as to numerous other sayings of that par- 
adoxical writer. In dissenting from the above senti- 
ment, we would not have woman usurp any of the 
prerogatives of the boasted lord of creation; but 
would attempt to show that her proper sphere is, at 
least, as far from that of a vassal as of a ruler. 

Notwithstanding the sentiments crushing to her 
influence, that have prevailed, more or less, from 
time immemorial, almost every age has recorded the 
history of some splendid representatives of her glory 
and worth. The martial lyre of ttomer had been 
sending its thrilling tones down the course of centu- 
ries, exciting men to war and deeds of valor, when 
Sappho, the Lesbian poetess, and the " Tenth Mnse " 
of "lovely Greece," seised her herp, raised its soft 
strains, and sung the counterpart to the human 
passions. 

It vras well said, by a judicious writer, that <<the 
whole voice of antiquity, has declared that the 
poetry of Sappho was unrivaled in grace and sweet- 
ness. Thvi decision has been confirmed by pos- 
terity." 

We mention this distinguished poetess, rather to 
show the antiquity of female celebrity, than as a 
startmg point from which to trace a long line of 
famous females, which would be an easy task, would 
the limits of this article permit. It may, however, 
be simply inquired, why the divine Disposer of all 
blessings and events had bestowed the many, varied, 
and splendid talents npon such females as Sappho, 
Sevigne, Roland, Elizabeth, Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Hemans, Lady Montague, Barbauld, Edgeworth, 
Sedgwick, Madame do Stael, More, Sigonrney, 
Willard, &c., if he had not designed them to be em- 
ployed for some useful and important purpose? 
Why have endowments been bestowed upon woman, 
that frequently rival and outshine, in brilliancy, those 
of the other sex, if their influence is never to be felt 
beyond the limits of their own firesides? 

It seems to me, that too illiberal views are com- 
monly taken by those who discuss this subject. No 
doubt the influence and happiness of woman are 
generally to be found in the tranquility of the 
domestic circle; bnt why confine them there? We 
can easily call to mind circumstances under which 
it is not only proper, bnt necessary, for those of the 
sterner sex to perform tasks and duties which nsnally 
devolve npon females. Why shall not this be re* 
paid by the nse of those gifts and qualifications 
whksh it would be impious to suppose lavished in 
vain. The writer is sensiUe that sone limitations 
Vol. VII.-43 
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▲ RHAPSODY. 



BT BOUVO. 



Ths universe is full of God. Earth, air, and 
seas, are breathing with his spirit — the whole system 
of created things is vailed and mantled with his 
presence. Hie deepest, wildest throb, that quivers 
through our frames, should be that created from a 
just conception of his glories. There is something 
more than imagery in the works of creation. Na- 
ture hath a soul, ss well as features. « From earth's 
magnetic zone, to the bindweed round a hawthorn," 
there is a spirit presence — an eloquence, which should 
strike deep responsive tones in the human heart. 
Next to the volume of inspiration, nature should be 
man's guiding creed. Bnt to view her works aright, 
the soul of man must be awakened within him, and 
then, to sttcA a one, the mute, still air, is music 
slumbering on her lyre. , 

It is not the mythological fabulist, or the romantic 
soliloquist, that we would hold forth to the worid as 
a model worthy of imitation. But it is the hidden 
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•pring of assoeiatiou, that we would pnaeiit to the 
thinkiog, feeling mind — the real embodied in the 
ideal — ^the type of Omnipotence— a phonetic lan- 
guage — a uttiTenal literature, written in the imper- 
ishable characters of the Godhead! It was this 
principle, in corrupt and vitiated minds, or in its 
misapplication, that peopled the territories of Rome 
with their imaginary genii. It was neither the 
"form of Ida, nor the height of Olympus"— the 
wrath of the Tiber, or the more beneficent genius 
of the Nile, that phiced them high in their local and 
respective influence, or that awed to silence the 
minds of men; but it was the fiction and allegory, 
the species of wild fanaticism, that was thrown 
around them. 

It is not the principle of writing sonnets to the 
moon, of sighing in cadences over the purling 
stream, or falling leaf, or of sohloquizing about Cas- 
talian dews in every fountain, that we would incul- 
cate. Such a species of sentimentalism, which for 
awhile passed current for genuine sublimity, in na- 
ture and in mind, has passed away; for which of 
our modern authors would commence a poem with, 
« Descend, ye Nine," or ''Apollo, aid my lyre?" 
But it is nature's language we would repeat, and 
unfold the inspiring diction of Jehovah, which has 
been too long suppressed. People but our fountains 
and our rivers, our plains and our forests, with the 
«£lohim of Abraham," the "Jehovah of Moses," 
filling immensity with his omnipresence, and then 
let another Omar bum the full library of knowledge, 
and our world of mind would not as likely perish in 
its flames. 

But, from these small tributaries, who may trace 
out the fountain of existence, or what mind may 
range through creation's vast domains to its far* 
thest extreme, and there, on the perilous verge of 
God's creation, stand and mark the limits of the 
mighty whole? Reavon fails to draw the line; but 
DxrrY nnvails the system. His impress marks the 
very hedges which line our pathway to the tomb— it 
is stamped upon every handbreadth of his material 
creation-^t is manifest in the whirling eddies on the 
moaning flood, in the mighty voice of the mountain 
torrent, and in the deepening gloom which enshrouds 
the tenant of the tomb. 

The sheeted Alps, with snow and ice flashing in the 
noonday sun, like a *< type of the celestial city," or 
when the fleecy clouds, like a cohort of angels, 
brush their summits with their wings, reflect from 
their awful presence the image of Him who sank 
their pillars deep in the Up of earth, and raised their 
summits high in ether, as though their tops had 
floated into the everlasting, while 

** JebovabI Jehovahl crssbeB the lee. 
Avalanche thunden roll it io the cleft downward." 

When the mind attempts to scan those mighty ice 
creations, those Alpine gorges verging on chaos, 
lost, it grasps in vain for a resting-place--« spot 



from which human reason may diverge, and take 
a survey of infinity. The self-existent spirit of 
Deity, as exhibited in the works of nature, is here 
most clearly manifest. In the language of another, 
*' It would seem that some such path had been trod 
by Dante, whea first he gathered some dim concep* 
tion of the fantastic circles of his nine hills;" for it 
would be easy to people those regions with spirits, 
thrilling in thick-ribbed ice, and with ghosts, fiend* 
like, chained to splintering rocks, uttering their wo- 
ful howlings in their dismal caverns. 

Old ocean, too, unvails His presence when the 
raging billows chase each other over its hollow 
depths, when the storm-god vents his fearful ragOy 
or when the imagination, attempting to delve its 
waves and locate its foundation, having wandered 
for down its watery depths, wearied returns from 
fruitless search for its lowest home. 

The spirit monitors of Deity throng the thorough- 
fares of life. His impress is seen in the streak of 
splendor, the golden, quivering radiance, which em- 
anating from the summer's setting sun, illuminatea 
the world. It is seen in the dripping dew-drop on 
the waving gr as s i n each circumstance of sight or 
sound that peoples the air with visionary life. The 
heavens, those towers begirt with battlements, upon 
whose restless front stand stars, like sentinels upon 
the watch-tower of heaven, proclaim the wonders 
of His might A voice, down from yon rolling 
planets, those "islands of the blest," which, in their 
course, fill yonder infinite with radiant life and 
beauty, tells the tale of his creative power. 

Our fancy loves to trace out the resemblance be- 
tween the drapery of nature and the folds of un- 
clouded glory which vail the face of the Infinite. 
It is Deity, a mightier power than man's, that moves 
amid the waters and groves, and, through this vast 
creation, proves an omnipresent Soul. It is Deity, 
when man, subdued by woe, watching the falling 
leaves, to each a moral gives, and dictates to his 
wounded heart the seraphic symphony of pmee 
wUhinihe graoe. 

Tkm$9 then, are the minstrelsy of heaven — na- 
ture's living, breathing harmony, wAieA, felling upon 
the harp-strings of the soul, shall breathe forth a 
swelling melody in time, after which eternity shall 
catch the glowing numbers, and upon her trembling 
chords, in thrilling cadence, chant the mighty chorus 
of the song! 



POWER OF ABSTRACTION. 
A MODKur astronomer, it is said, passed a whole 
night without changing his position, being intent on 
observing a phenomenon of the sky. On being ac- 
costed, by some member of his family, in the morn- 
ing, he only said, « It must be thus; I will go to bed 
before it is late." He had gazed the whole night 
without knowing it. 
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MELVILLE B. COX. 

mi 9. XA ouajiob k'xoww. 

^ Go, child of heaven, 
Far ftom the world, in yon aequeatered clime. 
And to thy tongue ahall aerapb words be given, 
And power on earth, to plead the eanae of heaven.** 

Thk man of war, whose deeds of glory are 
•tamped upon the historian's page, whose are earth's 
laurels, and the praise that kings bestow, is not the 
sabject of my story. 

He lives in song: not in the soft, breathing strains 
of the ancient poets, but in the wild, hallowed 
anthems of the choir of heaTen. Although his 
ashos lie screened by the twining mangrove upon a 
distant shore, and over them the pensive olive bends 
her branches, through which the winds of heaven 
chant his funeral dirge, still he lives enthroned in the 
hearts of those who knew him. And while the 
morning dew, like gems, sparkles in the rising sun, 
or when the evening twilight throws her melancholy 
shades over the face of nature, does the once spell- 
bound worshiper of wood and stone drop the sympa- 
thetic tear upon his grave. 

Great was Hannibal, who caused the mistress of 

the world to tremble, on account of the extent of 

his victories, like a sapling of the forest before the 

wintry blast; or that modern hero, 

•• Whoie game was empires, and whose stakes were thrones; 

Whose table earth, whose dice were hamaa bones." 
But greater by far are the characters of those who 
are engaged in achieving a victory over the empire 
of darkness; among the foremost of which stands the 
name of Melvillo B. Cox. Should I compare him 
to those more ancient worthies, who established mil- 
itary commonwealths, and taught man to glory 
most in spUling human blood, I ask, in what would 
the comparison consist? Let the shades of those 
who fell at Pharselia, Carthage, and Rome, answer. 
Their glory was the vain applause of an excited 
populace, mingled with the sighs of wives widowed, 
and the tears of children orphaned— his was in 
sighing with those who sighed, and in weeping with 
those who wept. The laurels they won were at the 
expense of slaughtered hecatombs of human flesh 
and blood, woven with empurpled flowers pluoked 
from the field of carnage, and watered by human 
gore — his was a diadem, the purchase of a Redeem* 
er's blood, studded with gems, the souls his prayers 
had won. Their reception, from the field of con- 
quest, was, « Welcome! welcome, legion conquer- 
or "—his, when the standard of the cross fell from 
his nerveless hand, when his contest with the worid 
and sin ceased, and as he entered upon the bounda- 
ries of a stainless empire, was, " Enter I enter into 
the joys of thy Lord." 

As a son of New England, he was bold and 
enterprising. Being destitute of a mere ample 



means of education, a district school vras his obiss 
waUr, From the peculiar bent of his mind, it was 
natural for him to indulge in bright anticipations of 
the future. No corrupt system of selfish designs, 
no nnsanctified schemes to solicit and obtain the 
applaase of men, reduced him to the common level 
of mortals. Bat, with a mind characteristic of the 
man — ^with an understanding animated by ardor and 
enlightened by influence divine, his ambition was 
lAheria, and the crowning of his brighest hopes, the 
salvation of her inhabitants. His virtues were the 
oflbpring of an ardent, self-sacrificing heart, tem- 
pered, however, by the experience of the past, min- 
gled with the Marah waters of adversity. Having 
traveled ten years, as an itinerant, in his native laod, 
he received that which lay nearest his heart, an 
appointment as a missionary to Liberia. He now 
began to realize the brightest hopes of his earthly 
existence. To him, Liberia was a choice field of 
labor, from which he hoped to gather many of the 
souls of her inhabitants, as precious sheaves into his 
Master's gamer. His soul was there; and he already 
saw the dews of Zion resting upon Africa. 

As he returned to his home, ere he left for the 
land of his adoption, his bosom swelled with thrill- 
ing emotions. The leaves above, and trees around 
him, breathed the low, sweet sighs of childhood; the 
little rills made music, and the singing of the birds 
chimed merrily with the sports of by-gone days. 
The feelings aroused in such a mind by this brief 
interview, and by the sight of every familiar object 
of childhood, connected with the thought that he 
must leave them, and that, perhaps, for ever, cannot 
readily be conceived. His stay was short: the time 
came for his departure. The scenes of early days, 
the endearing associations that clustered around him, 
and the love of an only sister, drew still closer the 
chords that bound him to his home, while his heart's 
best afiTections clung around his aged mother, as the 
entwined ivy clings to its support. Yet he felt that 
he must leave them — leave her who, in infancy, had 
watched beside him until the last pale star in the 
heavens had faded into the light of day—leave her 
who had pressed his lips when burning fever parched 
them; yet the mourning of Africa, bereft of her 
children, loudly called for his departure. The hour 
of parting came. And here, as we approach this 
Oethsemane of a mother's soul, taking her last fare- 
well of an aiiectionate and only son, let him who 
cannot feel, nor shed one tear of sympathy at such 
a scene, remember it is holy ground, the region of 
tears, nor let him dare to penetrate the vail. His 
mother went forth to breathe the parting words. 
She grasped his agitated hand: a sudden trembling 
shook her frame: she fell upon his pale face: a burst 
of angnish-*-a mother's deep, strong, deathless love- 
fell from her lips, in accents wild; 

** And the meek tears of woman flowed 
Fast o*er eaeh burning woid,** 
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80 she exclaimed, "O! my ton! my soo! faow can I 
give thee up!" But he, taming his eyes toward the 
land of his adoption, replied, "O! Africa! Africa! 
how can I give thee ap!" Holy devotion! Philan- 
thropy personified! Let such characters stand forth 
in all their native, immortal dignity. Having grasped 
the hand that had so often been extended to him in 
the hour of adversity, and gazed upon his home for 
the last time, he bade a long adieu. His mountain 
home seemed sad at his departure— the winds of 
heaven, as they sighed through the branches of the 
lofty oak and towering pine, and the gently mur- 
muring rivulet, seemed, though tremUiugly, to mur- 
mur farewell. Ere the echo of farewell had died 
upon the breeze, he visited the graves of his wife 
and child. Here the fountain of feeling moved 
afresh: his mind lingered upon the past in painful 
pity. While mourning over their graves, burning 
tears were wrqng from his manhood as he exclaimed, 
«" And is this gwdi of twus tiie last 
I o'er thy grave may abed?" 

Fondly I gazed upon the meteors, giitiering until 
their brightness was eclipsed by the vapor, death; 
but soon shall the Son of rigfateoasness arise and 
burst the bands of death, and then shall thy true 
beauties shiDe. And who will doubt but that, in his 
expiring moments upon a distant shore, the feces of 
the shining ones who beckoned him away to the hills 
of immortality, were blended with the eyes of 
those blest spirits over whom he wept? No doubt, 
but that, while in calm reflection, as the ship in 
which he sailed weighed anchor for the sea, he felt 
the shades of the departed hovered near, to cheer 
his lonely voyage. 

When he landed, it was not the pompous array of 
a Columbus, in rich and splendid dress, with sword 
in hand, and the display of royal standards; but» 
armed with the sword of the Spirit, he planted 
firmly the invisible standard of the cross of Christ. 
He unfurled to Afric's gloomy vision, the broad 
folds of His banner who clothes himself in light, 
and walks upon the winds. He relied not upon the 
number or bravery of troops, but trusting in the 
merit of his cause, haviog arrayed himself under 
the bright banner of hope, he went forth alone* to 
sure success and final victory. 

Scipio, one of Rome's noblest, choicest spirits, 
having subdued all Spain, and conquered Hannibal, 
kimmelf the lion of the Carthaginians, returned to 
the arms of his countrymen, and one of Rome's 
most brilliant triumphs, and the name of the nation 
vanquished, was conferred upon him as the reward 
of his victories. So Melville B. Cox, having planted 
the standard of the cross upon the dark, benighted 
shores of LUberia, gained a victory over deslh and 
the grmm^ and returned to the outstretched aims of 
his Savior, to enjoy a more brilUant triumph—that 
of a spirit redeemed. Scipio's was celebmted at 
Rome-— his was celebrated in heaven. 



Upon Liberia's shores, where the broad leaves of 
the sycamore make their moan at noon, or where, 
like the lulling rain-drops, the shade of the olive 
screened him from Afric's burning sun, be laid 
him down to die. While the Christian natives gath- 
ered around, to see their teacher die, all was silent. 
Silence hitherto was noisy, to the stillness of that 
hour. Nothing was heard, save the anxious throb- 
bing of each heart, and the half stifled sob. Revi- 
ving a little, ere life's current had ceased ebbing, ho 
exclaimed, "Though a thousand fall, Africa must 
be redeemed!" Where shall we find another spirit 
like his? His dust has made those shores a shrine, 
where the shade of his departed spirit takes its ctr- 
cuit round, and where is heard, in murmnn low, 
the echo of those dying words, ** Though a thousand 
fell, Africa must be redeemed!" 



THE SOUL. 
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I HAVB found nothing, in the little daasical reading 
which I have, from time to time, picked up, in which 
the spirit of ancient allegory is more beautifully 
Ulustnted, than the story told of Psyche, or the 
soul, by that instructive and amusing writer, Apu- 
leius. When properly explained, there seems to be 
a deep meaning in this allegory, capable of being 
turned, by a contemplative person, to very good 
account If the reader, by the exeroise of a little 
ingenuity, can acquire a satisfactory solution of it 
in all its parts, he will have a specimen of the very 
faneifal manner in which the classic Greeks were 
aoeustomed to portray the most important mystoriee 
of their philosophy and faith. It will not do, of 
course, to furnish the reader with the key to thin 
solution, as he would then lose a part of the relish 
naturally pertaining to such fictions. It will be 
enough to say, to my younger readere, that Psyche 
means the soul, and Cupid stands for the principle 
of love; and the little legend itself, if read over 
two or three times with care, will explain the man* 
ner in which the soul is made immortal, according 
\ to the Greeks, by being united firmly to the great 
principle of love: 

''Psyche," says the old classic writer, ''whose 
two elder sisten were of moderate beauty, was so 
lovely, that she was taken for Venus herself, and 
men dared only to adore her as a goddess, not to love 
her. This excited the jealousy of Venus, who, to 
revenge herself, ordered Cupid to inspire her with 
love iot some contemptible wretch. But Cupid fell 
in love with her himself. Meanwhile, her fether, 
desiring to see his daughter married, consulted the 
oracle of Apollo, which commanded that Psyche 
should be conveyed, with funeral rites, to the sum- 
mit of a mountain, and there be left; for she wan 
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dMtined to be the bride of a destructive moneter, in 
the form of a dragon, feared by gods and men. 
With sorrow was the oracle obeyed, and Psyche was 
left alone on the desert rock, when snddenly Zephyr 
hovers around her, gently raises, and transports her 
to a beautiful palace of the god of love. Perfect 
happiness would have been the lot of Psyche, if, 
obedient to the warning of her lover, she had never 
been curious to know him better. But by the art!- 
iocs of her jealous sisters, whom she had admitted 
to visit her, contrary to the commands of Cupid, she 
was persuaded that he was a monster, and curiosity 
triumphed. As he slept, she entered with a lamp to 
examine him, and discovered the most beautiful of 
the gods. In her joy and astonishment, she let a 
drop of the heated oil fall upon his shoulders. Cupid 
awoke, and, having reproached the astonished Psyche 
for her suspicions, fled. After having tried in vain 
to throw herself into a river, she wandered, incon- 
solable, to all the temples, seeking everywhere her 
beloved, till she came to the temple of Venus. Here 
began her severest sufferings. Venus kept her near 
her person, treated her as a slave, and imposed upon 
her the severest and most trying tasks. Psyche 
would have sunk under the burden, had not Cupid, 
who still tenderly loved her, secretly aasisted her in 
her labors. But in the last dangerous task imposed 
upon her, to descend to the recdm of shadows, and 
bring away Proserpine's box of cosmetics, she almost 
perished. She succeeded, indeed, in the adventure; 
but, having opened the box, a deadly vapor iisued 
from it, and she sunk lifeless to the earth. Copid 
now appeared, and the touch of his arrow restored 
her to life. Venus was finally reconciled; by Jupi- 
ter's command Psyche became immortal, and was 
for ever united with her beloved. Her marriage was 
eelebrated with great festivities, bat her envious sis- 
ters threw themselves (torn a precipice." 

Vailed under this allegory, the thoughtful reader 
will be able to recognize one of the most beautiful 
representations ever griven by classic pens, of the 
way to happiness and eternal life. Hiougfa the 
Christian, more adequately informed, requires no 
such images of a truth so perfectly revealed in the 
book of God, he will be pleased to compare the opin* 
ion of enlightened antk]uity, of old Greece itself, on 
suoh a sublime and captivating theme. 



FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 
Mr. HALI.BCK is a native of Connecticut. His best 
known poems are <' Alnwick Castle," "Marco Boz- 
zaris," and ** Fanny." His poetry is characterized 
for the richness and melody of its numbers. He is 
the author of the beautiful lines written in memory 
of Dr. Drake, beginning with: 

" Green be the turf above tbee, 
Friend of my better days; 
Kom knew tliee but to love thee. 
None nsBMd thee but to pimiM." 



•'CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 
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Theax are many proverbial sayings in use at the 
present, that were evidently never derived from either 
the proverbs of Solomon, the precepts of One greater 
than Solomon, or the deductions of right reason — 
among which is this one, <* Charity begins at home." 
How frequently is this proverb used, especially by 
many professors of religion, who ought to be, on all 
occasions, most careful to know what sentiments 
are couched in the words used by them! 

If any one would satisfy himself of the entire 
confidence that many entertain in the correctness of 
the proverb, let him call on his neighbor, and present 
the claims of the Bible cause — ^its publication and 
distribution; and more chances than one for it, he 
receives for his trouble, and for the cause he advo- 
cates, the encouraging reply, **Charittf btgina at 

HOMX." 

Let him go to a member t>f the same religious 
family to which he himself belongs, and ask for 
a pittance for the support of the Sabbath school, 
already, perhaps, beginning to decline for the want 
of a suitable library, and he hears the same conclu- 
sive argument in favor of not doing any thing, on 
that occasion, and for that purpose: " Charity begina 

at HOME." 

Let him go to the same or another individual, and 
press upon his attention the heaven- born enterprise 
of evangelizing the nations of the earth — of sending 
the Gospel to every creature, both in our own and 
other countries; and let him urge the claims of this 
cause of God and man upon him with an apostolic 
argument — "freely ye have received, freely give " — 
and the whole is briefly, and, as is supposed, conclu- 
sively answered, with the popular maxim, " Charity 
begins at homx." 

.Let him go to a member of the same congrega- 
tion, and, it may be, to a member of the same Churob 
to which he belongs, carrying with him a subscrip- 
tion paper, for the support of the stated preaching 
of the Gospel in the congregation; and if any thing 
is added to the subscription list, it is marked, per- 
haps, in the column set apart for cents. The place 
oi dollani is blank, and accompanied, for the special 
satisfaction of the solicitor and minister, with the 
pious apology for not doing more, « Charity begina 

at HOMK." 

This proverb has obtained for itself thus much of 
credit, not because there is any truth in it, but be- 
cause it seems to contain an apology for not doing 
any thing for othere so long as self is wanting of any 
thing for its gratification. The truth on this subject 
is this: duty begins at home, although it does not 
stay there, and charity goes abroad, not to be idle, 
however, bo t to do good. A man's duty at home is 
plainly taught in these words of the apostle, "But 
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if any provide not for bis own, and Mpeeially for 
those of liis own house, be hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel.'* Now, is there any 
thing like charity in a man*s providing for the tem- 
poral and spiritual wants of his own family? 

Paul describes the proper sphere for the exercise 
of charity, in another place, thus: ''As we have, 
therefore, opportunity, let us do good unto aU men, 
especially unto them who are of the household of 
faith.** 

" Charity begins at home " is the legitimate off- 
spring of selfishness, and its influence, where it is 
permitted to have any, goes to strengthen that un- 
sanctified principle of our depraved natures. No, 
Instead of pleading, so frequently, in the midst of 
abundance at home, the ''beginning of charity at 
home," in relation to the temporal and spiritual 
wants of others, we ought to act 

** Like a faithftil iteward in a boute 
or public alma: what freely he reeeiTcd, 
He freely gaye, diitributing to all 
The belpleas the last mite beyond his own 
Temperate support, and reckoning still the gift 
But Justice, due to want.'* 
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Wi have been asked this question so often that 
we have finally concluded to answer it by quoting a 
dozen lines from an old English poet They are 
from the pen of Collins, and were written in mem- 
ory of those who fell in the rebellion of 1745: 

** Bow deep the brave, who sink to rest 
With all their country's wishes blest I 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Retoms to deck their ballow'd moU, 
She there shall drea a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy'k feet have ever trod. 
By Airy hands their knell is rang. 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bleai the turf that wraps their clay; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell a weeping hermit there.** 

Here we have something beside mere riiyme. The 
stanzas have fire and pathos in them; and there is 
nothing left us to desire, except it be a continuation 
of the strain, or rather a repetition of a strain which 
can never tire the ear. The imagery is of the most 
delicate and exquisite character — Spring decking the 
turfy sod; Fancy's feet treading upon the flowers 
there; fairy hands ringing the knell; unseen forms 
singing the dirge of the glorious dead; "but,** to 
quote the language of Montgomery, " above all, and 
never to be surpassed in picturesque and imagina- 
tive beauty. Honor, as an old and broken soldier, 
coming on far pilgrimage, to visit the shrine where 
his companions in arms are laid to rest; and Fre»> 
dom, in whose cause they fought and Med — ^leaving 



the mountains and fields, the hamlets and nnwalled 
cities of England delivered by their valor— hastening 
to the spot, and dwelling, but only for a little while, 
'a weeping hermit there.' The sentiment, too, is 
profound: 'How sleep the brave!' not how sweetly, 
soundly, happily! for all these are included in the 
simple apostrophe, *How sleep the brave!' Then in 
that lovely line, 

•By all their coontry*k wishes Meat,' 
is implied every circumstance of loss and lamenta- 
tion, of solemnity at the interment, and posthumous 
homage to their memory, by the three-fold person- 
ages of the scene — living, shadowy, and preternat- 
ural beings. As for thought, he who can hear this 
little dirge 'sung' as it is by the 'unseen form' of 
the author himself, who cannot die in it, without 
having thoughts as thick as motes that people the 
sunbeams, thronging through his mind, must have a 
brain as impervious to the former as the umbrage of 
a South American forest to the latter. There are in 
it aasociatiotts of war, peace, glory, suffering, life, 
death, immortality, which might furnish food for a 
midsummer day's meditation, and a midwinter night's 
dream afterward, could June and December be made 
to meet in a poet's revery." 

We have thus given one answer to the question, 
"What is poetry?" How hr correct, or how satis- 
factory it may be, we do not pretend to affirm. It 
may be of some service, possibly, to that class of 
literary scribblers who daily daub foolscap with 
crooked marks and lines, and 

" Who fagot their notions as they fUl, 
And if they rhyme and rsttte, all Is well.** 

Should such unfortunate victims of the oscedlet 
teribendi be in the least benefited by onr ramarks, 
our object will be attained, and our pen not be re- 
sumed on a theme alike difficult and disagreeable to 
one who pays no homage at the altar of the Nine. 



INCONSISTENCIES OF INFIDELS. 
It is a singular fact in the history of infidelity, 
that while its abottora have been themselves dissolute 
and licentious, they have always admired virtue in 
ethers. We have a striking exemplification of this 
in the ease of the celebrated English infidel, Collins, 
who, on being asked by Lord Barrington how it was, 
that, though he had no religion himself, he took 
special care to have his servants attend regularly at 
church, replied, " I do it that they may not rob and 
murder me." Bolingbroke made equal concessions 
in favor of Christianity, declaring, to a friend, thai 
there was nothing in the world so welt adapted to 
the promotion of the peace of mankind as it Jesus 
Christ, according to Thomas Paine, was an amiable 
and virtuous man, and his morality was above all re- 
proach, and of the most benevolent kind. How mel- 
ancholy and yet how true the saying of Dr. Young, 
"How disbelief sAnm what it deaicsf** 



AUTUMN. 
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AUTUMN. 

The leaves around me falling 

Are preaching of decay; 
The hollow winds are calling, 

* Come, pilgrim, come away.* 

Spring came with her flowera, her laughing rills, 
and smiling plains, and with them passed away. 

Summer followed — summer, with her early morn- 
ing twilight, her deep-hushed sultriness of noon, and 
tranquil decline of evening-*-and summer too is gone. 

Autumn is here. The harvests have been gathered 
in. The fields are now bare and desolate; the skies, 
once mild and sunny, have assumed a dark, tempest- 
uous aspect; the flowers, that, bending with morning 
dew, opened their leaves to the genial rays of the sun, 
or shed their fragrance upon the breeze, are broken in 
their stems, crushed in their bloom, and lie scattered, 
lifeless, upon the ground; the woodland umbrage has 
disappeared, while the blast sweeps remorselessly 
through the leafless branches. 

Such is the world around us, such its changes, and 
such its condition. And while thus viewing it, we 
are led to ask whether there is any analogy between 
our condition and its condition. Ages since, the 
prophet Isaiah, as he was addressing his fellow- 
countrymen, remarked unto them, "We all do fade 
as a leaf;*' and the remark is equally true and ap- 
plicable in our day. 

A leaf in autumn, all withered and sere, clinging 
with a single thread, and liable every moment to be 
carried from its parent tree by the passing wind, is 
indeed a frail object; yet not leas frail is man. In 
infancy, how helpless, how utterly incapable of as- 
sisting himself, of administering to his slightest want, 
Is man, the type of all frailty and weakness! If not 
fed, he must starve; if not supplied with drink, he 
must die of thirst; if not clothed, he must perish 
through cold. 

In manhood's prime, how like the withered leaf, 
torn and driven by the wind! When he imagines 
himself strong and immovable— when he exalts him- 
self as a god, how impotent and contemptible does 
he become! Is he on the sea, the storm defies, and 
the winds and waves drive him at their will. Is he 
OB the land, the monuments of his greatness yield to 
the destroying touch of time. 

Durability belongs not to the works of man. 
Whatever in them is excellent, or magnificent, or 
beautiful, is transitory; in a few months or years 
their glory is extinguished. 

They fade, and on the heaving tide. 

Boiling its stormy waves afar. 
Are borne the wrecks of human pride. 

The broken wrecks of fortune's war. 

In age man is like the withered leaf. How dim 
his sight* how feeble his step, how palsied his fhune» 



how sunken his eye, and how like death his very 
existence! The duration of a leaf is short— as short 
as it is frail in its texture; and such, too, is the life 
of man. 

A leaf when withered becomes disunited from Its 
stem. Death is such a disunion — the separation of 
the soul from the hody. Every man living must 
undergo this change. And when amid the autumn 
woods, it were well for us to consider the falling of 
the leaves as premonishing us of the separation that 
must soon take place between our bodies and our 
souls. We should be reminded that we belong to 
another world— « spiritual and eternal. 

If we are lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
God — if we are seeking our chief enjoyment in the 
poor and perishable things of the present world, we 
are unprepared for that which is to come. Happi- 
ness that lasts while Ufe lasts is not happiness: it 
may have the semblance, but it has not the substance 
of happiness. True happiness is perpetual happiness: 
it is a happiness which arises from doing the will of 
God. 

** In vain we seek a heaven below the sky; 

The world has false bat fleeting charms: 

Its distant Joys show big in our esteem; 

Bat lessen still as they draw near the eye; 

In oar embrace the visions die, 

And when we grasp the airy fbrras. 

We lose the pleasing dream.** 
A life spent in the service of God is a life of hap- 
piness: a life spent in contravening his will is a life 
of essential misery. If we are not doing God's will 
we are doing our own. If we are doing our own, 
we are sowing to the flesh, and we shall of the flesh 
reap corruption; but if we are doing the will of our 
Father in heaven, we are sowing to the Spirit, and 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. 

When the leaf withers it is parted from its sister 
leaves. When death comes man is separated from 
his fellow-man. His hopes are often blasted in the 
bud, and his fondly-cherished expectations never re- 
alized. Sorrow and disappointment meet him on all 
hands. Just when he has laid the plan of a long and 
happy life — ^when he has chosen his friends, and is 
beginniog to enjoy that little circle in which he 
would desire to live for ever, an unexpected stroke 
ends his schemes, and quiets his spirit in the repose 
of the grave. 

The ever-passing events of this world proclaim 
that man's abiding place is not here. He is journey- 
ing to the tomb. How often is his pathway darkened 
by the clouds of adversity! How often is he called 
to weep over the loved and lost, and feel soon that 
he must go hence! 

In vain the icy hand we fold. 
In vain the breast with tears we steep; 

The heart that shar*d each pang is cold. 
The vacant eye no more can weep. 

<*We must ott die and be as water spilt on the 
ground,*' said the woman of Tekoah. 
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" It if appointed anto man once to die; and after 
death the judgment" No one poasessed of his 
■enses can for a moment question the truth of the 
proposition announced in these words. Denial of it 
would he denial of our bein|^. Revelation, expe- 
rience, and observation, all conspire to force the un- 
welcome declaration upon our heart; and, however 
much we may strive to evade its power, tiie decree 
still IB, Thou mu$t dk. 

There is not a spot where human footsteps tread, 
that does not, in the fleeting history of ite inmates, 
give the lesson of their mortelity. Is it the house- 
hold? Death enters, and qiares neither the bright 
nor the beautiful— neither the young nor the Hit. 
Is it the Church? They who promised much, whose 
lives were those of piety and usefulness, are flrst 
called away, and others left to fill the void. Is it 
the village? Every year, every month, yea, every 
week, we hear of some one of our friends and kin- 
dr«d whose pilgrimage is finished, whose race is run, 
and whose names are destined, ere long, to fade from 
the remembrance of all living. 

Yet men live as though they were to live here for 
ever. They carry on their designs, and are so intent 
in their projects, that death would seldom seem to 
intrude itself upon their thoughts. The stream of 
time still hurries onward, 

» BaisUesi in fU mighty flood;" 
but where are the inhabitento of ite banks? We 
have towns and cities — we have works of genius and 
art; but where are the founders of the former, or 
the designers of the latter? 

"Our fathers, where are they? and the prophete, 
do they live for ever?' ' Where is the glowing cheek, 
the open brow, the eagle eye of youth? where their 
busy hands, their burning bearte, their melting 
voices? and where are the ''old familiar faces?" 
Alas! that manly brow has moldered since to dust; 
that freshened cheek is cold and pallid now, that 
eagle eye is quelled; those hands, those bearte, those 
voices have ceased to melt, to move, to breathe, or 
burn. GoNBr— ooNi — they all abi goicc. 
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Breeze of the prairies! whither dost thou roam? 
Whence doth thy swift, ezhaustless current come? 
Pouring life and beauty out o'er the grassy plain, 
Spreading health and gladness o*er nature's wide do- 
main. 
Giving gentle kisses to the groves and leafy bowers. 
Freighted with perfume from shining beds of flowers, 
Scattering far the breath of pestilence away. 
Giving life and pleasure to triumph o*er decay. 

Breese of the prairies! how I bless thee now. 
While thy cooling influence plays around my brow! 



Full, free, and constant is thy mighty pow'r. 
In winter's dreary reign, or summer's sultry hour; 
Boundless scenes of beauty spread on ev'ry side, 
Constantly rejoicing in thy ezhaustless tide; 
Nature's balmy treasures all to thee are given, 
Gather'd from ton thousand spote beneath the circling 
heaven. 

Breeze of the prairies! could the bustling throng, 
Who daily pour the city's streete along. 
But feel one draught of thy enliv'ning breath, 
They'd own their present life were verging unto 

death. 
How many a cheek would glow with health more 

bright! 
How many an eye resume ite brilliaut light! 
How many a mind, to gloomy thoughte a prey. 
Revive at nature's touch, serenely gay! 

Breeze of the prairies! nndefiied and free. 

Thou art an emblem fit of liberty. 

Such may'st thou be, throughout all time to cmiio* 

On thy broad plains, my own green western home! 

Where late the free-born Indian press'd the sod. 

Owning no roaster but our common God, 

Be it ours to make the sentiment our own. 

And cry, We know no ki^ but Chd alonel 

While Mississippi pours his turbid tide. 

So long, fair laud! be this thy dearest pride; 

And truth impartial shall record thy name. 

If last, the brightest on the roil of fame! 
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The bell tolled far on the broad, blue sea. 

As the pennon stream'd out midway up the mast; 

And they gather'd around at ite solemn sound. 
To gaze on the dead, whose sorrows were past. 

O, the one who Ms where the &ir blue skies 
And the summer sun ne*er again shall cheer hjm« 

Had a heart as mild as a little child, 
That to his weeping friends shall long .endear him. 

For he that has died was a warrior tri'd, 
A faithful leader in the blood-stain'd tiirong. 

And his every thought with such love was fraught. 
That his words were sweet as an angel's song. 

A tomb and sweet flowers, if the lov'd were ours, 
Should rise where the dead is calmly sleeping; 

But his restings there are as bright and fair 
As though friends all night their watch were keep- 
ing. 

Ilie voice has grown still, the wmrrior is ehill. 
And the sportive waves speed on above him; 

But his swelling song still eofaoes along. 
In the hearte of those who fondly love him. 
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NOVEMBER, 1647. 

TH£ LIFE OP JESUS. 

*H/uMc i^JMfridwM jtatn^ dvJ^ ti dCy <rt.*-OKPHKUS. 

The title of this piece conyejt to my mind a mean- 
iog, which I have not seen expressed, so far as I now 
remember, by any writer; and, I confess, I sit down to 
the task of drawing it out, as well as I shall be able, 
with no ordinary pleasure. Amidst the noise and bustle 
of the world, surrounded by every Tarietj of its sin and 
wickedness, it is a source of the purest salis&ction to be 
able to find one character absolutely unsullied by its 
contact. If, also, the life of Jesus is the pattern after 
which we are to model our own conduct, it is the duty 
and interest of every individual to acquire a true con- 
ception of it in all iu features. Having written on 
many topics, some literary, some moral, and some re- 
ligious, each adapted to a different class of readers, I 
now take my pen with a pleasing consciousness, that my 
present subject will commend itself to all classes. 

And yet the life of Jesus, considered after the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the words, might not be so attrac- 
tive to every person \ for, without second thought, the 
reader would be led by them to expect a mere repeti- 
tion of the well-known incidents of his earthly resi- 
dence. But these facts of his history are not the life of 
Jesus. They are only the outward manifestations of 
that life. The life itself is an internal work, employing 
all his faculties, physical, mental, and spiritual. The 
visible acts performed by Jesus were only occasional, 
interrupted by successive periods of withdrawal from 
public observation. His life, however, was constant, 
continuous, and progressive. 

The theologian, in treating of the life of Jesus, feels 
bound to regard it in its divine and human aspects. 
The Christian philosopher, on the contrary, though 
embracing the same distinction, and aiming at a com- 
mon object, may follow another division of his subject 
Without ever losing sight of the acknowledged divinity 
of Jesus, he may contemplate his physical, mental, and 
spiritual life, without reference to theology, and show 
in what sense it is yet to be realized, in its threefold 
bearings, by the world around us. 

History, in its rich details of the life of Jesus, has 
uttered not a word in relation to his person. It would 
seem that a watchful Providence had guarded and kept 
this silence. Nor is it to be lamented, though many an 
artist, many a gay dreamer, many a man of speculative 
fancy, has lamented it. Bat these artists, these thought- 
less dreamers, these poetic speculators, are the very 
men, against whom was devised this caution. It was 
intended, that the life of Jesus, and not his person, 
should be our model. Had the historian given us, with 
descriptive detail, his form and featares, his image, 
drawn and colored by the pencil, or carved in trans- 
parent miu4>le, or pictured in words to the adoring 
ftmcy, would have become our idol. 

Enough, however, has been revealed, to give as a 
satisfactory conception of the physical life of Jesus. 
We have every reason to believe, that, as a man, he 
was a perfect being. With every single faculty and 
organ as it should be, there reigiMd between them a 
Vol. VII.. 



harmony of action of the utmost beauty and perfection. 
The temperaments, also, we must suppose, were in him 
most nicely balanced. The laws of life and health 
were implicidy regarded. His appetites and instincts, 
founded on the physical organization, though fully de- 
veloped, maintained a quiet submission to the superior 
powers of his nature. His senses, alive to the impres- 
sions for which they were respectively created, were 
pure and unperverted. Every function of his body, 
we are bound to believe, was in a perfectly healthy op- 
eration. Having never transgressed the laws of his 
physical existence, he must have possessed his natural 
strength and vigor. With these advantages of person, 
his general aspect, whose features have not been given 
us, must have been marked by the highest degree of 
dignified and manly beauty. The natural result, also, 
of such a combination of personal qualities, could have 
been nothing less than the most pure and unruffled 
pleasure. In a word, health, strength, beauty, and 
pleasure, the four great indices of a perfect animal or- 
ganization, as laid down by the almost unerring genius 
of Lord Bacon, were the natural endowments of the 
physical life of Jesus, who, though submitting to the 
weaknesses incident to our being, possessed the infirmi- 
ties of human nature only in its highest perfection, and 
exhibited in his person that full and harmonious devel- 
opment of every bodily function, which is now so uni- 
versally sought af^er, and almost as generally despaired 
of, as the first and leading object of a complete educa- 
tion. 

The mental life of every intellectual l>eing, though 
consisting entirely of the operations of the soul, is based 
directly on the structure and functions of the body. It 
is the life of the soul dependent on sensation. It is that 
activity of the faculties resulting from its habitual con- 
tact with a material organization. The senses, receiving 
numerous impressions from the world of matter, convey 
them instantly to the soul, which, thus set in motion, 
perceives, reflects, reasons, and resolves, living on the 
Influences given to it from without. 

Jesus, by taking upon himself our nature, lived and 
honored this kind of life. Possessing so faultless a 
physical organization, his mental life was most beautiful 
and perfect. His body, all harmonious in itself, was in 
perfect subordination to the soul, not only constituting 
for it a means of communication with the material world, 
but rendering to it the most faithful testimonies of exter- 
nal nature, and sending through each avenue incessant 
streams of joy. Within, all was order and delighL 
The inferior powers, which, in mankind at large, usurp 
superiority, and work such discord in the mind, in hiih 
were each subordinate to the faculty standing next above 
them in dignity and command. Sensation was the ser- 
vant of perception; perception was subject to reflec- 
tion ; reflection preceded and served the higher faculty 
of reason ; and reason itself submitted to the supreme 
authority of conscience, which, in Jesus only of all the 
race of man, was the perfect rescript of the eternal law 
of right. The heart, with all its affections, emotions, 
and desires, though feelingly alive to every surround- 
ing object, was completely balanced in ito activity, con- 
summately discriminative of moral qualities, eschewing 
what is evil, and instinctively pursuing the good, the 
beautiful, and the true. The will, also, the great exec- 
utive of the mind, fully and fairly informed by the sen- 
sitive, percipient, reflective, and rational feculties, sus- 
tained by a deep and abiding consciousness of right. 
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wanned to action by the love of doing good, constraioed 
by the heaTen-bom desire to work the death of tin, di- 
▼erted by no pawion, but impelled by every exalted 
motive, possessed a purity and an energy of resolve 
above the reach and almost beyond the conception of 
the truest and best of men. 

The third order or degree of life, that of the soal 
acting independent of the body, was superlatively illus- 
trioQS in the history of Jesus. He lived, while here in 
the flesh, a spiritual life, which, so far from seeking aid 
of our physical or even our intellectual faculties, re- 
quires a suspension of all sensual and worldly thought, 
soars above the fleeting phenomena of the material and 
mental world, and draws its support from a contempla- 
tive trust in those eternal truths, which neither sense 
nor science could reveal. Pained, almost continually, 
by the ignorance, the superstition, and the wickedness 
of men, in the very midst of his arduous and sublime 
work of removing these evils from the world, he vras 
accustomed to retire from the busy marts of his native 
land, and from the company of his nearest and almost 
his only friends, and spend long seasons in the silent 
enjoyment of the spiritual life. To his disciples, who, 
on a certain occasion, pressed him to take bread, he re- 
plied, that he had meat to eat which they knew not of; 
for, though they had been his daily companions, they 
had not then learned the nature of this most exalted 
activity and happiness of the soul. Few men fully un- 
derstand it now. Christianity, which u the science of 
the spiritual life, is studied in almost every light, but 
the one in which its true glory might be seen; and the 
Bible, the great interpreter of this life, by more than 
half the Christian world, has been banished from the 
sight of men, and by the remainder too generally low- 
ered, debased, and misapplied. 

But life, whatever be its degree or kind, must have 
its nourishment; and its real character may be always 
clearly illustrated by the nature of its support. The 
physical life, not only of Jesus, but of mankind in gen- 
eral, must be sustained by the products of the material 
universe. By this manner of existence, we stand con- 
nected, not only to the earth, but to all those heavenly 
bodies, which, by their heat, light, and gravitation, give 
to our planet its motions, its seasons, and its vegetative 
powers. Appetite, which, in Jesus, was the same as in 
other men, is the connecting link between the living 
body and this vast system of support 

The food of the mental life is knowledge, which, in 
an endless variety of forms, is impressed on every thing 
we hear, smell, taste, touch, or see. There is, in this 
way of speaking, a sort of intellectuality in matter, to 
which we have universal access through the medium 
of sense. 

The spiritual life, being above all dependence on the 
body, and consequently independent of that material 
fabric, by which the body is supported and the mind 
furnished, receives no succors from either appetite or 
sense, but draws lu aliment directly from the spiritual 
or ideal world. Devotion, or the exercise of the relig- 
ions sentiment, is the means which introduces the soul 
to this real though invisible theatre of life. The relig- 
ious sentiment is the bond itself which binds us to this 
supernal sphere. While we are engaged in deep spir- 
itual contemplation, in worship, or in prayer, the Spirit 
of the Highest, which rules supreme throughout this 
empyreal world, passing by appetite and sense* holds 
converse with the soul direct, impresses it with the 



forms of everiasting and universal truth, and feeds it 
with more than ambrosial delights. 

In each of these three modes of life, Jesus, the pat- 
tern of them all, enjoyed a depth and perfection of 
experience peculiar to himself. As a physical beix^, 
while partaking of the meaU and drinks of this world, 
with greater clearness than we can conceive, he referred 
them all to their final source. True, they were the pro- 
ducts of the visible universe, but the universe was the 
work of God. In his mental life, to whatever form of 
intelligence he turned his eye, he saw in it but the im- 
press of the eternal Mind. Laying off the influence of 
time and sense, and entering more emphatically into the 
spiritual state, he then enjoyed the unmixed and un- 
clouded splendor of celestial light Divine himself, 
every thing around him was divine; for every object 
that met him, in either of the three states of life, vras 
but a medium through which he looked to God. 

But the life of Jesus is the representative of our own. 
Our own is but the defaced and fallen image of himself. 
To restore our nature is only to return to him. Chr^^ 
tianity, as a system of operations, is the means of rewF 
stating us, so far as it can now be done, into the full 
vigor of this threefold life. Being universal in its na- 
ture, and unbounded in its aim, it proposes to raise the 
individual, the nations of the world, and the world 
itself, to this triple glory of the state of man. Charac- 
terized, as it ever is, by the utmost decision and enei^gy, 
it does not commence its work with the lowest of the 
three styles of life, and pass slowly and methodically 
upward to the last; but, seizing the strong-hold first, 
works immediate redemption in the more vital part, 
and trusts the full achievement of iu task to the lapse 
of time. 

The individual, then, is the first to be restored, and 
his restoration begins with his spiritual state. Before 
any thing can be adequately effected for a man, he must 
be born again. The soul, which is the centre of all 
life, must first of all be saved. The kingdom of God 
and his righteousness must first be sought; for philoso- 
phy itself, when properly informed, peremptorily af- 
firms, that the duease of humanity is incurable, until 
this g^at work is done. 

Next, the mind, deranged and distorted in the ma- 
jority of men, gradually yields to the regenerating 
power of the spiritual life. The same divine influence 
which saves the soul, will, in the end, if allowed to act, 
descend into the region of the intellectual faculties, and 
restore them to their natural and healthy state. A man 
never perceives so clearly, reflects so well, or reasons 
with such precision, as when his soul is saved from the 
power of sin, and his redeemed spirit is in the full en- 
joyment of its peculiar life. The proper order of the 
£Bu;ulties is then regained. Science is no longer lost in 
sense; to the reason lust is no longer law; and the pas- 
sions, calmed by a voice supreme, disturb no more the 
quiet of the mind. History, so far as I have read it, 
furnishes no example of a person, whose intellectual 
powers were perfectiy balanced and in all ways right, 
in whom there was not a decided manifestation of the 
life of faith. He who has traveled most largely through 
the classic world, and read attentively the immortal 
works of both Greece and Rome, has felt this fact at 
every step. Those very men, he finds, whose genius 
has scarcely been equaled by their fame, wanted the 
true poise of well-balanced minds, and, for the lack of 
this redeeming virtue, fell into the lowest superstitions 
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of their age; while, on the other hand, the remain- 
der of the Pagan world has hardly famiihed us a 
specimen of anj jsort of thinker or reasoner at all. 
Nothing is more certain, either of philosophy or of 
fact, than the nnqoalified necessity, to the attainment of 
a well-ordered intellectual course, of first securing the 
indwelling, transforming, and gliding influence of this 
highest style of life. 

When the spiritual and mental faculties are gained, 
it is not so difficult a task to give them the ascendency 
over the physical life; for, whatever were the habits of 
a man in his depraved and fitUen state, every evil prac- 
tice will be eschewed, so soon as his soul is purified 
and saved; and the discontinuance of bad conduct, at 
every stage of a man's career, is emphatically the first 
step to his restoration to the happiness, beauty, strength, 
and health of body, by lust or license lost. Experi- 
ence, also, has completely shown, that no agency 
known to man, if the power of the Christian religion is 
set aside, is adequate to redeem even the physical life 
of a fallen man. Habit, that iron-hearted despot, binds 
such shackles on us all, as human resolution can sel- 
dom, if ever, break; while some have made vice so 
much their custom, have so interwoven it into the very 
texture of their daily course, that they have scarcely a 
wish to lead a better life, nor the energy to undertake it 
if desired. Sinking into ruin by a slow but sure de- 
scent, they would universally fall into the lowest depths 
of misery and despair, were there no arm to save them 
stronger than their own. But, when the arm of power 
is revealed, and extends to the sinking victim of vice a 
hand, it raises not only his spiritual and mental (acui- 
ties to their proper state, but the poor, frail, bruised, 
and broken body to a degree of purity and bliss. Ev- 
ery Christian nation has now iu thousands, who, once 
the diseased and dying wretches of every form of sin, 
have become the patterns of the physical, no less than 
of the spiritual and mental, life. 

In this same way, my reader, nations, as well as indi- 
viduals, are yet to be redeemed. If you would civilise 
and save a nation, then, first of all, Christianity must be 
preached, and the spiritual life must be held up to view. 
Nothing most be allowed to precede this work. Until 
this is done, every effort will be made in vain. The 
arts of industry, the attempts of government, and the 
science of the schools will fail, until Christianity, going 
before, opens them a way. Not one of the more en- 
lightened empires of antiquity, from Babylon to Rome, 
could spread its peculiar civilization over the nations 
conquered by its arms; and modern history has most 
distinctly shown, that, without the Bible, without Chris- 
tianity, without the cardinal elements of its faith, there 
is no agency on earth equal to the task of civilizing the 
smallest barbaric people in the world. Both France 
and England, as well as several other nations, have 
given to mankind their experience and convictions on 
this point; while the policy of every Roman pontiff, 
from Innocent the Third to the Pins of our day, has 
demonstrated, by his success, that Christianity, even 
when depraved, is stronger than any other weapon 
wielded In the cause of civilization and of man. 

When the soul of a nation, if I may so say, is saved, 
or fairly on the road to a high spiritual life, the intel- 
lectual character may then be successfully undertaken 
and built up. Prior to this, however, it is impossible to 
do it with success. The philosophy of a people must be 
defective, where they are wrong in faith ; and education. 



the unerring index of the intellectual life, is always 
directiy based on the philosophical opinions of those 
whom it represents. These are facts which every gen- 
uine philosopher understands. Without true religion, 
therefore, it is vain for any country to strive after ah 
intellectual character in any sense perfect or complete. 
Could a nation of materialists, for example, who would 
deny the existence of every thing but matter, and con- 
sequendy repudiate the belief of an immaterial part, 
undertake to foster and build up the intellectual or men- 
tal life? It would be a contradiction to the first princi- 
ples of their faith. Would a nation of pantheists, who 
regard man only as a part of the universal divinity, in 
whom God is gradually developing himself from one 
day and generation to another, give themselves any far- 
ther trouble, than passively to submit to the divine agent 
operating from witiiin? Men seldom make efforts with 
no end in view. Let their philosophy, however, con- 
vince them, that they are endowed with an intellectual 
nature, mainly depending on itself for cultivation, and 
they will naturally take some pains to educate and im- 
prove it. Should their religion, also, be true enough to 
inform them respecting the proper order of the mental 
faculties, and the necessity of producing a certain har- 
mony in their action, their efforts will then be philo- 
sophical, and be crowned at last with the triumph of 
success. A nation, therefore, with true religion— «nd 
none is true but the religion of the cross—possesses the 
only certain foundation for the superstructure of a per- 
fect mental life. 

But the physical character of a people is equally de- 
pendent on their faith. If the health and strength of 
an individual, together with the symmetry and happi- 
ness of his bodily organization, are made or marred by 
his personal habits, a religion enjoining the utmost 
purity of life can be nothing less than the highest ben- 
efactor to the animal part of man. Individuals diseased 
by vice, with bodies emaciated or bloated by excess, 
are not prevented from mixing their corrupt blood with 
that of the more temperate and healthy of mankind. 
Their infirmities, the fruit of their bad morals, in this 
way mingle with the common mass. Those, indeed, 
who keep themselves pure and strong, behold their off- 
spring, in their matrimonial alliances, reaping the har- 
vest of other men's sins. In this manner, in spite of the 
exertions and virtues of the few, man's blood becomes 
corrupt, and gradually degenerates in proportion to the 
number of the vicious and the vile. Thus far in the 
history of mankind, the mixing of the races has pre- 
served the human fiimily from rapid and irretrievable 
decay. But this practice has nearly spent its force. 
They are now almost completely mixed; and we have 
much less, hereafter, to anticipate from this source. 
But virtue, the natural product of religion, is an eter- 
nal power. The more it is employed, in this great 
work of purifying the race, the greater will be its force. 
Multiplying its conquests continually, and receiving new 
accessions from day to day, like a noble river swelling 
in its course, it will gradually augment its volume as it 
flows along. A lively &ncy, perceiving the parentage 
of virtue, might pronounce Christianity the very goddess 
of the stream. 

But the threefold life of Jesus, so necessai^ to indi- 
viduals and to nations, is no less applicable to the gen- 
eral brotherhood of men. We are bom of one blood, 
and possess a common nature; and the religion adapted 
to one person, or to one nation, will meet the demands 
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aqaally of all. There are relatioDS, also, between the 
•everal countries of the globe, which coniiitate the basis 
of a threefold life of the world, in nearly all respects 
similar to that already twice illnstrated and applied. 
Howerer we may be severed by rivers, and seas, and 
mountain ranges, as a great family of nations we are one 
and inseparable. In this sense, and not as a certain 
philosopher has thought, the world has a soul, a mind, 
and, I may add, a body too; and the life of each has its 
peculiar province, from which it derives ito necessary 
support. Nations, in this great individuality of the race, 
are the same as individuals in a nation. If, therefore, 
the world is to be regenerated on this universal scale, 
the work of reform is to be strictly national. In this 
enterprise all countries have a common interest One 
people, like one person, may attain to a high spiritual, 
or mental, or physical perfection; but it cannot sever 
itself from the contact of other people. That very re- 
ligion, also, which embraces the internal and inferior 
destinies of single states, and goes down to the condi- 
tion of the humblest individual on the globe, is great 
enough to grasp the grand International principles by 
which the world is governed as a whole. 

The physical life of the world, supported by commerce, 
whatever presidents and princes may think of it, comes 
directly under the jurisdiction of Christianity; for the 
golden rule, ** Do unto others as ye would that others 
should do unto you," will yet be found to be the funda- 
mental maxim of the laws of trade. The world's men- 
tal life, sustained by the liberty of thought, will reach 
its utmost vigor only when the Bible shall have spread 
over all the earth Uie doctrine of the absolute equality, 
in the sight of God, of eveiy individual of the race. 
The spiritual life of humanity, founded on the relations 
of the human family to Him who created and redeemed 
us all, now almost without a being, will have fairly be- 
g^n its glorious career, when the inhabitants of all 
lands shall learn, what only Christianity has taught, 
that men are not their own, but the property of the 
one eternal God, and were created to serve him, now 
and for ever, in spirit and in truth. 

In this way, my reader, the threefold life of Jesus is 
to become, so ftir as our fallen nature will admit, the 
triple life of man. Not only individuals, but nations, 
and the world at lai^, may find the pattern of their 
physical, mental, and spiritual life in him. It is funda- 
mentally wrong to suppose, that Jesus, who came to 
take away the sin of the world, deals with individuals 
only, and has no concern in the principles by which 
states, and the destinies of humanity itself, are swayed. 
The longer I live, and the more I dwell on this stand- 
ing theme, the higher are my conceptions of the Chris- 
tian plan, and the less are my expectations of every 
human project of reform. I am strongly inclined to 
think, that, in the religion of the Bible, in the life of 
Jetns, we might find every reform of which the worid 
has need. The only society, or association, it seems to 
me, capable of accomplishing any lasting good, in bring- 
ing back humanity to its lost estate, is that ordained by 
Jesus himself to propagate those universal and eternal 
principles, which formed the groundwork of his own 
glorious life. I shall be willing, therefore, whenever 
the age fets ready for such a step, to bid a final ftre- 
well to every voluntary association of reform entered 
into by mankind, and trust to the Church of Jesui, 
guarded and guided by the living God, for the ultimate 
and perfect redemption of the world. 



Nor have I less confidence in the life of Jesus for the 
progress of the human race. It is certainly to make a 
progress. It has a glorious destiny to achieve. Bat 
that which sets it right can keep it so; nor have we any 
chance to be bewildered by a guide, who, traveling on 
the very road we take, himself always keeps the lead, 
and never goea astray. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, my reader, that the 
early disciples of Jeans, so soon as they learned the 
true character of his life, should, with singular enthu- 
siasm, abandon every other leader, and follow the foot^ 
steps of their persecuted Lord. They saw in him what 
their age did not behold. They saw in him the embod- 
iment of all those universal principles, which, when 
fully developed and adopted by all men, would consti- 
tute the salvation, the progress, in a word, the complete 
civilization of mankind. 

But I must close this sketch. It is my profoundest 
wish, that my reader, by frequent and patient contem- 
plation, may be able to see more and more of excel- 
lency, of import, and of regenerating power, in the 
threefold life which Jesus lived. For myself^ I am 
willing to look to no inferior leader, to follow a no less 
pure example, and to utter no other name. Here is my 
hand, reader. Join me in the promise if you will. 

CONQUBRINO DUB'S 6ELF. 

Some people have a sad way of making themselves 
miserable. Every little circumstance, not in itself ex- 
actly adapted to their foolish and preconceived views, 
has a tendency invariably to destroy their balance of 
mind. Hence, they are constantly giving way to anger, 
and constantly making themselves like one whom Solo- 
mon, in one little monosyllable, denominates a fool. 
Such individuals, were they disposed, might learn a 
profitable lesson from an old king of Syria, whose name 
was Antigonus, and who repeatedly heard some of his 
soldiers raviling him behind his tent. This he endured 
with commendable forbearance for some time, not caring 
particularly to exercise his power in punishing their in- 
sults and contumely. At length, however, they became 
unusually boisterous in their insolence; and the king, 
without any trepidation of voice, drew aside the curtain 
of his tent, and observed, ** Gentlemen, please remove 
to a greater distance, for your king hears you." 

Hera we have a good demonstration of the truth, that 
he that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. Thera 
is a truth in the Bible which all time and experience con- 
firm, and which man may never hope to invalidate. It is 
folly, then, to act in opposition to ita teachings, and hope 
to be happy. Remember this. Remember, too, that he 
who is slow to wrath is of great understanding; while 
he who is of a hasty spirit exalteth folly. Guard your 
lips; keep your heart, and learn that he is greatest who 
is least disposed to indulge an angiy temper. 

TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 

Let youth bewara of the first &Ise step. The begin« 
ning of a matter may appear trivial, but ita end may be 
ruinous. When once a concealment or deceit has been 
practiced, in matten where all should be plain and open 
as the day, reputation and character ara gone, and gone 
for ever. Thera is then no retrieving the matter. On 
the other hand, whera an individual is known for his 
strict adherance to veracity, his success in life is certain. 
He will meet with none of those difficulties which ara 
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cooftantlj vexing^ and obttractiiig the coune of one ad- 
dicted to falsehood. Petrarch, the Italian poet, is an 
iUustrious example. He maintained the most rigid ob- 
senrance of troth through all his life. A qoarrel once 
took place in the household where he lired, which be- 
came so Tiolent as to cause reconrse to arms to quell tt. 
The governor of the house wished to know the cause 
of the affair, and for this purpose assembled all his peo- 
ple, and compelled them, by a most solemn oath, to de- 
clare the truth. All submitted to the determination 
without exception. Petrarch adranced in turn to take 
the oath, when the governor closed the book, and said, 
"As to you, Petrarch, jour word is sufficient.*' Imi- 
tate the example of the great Italian. Abhor and for^ 
sake lying. Let candor be your watchword, and truth 
the guiding star of your existence. 

KNOWLEDGE AND HAPPINESS. 

That an individual, destitute of intellectual culture, 
may possess a certain degree of happiness, must be ad- 
mitted by all. The peasant in bis cottage is happy. 
The Indian in his native wilds is happy. The islander 
In the far-off sea is happy. But the happiness of these 
individuals is of the lowest character and the most lim- 
ited extent Education opens new scenes of pleasure 
to its possessor. It furnishes objects upon which reason 
can employ itself, unfolds views where contemplation 
may love to muse and dwell, and presents fields through 
which imagination, on its airy wing, may ever rove. 

The sources of intellectual pleasure are always with 
us. Their streams, once flowing, are flowing for ever. 
Let life be what it may to ns; let friends, and wealth, 
and power depart, still knowledge continues with us, to 
cheer and gladden our heart. Would you, then, in- 
crease your happiness, and add to the number and char- 
acter of your pleasures, increase your intellectual ca- 
pacities. Cultivate your mind. Extend the sphere of 
your knowledge. Drink deep at the Pierian spring, 
and let no opportunity pass, by which you can add to 
the treasures of your intellect and heart. 

CONTENTMENT. 

The great secret of happiness is a contented mind. 
No matter where in the wide world you may be, if pos- 
sessed of a cheerful spirit, you cannot fail to have hap- 
piness. To the unrepining heart all things are fitir. To 
the peevish heart every thing is unlovely. Beware, 
then, of indulging a fretful spirit Take the world as 
you find it, and live in your sphere as Heaven would 
have you. If dwelling in the city or the village, learn 
to be satisfied. On every hand you will behold enough 
to delight and to improve. If dwelling in the country, 
be satisfied and be happy. You have here enough, too, 
for all your wants and wishes. 

*^ The fountain's fall, the river's flow; 

The woody valleys, warm and low; 

The windy summit, wild and high. 

Roughly rushing on the sky; 

The pleasant seat, the ruined tower. 

The naked rock, the shady bower, 

The waving woods, the fieUs and farm. 

All wish to give to tbee a charm." 

GRIEF AND GLADNESS. 

Life is not all sunshine. Clouds and storms are con- 
tinaally arising, and none need hope to perform the 
journey of life without meeting them in hit pathway. 



Vain is the thought that man shall live and enjoy life 
without sorrow. 

**0ee where rosy pleasure leads, 
flee a kindred grief pursue. 
Behind the steps that mis'ry treads. 

Approaching comfort's view. 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Cbastis'd by sable tints of woe, 
And blended form, with artfUl strife, 
The strength and harmony of life.** 
We all have our trials here, and it is well we should 
have them. A smooth sea never made a skillful mar- 
iner. Fair skies and perpetual sunlight will not pre- 
pare any one for the sterner duties of life. Let the 
reader who is bowed down and afflicted, think of this, 
and never for one moment yield to a desponding spirit. 
Morning follows night Bitter is often changed to 
sweet Sorrow gives place to joy ; and he who holds 
on, through life, **the even tenor" of his way, will find 
all things working together for his good. 

THE PBOGRE8S OP THE CnRI3TIAN. 

"The path of the just shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day." This is one of the finest illustrations 
of the progress of the Christian ever penned by man in 
any age or time. You have watched the slow approach 
of dawn. You have seen, at first, in the gray east, the 
dim and distant glimmering of light struggling to rise 
above the horizon. Then followed a light clearer and 
stronger, illuming mountain height and ocean isle; and 
at last the sun himself, in full majesty, arose and bathed 
the world with his myriad beams. You have witnessed 
all, and in the ecstasy of your soul have acknowledged 
the grandeur of the scene, and felt your own insignifi- 
cance and littleness. 

It is thus with the Christian character. At first it is 
scarcely perceived— dimmed and clouded by the mists 
of infirmity and sin. It shines faintly and feebly on the 
world, and g^ves but little sign of its ever arising and 
dispelling the darkness around; but gradually it peers 
above the barrier that obscured its brightness, bursts 
every surrounding cloud, and, having reached its high- 
est heaven, and passed into another sphere, ** it shines 
as the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars for 
ever." 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Dr. JoHlVSON had two dialects; one was pure En- 
glish, the other Johnsonese. His letters from the Heb- 
rides to his hostess, Mrs. Thrale, are a specimen of the 
former; his Journey to the Hebrides is a specimen of 
the latter. "When we were taken up stairs," be ob- 
serves, in one of his letters, ** a dirty fellow bounced 
out of the bed on which one of us was to lie." The 
same event is thus stated in his Journey: "Out of one 
of the beds on which we were to repose, started up, 
at our entrance, a man as black as a Cyclops from the 
forge." 

PUNOTUALITT. 

" I GIVE it," said die late Dr. Fisk, " as my deliberate 
and solemn conviction, that the individual who is habit- 
ually tardy in meeting an appointment, will never be 
respected or successful in life." There is some sever- 
ity ih the remark; but we endorse it as a truth sustained 
and corroborated by all the observation which, in our 
short life, we have been able to make, and which the 
experieaee of none can possibly invalidate. 
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Pictorial History op Eholand. JVb. XXVIL 
Harper 8f Brothers: JV«t» York. — ^This work is rapidly 
passtog through the preM. It is really a standard pro- 
duction, and increases in interest as it comes nearer to 
our own times. It has already obtained a popularity in 
this country, and will probably acquire more. Sworm- 
Btedt & Mitchell. 

Louis the Fourteenth, and the Court of France 
in the Sixteenth Century. By MitM Pardoe, lUut- 
trated and EmbellisJud. Harper 8f Brothers: Jfew 
York. — ^The age of Louis the Fourteenth was the Au- 
gustan age of France. It gave birth to her ablest gen- 
erals, her profoundest statesmen, her wisest sages, and 
her greatest men. It was the age in which history, phi- 
losophy, poetry, and all the arts, acquired in France 
their highest life. French civilization, beginning in the 
eighth century, culminated in the sixteenth, and has 
ever since continued to decline. We have not read this 
work of Miss Pardoe; but her subject, certainly, is an 
attractive one, and will invite many readers to her 
pages. Sold by Swormstedt & Mitchell. 
• The Western Lancet, and Medical Library, 
Edited by L. M, Latoson, JIf. Z>. — ^This is an able 
work, and should be extensively patronized by the pro- 
fession for which it is designed. We esteem it more 
highly than any other of its class, which makes its ap- 
pearance at our desk. It will hereafter be published in 
Cincinnati, its editor having resigned his situation at 
Transylvania, and accepted a professorship in the Med- 
ical College of this state. May success follow him 
wherever he may go ! 

The Mother's Assistant and Young Ladt*8 
Friend. fViUiam C. Broum^ Editor and Publisher, 
Boston. — This is a sterling work, and loses no good 
quality by ito age. It is now in its eleventh volume. 
Its editor is one of the most indefatigable of men. His 
personal qualificatioDS fit him eminently for such a work 
as he is monthly giving foith. The contributors, also, 
to his work, or at least some of them, write remarkably 
well. But we are sorry he cannot afford to keep all 
those able pens, who have written for him in other days. 
Some writers, possessing some fame, and getting good 
pay from the trashy but more popular periodicals of the 
day, began their career with my old friend Brown. 
They ought to remember him, as oAen, at least, as once 
a quarter, for the band of encouragement held out to 
them in their hour of need. 

Second Annual Report or the Mis8ionab.y 
SodETY OF the Methodist Episcopal Chu&ch 
South. Louisville. — We have read this docament, 
with here and there a skip, entirely through. It speaks 
well. It breathes a determined spirit. It promises 
much good. We hope the cause it advocates will per- 
form all it promises to do. 

Fifth Annual Catalogue of the Officers and 
Students of the Wesleyan Female College. 
Cindnnatu Ohio. 1847. — ^This is a noble institution, 
an honor to the city, to the state, and to the whole west 
It owes its present standing mainly to its efficient Board 
of Trustees, who seem to be determined that no instttn- 
tion shall excel it in any way at all. It has, also, a 
large and experienced Faculty, who devote a great deal 
of time and care to their important work. The Princi- 
pal, Rev. P. B. Wilber, has consecrated all his talents 
to it, and thinks of notbtog else. His lady, highly 



educated and accomplished, exerts a peculiar influence 
over the numerous pnpils under her daily charge. The 
other teachers, with whom we have no special acquaint- 
ance, are said to possess all the needful qnalificatiooa 
for their important work. There must be somewhere a 
powerful attractive influence in this school, or it would 
not be so constantly overrunning with patronage from 
year to year. The late agent. Rev. William Toung, 
has served the institution faithfully, and exerted his fine 
talents with unexpected success. Long may this female 
college live to bless the daughters of our fair and happy 
land! 

LiTTELL's Living Age continues to reach us regu- 
larly ; and it is certainly the best thing of its class ex- 
tant. It gathers its gems from every quarter, and scat- 
ters them with a liberal hand. Its only defect is the 
want of space. It is impossible, in so few pages, to fill 
up the grand idea of such a work. Short articles are 
not always best As a general thing, we have found, in 
our own acquaintance with the best periodicals of this 
country, and of Europe, too, that tlie lengthy pieces 
generally excel. A great subject cannot be dispatched 
in a single breath; and, in this age, nothing but a great 
subject can be rendered Interesting to the better class of 
minds. But the Living Age does well, and even better 
than any othfer publication of Its kind. 

Catalogue of the Corporation, Faculty, and 
Students, of the Ohio Conference High School, 
at Springfield^ Ohio. 1846-7. — This is a good seminary 
of learning, ably conducted by Rev. S. Howard, a gen- 
tleman of fine classical and general attainments, and 
possessed of a noble spirit He is assisted by Professor 
£. Dial, who, as we know by personal acquaintance, 
possesses a well-trained mind, a liberal education, fine 
manners, and a resolution, as a scholar, not to be over- 
come. Under such management, the seminary must 
succeed. 

The Knickerbocker, for September, is on our ta- 
ble. It is to us interesting chiefly for containing an ar- 
ticle by Professor Lewis, styled Classical Criticisms, a 
most pungent reply of that gentleman to an attack made 
on him in a former number of the Knickerbocker, writ- 
ten, as Professor Lewis thinks, by Charles AstorBristed. 
We would advise our classical friends to get the num- 
ber, and read this article. It is a biter. 

VAN Court's Counterfeit Detector visits us reg- 
ularly, and is we think one of the very best and safest de- 
tectors in the country. A financier of our acquaintance, 
a man learned in the literature of banks, affirms that it 
never (ails. If that be so, every body ought to have it. 
Philadelphia, J. Van Court 

GUNDRT AND BaCON'S COMMERCIAL INSTTTUTK, 
CincinnaHt Ohio. 1847. — We have received the an- 
nual Catalogue of this flourishing institution, which is 
generally regarded one of the best of its kind in the 
United States. Not long since we had the pleasure of 
visiting it in person, and looking in upon the large con- 
course of students hard at work in preparation for a 
business life. The instruction, in this institution, is very 
comprehensive, so far as the home business is concerned ; 
and a suggestion, which we recentiy had the temeri^ to 
make to Mr. Gundry, of introducing the study of the 
languages and commercial afifairs of foreign nations, was 
received with commendation. It is enough to say, that 
we think this institution, so far as the west is concerned, 
without a rival. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

The November number of the Repoaitorj, good 
readers, we now ioppose to have been tafelj deposited 
in your hands. The mails sometimes fail as, and they 
may occasionally disappoint yon. The Repository is 
always punctually mailed to eveiry subscriber at the 
proper time; and we have not heard of a single failure 
for the present year. Every thing seems to go on 
smoothly in its appointed course. 

The contributions for thu number furnish a very g^at 
variety of matter. The manner, also, happens to be as 
various as the matter. We make it a point, in every 
number, to give variety, and such a variety as will har- 
monise with itself. We intend, so far as possible, that 
every number shall have specimens of literairy, relig- 
ions, scientific, philosophical, and miscellaneous topics, 
so interspersed as to divert while they improve the 
mind. 

One more issue will complete the present volume. 
Perhaps it is time to say something of the next We 
are not prepared, however, to say much at present. 
We will throw out the single hint, that, so far as lies 
in us, the next volume shall far excel the present. We 
commenced this work as an apprentice. The past has 
been a schoolmaster. We think we now see pre- 
cisely what such a periodical should be, and, by the 
help of our able contributors, we intend to make it de- 
cidedly better than it has been. We know it can be, 
and so it shall be, done. The embellishments which, 
by great pains, we have just procured for the coming 
year, are really far superior to those used in the pre- 
ceding volumes of this work. Much time, and pains, 
and money have been expended in procuring these 
splendid prints; but they will richly repay our patrons 
for all the efforts and sacrifices they have cost A large 
Increase, of course, to our subscription list is expected 
in order to make up for this large outlay of expense. 
Now, then, if our readers wish to see our efforts patron- 
ised, and the trashy and corrupt publications of the day 
superceded, let thtm do their best in recommending^ the 
Repoeitory to their Jriendt. And if they wish to have, 
after taking the Repository so long, if we are not mis- 
taken, the best volwne ever issued qf the work^ let them 
continue their own subscriptions another year; for, we 
repeat, we have made such an acquisition of plates, 
embellishments, and contributors, that but little will be 
left to our own literary exertions to make it decidedly 
excel. But those who subscribe shall see. 

The article, in this number, by Mr. Disosway, on the 
character of Wilbur Fisk, will be read with great inter- 
est Another, on the same subject, by Professor Larra- 
bee, we had laid over for the next month; but, after- 
ward, thinking that the reader might prefer to have 
both articles together, we concluded to present them 
both, though we had given to the printer Professor L.'s 
usual Miscellania for the month. As he haa not ap- 
peared in the Repository for several numbers, our read- 
ers may not be unwilling to find more than his regular 
share in this. We have done this the more willingly, 
because no contributor can complain, as we have actu- 
ally just put the last scrap of prose contribution into the 
printer's hands. 

Speaking of communications reminds us of an idea 
conceived a long time ago. For our next volume we 
wish to enlist our old itinerants, the veterans still lin- 
gering on the shores of time, to give us reminiscences 
of their eariy days. Some of them, it Is true, may think 



that their great age would partially if not wholly dia- 
qoalify them for the task; but we will take the liberty 
to suggest, that most of them have grandsons or grand- 
daughters, and all of them have young and well-edu- 
cated friends, whose nimble fingers would run over a 
page with no ordinary delight, if employed to copy any 
of those touching scenes, or wonderful escapes, or glo- 
rious successes, which they have so often heard from 
the lips of trembling age. Fathers, permit us to call 
upon you, through these columns, for these your recol- 
lections, which, if you do not see them written down, 
will soon be buried in your graves. If you do not yet 
see precisely what we want, we can explain ourself in 
a single line: give us just those incidents, stories, anec- 
dotes, and scenes, which you like to tell of your early 
days. Your children, and your grandchildren, and the 
rising young, would be delighted to read, each month, 
some thrilling thing of this nature from your pens. We 
trust our call will not be in vain. 

Some of our younger men, in their frequent com- 
munications, have desired to know precisely what sort 
of communications please us best It would be very 
hard to tell. Such is the variety of interesting topics, 
that a good subject, well written out, can hardly come 
amiss. The Repository is now read as much by gentie- 
men as by ladies, and it is the only strictly literary pub- 
lication of the Church. All literary subjects, which 
have a practical bearing and a good moral, will be wel- 
come at any time. We wish, also, a good supply of 
religious articles, composed in an elevated tone, not in 
the style of sermons, but essays like those of Addison 
and Johnson. In a word, those topics on which the 
mind dwells oftenest, and with the most satisfaction, 
are, in general, those on which any one can write best 
They will always prove the most successful in the 
reading world. When a person is obliged to hunt 
round for a subject, and, when he finds one, takes no 
delight in it it is pretty certain he will not write attrac- 
tively, whatever pains he takes. The best way, then, 
for a young writer, is always to have some writing topic 
on his hands. Let him read, and think, and talk about 
it with his Aiends. When he begins to feel ripe on it 
and geta warm whenever it comes into his mind, he is 
then prepared to write, and he should then take up his 
pen. The act of writing will farther clear up and per- 
fect the theme. 

We trust our poets will not be idle for the coming 
year. They have given us many fine pieces for the 
present volume. May they be even more bountiful for 
the year to come ! 

Although we anticipate a large addition of new con- 
tributors for the coming year, including several of the 
best writers of the day, we here invite all our old 
friends to continue sending us by every post. By 
making the communications shorter, and consequentiy 
more spirited and pithy, we hope to condense a larger 
amount of matter Into the same compass, and thus to 
give room for a larger list of articles each month. No 
one, therefore, who has written for us heretofore, need 
think of ceasing to write because we promise a large 
addition of new names. 

Now, then, we leave our many friends for another 
month, hoping they will use their best influence faith- 
fully for the increase of our subscription list by recom- 
mending the Repository, so far as they can conscien- 
tiously do it to their personal friends. We trust our 
agents, also, will be wide awake. 
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Art marked thee for her own» and strung thy soul 

With nicest sensibilities. She taught 

Thy captive feet to stray in pleasure's balls. 

And thread the mates of the merry dance; 

Put to thy lips the quivering clarion reed, 

And with its shrillness blent celestial melody. 

From her you snatched the witching violin. 

And poured your soul upon the wailing strings 

In streamy notes, which passion waked or soothed, 

Transfusing other fancies with the strains. 

That floated wild and dreamy in thine own. 

And thy young life was happy, whiled in dreams — 

Elysian dreams, in terpsichorean bowers. 

Where rhythm and song diffused their soft delights. 

And Hanuooy her tempting sweets displayed. 

Religion came, and truth, with mien severe. 

And turned the glittering tinselry of art 

To base alloy~dissolved her fairy charms, 

And duty showed, and hig^ resolve inspired. 

A world in rains rose upon thy view. 

The bloody cross, and H£ that midway hung 

Between the sword of justice and its victim. 

And at Bis feet you bowed a penitent, 

And, with his love and great commission armed, 

Rushed forth, the purchase of his death to save. 
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THE GREAT FOUNTAIN. 

(BBS xaaftAvato.) 

In the engraving for December, the reader has a 
scene of rare beauty. It is the famous Fountain 
near Cassel, in the north of Germany. 

The city of Cassel lies on the river Fulda, and has 
about twenty- five thousand inhabitants. It is noted 
as the residence of the elector of Hesse Cassel, and 
for its numerous public buildings, libraries, and col- 
lections of works of art. The gallery of paintings, 
in particular, is spoken of by travelers as containing 
several master- pieces. During the brief reign of 
Jerome Bonaparte, who was king of Westphalia, the 
city was ornamented and much improved. 

But Cassel is no great place, after all; nor has it 
any interest to me, except for its associations with 
our Revolutionary war. The reader wilt remember, 
that, during our great struggle for liberty, the in- 
human King of England subsidized the elector of 
Hesse; and, from that hour, the name of H$§8iana 
became a terror to the land. Not knowing our lan- 
guage, and fighting only for pay, they neither knew 
when to give quarter, nor felt the slightest stirrings 
of compassion amidst the most awful brutalities of 
the field. The British monarch well knew, that his 
own subjects, meeting their brothers and kinsmen 
fighting in defense of their families and homes, 
might occasionally be smitten with compunctions 
not likely to add any vigor or ferocity to their arms. 
These Hessians, therefore, barbarians to our lan- 
guage and blood, in their wholesale slaughters, could 
best support the rage and revenge of the rabid 
George; and their prince, the elector, tithing their 
soldier's pay, could retire to his castle near this 
splendid spring, and bask in sloth and sunshine, 
without a scruple to disturb his repose. 

But for this the Fountain is not at fault. Its wa- 
ters are pure and clean. The blood of our country- 
men stains not the stream. Nor is yon lofty castle, 
on the distant heights, with its lovely cascade on 
either side, to be charged with crael deeds. If the 
earth were to answer for the crimes of man, there is 
not a brook, nor a clod, nor a fragment of a rock, 
nor a sand on the shore of the sea, which would not 
be overwhelmed with guilt 
Vol. VII —45 



Nor is it certain, that the elector himself, while 
enjoying, in this retreat, the Fountain and the breeze, 
was at all troubled by a conscience ill at ease. He had 
done nothing new or strange. It was the practice 
of all Europe to fight battles with mercenary troops; 
and, at that time, war was not only a science, but a 
trade. With a mind at rest, and with his pockets 
full of British gold, he could retire often from the 
cares of state, and bury himself in the pleasures of 
this gorgeous retreat. In the morning, he could take 
his lady and his staflT, and walk down to the small 
tower at the foot of that little knob, and then ram- 
ble across the current to the farther bank, giving his 
children full play at his sides, and his maids of honor 
a chance to gabble with the geese so gayly floating 
on the bosom of the stream. In the afternoon, when 
the sun began to decline, he could assemble all his 
household on the other bank, uuder the tall trees' 
shade, and eat dainties from rude tables laid in the 
old rural style, and toast his northern favorites on 
the wines of the south, and talk PboBbus himself to 
sleep in detailing the business and battles of the 
world. But at night, my friend, when the sbaip 
wind began to blow, and the white frost to creep, 
and the fagots to crackle on the royal hearth, then 
that oid castle, high up above all eyes and ears, was 
the place for routs and revelry, such as modern 
times but seldom see. There were then music and 
merriment in those baronial halls. There the light 
foot, in its light slipper, winged and wild, tripped in 
the mazy dance, exhibiting the *' poetry of motion *' 
in its highest flights. The loud laugh, and the 
piquant joke, and the ringing cheer, kept that old 
pile drowned in a tumultuous joy, till the latest 
watch of night, or the russet break of dawn. 

But, now, they sleep — ^they sleep, no more to 
wake, till another morning come. But the castle, 
and the tower, and the cascades, and the bluff hills 
steepled with tall trees, are yet there. There, too, 
is the glorious Fountain, spouting iu shaft of crys- 
tal water far np above tree, and tower, and hill. 
Let it spoot on, gentle reader. I have other scenes 
to show yon. My contributors have done their 
duty. Their thoughts, their style, their pwtures of 
faith and fancy, invite you. Come away. 
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"Our moral life, oiir influence is not gone. 
When the material bonds around ub break; 
In other minds our spirit still liTes on; 

Though dead, we speak.** 

Again we invite our young friends to listen to 
words once eloquent in living tones, and still the 
abiding echo of sentiments and feelings once warmly 
uttered. The motto of our article contains a glorious 
truth; and, as we ponder awhile the character of 
Mbs. Sarah L. Smith, late missionary to Palestine, 
we may imbibe much of her spirit, imitate much of 
her example, and, by exerting much of her influ- 
ence, may, in our turn, have for our epitaph that 
which will rob Death even of his earthly power: 
" In other minds our spirit still lives on. 
Though dead, tee speak." 

In reviewing the life of Mrs. Shuck, missionary 
to China, who loft her native land at the early age 
of eighteen, to accompany the husband, to whom she 
was united, to a foreign shore, and whom after years 
proved to be a devoted, pious missionary, we haz- 
arded a remark, which, perhaps, requires a little ex- 
planation. It was, that we did not deem the mani- 
festation which she was enabled to give, the highest 
form of missionary principle. 

We have the most exalted opinion of the strength 
of woman's affection. Its depth none but the God 
who created it can fathom. Within the extent of 
life it hath no boundaries. Death only — her own, or 
that of the objects to whom she is dinging^— can cre- 
ate a barrier to that active, self-sacnficing afibction, 
which leads her "to do or dare" all that the wishes 
or the necessities of the object of her love demands. 

The history of almost all countries abounds with 
HlustratioDs of this fact. The exceptions exist only 
where man in bis cruelty has so crushed her beneath 
the level of the beasts that perish, that intellect is 
totally darkened, and the native spring of warm af- 
fections sealed by the iron hand of utter despotism. 
Even where infanticide prevails, we mark the prin- 
ciple in perverted action. When a missionary rea- 
soned with a heathen mother upon the cruelty which 
bad just consigned a female infant to the tomb, 
"Shonld I spare her to suffer all that I have suf- 
fered?" was the bitter reply of her desolated heart. 
In Christian lands, where woman is free to feel and 
aot, we see the principle beautifully developed. In 
the sonny calm of domestic quiet, when she is the 
centre of happiness and love— in the season of pro» 
tracted illness and agonizing bereavement, when the 
strong man is shaken, or is utterly bowed, then she 
who, in sunshine's hour, was but the vine clinging 
around the stately oak, becomes, amid the darkness 
and the storm, a shield to protect him from the 



fierceness of the tempest, or a prop to prevent his 
entire prostration to the earth. 

Clinging with all intensity to "her childhood's 
home, the home of riper years," loving father, moth- 
er, sister, brother, with an affection that seems not to 
adroit of increase, she still, at the bidding of anoth- 
er, turns from them all (it may be with many teon, 
but with cheerful resolution) to a far distant land, to 
meet trials, privations, and loneliness, to which she 
had previously been an entire stranger. Of this we 
have daily proof in our western emigrations, *and 
learn that woman's love, without the addition of 
Christian principle, can nerve her to do or suffer any 
thing for and with one who has secured it in its puri- 
ty and strength. 

Therefore, we argue that the fact of a woman 
leaving country and kindred, to accompany her hus- 
band to a foreign shore, proves nothing as to the ex- 
istence of a missionary principle; yea, though she 
be a Christian woman, it does not prove that " the 
love of Christ constraineth'* her. If, in the qui- 
etude of her paternal home, she has not been willing 
** to do good unto all men, as she had opportunity" — 
if she has not agonized, in feeling and in prayer, for 
the benighted heathen, and been constrained, at 
sometime, to offer herself up to God, to labor or 
suffer wherever he should appoint, whether at home 
or abroad, then the true missionary spirit does not 
exist, and a willingness to depart for a foreign land 
does not create it Sympathy with her husband, and 
the view of the dying heathen, may, under God's 
blessing, awaken it, and generally does; but we are 
writing for those who are not ya called to depart; 
and we are influenced by two considerations in thus 
defining our position. 

The first is, that the world feel all the force of this 
argument, and we may as well admit it; the other is, 
that the young are apt to dwell much more upon fu- 
ture position than upon present privileges. We doee 
our exordium with a quotation from Mn. Smith, era 
we enter into the analysis ^of her character. She 
says, when writing from Syria, ** You need not wait 
to get upon missionary ground before becoming an 
accepted missionary with God. Era I left my fath* 
er's house, I was convinced of the truth, and am 
now confirmed in it, that, within the walls of her 
own dwelling, a young female may cultivate and 
exhibit all the qualifications of a devoted missionary. 
As a daughter, sister, &c., she may be so humble, 
faithful, obliging, and self-denying—may acqnira 
such self-control, that, even should she die before 
entering upon a wider sphere, she would merit the 
commendation, 'She hath done what she could.' 
Therefore, be net impatient or uneasy whUe yon are 
providentially detained amid everyday duties within 
a narrow eirele, but whatever your hand findeth to 
do tiiere, do it, at the same time cherishing the deter- 
mination to assume greater reqionsibilities and mora 
self-denial whenever God shall give the opportunity." 
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Mifls Hiiiiliii((doa, afterward Mn. Smith* was (w* 
rejoice to write it) an American by birth-- a native 
of the city of Norwich* Connecticut— one of the 
brightest stars in that New England galaxy, whose 
splendor is unsurpassed in the moral firmament. 
She was by nature of buoyant temperament, and 
cheerful disposition — self-willed and passionate to a 
great degree, but with the counteracting power of 
warm and deep afiections. She possessed a superior 
mind, great soundness of judgment, and refinement 
of taste. She enjoyed the advantages of a good ed- 
ucation, and, through the mercy of God, experi- 
enced religion when about eighteen years of age. 
There is scarcely a point of Miss H.'s character on 
which we would not like to dwell; but the design of 
our article confines us almost exclusively to one 
view— the formation of her missionary character. 
Her first Christian efforts were made in the Sabbath 
school; for, although she had been a teacher previ- 
ous to her conversion, she, of course, turned to it 
again with new views and feelings. Here she seems 
to have labored faithfully through all her subsequent 
course. The next we mark is her efforts to influ- 
ence those who had previously been her most inti- 
mate friends. <*Two cannot walk together unless 
they be agreed.*' This she most fully realized at the 
outset of her Christian course; and as separation, to 
her affectionate nature, was agonizing to anticipate, 
she spared no arguments or entreaties to induce them 
to enter into the same blessed path. The next we 
notice is her fraternal feelings. These were most 
strongly marked, and most beautifully developed. 
Her only sister was older, and soon married; there- 
fore, 'that union was in a measure interrupted; and 
Miss H. seems to have turned, with concentrated in* 
terest and affection, to her brothers, two of whom 
were younger than herself. For them she wept, and 
prayed, and agonized — with them she pleaded, in per- 
sonal intercourse and epistolary correspondence, with 
an importunity that took no denial. Her letters are 
beautiful specimens of intense anxiety, warm affec- 
tion, and Christian faithfulness. And when, in an- 
swer to such faithful effort, her brothers, one after 
the other, were won to the cross of Christ, language 
seemed powerless to express her gratitude and joy. 
The depth of her feelings may be shown by an ex- 
tract from a letter, written to her youngest brother, 
when she had reason to fear he was somewhat de- 
clining in religions feeling. It was felt on the recep- 
tion of hki: ** My anguish of body and mind were 
unequaled by any thing I ever before endured — ^not 
even by the view which, in my early experience, I 
had of the opposition of my own heart; for then my 
ideas of God*s holiness and requirements were more 
limited than I trust they now are. Dear brother, I 
hope you may never be left to the depths of such 
sorrow, unless they be necessary for your humilia- 
tion. I groaned in my spirit, and could find no re- 
lief. After the most intense struggle, to no purpose. 



! I was convinced I should never become composed 
alone; and I requested mamma to come up stain 
and pray with me, which she did." Through the 
whole of his collegiate course she ceased not to 

i warn, to encourage, and to plead for him. She 
writes, *« Since I first began to pray for you, it has 
been my earnest petition, that you might be an 'em- 
bassador for Christ,' until you requested that I would 
not ask any thing definitely for you. The last time, 
however, I approached a throne of grace, previous 
to the arrival of your letter, I did once more, in sub- 
mission, supplicate that you might preach the Gos- 
pel. That letter received this answer: * Your good 
letter, my beloved brother, I may truly say, afforded 
me more pleasure than any previous one which I 
ever received from you or any other person. The 
expression in your last, " I have, with the assistance 
of God, determined to devote myself to the Gospel 
ministry," preceded as it was by earnest desires after 
holiness, was indeed like sweet music to my soul. 
You have been borne upon my feeble prayers with 
more energy and constancy than any other dear ones, 
from the peculiar temptations of your constitution and 
temperament,' " &c. Miss H.'s correspondence with 
this brother was rich in various other counsel, adapt- 
ed to his case, like those from which we have already 
quoted. Among the subjects were the following: 
The importance of decision of Christian character; 
activity and efficiency in the service of Christ; com- 
mitment of his way to God in faith; Christian Influ- 
ence upon others. That brotlier died ere he became 
a preacher of the Gospel. That sister nursed him 
through a protracted illness, and witnessed his tri- 
umphant exit to the land of rest. But, though her 
earthly hopes were blighted, how sweet were the re- 
membrances of the past! Those hours of mutual 
prayer, those seasons of sacred, intimate intercourse, 
those letters so replete with affection and counsel, 
how they came with sweet and soothing influence, 
calming tumultuous grief, and awakening deep 
thanksgiving, that she had been instrumental in 
leading that darling brother home to God, yea, up to 
the everlasting throne. Does the eye of one glance 
over these pages, whose young Christian heart has 
ofttimes mourned over a contracted field of action? 
Is that one a sister? Has she brothers, particularly 
younger brothers, whom she may influence and di- 
rect, for whom she may make home the sweetest 
spot on earth, and gently, yet surely, make an im- 
press on his molding character, of all that is pure in 
her own affection, lofty in her own intellect, or sanc- 
tified in her own ambition? If she has, let her not 
deem her field of usefulness contracted. Her own 
sphere may continue quiet and unobserved; but she 
may lite to see the brother whom she has swayed, 
go forth to sway the million. The intellect she has 
trained* (comparatively,) and the heart she has mold- 
ed to dmost woman's tenderness, may flash light 
into a myriad heathen minds, or, with sympathetic 
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power, pour eonBoIation into bleeding homan hearts. 
And tiwt brother, from his lofty eminence of inteU 
lect and position, may trace (amid all the added in* 
fluences of after years) the ocean fullness of thoaght 
and feeling, the steady stream of usefulness and in- 
fluence, back to the first unsealing of that sister's 
hand, when the youthful fount gushed free, and the 
feeble rivulet received impulse and direction. This 
all may be; for many a sister has supplied the lack 
of a mother's care, or, by her close proximity in age 
and taste, has done far more than even the mother 
could accomplish. There is no feeling on earth more 
akin to the pure joys of heaven, than that which 
glows in a fond sister's heart, as she views a young 
brother advance in knowledge, and consecrate his 
talents to the cross of Christ. There is no envy 
that ho has far outstripped her in the onward course 
of knowledge and of influence. She delights to 
clasp the hand and lean upon the arm whose tiny 
embrace, in childhood's hour, is still fresh in her re- 
membrance, and drink fresh inspiration from the lips 
she taught to lisp the sacred words of "our Father." 
Let our young friends, then, survey anew their po- 
sition, and regard it as the first exercise of mission- 
ary feeling. 

Miss Huntingdon engaged in all the various plans 
of usefulness which, in this day, abound on every 
side. The monthly concert for prayer, tlie efforts to 
aid desolate districts, every thing connected with 
missionary effort, seems to have received her espe- 
cial co-operation. When Greece was suffering, she 
worked for Greece; when a warehouse was opened 
for objects of benevolence, she was found industri- 
ously drawing, painting, and sewing for its benefit; 
when anniversaries were celebrated, either of home 
or foreign societies, she went to have her feelings 
aroused, or deepened, as the circumstances might 
require. It is delightful to trace, throughout her 
journal and letters, the' rapid expansion of her love 
and zeal. From the first impulse of her Christian 
heart they widened and extended, as surely and rap- 
idly as the ripples of the calm, pure lake, awakened 
by the descending pebble. Or, truer still, as the 
wave, receding from our western shore, meets and 
is absorbed by another, larger, fuller, stronger, which 
is again, and yet again, absorbed by still increasing 
volume, until expanded into the ocean fullness which 
embraces the entire world; so the first rising of her 
Christian love, which, in its incipient action, only 
watered the home circle of her affections, swelled 
until it reached the dying Mohegan in its life-giving 
influence; and, while lingering there, the missionary 
feeling, strengtliened by increasing fullness of heav- 
enly power, swept beyond the barriers of country 
and kindred to the land once trod by Jesus' feet, 
once stained with Jesus' blood, made desolate by 
Jesus' curse, and which yet (relying on Jesus' 
promise) is " to bud and blossom as the rose." 

In 1833 she writes, "Mr. M. took some pains to 






convince me that I ought to be a missionary; but I 
told him I never had thought that my calling.'* In 
1826: '* I have thought much recently on the subject 
of missions. I never felt it my duty to go myself 
to the heathen. But I do feel I ought to make every 
exertion with my hands (my all) in their behalf. 
How much we might do by devoting one hour each 
day to them!" In 1837: "At a recent Bible class, 
Mr. M. remarked upon the costly sacrifice which 
Mary offered to our Savior, in gratitode for the 
restoration of her brother Lazarus, as an example 
to those whom God has blessed in the conversion of 
their friends. It went to my heart I am deficient 
in gratitude and devotedness." In 1829, alter being 
permitted to rejoice in the conversion of her second 
brother, she says, " I feel now as if I should rejoice 
to be a missionary to the heathen. We owe a thank- 
offering." In 1831: "I should like to go to the 
Washington isles, mentioned by Mr. Stewart, where 
no missionary has ever been. But my path seems 
plainly marked out. Pray for me, dear brother, 
that I may have grace to subordinate every duty to 
those filial ones which are now so important.** In 
the latter part of that year her mind had made such 
progress on the subject of missions, that she came 
to the conclusion expressed in the following extract: 
"Our annual meeting of the Foreign Missionary 
Society was very interesting. I then made the reso- 
lution that, whenever my dear parents want me no 
loager, if ansettied as I now am, I shall devote my- 
self personally to a mission among the heathen. So 
you may consider me, henceforth, a imssionary tn 
hmri, and, when circumstances favor, most be ready 
to resign me." But it was not only in reading mis- 
sionary intelligence, and reflection upon it, that Miss 
H. was cherishing the spirit of missions. " As early 
as the year 1837, she had become interested in the 
condition and necessities of a remnant of the Mohe- 
gan Indians, living six miles from Norwich. In 
1830, we find her concerned in the circulation of a 
subscription to build a church for them; and, with a 
circle of Christian females, among whom she met 
for prayer each week, making the case of the west- 
em tribes, threatened with dispersion, a subject of 
especial prayer." Here we shall awhile tarry, and 
contemplate her plans and success. She writes to a 
friend: " You inquire respecting my plans for Mo- 
hegan. Miss R., of Montville, and myself,, have en- 
gaged to keep a weekly school for the Indian chil- 
dren, this winter, taking weeks alternately. We 
meet there on horseback to-morrow, to reconnoitre 
the ground, and expect to commence on Monday 
after Thanksgiving." Assigning to one of her 
brothers a reason for her engagement in this diffi- 
cult and self-denying work, she remarks: "One 
special inducement to my plan arises from my sense 
of GWs mercy to my hratkert, I have virtually 
promised a thank-offering, and I am straitened till I 
find some way of preaenting it. I resolved that, if 
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God beard me, and renewed the hearts of my broth- 
ere, I would devote myself wholly to him. When 
otben have almost reproved me for self-denial, I 
have longed to tell them the secret impulse. But 
my own heart has accused me of broken vows, 
while others have said I was going too far." The 
details of her labon and method of spending her 
time, may be gathered from a letter commenced 
December iStfa, and journalized nnder subsequent 
dates: "Seated in my little missionary parlor, which 
serves for parlor, bed-room, kitchen, school- room, 
and chapel, I have composed myself to the sweet 
employment of answering your good and long let- 
ter. I have a school of eighteen or twenty, in- 
cluding four adults— one mao, two married women, 
and a * squassise.' They come at half-past nine^ and 
stay until four, having a half an hour's intermission; 
and we carry on arithmetic, millinery, tailoring, &c., 
besides the ordinary avocations of a school. All 
these, with the government of untutored, untamed 
beings, nearly exhaust my powen during the day; 
and at evening I have work to fit and my profession 
to study. But I am quite satisfied. I came here 
for their benefit, and not to please myself. Our 
Sabbath school is nearly twice as large, embracing 
whites, and is kept up four hours of the Sabbath, 
besides an intermission. I leave home on Sunday 
morning, and return the next Sunday evening, and 
Miss R. does the same; so we are both here on the 
Sabbath. My circumstances and duties are alto- 
gether new; and I sometimes think myself in a 
dream. Will you pray for God's Spirit to visit our 
school and this vicinity.*' Not satisfied with labor- 
ing for the present supply of the spiritual wants of 
this people, Miss H. conceived tlie plan of seeking 
aid from the legislature of Connecticut, and also 
from the government of the United States. A peti- 
tion to the former was drawn by her, and, with ac- 
companying signatures, was presented at the session 
in May, 1841. The object of the petition was to 
obtain the aid of the state to give them Christian in- 
struction and a school. This application failed, how- 
ever. In prosecution of the object on which her 
heart was set, she addressed a letter to the Hon. 
Ijowis Cass, then Secretary of War, to which de- 
partment of the general government belongs the su- 
perintendence of Indian afiairs. She also addressed 
a letter to her kinsman, the Hon. Jabez W. Hunt- 
ingdon, then a representative in Congress from Con- 
necticut, requesting such aid as it might be in his 
power to afford. The result of this effort was suc- 
cessful in obtaining an appropriation of five hundred 
dollars toward erecting buildings, and four hundred 
dollars for the support of a teacher. The first sum 
was employed in building a house for the teacher, 
and the latter has been annually appropriated to bis 
support The churclk was built wholly with funds 
obtained in Norwich, through the efforts of Miss H. 
and her first coadjutor in this enterprise* 



She therefore writes most cheerfully to a friend: 
« It is just one tfear since we commenced our labors 
in that kitchen, under embarrassments which your 
memory will recall. Now they have a chapel, a 
stated ministry, and the means for its support. Now, 
my dear friend, why should we not come before God, 
and implore that gift which, of all othen, he is most 
pleased to bestow, the Holy Spirit, without which 
every other blessing will become a cnrse?" After 
these arrangements were made, through her instru- 
mentality, she writes, ** My week-day duties at Mo- 
hegan have ceased; but my Sabbaths are spent with 
them, and will be through the summer. The Sab- 
bath school increases in number and interest, and we 
are so happy as to obtain three pious teachers upon 
the ground, which, with two othere, and a superin- 
tendent from Norwich, will give it some impor- 
tance." 

It is proper here to remark, that Miss H.'s interest 
in this object knew no decrease, in the midst of her 
foreign missionary labon. Writing, in Syria, to her 
first associate in labor among the Mohegans, she says: 
"Miss Williams and myself often talk of Mohegan; 
and we have received many interesting letten from 
Mr. G. I shall not forget the scenes in old Lucy's 
kitchen, and beneath the haystack, in which you and 
I mingled. I trust we shall talk of them in heav- 
en."* 

With one or two reflections, we now close our 
contemplations of Miss Huntingdon as a home mis- 
sionary. In the natural workl, repression generally 
precedes the period of great expansion. Man's wis* 
dom has taught him to augment the power of the 
quiet stream, by erecting a dam at any given point. 
The concentration of the power increases the veloc- 
ity of the wheel, or multiplies the instruments of 
action. Even thus in the world of thought and feel- 
ing-^even thus does God ofttimes work in his spir- 
itual arnngemonts, through the instrumentality of 
his chosen agents. The climax of Christian expe- 
rience is abidingly to feel, *' Not my will, but thine, 
O God, be done;" and it requires much teaching ere 
the soul learns to relinquish not only what is wrong, 
but what is right — to lose all definite wishes to be 

* It may gratify the reader to know the present state of that 
little minion. The following extract from a letter recently 
received (this was in 1639) from Rev. Anson Gleason, tiie pas- 
tor and teaeberirtationed at Mohegan, aiMwen inqniry on this 
point. After giving an accomit of the organization of the 
Charch, be otnerves: ** Since then, from time to time, others 
have been hopefully converted and united to our little fold, 
till upward of forty have been enrolled, thirteen of whom are 
natives. Oof memben, generally, are spiriliial and active, 
both natives and whites, and live in mueb harmony and good 
feeling. Thus, dear brother, yon see itiat the precious seed 
your sister sowed in tears, here in this hard soil, has come up, 
and yielded a glorious harvest. The little school she left is 
rery prosperous. There are now twenty native children who 
attend school, and are making good pi o gi e s s in uaeftil stodies. 
One little Indian girt is making rapid progress in the Latin 
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or to aet in any choien sphera, and to acquire that 
•* wise paniTeness '* which leavei the time, the mode, 
the degree^ entirely to God's wisdom and arrange- 
ment. Reaching this point of perfect faith in God, 
a door is opened, through which the soul enters into 
«a large place" of spiritual enjoyment, or (if the 
restriction has been of an outward providential char- 
acter) into a widened sphere of Christian action. 
Miss H. knew this experience. She writes: « I have 
been hedged up of late, and my circle of duties con- 
tinually narrowing, until my 6eld is circumscribed 
by the walls of my Father's house; and OTon here 
my bibors are more limited and lees important than 
you might suppose," &o. And again, to her father, 
in connection with the missionary deaires then ex- 
pressed: ** During my illness, last summer, my hopes 
received a cheek; and fearing that my constitution 
was injured, I almost relinquished the expectations I 
had tndalged. I was cast into the valley of humili- 
ation, too, where I felt that God regarded me as he 
did his serrant David, when he accepted the desire 
which prompted him to build a temple to his honor, 
but chose another thus to perpetuate his glory. The 
sudden death of my brother had a tendency to deep- 
en my humility, if, through grace, I may give it that 
appellation; and this winter I have had such exer- 
cises as I never knew before. I have sought to con- 
centrate my feelings and desires within the narrow 
but not unimportant circle of home engagements. 
In retracing my past views, which led me to ask for 
an assimilation with prophets, apostles, and martyrs, 
I feared that the incense had been touched with un- 
hallowed fire. I determined to devote myself exclu- 
sively to the performance of filial and other relative 
duties, and in honor to prefer ail others to myself; 
and this I wished to do without arrogatiog to myself 
any merit, as though it were a condescension. I 
have felt myself under a cloud, but I have not lost 
my anchor; and my whole spirit was more like that of 
a little child, than any thing whksh I had ever before 
experienced. I was willing to relinquish the cher- 
ished object of my heart, the missionary cause, and 
to be or to do whatever God required, small as it 
might appear." Here, then, she stood, a missionary 
in feeling and in action, when she became acquaint- 
ed with the Rev. Eli Smith, who had been a mis- 
sionary in western Asia (Palestine) for six or seven 
years, and was then on a visit to his native land. 
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TEA. 
Ths use of tea in China is said to be more ancient 
than their own history. It is found in every house, 
from the hut of thi peasant to the palace of the king. 
All the people, youug and old, are said to drink it three 
times a day, and men of property use it as a con- 
stant beverage in the place of wine or water. And, 
strange to say. Dr. Liebig, the great chemist, thinks 
tea not only harmless, but even nutritious. 



It must be so! I feel it in the depths of my heart! 
The Hand that made us is divine. A thought to the 
contrary is treason against one's own nature, and 
would send the feelings that come welling up from 
the soul back to their abodes with reluctant but tu- 
multuous haste. 

The doctrine that the universe is the work of a 
good and all- wise God, few have the hardihood to 
deny. And no wonder. If they should, the very 
stones would cry out against them; for is not every 
Uneament of Nature's speaking face impressed with 
the finger of Divinity? 

But, contemplating nature in connection with the 
Deity, there Is one thought that seizes upon the mind, 
and for a time absorbs the whole soul of him who 
looks from "nature up to nature's God:" it is his 
benevolence — his Ume. And how pleasing is the re- 
flection, how it elevates, and, at the same time, melts 
and subdues the heart! 

The apostle John says, " God is love." We open 
our eyes to the glorious light of day, and nature, 
grand, beantlAil, and sublime nature, is spread out 
before our astonished gaze. The soul drinks in the 
loveliness of the scene. Stretching far away almost 
to the limits of vision, is the beautifully variegated 
and exquisitely picturesque landscape, at whose ex- 
tremity some lofty mountain, one of nature's noble- 
men, rears his head in solemn grandeur to the clouds, 
as if to hold eommonion with the skies. Taking our 
station upon one of his rocky ribs, what a sight bursts 
upon our already enraptured vision! — the illimitable 
plain, diversified with hill and dale, and dotted over 
with woodkmds, all teeming with life, and vocal with 
song. And, while some majestic river courses his 
devious way to the eternity of waters, his pro- 
gress is marked by the foaming cataract, amid the 
spray of whose waters the dancing sunlight dis- 
plays to the admiring beholder the miniature like- 
ness of the seal of Jehovah's second promise to 
man. All around seems full of life and anima- 
tion-lowing streams, rippling rills, and babbling 
brooks— the rustling of the leaves, the waving of 
the forest trees, and even the but half restrained 
summer's blast, increases its grandeur, and harmo- 
nises with the scene. The efiect is irresistible. The 
rapt soul of the beholder is almost dumb with admi- 
ration, and can only murmur, how lovely is nature! 
and, O, the God of nature, he mutt be lote! 

But the wisdom of God, how it dazzles and con- 
founds the wisest of his creatures! When we con- 
sider the heavens the work of his fingers, the moon 
and the stars he has ordained, there is a vastness, a 
sublimity of grandeur connected with the thought, 
which seems to paralyze the soul at the very onset. 
We turn our gaze upward, and behold the broad 
expanse, and Phosbus riding in splendor the circle 
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of the beaTons. He nnks behind the western hills; 
but his departure reveals a sUU more, though less 
brightly glorious sight, for the moon, with her glit- 
tering host, takes up the wondering tale, and we feel 
to say, with the poet, 

^ In every sIat Tby wiBdom ■binea." 
How beartleBS must he be, whose soul does not 
thrill in admiration of nature, and throb in adorution 
of nature's God! But if the external and visible 
creation is so lovely, and declarative of the wisdom 
of the Creator, when we consider its internal regu- 
lations and laws, the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
and the direction of that motion, the harmony of 
which constitutes the "music of the spheres," we 
involuntarily exclaim, " O, the depths of the riches, 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God!" And 
every step we take, but reveals to our wonder-strick- 
en soul new glimpses of the bidden and infinite wis- 
dom of Him, who "spake and it came forth, who 
commanded, and it stood fast" 
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Edith was seated alone in her chamber, putting 
the last trimming upon a fine white lawn dress, when 
a sudden tap at her door startled her, and before she 
could hvrry away the garment from eiposure, her 
friend Agnes entered. " I see," said Agnes gayly, 
" you are making the wedding dress, and were going 
to hide it from me, but I know all about it. How 
can you marry that dull, prosy, old widower, with 
two children, too? You are getting yourself into 
business, I assure you. You, who are only twenty- 
four, and can get the best match in all the country, 
marry a widower, to bring up his children!" 

" And what better motive could I have, than to do 
good to Mr. Danforth's poor children?" replied Edith. 
"He is neither dull nor proty, but a man of taleait 
very agreeable, and only ten years my senior in age. 
We respect and esteem each other, and what more 
is necessary? Beside, I have not blindly followed 
my own inclinations in this matter, but have dili- 
gently sought the Divine direction; and I believe it 
is a providential circumstance, that I am to marry 
Mr. Danforth." And she did marry him. 

Mr. D. had been twice a widower, and Edith felt 
that it was a responsible station for one of her age. 
She undertook the performance of her duties with 
fear and trembling. Ellen Danforth was seven years 
of age, and had once known the partial treatment of 
a step-mother. Maurice was four, and had been the 
pet of his iiyudkiions mother. Ellen was a lovely 
girl, of great natural buoyancy of spirits; but they 
had been crushed; and those who knew her, thought 
they saw the buddings of an uncommon intellect. 
Hitherto she had been k^t from books, although 



books were already her delight, lest, in her mental 
endowments, she should outgrow her brother. She 
had been taught to think she was like nobody else — 
that she was a very strange child; and over this slie 
would often weep in secret. 

Her father was a man of business, and had little 
time to study her character; and, seeing her but lit- 
tle, he did not fully understand her, although she 
would sometimes steal to his side, and timidly in- 
quire, " Papa, do you think I am like my mamma, 
my own mamma, that is in heaven?" And she loos 
strange, for she waa gifted; and the quick eye of 
partial love saw it, and thought it necessary to retard 
her progress as much as possible. Perhaps Maurice 
might outshine her yet — he already made her his 
slave. But this unwise mother was taken away, 
and Edith more than filled her place. The little girl 
soon began to find that, from being constantly shut 
up in a gloomy nursery, with nothing to amuse her 
but her own sUeut thoughts, her new motlier fre- 
quently led her forth to the lawn, with her little 
brother, and bid them be merry. 

Always cheerful and communicative, Edith soon 
drew the thoughtful Ellen out of her silent solitude, 
and won her confidence. For hours they would sit, 
mother and daughter, under the shade of a spread- 
ing elm, and hold such converse as the gifted, alone, 
can hold. Many and strange were the questions born 
in the soul of the musiug child; but Edith answered 
them all. When Midnight spread his sable wing over 
the beautiful earth, would she rise from her conch, 
to commune with the silent moon and stars; or, 
when the clouds, like a pall, shot these out from her 
physical vision, she would seem to bold intercourse 
with the damp breexe laden with the rich perfume of 
summer's verdure; or steal away, like a spirit, to her 
mother's chamber, to ask some question concerning 
the mysteries of our being. '* Did we not come from 
heaven, mamma? It seems just as though that was 
my home, where I must have lived before I came to 
this strange world. Did not my thinking part come 
from heaven?" Thus would the eager child ques- 
tion her ** new, dear mamma," as she was wont to 
call her; and she was filled with gratitude, that sbe 
had at last found one willing to answer her many 
queries. 

On one occasion, she heard her father reading a 
fine poem, apparently quite above the comprehension 
of a child of seven years; but she listened, and was 
delighted, as she whispered to Edith, " Listen, that 
is just like my thoughts in the still, dark night, when 
I am alone; and are they not beautiful thoughts?" 
From that time pottrp formed a part of her education. 

Daily were the children led through a regular 
course of study by their excellent mother; and at 
its close were they taught to review the day, exam- 
ine their hearts, confess their sins, and ofiTer op their 
prayers to Him who has said* "Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me." This wise instructioiii 
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accompanied by a mother's prayers, was not without 
its happy results, for both these lovely children 
showed, ere they arrived at adult age, that they had 
"Christ put on." 

At seventeen, Maurice, with much regret, left his 
mother's instructions, fitted by her for the university. 
And when, in after years, she heard him preach the 
everlasting Gospel, with power and effect, she liftod 
her heart in thankfulness to God, that he had ena- 
bled her to perform her duties as a mother to his 
honor and glory. 

Here, indeed, is an example for mothers. She 
seemed to emulate that of Cornelia, the illnstrioos 
mother of the Gracchi, and, like theirs, the talents 
of her son shone with the lustre she bad lent. But 
her success in intellectual and religious instruction 
was equaled only by her skill in domestic employ- 
ments. Like Miss Elizabeth Carter, she was an adept 
in many sciences; yet her intellectual pursuits never 
interfered with her domestic economy. Hers was a 
well-ordered house. How many of «• are like her? 
At the early age of ten, Ellen was accustomed to 
feel responsible for the performance of some of the 
household duties. These increased as she grew in 
years and ability; and, at the age of eighteen, Edith 
deemed her not only a good housekeeper, and an ex- 
cellent manager of financial concerns, but an ac- 
complished, educated, and talented woman^ and a 
humble Christian. And Edith was not alone in her 
opinion. It had not its foundation in the partial 
pride of a happy mother; but all who knew the 
daughter were of one mind; and the world acknowl- 
edged the merit of her poetical productions. And 
Edith had, humanly speaking, done it all. But she 
took no honor to herself— -she constantly thanked the 
Author of wisdom that he had given her ability to 
Instruct, and that he had graciously kept the feet ef 
her adopted ones from the paths of error and de- 
struction. 

Are there not many mothers who are eofokU of 
educating their children at home, thus keeping them 
from the too often contaminating influence of stran- 
gers? Ellen is still before the public, to delight and 
instruct the reader of taste. She occupies a station 
in the literary world scarcely second to the wisest 
and best. 

A nd what would Ellen say of step-mothers? What 
do people generally say of them? Their character, 
it seems to me, is not sufficiently understood. O, 
their place is a holy one! tread not the ground care- 
lessly. Their duties are many and arduous. Speak 
not lightly of their performances. Their enemies 
are numerous and watchful. Increase not the num- 
ber or vigilance of their foes; but rather pray that 
guidance from above be theirs. The step-mother, if 
she performs her duty, is a gem in the casket of 
human souls. She occupies a lofty eminence, at- 
tained by few; for to those not of henelf she pro- 
claims " truths that wake to perish never." 
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** Ab some fierce comet, of tremeodous size. 
To which the stars did reverence as it passed, 
Bo he through ghining eonatetlatums took 
Bis flif ht sablime, and on the loftiest top 
or fameVi dread moantaia sat.**— Pollok. 

John SmiMxaFueu) was one of those extraordinary 
messengers of Heaven that occasionally appear in 
the religious world, dasxling the eye, and exciting 
universal attention, amazement, and admiratioit. 
His early life presents nothing remarkably memo- 
rable. It is simply a narrative of the kind dealings 
of an aU-toiae Providence with a youth of preeocions 
mind, graceful manners, variable habits, extreme 
sensibility, and diligent in his studies, fond of ora- 
tory, loved by his friends, and exciting the atteotioii 
of observing strangers, till nineteen years had passed 
over his head. Then be was Scriptarally converted 
from the error of his ways, and the Almighty at 
once thrust him out, with his finely-tempered and 
shining sickle, into the harvest-field of the world. 
He became transformed; and, grasping that sickle 
with quenchless xeal, went on reaping that which he 
had not sowed. Practice made him a skillful work- 
man, and discipline made him strong; and soon out- 
stripping all his colaborers, they stretched their dizzy 
eyes to discover him in the distance. In the burn- 
ing sun and scorching atmosphere, and streaming 
with perspiration, with an eye upturned to heaven, 
and a prayer trembling upon his lips, he dashed on 
and on, leaving his well-bound sheaves as proof of 
his Heaven-directed skill. 

Summerfield, like Patrick Henry, shone from the 
time of his first appearance as a public speaker. His 
voice was charming, his illustrations wera feltcitonsy 
his descriptions sublime, his paintings of thechoksest 
coloring, and all his conceptions truthful. This, of 
itself, gave him a superior command over the thou- 
sands who listened to his voice; but when we add to 
this, that he spoke with a soul deeply imbued with 
the love of God, and a lively sense of the peril of 
immortal souls, on the holiest and most inspiring 
themes whwh can engage the mind of men or angels, 
it is no wonder that he seemed to stand on an alti- 
tude above that ordinarily reached by ministers of 
the glorious Gospel, and tinged with the nsfleeted 
radiance of the Majesty on high. 

A being of such exalUtion as the King of all the 
earth is represented to be in his holy word, who will 
bend down from his throne to pluck a sinner from 
the raging fire, has, certainly, a just claim upon that 
creature for all the powers of his ransomed soul. 
This truth Summerfield acknowledged. Hence, « 
consciousness of his own indebtedness to God for 
redeeming mercy, entered into all his operations, and 
appears to have been the moving spring of all his 
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labors. This likewise led him to dilts^nt study of 
the Scriptures, and deep personal piety. 

It was his peculiar gift to water the seed of life, 
and nourish the plant of grace iu the soul of his 
hearer; and hence his ministrations were generally 
as the gentle rain upon the new-mown grass, unac- 
companied by the grumbling of the distant thunder, 
or the gleam of the far-off lightning. He melted 
down the sinner's opposition, and thawed away the 
icebergs of cold indifference around his heart, by the 
spirit of a burning love. Sometimes, it is true, his 
message was like the thunder's peal in a clear sky, 
at the midnight hour, making one start as from a 
dreamy trance, and look around with a bewildering 
glance, as if wishing and yet dreading a succession. 
When he did tip his eloquent tongue with the terri- 
ble, it was Buflkient to make one quail and shiver 
with dread, at the awful realities that he brought to 
view. In his sermon on, " Epfaraim is joined to his 
idols, let him alone," we have a specimen of this 
kind. After describing what spiritual idolatry is, he 
comes to the command of God, ** Let him alone." 
He then exhibits God as ceasing to chasten — the an- 
gels, as they hear the touching command, giving a 
last look, and uttering, '* F-a-r-e-w-e-1-1 " — Christ 
as ceasing to plead his cause— the Holy Spirit as giv- 
ing up his strivings, and the poor outcast of heaven 
wandering as a blank in creation. Then, as if 
breathing a deeper inspiration, he lanches forth 
again: and you see the sinner surrounded with in- 
fernal spirits — you almost hear the clinking of their 
hammers, as they rivet his fetters— you see him 
chained, and hear their wild, demoniac laugh, as, 
with his smoking pen, Satan writes his name in the 
book of everlasting death. You then see him tread 
God's earth, a walking spectre, with a petrified con- 
science, and regardless of divine things, till the hour 
of death, when devils throng his gloomy room, and, 
the moment life's sands run out, see them fly away, 
dragging with them his shrinking spirit Then, 
again, yon see the judgment-seat, and the books 
opened-^winged seraphs flying through the flaming 
heavens — fiends grasping their prey — Satan clutch- 
ing the now conscience- tortured idolater, and thun- 
dering out the words once uttered by God, « < Let 
him alone,' he is mine!" and, spurned from the 
throne, yon see the man who might have pealed the 
high pfaiws of redeeming love forever, hurled down 
the craggy steeps to the caverns of the damned. 

It was not the depth of his reasoning, the Hercu- 
lean powers of his mind, or the astonishing loftiness 
of his thoughts, that made him the "admired of all 
the admirers," but rather that sweet, captivating 
manner, which unconsciously took the soul away in 
a kind of delicious delirium, that became so intense 
that the heart seemed d/unk, and stood still, to look 
aronnd for something on which to lean for support. 
In some of hie strains, he rose like a brilliant rocket, 
that, sweeping through its circuit in tho air, comes 
Vo^. VII.-46 



down again to earth a shower of variegated beauties. 
Perhaps the next salutation would be as a near and 
unexpected discharge of artillery, making the ears 
tingle, and leaving you, for a moment, struggling 
with the stench of the powder, and blinded with the 
smoke, which only rolled away to exhibit him like a 
folly accoutred soldier, mounted on a fiery steed, 
dashing away with loaded carbine aimed at the heart 
of some foe to God. 

It was a feast to hear him read his hymns. I met 
with a gentleman, recently, in the city of New York, 
who had frequently heard him preach, and who re- 
lated that he was particularly fond of that hymn 
containing the \ 



" If 10 poor A worm ss I 

May to thy great ^lory live, 
All my actions sanctify. 

All my words and thoogbto receive; 
Claim me for thy aervice, claim 
All I have, and all I am. 
Take my soul and body*8 powers; 

Take my memory, mind, and will; 
All my goods, and all my hoars; 

All I know, and all I feel; 
All I think, or speak, or do; 
Take my heart, but make it new/* 

These verses he would read with astonishing pecu- 
liarity of accent and feeling. 

Counting his life not dear unto himself in the 
proclamation of Gospel truth, and in the salvation 
of sinners, he exerted every energy of body and 
mind to the utmost of his ability. He swept through 
the compass of created things with a rush that made 
one tremble to behold. His fragile constitution and 
nervous temperament, brought him, at times, to a 
considerable extent, under the government of his 
fiery feelings and glowing love, when delivering his 
messages of peace; and, excited with his subject, 
and carried away by the intensity of his burning 
thoughts, he was forgetful of self, and reckless of 
precious life. He, indeed, ''went with the speed of 
a chariot wheel down hill, till the axle catches fire." 
There was, undoubtedly, something in the nature of 
his case that made the responsibilities doubly press- 
ing. The immense multitudes that he addressed, the 
undivided attention that was given him, and the mas- 
terly control which he, for the time being, exerted 
over them, gave him to see, that impressions which 
he was then fixing, would, perhaps, in numerous 
cases, mold the soul's character for ever, and in- 
duced him to expend his own life with almost cen- 
surable prodigality, to procure the salvation of the 
soul of his hearer. He uttered his urgent exhorta- 
tions with these feelings, and hurled the missiles of 
his warnings as if he were feeling the heated atmos- 
phere of hell on one hand, and gasing at the dazzling 
glories of heaven on the other. He urged men to 
escape the wrath to come, as though he heard, with 
open ear, the loud chorus of wails, and groans, 
and deathless shrieks, that eternally flit, like the 
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•torm-bird of the oceau, over the restless billows of 
endless death, and at the same time heard the lofty an- 
thems of redeeming love, that sound from the harps 
and quiver on the spirit lips of the countless millions 
Burroonding the throne of the adorable Lamb. Yet 
there was no rhapsody — ^nothing but what was reg- 
ular. Ail was well-arraogAd — all chaste. He al- 
lowed not his feeliogs to obtain the ascendency of 
his judgment. 

I would like, Mr. Editor, to speak of Summer- 
field in another light, in which his amiable character 
deserves the highest encomiums — ^as a friend. There 
was in his friendship a disinterestedness, a loftiness, 
a purity, which rendered it truly valuable. But I 
dare not. He sleeps — ^sleeps sweetly in his coffin 
shroud. His works of love, his ardent toils, his 
abundant labors, are now before the throne; and 
when the clangor of the judgment trump shall 
awake the sleeping dead, may we, with him, each 
have it said, "Weil done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant!" 



SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 

PT J. W ROSKBTS 

Fair reader, it is seldom we have met and con- 
versed together; and, now that I take my pen to 
address you, I feel all the ioconveniences of being a 
stranger. I know not but J may be an unwelcome, 
as I am an unbidden, guest. Perhaps my presence 
(intrusion, if you please to call it saeh) will canse a 
shadow, instead of a smile, to pass over your face. 
Be this as it may, wishing to make your acquaintance, 
I commend myself and productions to your good 
graces, and ask your indulgence, while perusing the 
few sketches from life that may fall under your no- 
tice from the pen of your humble servant Confi- 
dent that yon will extend to me that charity which 
«hopeth ail things," and "thinketh no evil," I now 
offer you one of my imperfect sketches. 

THB VISITOR. 

I was sitting in my room, one afternoon, fiitigned 
by the labors of the day, having been, for many 
hours, engaged in severe and continued mental toil, 
which had greatly exhausted my strength, and pros- 
trated my energies; and, altogether, I was unfit to 
finish the work before me-^the self-imposed task for 
the day. Perceiving, as no doubt, when similarly 
circumstanced, my readers have often done, the im- 
possibility of making any considerable progress in 
what I had to do, while, from over taxation, in that 
particular way, the mind refused to put forth the 
necessary efforts, I placed myself in as comfortable 
a position as possible, and concluded to make a "vir- 
tue of necessity," and take a little repoM. I soon 
found that weary nature sought rest from her la- 
bors, and that I was in near ''companionship with 



Morpheus." After a pretty considerable attempt at 
resistance, I gave over the struggle, and was soon in 
a half- waking sleep— just that between state, where 
the fancies thicken into dreams, and shapeless visions 
and grotesque forms crowd on the imagination. As 
consciousness was about giving way, the '*vintor" 
was announced. Half out of humor at being inter- 
rupted at Bwh. a time, I received the call with as much 
grace and good-will as I could command, and gave a 
welcome and kind greeting to my friend; for these 
visits are not unfrequent, and I never fail to receive 
benefit and instruction from them. At first, on this 
occasion, I did not give that attention to the discourse 
its merits deserved — ^hardly more than enough not to 
seem rude; but a bold remark engaged my attention. 
I was aroused, interested, and became all attention 
from that moment Every symptom of ennut dis- 
appeared like the swift passing away of a shadow; 
and I became all absorbed in the gifted and edifying 
converse. 

My companion's ideas were clothed in the most 
elegant language, yet simple and plain. At times, 
however, carried off with the subject, we were trans- 
ported into the regions of majesty and grandeur; 
and then every word was a prototype of sublimity. 
No attempt at display was made — ^no ostentation 
marked the evon flow of eloquence; and inimitable 
beauty wove its garland around the composition. 

Tlie visitor gave evidence of having taken deep 
draughts at every accessible fountain of knowledge, 
and of having drank at every stream of intelligenoe. 
The wonders of heaven, so far as revealed by the 
researches of astronomy, were as familiar things. 
Our system's measurements, from its sunny centre 
to the farthest off planet, were well known. The 
numberless workis that glitter in the far-out blue 
depths of space, where naked "eye hath not seen,'* 
were spoken of in the calm dignity of philosophy, 
the bold eloquence of the orator, and the refined 
numbers of the poet; but everywhere with that ele- 
vation of thought which a survey of the mighty 
universe, in all its magnitude, is calculated to in- 
spire. 

Turning from these, I was led through the mazes 
of the past. The dim ages of by-gone time pasaed 
in review before me. I beheld the rise and fall of 
empires, and held converse with the wise men of old. 
Egypt, where civilization first dawned, I bebeld as 
in a mirror darkly; for clouds and mists were gath- 
ered over the scene. The sun of science had arisen, 
but the fogs of ignorance and superstition shut ont 
the light, and the people were bowing down to im- 
ages, to beasts, and to reptiles, worshiping them as 
gods; and, tiiough vast temples were in the borders 
of this land, adorned with costly decorations, none 
were dedicated to the living God. Unworthy of the 
position she occupied, the palm fell from her band, 
and was caught up by Greece; and this people and 
; conntry came up encircled in a halo of brigfaUiesB, 
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afaedding lattre on mankind, and radiating light over 
the world. Here language, from its rade and bar- 
barous state, grew up into refinement and beauty. 
The orator poured forth the smooth tide of elo- 
quence, holding the vast multitude in breathless si- 
lence, or leading them at his will. The poet stood 
there, having on bis brow the crown of immortal- 
ity, and around his temples the wreath of fame. 
The painter took his brush, and beneath his magic 
touch the white canvas glowed with life and beauty. 
The laureled sculptor "moved upon'* the solid mar- 
ble with his chisel, and it came forth, in form and 
shape, a perfect image of the human form, so like 
the living, that it seemed to lack but breath to give 
it life. But, amid all the light of Greece, supersti- 
tion, like a pestilential scourge, held dominion, and 
the people bowed to dumb idols of their own making. 
Corruption found way into her literature, virtue was 
lost sight of, dissipation ensued, weakness followed, 
and Greece fell. Rome, the mighty, despoiled her 
of her glory, swallowed up her literature, took away 
her decorations, and made her a province. But 
Rome was destined to the same fate. She became 
great, extended her dominion almost over the known 
world, and, having conquered many nations, was at 
length conquered in turn; not by an enlightened 
people, but by the wild inhabitants of a wild region, 
who buried her literature in the dust, and blotted out 
her treasures of knowledge. Then followed the 
<*dark ages." For a long time "darkness covered 
the nations, and gross darkness the people." But 
light again dawned. Italy shook herself from the 
fetters of night, and awoke to meet the day that was 
dawning on a benighted world. Light began to ra- 
diate over Europe. Spain overshadowed Italy, and 
France eclipsed the glory of Spain; and now Ger- 
many has taken the crown from France. England 
is about to supersede Germany. But another peo- 
ple are ready to carry ofiT the palm from England 
almost as soon as she waves it in proud triumph. 

I heard my friend talk thus; and, though familiar 
with much that was said as I was with my school 
books, yet the new light, and the connection given 
to every thing, gave fresh interest to the subject; 
and the refined manner and eloquence of address 
clothed the whole with a charm that fastened on the 
mind with irresistible powers of fascination. 

We now lanched out into a field I bad never so 
particularly surveyed. Before me arose a new race 
of men, composed of the best Mood of all the best 
races that had preceded them, from the days of Noah 
down to the present time. I saw them collecting 
together in a new world, planting a new nation on 
the firm basis of equal rights and the immovable 
principles of liberty, founded on the rock of eternal 
truth, with the Bible of Jehovah for their tezt^book, 
their charter, and guide. Rapid was their progress. 
The unbroken wilderness, with its wild inhabitonts, 
disappeared before them. Strengthening, expanding. 



increasing, they marched onward and upward to the 
"shining hill of fame,'* on whose topmost heights 
they were to pause, bearing the triumphant tokens 
of superiority, and waving the palm of supremacy 
over all others in every department of science, and 
literature, and art. Before them opened the glorious 
pathway of progression, and their destiny was to 
walk in it. 

With this new race, in the list of the obscure and 
unknown, I found my own name recorded. Hur- 
ried on with the vast multitude, too busily engaged 
in worldly pursuits and the accumulation of wealth, 
to regard their high standing, as a people, I was 
urging my passage up the bright way that led us 
onward to the temple of beauty, visible in the dis- 
: tant perspective, whither we were hastening. 

In my active fancy, as the sublime troth came 
home to me, from the eloquent lips of my compan- 
ion, I seemed to fiel the motion of the revolving 
cycle that bore me onward in the flight of time to 
the high destiny of my race. A little effort of the 
imagination, and I stood on the dazzling height be- 
fore me. Around me, but in the rear, stood those 
who had preceded us. Their garlands were fresh as 
ever; not a flower was withered — ^not a leaf was 
sered. They had not gone hack, hut we had mated 
ONWAED. The smoke of error was fast disappearing 
from the world. The dark shadows of superstition 
were being illuminated by the sunlight of revelation. 
False systems and false doctrines were scattered to 
the winds by the irresistible power of truth. The 
rainbow of peace was extending its bright circle round 
our entire globe, and men called each other by the fra- 
ternal name of brother. Such was my vision. 

But turning again to my companion, now holding 
the lyre, I was delighted with "concord of sweet 
sounds.*' Every touch of the instrument brought 
forth harmony. Sometimes a masterly efibrt roused 
the energies of tlie soul, and stirred up the latent 
music within. At other times, as the experienced 
fingers "swept the cords," the thrilling strains bore 
off thought's current on the fleet wings of fancy. 
Then, again, the soft, plaintive notes touched the 
deeper feelings of the heart, and moved the sympa- 
thetic tear. And then a mournful strain, the breath- 
ing forth of some sad soul, bereft of friends, and left 
to weep, perchance would cause a sigh, perchance a 
prayer, to rise in their behalf. In all I felt the in- 
spired sentiments of true poetry, and the presence 
of the Muses. Each burning line was traced by the 
hand of genius; and the bold thoughts and bright 
imagery frequently towered up into the realms of 
true sublimity, beyond the utmost reach, the highest 
flight of common mind. 

But, laying down the lyre, we again moved in the 
world. The progress of mankind, as revealed in the 
pages of history, was pointed out. Their advance- 
ment to a higher and yet higher state of perfection 
was made manifest. The Bible was shown to be the 
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great corner-stone of ctvilizBtion — the great source 
of light to a benighted world. The attempts of 
would-be wise men to overthrow this "strong-hold" 
of science, and bulwark of Christianity, were con- 
sidered, and the fallacy of such a course made plain. 
On the divine origin of the Scriptures the visitor 
was eloquent, indeed. Truly convincing and pow- 
erful were the reasons adduced on this point. I lis- 
tened with reverential awe when Sinai was painted 
before me, clothed, in the majesty of its solitude, 
with the clouds of heaven, in which the great Eter- 
nal, hid from the multitude, appeared to his servant 
Moses, and, amid lightnings, and thunderings, and a 
mighty trembling of the solid earth, gave him the 
tables of stone, on which the law was written by his 
own finger. No, when the Israelitish host, struck 
with terror, cries out, " Let not God talk with us," 
it was no work of a diseased fancy — it was not the 
wild imaginings of a monomaniac — it was no con- 
jurer's trick, that caused them to "fear and trem- 
ble." So, when the Savior expired on the croos, and 
the sun was clothed in darkness, the earth rocked with 
earthquakes, and the temple's vail rent in twain, the 
centurion spoke but the truth, when he said, " Truly 
this man was the Son of God." Thus discoursed my 
friend. 

But I have wandered. Instead of giving the con- 
versation of the one time, I have given that of many. 
Often has ray heart been cheered, and my mind re- 
freshed, by the visits of this friend. Often have my 
feelings been raised into intellectual ecstasy. Often 
has my soul been carried away with the elevated tone 
of thought, that rose and expanded in the dignity of 
true excellence, beantifying and adorning the subject 
under contemplation. Often have I been made bet- 
ter by the piety and goodness that were breathed 
forth. And I have taken many sweet draughts of 
knowledge at the same fountain. 

Gentle reader, would yon like to know who this 
Ariend is, that I so much prize? You may all enjoy 
the benefits of an acquaintance; and, when once fa- 
miliar, I am very sure no slight cause will induce 
you to forego the pleasure of such society. And 
you need not do this. It is in your power to eonHrme 
friendly relations. This friend will never forsake 
you unless treated with indifference, or something 
worse. At every fresh meeting your attachment 
will increase; and you will hail the next appearance 
with increased delight. This ever-welcome visitor is 
the Ladieo' Rqtoniory, 
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FLATTERY. 
The flatterer is a deceiver. He seeks our ruin 
rather than our good. Hence the remark of Mon- 
taigne, ** I visit the company of thoee who find fault 
with me more than those who flatter me; for though 
the former may insinuate that I am a fool, the lat- 
ter, if I take not heed, will make me one." 



Thb setting sun's deep crimson glow 

Of beauty threw its radiant tinge 
0*er all the forest. Calm and slow 

It sank, until it seemed to fringe 
The horizon. Brightly, but still, 

The silver stars came out, the bird 
His evening song began to trill, 

And Nature, through the day unheard. 
Now bid her softest music swell 

O'er grove and mountain, plain and dell. 
Alone, in modest beauty, stood 

The mission house. The tall, thick wood. 
That grew so closely round. 

Extended far on either hand. 

And o'er its desert, pathless land. 
Was often heard the sound 

Of Indian warhoop, loud and shrill. 

Wild echoing from hill to hill. 

Bnt on that tranquil eve 
There rose no fears to hnsh; 

Day's monarch seemed to leave. 
In that bright, farewell blush, 

Good promise that the coming mom 

Would tranquilly upon them dawn. 

The song of heartfelt praise 
Ascended np to heaven, 

The fervent prayer was said. 
The peaceful answer given; 

With hearU refreshed and truly blest. 

The missionaries sought for rest. 
The morning came; but where, O where 

Was that sweet forest home? 
Beneath its smoking ashes lay 

The missionaries' tomb. 
At midnight, with his noiseless tread, 

The wily savage came; 
The martyrs' fate may still be read-^ 

'Tis written there in flame. 

Comes there upon the blast 
The wail of mourning friends? 

Peace! for they rest, at last, 
In bliss that never ends. 

And has not God approved 
The cause of missions? Well 

They served the Lord they loved. 
And in bis service fell. 
Then mourn not, friends: the spirit free. 

Safe in the bosom of its God, 
Is blest with immortality; 

And though beneath the crumbling sod, 
The ashes of the martyrs reet, 
Their spirits are among the blest 



« Quid non mortalia pectora cogis 
Auri sacra fiones?" — YtaatL. 
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The woods, the dark, wide-waving woods, 

How beautiful they stand, 
Spreading their leafy canopy 

Out o*er this happy land! 
They blossom forth in ev'ry vale; 

They tower on ev'ry hill; 
They cling to ev'ry precipice; 

They shadow ev'ry rill; 
They are scatter'd wide through ev'ry zone: 

The palm, the mountain pine, 
Give beauty to the icy pole, 

Or shade the burning line. 

Tell roe not of yoar cities, 

With their domes and mansions fair — 
With their gilded tpires and minarets. 

Rising through lower air; 
They are but ecenee of human pomp— 

Of human pow'r and pride: 
The child of nature lothes their sight. 

Who has ranged the forest wide. 
Peace flies their noisy portals, . 

And virtue turns away. 
To seek content and happiness 

Amid the forest gay. 

Tell me not of your prairies. 

With their seas of verdure bright; 
Though outspread in boundless beauty. 

They are wearying to the sight; 
They *mind one of Sarmatian wastes, 

Where men are born to chains — 
Where vice and misery endure. 

Talk not to me of plains! 
The mountain goddess, Liberty, 

Hath cross'd the ocean's foam, 
And in Columbians forests 

Hath made her final home. 

The woods, the wild, the pathless woods. 

In ev'ry varying clime, 
In ev'ry varying season's change, 

They are lovely and sublime. 
O, glorious are their leafy bowers 

In the dews of early spring. 
When streamlet's gush and wild-bird's note 

Make the lone echoes ring! 
And ever dear the checker 'd shade. 

In fervid summer's heat, 
Where nature's own wild denizens 

Find refuge and retreat 

And when the autamn's yellow booghs 

Are swaying with the air, 
'Tis sweet to tread the rustling leaves, 

In sunset's ruddy glare; 
And when the leafleas limbs are toss'd 



Against the wintry sky. 
It is a solemn thing to see 

Their naked majesty. 
Ye ancient, towering forest trees. 

Dear old familiar friends. 
How sweet the charm, in memory's hour, 

Your lovely presence lends! 

The wide, "the unpruned forest," 

First met my youthful eye; 
I ranged its devious solitudes 

In joyous infancy. 
Yon spreading, glossy-leaved old beech. 

Is dearer far to me, 
Than aught that bears a human heart, 

I ever hope to see; 
For underneath its grateful shade 

My bliss of life began. 
And there would I be laid to sleep, 

When vanishes life's span. 

The woods, the tall, dark, hoary woods! 

Long ages have pass'd by; 
Yet over things of man's device 

They've triumph'd gloriously: 
They saw the red man's empire fade 

From out their broad domain; 
Nations and thrones have turn'd to dust; 

Yet the dark woods remain: 
They are all beautiful and bright — 

All glorious and grand — 
The living witnesses of Heav'n — 

Planted by God's own hand. 



SONG. 
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Thou, of ambitions heart. 

Throned from content apart. 
While with thy sweetest draught bitter drops blend. 

Mine be the lowly cot. 

Which the world envies not, 
And for my minister, one gentle friend. 

Far from the scorn of pride. 

Calmly our lives would glide, 
Till they were lost in eternity's sea; 

Thine be the regal state, 

Lofty and desolate: 
Leave but the friend and the cabin for me. 

I would have orchards there, 

Fountains, and blossoms fair, 
Flocks in the pastures, and vines by the door; 

And thou may'st have the name 

Linked with undying fame: 
TluB be my portion«-I ask for no more! 
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Ths mind of man and society are strongly allied. 
To reveal precisely bow far society unfolds and gives 
direction to individual mind, and to calculate all the 
impressions an individual makes upon his age, is 
beyond our limited ability. So inaudible to the ex- 
ternal world are the voices that speak to the spirit, 
so invisible are the motives and impulses that move 
it» and, often, so unsearchable is the course in which 
thought communicates its power, and accomplishes 
its purposes, that it is vain for us to hope for a per- 
fect disclosure of this subject. Still, there are some 
bright gloamings amid the gloom, some striking man- 
ifestations, that proclaim aloud the spirit's lofty mis- 
sion. 

We believe society is essential to the perfect devel- 
opment of man. We know not how a person, living 
in solitude, remote from all communion with kindred 
spirits, could attain to an elevation equal to that 
which the social system is designed to give him. In 
such an isolated being, some of the high faculties of 
his nature must remain inactive, or but partially 
called out True, he might become acquainted with 
the Author of his being, and with his pure attri- 
butes. Bright, unseen spirits, might minister to him 
in holy converse from the abode of supreme Intelli- 
gence. Still, he would not accomplish the design of 
human fellowship, which design is, by our trials and 
conflicts, arising from our connection with an im- 
perfect social system, to discipline every element of 
our nature that is to act in the nobler labors of the 
temple of God. 

Yet the early periods of national existence bring 
ample con6rmation of the truth, that, before social 
anpremacy directed individual mind, there have been 
some of the highest demonstrations of the soul's 
original power. Homer arose at the twilight of civ- 
ilization, in the morning of society, long before the 
day of beauty and glory dawned upon the city of 
Minerva. The faint stars of barbarian night were 
lingering around him, when, starting up under the 
control of no power, save the lofljr inspiration of 
nature, and his own magnificent promptings, he ut- 
tered his rhapsodies. And in the highest advance- 
ment of the future the genius of song will ever love 
to return back to consult his oracles. 

Thus Michael Angelo, with no strong lights and* 
■hades falling on his canvas from the past, originated 
the glories of Italian coloring. It was from ita 
Arab home, its mountain dwelling, that we first re- 
ceived the high element of personal independence; 
the barbarian bequeathed this inheritance to our so- 
cial institutions. 

Often the soul has resisted every effort of society 
to change its course. In <' proud precipitance" it 
has proceeded onward in the execution of some 



original design, in the fulfillment of some cberiidied 
purpose. Petrarch exhibits the firm defiance of na« 
ture against the invasion of society. With a consti- 
tution of the most dehcate sensibilities, he was made 
to adore the soft attributes of female grace. This 
veneration was too mighty to be disturbed by any 
enchantment Here worshiped the father of modem 
literature, unmoved amid the honors of state, and 
the glory of a poet's coronation. And while Rome 
was encircling his brow with the blooming coronal, 
the royal minstrel bowed in more devoted loyalty 
before the enthroned beauty of woman. 

** And lie, the crowned of Rome, gifted and great, 
Sttwd in bis glory, lone and deiolale.** 

Frequently, society has made some severe varia- 
tion in native genius, without leading captive the 
whole man. It has destroyed some features of pe- 
culiar promise, without crushing all the high endow- 
ments of nature. It has operated upon the soul till 
it has effected a partial transformation, yet leaving 
some of its primitive beauty and strength. Glowing 
and beautiful was the mind of the youthful Pascal, 
as, alone in his chamber, he exulted amid his revela- 
tions in geometry. For a time he mingled with so- 
ciety, delighting it by the brilliancy of his wit and 
his conquests in thought Yet, while in the strength 
of manhood, the path of the age conducted him into 
the seclusion of the cloister, and saddened the joy of 
bis existence, till he exclaimed, " I can approve only 
of those who seek in tears for happiness." Still, his 
melancholy, amid the lingering and impressible man- 
ifestations of a yet splendid soul, was like a cloud 
obstructing the glories of sunlight While the spirit 
of the age has done much to lead to sublime theories 
and practical results— -while the social compact has 
called forth the most splendid triumphs of mind, it 
has crushed the most lofty spirits. Either by shame- 
ful neglect or by deadly fascinations, it has rendered 
desolate the purest and sweetest dispositions thai 
have ever visited our earth. The youthful Bums, 
while he dwelt in his woodland home, remote from 
the prevailing tendencies of society, felt naught but 
the pure joy of his being, and holy communion with 
the scenery of his native hills. And then 

** He walked in glory and in Joy, 
Following the plough upon the mountain*! side.** 

But soon he forsakes his rustic dwelling, and goes 
beneath the fatal dominion of public life. Then the 
serene beauty of his former days faded away. He 
commenced his song to breathe a plaintive strain. 
And we behold him, with a broken spirit, wandering 
to the tomb, tuning his mournful lyre to the ** mel- 
ody of death." 

But society has not maintained an unbroken do- 
minion. Here and there some master intellect has ap- 
peared. He speaks! The work of ages trembler- 
down fell the institutions of the past, and above the 
desolation and fragmento of ancient power waves 
the banner of truth and progress. Great revolutions 
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and tranritions have been started, and also accom- 
plished, by some solitary arm. Years ago, in one of 
the lone monasteries of Saxony, yoa might have 
found an indiyidnal, pondering over the pages of the 
Bible. He leaves his seclnsion for the balls of sci- 
ence. There be delights an admiring audience with 
his lectures on philosophy. At length the deluded 
and degraded state of society comes to his consider- 
ation. With all the energy of his mighty intellect, 
he nndertakes a reform. The desperate conflict is 
at length ended. The genius of the Reformation 
has conquered! Martin Luther has subdued the 
hierarchy of Rome! 

Thus some single individual has controlled society, 
and society again has directed the man. What, then, 
is man's true relation to bis age? To whose control 
should he submit? To secure a correct response to 
these questions, man must bid the promptings of de- 
praved humanity and unholy ambition to cease, and 
listen to the oracles of heaven. There alone is un> 
folded the high design of existence — ^the grand mis- 
sion of life; there alone we find the true relation of 
the mutable to the eternal; there alone the problem 
of human destiny is solved. And the voice of ages 
is now commencing to convince worldly philosophy, 
that it can never explain the mystery of our exist- 
ence without the aid of Christianity. 



HUMILITY. 

Bx humble. The ways of the proud are not the 
ways of God. The proud stumble at every step. 
They are ever learning, and never arriving at a 
knowledge of the truth. They seek for peace, and 
find none. They expect light, and receive darkness. 

Would yoa, then, be saved from the doubts, the 
labors, and the perturbed spirit of the sensual and 
the proud, learn this first lesson in the school of 
Christ — sit lowly at his feet Be less than the least, 
so you but win his smile. Then will Jesus guide 
your footsteps aright, and bring you to his glory. 

The Mint that wean heaven's brigbtaafc crown. 

In deepest adoration beads; 
Tbe weight of glory bows him down 

The most, when most bis soul ascends : 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. 



AMERICAN POETRY. 
A STBixiNO characteristic of American poetry is its 
purity of moral sentiment. This is something which 
cannot be said in behalf of European poetry gener- 
ally. True, Milton, Cowper, Young, Montgomery, 
and some others, have written very commendable de- 
votional verse; yet, from the days of Shakspeare and 
Pope down to Shelley and Moore, we see a prepon- 
derance of pro&neness and vulgarity. In this re- 
spect, then, it is more than possible that we have the 
advantage of our mother land. 
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On the second day of July last, in company with 
the Rev. William P. Strickland, I left the Queen City 
of the west, for the purpose of attending a temper- 
ance celebration at Ripley, Brown county, Ohio. 
We arrived there in good time, and on the day fol- 
lowing enjoyed the pleasure of participating in the 
interesting exercises of the anniversary, which, we 
believe, passed off to the entire satisfaction of the 
thousands who were in attendance. Feeling some- 
what indisposed, and a considerable degree of debil- 
ity, from the protracted labors of the past winter and 
spring, I felt a strong desire to visit the Springs in 
Kentucky. We remained at Ripley until the "Sab- 
bath was past," and then embarked on the first 
packet for the city of Maysvilte. 

On our arrival Uiere, I found a hearty reception 
and comfortable lodgment at the house of brother 
John Armstrong. At this quiet and pleasant " home 
of the itinerant," I met with our young friend and 
brother, the Rev. William F. Stewart, a member of 
our own conference, who was traveling on what is 
now called the Augusta circuit. I was indebted to 
his kindness for reaching the place of my destina- 
tion at a much earlier period than I otherwise should 
have done. 

The next morning after my arrival, he went out 
in the city, and borrowed a buggy from a good 
brother belonging to the Maysville station, and after 
dinner harnessed up his own " weH-trained*^ animal, 
and conveyed me over the rugged hills in safety 
more than half the distance before sundown. We 
tarried for the night with a brother Pinkard, and 
early the next morning set out on our journey. We 
succeeded in crossing the high mountain without 
much difficulty, aud arrived at the Springs by twelve 
o'clock. Here I had to part with my guide and 
agreeable companion, the sweet-spirited Fletcher, 
who was compelled to return home, in order to meet 
an engagement on a distant part of the circuit. 
May Heaven's best blessings ever attend him ! 

The Elsculapian Springs are situated in a cove on 
the eastern side of the first range of mountains, In 
the southwestern part of Lewis county, Kentucky. 
The tract of land embracing them contains two hun- 
dred and fifty acres, the greater portion of which 
is not susceptible of cultivation. These Springs 
were first discovered by the western pioneen, at an 
early period in the settlement of Kentucky. When 
this western country was in a wilderness state, and 
the popnkition sparse, the lords of the forest, the 
buffalo and deer, were the only regular annual visit- 
ors at the place now called E^ulapia. But, after 
the cessation of Indian hostilities, they were resorted 
to occasionally by the hunters of Kentucky, who 
I frequently encamped in the mountains, contiguous 
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to the Springs, for the poipose of secaring the best 
ganae< 

We were informed by an M §eUler, in the neigh- 
borhood, that the first rude cabin erected at the 
Springs, was the work of an Englishman, whose 
name was not remembered. He removed to this 
place for the purpose of regaining his health, which 
was fast declining. Bat, having previously de- 
stroyed his constitution, by the too free use of the 
**ard€ntf** in despite of the healing virtues of Escu- 
lapia, he was unexpectedly hurried to his final account. 
He was buried in a deep recess of the mountain; and 
the last, quiet resting-place of the first tenant of the 
Sulphur Springs is unknown to this day. 

Twenty-five years ago, a Mr. John C. Powland 
purchased the land, and removed to the Springs, and 
erected several small cabins, for the accommodation 
of visitors. But, for the want of more room, they 
had but few guests, except those who felt themselves 
able to endure the fatigue of crossing the rugged 
mountain foot-path, and encamping in the woods. 
Since that period, it has frequently changed owners; 
and many new and comfortable buildings and rural 
cottages have been erected, contiguous to the prin- 
cipal spring. 

The present enterprising proprietor, Mr. Gould, is 
constantly engaged in making still more extended 
preparations, and has displayed much good taste in 
laying out the grounds, and beautifying them with 
ornamental shrubbery. Nature and art combined 
will soon render it a most delightful summer retreat. 
The waters are becoming much celebrated for their 
healthful properties and invigorating qualities. I 
deem it no more than justice to say, that the Chaly- 
beate is not only the best, but the most copious 
stream of the kind of which I have ever drank. 
The scenery is wild and romantic, the stately chest- 
nut, and tall, giant oak, covering the mountain sum- 
mit But, as I never could wield a graphic pen, and 
being well aware of the fact, that such descriptions, 
in order to gratify and amuse, must partake more of 
the ideal than the real, I will not now attempt to en- i 
tertain my readers by giving \ 

** To airy nothinf | 

A loeal habitation and a name.** | 

I have at present a higher aim, a holier purpose, a I 
more noble object in view, in writing this communi- \ 
cation. It is simply to invite the attention of my | 
fair readers to the benignant influence of our holy \ 
Christianity, as exemplified in the brief history of \ 
Mrs. Margaret Rowsk, and confirmative of the | 
declaration of our Lord, "The righteous shall be | 
had in everlastiug remembrance." 

Soon after my arrival at the Springs, I was in- 
formed by Mrs. K. that a lady, occupying one of 
the western cottages, was very ill with consumption, 
and must soon die. She also informed me, that she 
was a former acquaintance of mine, a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chnroh, and desired to see 



me as soon as I had leisure. After dinner, I em- 
braced the opportunity of visiting her cottage. I 
have no language adequately to portray the deep 
emotions I felt when ushered into her presence. She 
was so changed by affliction and long confinement 
to a couch of pain, that, at first glance, I could 
scarcely discover one lineament left of the expres- 
sive features of the once lovely and much loved 
Margaret Silver, of North Bend. 

When I met her last, the flush of health was upon 
her cheek, and the light of hope in her eye. But 
now how changed! pale, sunken, and emaciated, 
with nothing left to remind us of her former self, 
but the cheerful smile, afiectionate look, and lustrous 
eye, which now seemed to glow with unearthly 
brightness. When I was seated, she spoke to m« 
with deep emotion in the following manner: " Broth- 
er Gaddis, it is a long time since we last ntet. Sev- 
eral years have gone by; but O how glad I am to 
meet you here! Little, indeed, did I expect to see 
a minister before my death. Surely God has guided 
your footsteps to Uiis pleasant retreat. Although I 
am perfectly happy, I have felt, for some time past, 
that it would be a great privilege to enjoy the con- 
versation, and have the prayers of a Christian min- 
ister.'' 

Having expressed my entire willingness not only 
to sympathize, but to pray with and fur her, and to 
converse of a Savior's dying love, we fixed upon a 
suitable hour in the afternoon for such religious ser- 
vices as she desired; and then I took my departure. 
Before I describe our next interview, I will furnish 
the reader with the following brief history: 

Miss Margaret Silver was born at North Bend, 
Ohio, in the year 1818, and, in 1845, was united in 
marriage to Mr. John B. Rowse, lithographer, of the 
city of Cincinnati; and was now the mother of a 
beautiful daughter, called Mary P., aged ten months. 
Since the time of her marriage to Mr. R., she had 
been a resident of the Queen City. Late last fall 
she took a violent cold, which settled on her lungs, 
inducing a troublesome cough, though not at first 
alarming. But early in the winter her disease as- 
sumed a chronic form, which baffled the best med- 
ical skill. She was confined mostly to her bed 
and room until spring. Her sufltsrings were very 
great; but she bore them all with uncomplaining 
patience. 

Early in the spring, as soon as the weather became 
sufficiently warm, she was persuaded, by her physi- 
cian and friends, to visit the Springs in Kentucky, 
hoping that a change of air would prove beneficial 
in restoring her health. She was accompanied, on 
this journey, by her widowed mother, and kind, af- 
fectionate husband, the former of whom remained 
with her during all the time of her last illness-— the 
latter being obUged to return to the city, to attend 
to his business. They arrived at the Springs, May 
27th, and Mrs. Rowse died, July 14, 1847. 
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Having furnished the reader with this short narra- 
tive, I will now proceed to relate the substance of 
our second interview. Five o'clock was the hour 
fixed upon; and, at the appointed time, with my Bi- 
ble in my hand, I again entered the cottage of sister 
R., and was gratified to learn that her husband had 
just returned from the city. He received us cour- 
teously, and requested me to proceed with such re- 
ligious exercises as she desired. I then read a por- 
tion of the holy Scriptures, and, after making a few 
brief comments upon the same, we united in prayer. 
O, that was an hour of sweet communion, never to 
be forgotten! " The Spirit itself helped our infirmi- 
ties, and made intercession for us with groan iugs 
that could not be uttered." Our fellowship was 
with the skies, and we all felt that ** we had a high 
Priest who could be touched with a feeling of our im 
firmities," and that he was able to <*8ave unto the 
uttermost." When we arose from our knees, we 
commenced singing, as well as we could, 
** Soon will the toilBome strife be o'er 

Of sablnnary care, 
And life*8 dull vanities no mora, 

Tbis anxious breast ensnare. 
Ck>arage, my soul, on God rely, 

DelivVance soon will come, 
A thousand ways has Providence, 

To brins bellevera home.** 

As we continued to siug, the happiness of sister 
Rowse appeared to be insupportable; but divine 
strength was soon joined to her weakness, and she 
commenced clapping her hands, and shouting aloud 
for joy. Her countenance beamed with angelic 
sweetness, as she continued for a long time to speak 
of the love of Jesus to her soul. Her triumphant 
shouts of victory attracted quite a number of the 
visitors to the door of her cottage. On seeing her 
husband deeply affected, she beckoned him to her 
bedsMe, and threw her right arm around his neck, 
and imprinted upon his cheek the expressive token 
of her changelesB love. She then said, « O, my dear 
husband, weep not for me, I am going home. O 
happy day! O sweet Jesus! What a precious Sa- 
vior! O what a happy day is this! sweetest and hap- 
piest of all my life. O, my dear husband, do not 
grieve for me. I am going home. Our separation 
will be short. I know you will prepare to meet me 
in heaven. O, I have missed you very much during 
your absence; but then Jesus was with n^e i^l the 
time. * His presence makes my paradise.' He has 
upheld me by his right hand, and blest me wonder- 
fully. " She then shouted aloud for joy, repeating 
the words, "O, happy day! 0, happy day!" 

To her weeping mother, who was seated at the 
head of her bed, she said, « O, my dearest mother, 
weep not for me when I am gone. Tell all for me 
that / am going home, and to prepare to meet me 
in heaven." On seeing her sweet babe in the arms 
of its nurse, she said, «God bless my child! O, 
brother Gaddis, pray for my dear child, that it may 
Vol. VII.-47 



be brought up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, and meet me in heaven." Mr. Gould, the 
proprietor of the Springs, coming in at this moment, 
she exclaimed aloud, "Mr. Gould, happy day! happy 
day! O, Mr. Gould, live for God. Religion is the 
only thing in the world worth living or dying for. 
O, Mr. Gould, you have been very kind to me since 
I came here, and now we must soon part; but live 
fir God, and we shall soon meet again. O, just 
think how kind the Savior has been to me since my 
afiiiction — ^how he has comforted and supported me 
since I have been here. O, happy day!" She con- 
tinued in this ecstatic frame of mind for a long time, 
and praised the Lord until all her physical strength 
was exhausted, and then sunk into a quiet slumber, 
with her hands folded upon her breast. 

The next morning I found her still alive, and in 
the possession of tlie same rapturous state of mind — 
blest with that *< perfect love which casteth out all 
fear." Hers was a complete triumph over the pow- 
ers of darkness. She talked of death, and the cold 
grave, and parting from her kind friends, with as 
much composure as if preparing for a pleasant jour- 
ney. I learned again and again from her own lips, 
fast closing in death, that she had no fears, no doubts, 
or gloom, but a firm hold on Him who is " mighty to 
save, and strong to deliver," that bore her up in the 
swellings of Jordan. Never shall I forget the mo- 
ments of spiritual communion with a spirit thus 
matured for glory. As she expressed her ardent de- 
sire for the salvation of her unconverted relatives, 
her own will seemed lost in the will of her heavenly 
Father. O how 

** True and fervent are the prayers that breathe 
Forth from a lip that fades with coming death.** 

The morning of my departure, and a short time 
before her exit, I called in to bid her adieu. When I 
spoke of my departure, she requested me to pray once 
more. After prayer her cup of joy seemed full, and 
she commenced talking in "straint as neeet as an- 
gels usSf^* of the love of her Lord in the redemption 
of the world. ''O, how many days and nights of 
suffering I have had in this lovely cottage! but then 
they were days of rejoicing, too; for the Savior was 
with me all the time. O, what a sweet and happy 
place is this!" I then took her hand in mine, when 
she looked up and said, **0, happy day! I feel that 
I am constantly borne up on the pinions of angels. 
God bless you, brother Gaddis. Farewell! we shall 
soon meet again." Before bidding her a last fare- 
well on earth, I said, « Sister Rowse, what shall 
I say to your old friends and former acquaint- 
ances, when I return to Cincinnati?" She smiled, 
and promptly replied, «Tbll thxm I am almost 

HOKK, AND PREPARED TO Go!" 

An ancient philosopher said, *<The pure soul 
leaves the body as the lightning flits from the cloud, 
shining brightest at the time of its dquirture.^* It 
was so with our beloved sister R.; for in this happy 
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state of mind she continued; and as *Mife*8 twilight" 
gently closed around her, 

** The unrobing spirit cast 
Diviner glories to the Isst." 

By her own request, her remains repose, for the 
present, in a beautiful grove on the southeast side of 
the mountain, opposite the White Sulphur Spring. 
Immediately after her burial, her bereaved husband 
returned to Cincinnati, and the widowed mother to 
her residence at North Bend, the latter taking with 
her little Mary, the beloved and only child of her 
deceased Margaret It was now all that was left 
below around which the affections of her sorrow- 
stricken heart desired to cling. In this sweet and 
interesting child she could trace the image of its de- 
parted mother; and most fondly did she cherish the 
hope that its life might be spared, to beguile the 
gloom, and dissipate the accumulating sorrows of 
her soul. But, alas! she was doomed to an early 
disappointment — her fondest hopes were suddenly 
blasted; for in less than one short mouth the Savior 
called Mary to a happy rennion with her mother in 
the skies. 

*' Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade« 
Death canie with friendly care. 
The opening tad to heaven conveyed, 
And bade it bloMom there.** 

Her remains were interred in the family bnrying- 
ground at North Bend, to which beautiful place the 
remains of Mrs. Rowse will be removed the coming 
winter. 

** They were lovely in their lives, and in death 
They were not divided.** 

Fancy, gentle reader, the ecstatic bliss of that 
sainted mother on such an unexpected meeting with 
her beloved child in the mansions above. Surely, 
methinks she exclaimed, as she repeatedly expressed 
herself before the spirit was freed from the body, 
"O, happy day! O, happy day! O, what a sweet 
and happy day is this!" 

But fancy itself atterly fails to paint her rich in- 
heritance at the " resurrection of the just,*' when 

** The sainted mother wakes, and in her lap 
Clasps her dear babe, the partner of her grave, 
And heritor of heaven — a flower 
Washed by the blood of Jesas from the sUin 
Of native gollt, e*en in Its early bud.** 

Fair reader, my task is done, and the monmfal, 
though pleasing story is ended. But as often as 
memory shall awaken the reminiscences of the past, 
I shall dwell with mingled emotions upon the scenes 
of sadness and pleasure of my last visit to Esculapia. 

I know not what effect tliis narrative will produce : 
on the mind of the gay and thoughtless reader; bat 
may I not hope that it may be the means of leading 
some one " to seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness?*' 

" May you die among your kindred I** 
was the affectionate farewell among the ancients; but 



let me here say to the reader, if you seek the SaTior 
and find him, whether you die among your friends, 
or in a land of strangers, your last hours will be 
cheered by the glorious hope of the Gospel of peace; 
and although you may be unknown to the ffwny, 
and may soon be forgotten by the few, when your 
name shall be stricken from the roll of the living on 
earth, that name shall remain indelibly inscribed on 
the imperishable records of immortality, and you 
shall live in God's remembrance and favor for OTer. 
O, think of the fleeting nature of earth-born happi- 
ness, and learn "to set your affections on things 
above." True happiness is not found below the 
skies: 

*« The toU is fraitlesB if you seek it here.** 
Turn, then, to the *< living waters," and drink and 
\hirst no more. Remember, ** we all do fade as the 
leaf," and very soon our friends may fall around ns 
like the leaves of the forest, and leave ns to mourn 
their early doom. 

Whenever memory shall awaken in your bosom 
the recollections of the past, and you shall think of 
the sweet little Mary, and the crushed hopes of her 
fond and doting grand-parent, may yon then feel the 
force of the sentiments so inimitably exp res sed by 
the poet: 

'* Fair was the flower, and soft the vernal sky; 
Elate with hope, we deesMd no tempest nigh. 
When, lo I a whirlwind's instantaneous gust 
Lea all its beauties withering in the dust.*' 



THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES. 

It was the opinion of Pythagoras, that the plan- 
ets, by their harmonious movements, and regular 
distances from each other, produced a music, which 
he called the music of the spheres. Maximus Tyrius 
speaks of this melody as being too transcendent for 
the frailty of man, and adds that it has an excellence 
which only ethereal beings can appreciate. But 
Shakspeare, after all, is the only man, who has prop- 
erly expressed this beautiful conception: 

*> Soft stiUnesB and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica; look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patterns of bright gold. 
There'h not the smallest orb which thoa behoM^ 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still choiring to the young-eyed cherubim. 
Such harmony is in Immortal souls; 
Bat, while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.** 

The ancients pretend to say that the idea of this 
music originated with Orpheus, and that he was the 
only mortal who was ever permitted to hear it. 
Whether this be so or not, matters little; the Idea is 
a beautiful one, and will continue to live and be ad- 
mired, so long as thought and language exist among 
men. Modern astronomy, in fact, seems to have 
demonstrated something very much like it, in the 
distances and periods of the planets. 
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*« Therewith btea we God, even the Father; and therewith 
curae we men, which are made after the slmilitade of Ck>d. 
Out of the same mouth proceedeth bleaung and cursinf . My 
brethren, these things ooght not so to be.**— &r. Jamks. 

Do you think, Mr. Editor, that thoughts are ever 
really new? I do not mean original; for that is 
original, which, arising in our own minds, has never 
been met with as the expression of another, though 
the same idea may have been uttered or expressed 
a thousand times before. But do you suppose that 
thoughts ever pass through our minds, which have 
never employed the attention of others? Are we 
ever placed in circumstances, which, in the lapse of 
six thousand years, have never occurred to any of 
the myriads who have preceded, or are coeval with 
us? How impossible to answer these questions! 
Can I form the twenty-six letters of the alphabet in 
a combination, which, among the millions of printed 
volumes, has never been arranged before? and, if so, 
reasoning from this lesser wonder, may we not ar- 
rive at tlie conclusion as probable, that thought, in 
its varieties, may exist in each individual, identical 
to himself alone? How truly may the poet say, 

" O, what a miracle to man is man I" 
.and what a constant exemplification he is of omnip- 
otent power! If the varied features, figure, and 
countenance of each individual of the family of 
man plainly shows his identity; and if this, as we 
are frequently taught, shadows forth the power of 
God, how much more does this skillful avoidance of 
similar combinations of thought and circumstances 
proclaim the vastness, the infinity of the eternal 
Mind! How often, in my childhood days, have I 
endeavored to find two forest leaves, two blades of 
grass, two heads of clover exactly similar, and, as 
often as I tried, been obliged to yield in total dis- 
comfiture! There was always some variety in length 
or breadth, in coloring or veining, in pointing or 
scalloping, that prevented perfect resemblance; and 
as I never realized the object of my search in the 
vegetable or animal kingdoms, so in my mature years 
have I vainly sought it in the moral, the intellectual, 
or the spiritual world. But to return to the main 
subject of my thoughts, of which these reflections 
are really collateral, though they do diverge rather 
widely from the point. I had been thinking on the 
subject of agencies; and as I was about to pen my 
thoughts, the question of origifuilUy occurred to me, 
its probability or improbability, and so forth; and 
hence the preamble to my article. 

I had, as I have just remarked, been thinking on 
the conflict of agencies, and marked how God cre- 
ated instramentalities, and how Satan (who cannot 
create) coald subvert them to his purposes; and then, 
in many instances, I had traced how sovereign Power 



had baffled or overruled liis designs. In many cases^ 
I almost saw the conflict. I viewed the advancing 
armies — ^tbe plain, selected for some expected advan- 
tage of artillery movements, obliged to be abandoned 
because the surrounding hills, or adjacent thickets, 
afforded good aim, or sufficient shelter for the oppo- 
sing archers. I marked the sudden seizure of some 
piece of ordnance, which, turned against its former 
employers, almost decided the fate of the battle; and 
saw that the constant superintendence of controlling 
mind was necessary to change and arrange in accord- 
ance With the repelling or invading force. You must 
not deem me fanciful, Mr. Editor; and if I tell you 
the connection in my own mind, you will see why I 
entitle my rather desultory remarks the " Conflict of 
Agencies.*' 

I was reading my Bible, where James says, in 
speaking of the tongue, ** Therewith bless we God, 
even the Father; and therewith curse we men, which 
are made after the similitude of God. Out of the 
same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. My 
brethren, these tilings ought not so to be.** I closed 
the sacred volume; and, as I pondered, very serious 
thoughts presented themselves to my mind. In their 
origrinal and primary meaning, as intended by the 
apostle, the words refer to speech alone; but how 
powerfully, in their secondary sense, are they de- 
scriptive of printed language! As in the text, the 
eflTects produced are personified by the instrument 
employed, so, in its accommodated sense, we may, 
by a similar personification, read, " With <ype bless 
we God, even the Father; and with ttfpe curse we 
men,** &c.; and, with the inspired penman, I say, 
<*My brethren, these things ought not so to be." 
Then my memory recurred to some feelings I had 
experienced a few weeks before, though thought had 
not dwelt on them in the intervening time. I had 
just then been reading the life of one of the most 
spiritual females with whom biography has made us 
acquainted. Lately published, it comes to us with 
all the interest with which one of our most practiced 
and successful writers can invest it, and clothed in 
all the beauty of mechanical execution which the 
present age so richly exhibits. I had read it with 
delight — with profit — ^had hung over its pages day by 
day, examining myself as I proceeded, and wonder- 
ing to see the successive stages of my own experience 
so fully developed in the initial exercises of another. 
I closed the volumes with feelings of deep gratitude — 
gratitude to God, the author of all good — gratitude to 
this glorious witness of his saving, his sanctifying 
grace — gratitude to the esteemed compiler of this 
"Life and Experience;** and in its overflow the feel- 
ing was extending to the printer, the publisher, nay, 
even to the inanimate lead, when it was suddenly 
checked: ** Herewith bless we God, even the Father; 
and herewith curse we men.** A pause ensued; and 
then I involuntarily exclaimed, <*0, never, never 
may the type sanctified in the production of this 
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book, be deaecreted to the service of Soe, or Sand, or 
Balwer!" I caanot express what a feeling of relief 
I experienced, as I remembered that the work was 
stereotyped, and that the mute, though speaking ex- 
pletives of thought, would not be employed in the 
formation of words to aid in the embellishment of 
crime, or adapted to the nomenclature of vice. Does 
not a sense of propriety, the moral fitness of things, 
demand that they who print religious books, should 
not print any thing adverse to the interests of relig- 
ion? Does not a contrary course seem like destroy- 
ing with one hand the edifice rearing with the other? 

How has the glorious art of printing, that which is 
indeed one of the best gifts of God to roan, been seized 
upon by the arch enemy of souls, subverted from its 
original design, and rendered subservient to the ad- 
vancement of the worst of purposes! Intended by 
God to spread the knowledge of his revealed will to 
earth's remotest bounds, Satan, unable to stay this 
current of divine love from flowing from centre to cir- 
cumference, is endeavoring, but too successfully, to 
send the poisoned streams of polluted literature side 
by side with the healthful flow of godly knowledge. 
Alas, how many drink the turbid waters, whose lips 
have never touched the refreshing draught! Print- 
ing will accomplish its original, its legitimate pur- 
pose; and woe, woe is pronounced upon those who 
are arrayed against Omnipotence. God creates an 
agency for the accomplishment of bis wise and gra- 
cious designs: Satan subverts that agency to the in- 
jury of man, and what ensues? The arsenal of 
God*s providence but provides a heavier artillery, 
and the battering-ram is destroyed, and succeeded by 
the lightning of Heaven's invention. We can trace 
this in instances too numerous for quotation; but a 
few will suffice for proof, and may illustrate the po- 
sition. 

God created man for the manifestation of his glory. 
Adam fell through Satan's malice; and ere the ru- 
ined archangel, in conclave with his fiend compeers, 
had raised one ptean of rejoicing over his accursed 
victory, the glorious plan of redemption, through 
Christ Jesus, had swelled the highest notes in the 
anthems of eternal praise. 

Woman was first in the transgression; but ere the 
wily tempter had recovered from the surprise of his 
own success, and found time to taunt his victim with 
the triumph he had gained, it was announced, in tones 
heard in heaven, earth, and hell, that "the seed of 
the woman should bruise the serpent's head." And 
often, in lier after years of sorrow and fearful ness, 
may we suppose Adam to have addressed her in these 
words of one of the most gifted of her daughters: 

** Rise, my beloved I if sin came by tbee, 
And by sin, death, the ransom, righteonaneac, 
The heavenly life, and conipeniative rest, 
Shall come by means of thee. If woe by thee 
Had issue to the world, thou shall go forth 
An angel of the woe thoa didst achieve; 
Found acceptable to the world instead 



Of othexs of that name, of whose bright steps 
Thy deed stript bare the hillc*^ 

God planted the vine in Eden for the use and grat- 
ification of man; and if, as many think, the fruit of 
the vine was the "apple," by which our first parenta 
transgressed, we see how the devil subverted the 
original intention, and wielded it as an instrument of 
destruction to mankind. But the curse was inflict- 
ed; and thenceforward, like the reptile whose form 
the tempter had assumed, the passive agent of evil 
was condemned to trail its " tortuous length," nor 
ever again assume its erect position among the trees 
of the garden or the forest. Gnarled and knotted 
are its branches; yet does their bark produce the 
finest and the greatest quantity of that flukl,* which 
enstampe the curse and the remedy upon the fair 
pages that scatter far and wide the tidings of " life 
and immortality brought to light" 

From the time of Noah until the present, the 
juice of the grape has been one of the most prolific 
sources, one of the most powerful instrumentalities 
of evil; whereupon, God, as if in direct defiance of 
the devil, has seized this agency of hell's formation; 
and, from the hour when 

'• The •oldier*s spear pierced our Bedeemer^s side," 
has made it the ever-speaking symbol of that shed 
blood by which transgression is forgiven — the still- 
enduring memento of that sacrificial death by which 
atonement was made, and the redeemed and the Re- 
deemer exalted to a height of glory otherwise un- 
known. 

Now, in looking round upon this world, this bat- 
tle-field of mind, where, fighting under their respec- 
tive captains, the myriads of mankind are arrayed 
against each other, it does appear to me that type, 
and ink, and paper — that writing, and printing, and 
publishing, are of paramount importance — ^the most 
momentous in their results— the most fearful in their 
consequences; and the man who, under the present 
meridian light, willfully writes, or prints, or pub- 
lishes "one line which, dying, he would wish to 
blot," must possess a temerity of purpose, a fear- 
lessness of consequences, or embrace a theory of 
expiation, of which I can scarce form an idea. The 
conflict is waging hotter and hotter; side by side 
with the Church of God towers the temple of boldly- 
proclaimed infidelity; "Bible Houses" and "Book- 
Rooms" rise before us, but in close neighborhood 
are establishments for the novelist, the dramatist, and 
the sensualist. We send the tract distributor and 
the colporteur; but the agents of vice have seized 
similar weapons, and often, we fear, are more suc- 
cessful in their use. The pages devoted to the dis- 
semination of religious intelligence gladden the hearts 
of God's faithful; but the teeming presses of the 

* In allasion to the printer'a tniir, prepared fh>m the Ger- 
man or Frankfbit black. This is procared from boint vine 
twigs and wine lees, and is in highest reputation, as being 
more free from grittineas than the ivory black. 
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impious actually groAu with the literature of hell, 
and seem to belch it forth to do it8 devastating work 
upon mankind. The trash too silly, though not too 
▼icious, for the circulating libraries of Europe, is 
emptied en matae into Hindostan and Burmah, and 
the pitiable infidelities of China are transferred to us, 
and are now reprinted in the languages of the west- 
ern world. Thus the wonderful agency of printing, 
without whose invention the Reformation by Luther 
might have remained as local as the English by 
Wiclifie, or the Bohemian by Huss, has been turned 
aside from its heavenward mission, and pressed into 
the service of the world and the devil. 

That the cause of God will ultimately triumph, 
we are assured; but there is a vail between the pres- 
ent and the future, and we know not whether the 
victory is to be gained by the creation or develop- 
ment of a new and irresistible agency, or through 
redoubled exertion in the use of thepresent means. 
** Our God unfolds, by slow degrees. 

The purport of hia deep decrees; 

Bbeds, hour by hour, a clearer light, 

In aid of our defective sight; 

But spreads at length befbre the soul 

A beautiful and perfect whole." 
In the absence of knowledge, it is the duty of 
Christians to rise in their united strength, and, in 
the exercise of their arduous task, to push the battle 
to the gates, looking confidently unto Him whose 
strength is omnipotent, and who is mighty to pre- 
vail. 

I congratulate you, Mr. Editor, as a Christian 
brother, upon the success and extension of the " Re- 
pository.*' It may contain some thoughts of little 
consequence— more important ones may be but fee- 
bly expressed; and the efforts of the immature are 
yet to gather strength by frequent exercise; but 
mingled with these contributions are the offerings of 
the brightest and holiest of our Church; and its pub- 
lication, under the present supervision, is a sufficient 
guaranty, that, when we introduce it into our fami- 
lies, it contains no line tbat will stab the cause of 
religion, or force a sigh from the heart of its votaries. 
I congratulate you, sir, that the voice of your breth- 
ren has placed you in this responsible vocation; it is 
in perfect unison with your peered calling; and often 
shall my prayer arise, that this periodical may prove 
an agency of unmingled good. 



THE GARDEN AND THE CROSS. 



BT mav. W. 9. VARRIVOVOW. 



Hark! whence that sound of woe, that pressing call 

For help? What captive groans in iron chains. 

Or welters in his blood, by murderous hand 

Let out? My eyes, my ears, my soul is fixed! 

Such bitter woe was never told before. 

Recovering fortitude, I mov'd along 

With eager step, and saw — ^the «Son of God!** 



I paus'd, and heard him cry, "My Father, must 

I drink this eup^this bitter, biUer cup? 

How can I bear this ponderous load, which wrings 

From every opening pore great drops of blood?*' 

His Father said, '< My Son, it must be drunk, 

Or man can ne'er be sav'd." ** Thy will be done. 

Not mine," the great Philanthropist exclaims. 

Celestial ministers from heaven come down 

To give support, and raise his sinking head. 

Meanwhile — but hark! the sound of feet I hear! 

What mean those torches? Lo ! his friends have come ! 

Ah, no! they are his foes: the trmcherouM kin 

Betrays the Son of God to wicked men. 

Intent on all his Father's will, he yields 

To be arraign'd, examined, tried for life! 

O, what a court was that! how angels gaz'd. 

Astonished, from the portals of the sky. 

And marvel'd at the love he bore to man! 

How patient, how resign'd he waits to hear 

The " witness false " which dooms him to the cross! 

At length the fatal hour of time arrives. 

In which the Son of God expires for man. 

In that important hour, how much of life 

Was bought for man? Enough for each, for all 

Wbo shall obey the heaven-created call, 

" Come, heavy-laden sinner, come to me, 

My yoke embrace, my cause espouse, and rest 

In life, in death, and in the world above;" 

For in that hour of strife, he ask'd a world; 

'Twas granted, and the deed was signed in blood. 



TO MY SLEEPING BABE. 

BT MR*. aARAH A. WBAKX.XT. 

Suxp on, sweet babe, thy mother's arm 
Is round thee thrown, to shield from harm. 
Thine infant form is now my care. 
May angels guard thee, is my prayer! 
What were thy dreams, my lovely child, 
Just theu when joyously you smiled? 
Do visions bright around thee play? 
Do angel bands their forms display? 
Do heavenly raptures thrill thy frame — 
Seraphic joys thy visions claim? 
Or are thy dreams of earthly bliss — 
Thy pretty toy — a motlier's kiss? 
Sure that bright smile comes from a breast. 
Which naught on earth has e'er depress'd; 
Where yet no evil passions rise — 
No wicked thought — no ill surmise. 
Thy life thus far is free from sin; 
With heaven and holy peace within: 
Angelic innocence is thine — 
Seraphic joys around thee shine. 
I would thou wast thus ever pure; 
That naught on earth would ever lure; 
That smiles of hope, and joy, and love. 
Would ever glad thee from above. 
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THE ILLUSTRIOUS CONVERT. 



BT MISS O. O. O. 



One of the most Bablime and perfect portmitnres of 
character coDtaioed in the page of history, is that of 
the great champion of Christianity — ^the apostle Paul. 

His birth-place was on classic ground — ^the beau- 
tiful city of Tarsus, renowned for its attainments in 
philosophy and science. With great propriety, then, 
might the apostle recur with patriotic pride to the 
place of his nativity, as " no mean city." 

The son of wealthy parents, he was sent to Jeru- 
salem, the resort of talent in every profession, where, 
at the feet of the most eloquent and distinguished 
sage of his time, he imbibed that deep and thorough 
knowledge, of which he made the first practical use 
against one of the ablest defenders of the cause of 
Christianity. His fierce spirit mingled with the rest, 
in that burst of indignation against the holy martyr, 
who, standing fearlessly in their midst, rebuked, in 
the dignity of his spirit, the merciless perMcutors of 
his fellow-Christians. As the words of inspiration 
fell from hw lips, his soul burning with scorn at their 
mean cruelty, he boldly charges them and their fath- 
ers, from whom they proudly boasted their descent, 
as the authors of cruel persecution, and finally, as 
the climax of their malice and impiety, consigning 
to an ignominious death the Son of God. He heeds 
not the movements of his enraged auditors, but, with 
a courage and truthfulness worthy of his Master, 
brings home the accusation to their consciences with 
irresistible power. They hurry him from the tribu- 
nal to the place of execution; and Saul gazes with 
a calm smile of approbation on the blood of the first 
martyr to Christianity. The death of the apostle Ste- 
phen seems at once to have swept away every bar- 
rier, which had hitherto prevented the full flow of the 
tide of persecution; for the decided independence, and 
terrible enthusiasm of the character of Saul, found at 
once a channel in which to flow. Not content with 
the work of destruction he was performing at Jeru- 
salem, he receives, at his particular request, from the 
high council of his nation, letters to the synagogue 
of Damascus. 

He now forsakes his literary and religions pursuits in 
the renowned capital of his nation, to wend his weari- 
some way over trackless wastes, beneath the rays of 
a torrid sun, to a strange city. He comes, at length, 
within sight of the beautiful city of Damascus, with 
its rich domes and spires glittering in the sunbeams. 
As Saul and his companions gazed upon this scene 
of surpassing loveliness, he saw a light, more bril- 
liant than the sun, flash from heaven, which struck 
him to the earth. While in this prostrate position, 
Saul alone distinguished, in those awful sounds, a 
heavenly voice, whose words, piercing his heart, 
transformed the bigoted persecutor and proud Phar- 
isee to the " least of all the apostles." 



View the persecutor, now, as he enters Damascus. 
Those eyes, which had so often dwelt upon its his- 
toric glory, in the brilliant fancies of studious youth* 
were now blind to the not less brilliant splendon of 
the reality. Through the arches of those mighty 
gates, along the crowded streets, and amid the bust- 
ling multitudes, the herald of persecution was now 
led, speechless and amazed. The power of the Chris- 
tian *b God had sealed his physical sight, that his men- 
tal vision, being purified from the scales of prejudice 
and unrighteous zeal, might be better prepaid to 
behold and appreciate the beauty and sublimity of 
those truths, which would be the theme of his medi- 
tations and discourse during his future life. 

Several yean elapse, during which he who had 
been the relentless persecutor, became the self-sacri- 
ficing Christian. 

At the city of Athens, PftuI waited for the arrival 
of his fellow-laborers. He occupies the interval in 
observations upon that ** most glorious of all earthly 
seats in art and taste." As the apostle wandered 
among the numerous works of art, so hallowed in 
the fond regard of the scholar, man of taste, and 
poet, the deep fountain of his heart was moved, that 
the noble spirit of this entire nation should be bowed 
beneath the yoke of idolatry. Wherever he turned, 
his eye rested on the altan and consecrated groves. 
Every stream and fountain had its own bright Naiad; 
on the plain appeared the majestic colonnades of the 
mighty temple of Jupiter and the Olympian gods; 
and, above all, from the high Acropolis, rose over the 
glorious city the noble Pantheon. These splendid tes- 
timonies of that innate spirit of devotion, which ever 
prompts the heart of man to the worship of some 
superior power, of whose existence he is ever con* 
scious, excited in the soul of Paul other feelings than 
those of delight and admiration. His eye was not 
unsusceptible to the beauties of these works of art, 
with whose glories he had been long familiar; but 
over them all was spread a moral and spiritual gloom» 
that randered all those rich and noble memories sad 
and mournful. 

Under the impulse of these feelings, we find him 
standing before the court of the Areopagus, sur- 
rounded by a vast concourse of the curious and in- 
quisitive Athenians. There, Paul uttera, with bold- 
ness, the great revealed truths of Christianity. Never 
yet, from Athens* most distinguished oratora, had 
been heard a discourse, which, for solemn beauty and 
lofty eloquence, exceeded these brief declarations of 
the apostle. Standing on the hill of Mara, encircled 
by the towen of Athens, the mighty Acropolis rising 
proudly in the west, and in the east the philosophic 
Academia, before him sat the most august and an- 
cient court in the Grecian worid, waiting for the 
announcement of his solemn commission, regarding 
the new deities which he was expected to propose as 
an addition to the Pantheon. The apostle raises his 
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eyes to the monuments of their worship, which rose 
OD every side — the mighty temple of the Athenian 
Minenrs — the splendid shrine of the Olympian Jove— 
the temple of Theseus, the deified ancient king of At- 
tica, and to the new piles which the Grecian adala- 
tion had lately consecrated to the worship of her for- 
eign conquerors — ^the deified Cssars. 

He commences his brief but eloquent discourse, 
in a tone of dignified politeness, alluding to their de- 
voat, yet misguided seal, the evidences of which ev- 
erywhere snrronnded him. As he concluded, how- 
ever, with declaring boldly that great fundamental 
truth of Christianity, the resurrection of the dead, 
contempt and scorn burst upon him from every part 
of the immense assembly, at the idea of any thing 
so utterly absurd. 

On the immortality of the soul the most profound 
of their own philosophers had reasoned; but the no- 
tion of the restoration of life to the perished body, 
the recall to existence of the scattered dust which, 
for centuries, had ceased to retain the human form, 
all amounted to the wildest speculation. The proud 
Epicurean and Stoic turned contemptuously away 
from the uncivilized pretender, who would indnce 
them to believe so great an improbability. 

Never again did Paul appear at Athens, proclaim- 
ing those imperishable tmths which were destined to 
withstand not only the contempt of the philosopher, 
and the revilings of the heathen, but to exalt the 
name of that despised Hebrew to a fame, before the 
light of which earth-born distinction must fade away 
into darkness. 

Rome is the scene of splendor and festivity, and, 
at the same time, of unholy persecution and exqui- 
site suflTering. 

Nero reigns— that prince of cruelty, who, at one 
moment, exalts a favorite to honor; at another, plots 
his downfall and death. 

The emperor *s bloody career is nearly at a close; 
and, as if having prescience of his early tragical 
death, he urges on the work of destruction, select* 
ing, as the victims of his merciless cruelty and re- 
fined torture, a small band of unofiTending Ghris- 



i 



It is midnight. The royal palaces resound with 
revehry and mirth. The magnificent banquet table 
is crowded with princely and patrician guests— with 
royal parasites, whose fawning adulation and syco- 
phancy have won for them high places in the em- 
peror's favor. The brilliantly illuminated gardens 
reveal to the gase of a multitude of spectators, the 
burning forms of the sacrificed Christians, whose 
death-fires are kindled, to minister to the amuse- 
ment of atrocious Nero and his court. 

But there is one retired apartment, at a short dis- 
tance from this scene of pleasure, within the mas- 
sive walls of which the sound of mirth and mnsie 
reaches not One sole occupant shares the dungeon 



gloom. His body is manacled, and bowed to the 
earth with chains of massive iron; but his free, un- 
fettered spirit, roams with unrestrained liberty. Its 
mighty inward workings are perceptible in the lofty 
and determined, as well as sweet and placid expres- 
sion of his noble countenance. He has lost sight of 
the cruelties of Nero — he has forgotten his former 
sufferings, and feels not his present captivity and 
impending fate. His was not the lot to sink away 
in the exhaustion of decayed nature, or in the calm- 
ness of a quiet and peaceful dissolution: he is 
doomed to the martyr's death beneath the imperial 
eye. Yet the hand of violence falls not unexpect- 
edly; and, in the midst of his Christian faith and 
holy courage, he exclaims: " I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith." He turns from the scene of ignominious 
death, and, with kindling rapture, contemplating the 
crown of righteousness reached out to him, he ex- 
claims: *' I am ready to be ofiTered up; the tine of 
my departure is at hand!" 

** Tb« oppreaeor held 
His body bound, but knew not wliat a r&nge 
Bia spirit uwk, unconscious of a chain; 
And that to bind him was a vain attempt. 
Whom Heaven approved.*' 



LOOK ALOFT. 

»T TIVBMSO. 

When comes the time to part. 
And speak the word farewell — 

When feels the throbbing heart 
Much more than words can tell. 
Then look aloft. 

When o'er the lov'd one's couch 
Thy form shall sadly bend — 

When every sign shall vouch 
That life is at an end, 

Then look aloft. 

When love no longer brings 
The confidence that's giv'n — 

When friendship's tender strings 
By treachery are riv'n. 

Then look aloft 

When storms around thee howl. 
And all is dark and drear — 

When thunders mott'ring growl, 
And gone is every cheer, 

Then look aloft. 

When sickness' fsvered hand 
Is on thy temples press'd^- 

When thou shalt join the band 
By tyrant death oppress'd. 
Then look aloft 
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GENIUS. 



BT hbt. b. u. obvumo. 



In different individuals, genias has a different cast, 
or appears to be of a different nature; yet, wherever 
it exists, in whatever way it may lead its possessor 
to act, it is still the same in its real identity — it is 
unique originality, acting, or causing persons to act, 
in particular ways. It is well there is not to be 
found a person possessing a universal genius. Such 
a person would be the framer of a thousand schemes, 
but the finisher of none. He would be dabbling in 
every thing, and would accomplish nothing. The 
brief era of man's earthly existence is too limited 
for him to become a proficient in many arts — ^his 
time is too short for him to accomplish many works 
of magnitude. Wisely, therefore, has the Creator 
bestowed a diversity of gifts on the children of men. 

Many persons possess no particular talent what- 
ever; the ingenuity of some seems only capable of 
manoBuvring in the midst of dollars and cents; the 
talents of one prompt him to deeds of valor, or to 
the construction of works of mechanism; while the 
genius of another pencils the outlines of literature, 
or arranges the frame-work of science that is to 
bless a nation with its worth. 

The peculiar, native power of Cicero, enabled him 
to bind the spirits of the senate with a mental chain; 
and the ill-directed talents of Napoleon made Europe 
tremble at his frown, and bleed beneath his touch. 
It was the genius of Homer that struck the Grecian 
lyre, and the live music of Virgil*s soul that breathed 
on the Roman harp, and rolled its flowing numbers 
down the tide of classic song. It was genius that 
led West to paint on canvas the deep sensations of 
the soul; it made Franklin the charioteer of the 
lightning, and Morse the klectrio pknhan of the 
present age. It still lives, and "operates unspent." 
It has woven our garments, planted our fields, built 
our cities, dug our canals, whitened our rivers, and 
girdled the ocean. It writes our literature, and sings 
our songs. 

Superior genius is often perverted, and applied to 
curse instead of to bUaa mankind; yet it may be 
doubted whether, in its nature, it is averse to rules, 
or that it cannot dwell within the sphere of truth. 
If rules are unnatural, or contrary to truth, it breaks 
over their limitations. The field of truth is far more 
extensive than that of fiction; and hence, In the on- 
ward progress of the human mind, as each succeed- 
ing age develops its power, there is a wider range for 
the full play of genius, and that, too, in the very 
school of truth. Did close application, did steady 
thought, did scientific rules cripple the transcendent 
genius of Newton? Did he not search for facts? 
Did he not die exploring truths? When the earth 
seemed too limited for his school-room, he made the 
firmament his study, and waded through depths of 



ether all glittering with worlds; yet ever did be tread 
upon the lines of truth, and was guided in his flight 
by the certainty of mathematical demonstration. 

True genius sleeps not on a downy pillow, treads 
not on silken carpets, nor dwells, confined, in gar- 
nished towers. It rests as well in the storm as in 
the calm of even-tide — ^rides as safely on the light- 
ning's wing as on the handiwork of art. The wa- 
ters cannot quench its flame; for it was a spark of 
immortality that lighted up its fires. The floods can- 
not break in upon it; for it is safely harbored in the 
soul. Wealth seldom wakes its power, and never 
gives it birth. Once living, it can never die; and, if 
sanctified by divine truth, its course is onward — its 
tendency upward, to its native heaven. 



THE SUN. 



Stupendous orb! transcendent visitor to man! 
from what clime hast thou strayed? Who were thy 
companions there? Hast thou a father? Or who 
\ hath begotten the dew of thy youth? Thou hast 
ever thy evening magnificence — thy noonday gran- 
deur — thy morning freshness. The zephyrs of spring 
distil continually from thy lips. Thou hast always 
the beauty of summer; thy hands perpetually scat- 
ter the fruits of autumn; and the polar frosts, blend- 
ed with the rich varieties of the seasons, hang their 
crystalline chains over thy youthful bosom. Thou 
art an ever-speaking monument of the great Jehovah. 
Thy fadeless light declareth his imperishable glory — 
thy fixed station the immutability of his decrees— > 
thy regular visits his providential care of man. Upon 
the wheels of thine own apparent omnipotence thou 
dost travel swifter than the cannon's ball. <*And 
who hath searched out thy way?" Swifter still fly 
thy orient beams, pervading, with a kind of ubiquity, 
thine almost boundless empire. Imagination tires 
while following thee in thy "little rounds," and 
reason sinks overpowered while but contemplating 
the vestments that skirt thy vast dominions. Had 
thine Author handed forth nothing else from the 
heavens, thou art enough to declare his ubiquity, the 
eternity of his existence, the omnipotence of bis 
arm, and the overpowering majesty of his transcend- 
ent beatitudes. Thou dost but peep upon our earth, 
and Nox and Somnns, quitting their abodes, make 
their flight equal to the haste of Uiy coming. Ten 
thousand times ten thousand beings spring into ac- 
tivity. Drooping flowers lift their smiling faces, 
while thy soft hand gently wipes their tears away. 
Thy fiiir daughter, Aurora, seated in her "rose-col- 
ored chariot, by celestial horses " drawn, with the 
morning star beaming over her head, diffuses the 
most jasmin fragrance, and kindles the most elysian 
raptures. 
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LADIES* REPOSITORY. 
DECEMBEB, 1847. 

THE RULING PASSION. 

Never, tioce the world was made, did a mortal to 
clearly demonstrate the power of a ruling passion, as 
did the Cardinal de Mazarin, the high priest and prime 
minister of Lonis the Foorteenth. There is probably 
no instance on record, in which the force of a guilty 
habit, in the Tery face of death, is more strikingly dis- 
played. 

**In 1630," says Miss Pardoe, who has given his 
character to the life, ** he had barely emerged from ob- 
scurity, and had, for all fortune, his diplomatic subtilty 
and his indomitable ambition; while, in 1661, he died 
possessed of a sum equal to two hundred millions of the 
money of the present day. He died unmoumed eren 
by his own family, every member of which he had 
nused to rank and opulence; for his avarice had coun- 
teracted the effect of his exertions. Each felt that he 
was striving rather to exalt himself through them, than 
to benefit their individual fortunes; while they resented 
the parsimony which, after decorating them with a rank 
requiring a corresponding expenditure, left them in a 
position that prevented their upholding it with dignity. 

** In short, the avarice of Masarin had passed into a 
proverb, and both friends and eneroiei were subjected 
to its withering effects. Every circumstance afforded 
him a pretext for augmenting his hoards; and his favor- 
ite axiom, whenever he was thwarted, of * They sing, 
they shall pay for it,* was never once contradicted 
throughout his whole period of power. 

** Mazarin felt no compunction in cheating at cards, 
which were, at that period, the ruling passion of the 
court, and, miser as be was, habitually risked the gain 
or loss of fifty thousand livres in a night; while, as a 
natural consequence, his temper ebbed and flowed with 
his fortune. 

** Perhaps the most amusing anecdote connected with 
his avarice, multitudinous as they were, was an equi- 
voke which occurred only a few days before he 
breathed his last, and within an hour after he had ob- 
tained the absolution which his confessor had, for a 
time, withheld. The Cardinal had just transmitted his 
will to Colbert, when some one scratched at the door, 
which having been interdicted, Bernouin, bis confiden- 
tial valet-de-chanibre, dismissed the visitor. 

** * Who was there?' asked Mazariu, as his attendant 
returned to his bedside. 

** * It was M. de Tubeuf, the president of the chamber 
of accounts,* replied Bernouin; *and I told him your 
Eminence could not be seen.* 

•••Alas!' exclaimed the dying man, 'what have you 
done? he owed me money; perhaps he came to pay it; 
call him back — call him back instandy.* 

•• M. de Tul>euf was overtaken in the anteroom and 
introduced. Nor had the Cardinal deceived himself. 
He was, indeed, come to liquidate a heavy gambling 
debt, and Mazarin welcomed him with as bright a smile 
as though he had years of life before him, in which to 
profit by his good fortune, took the hundred pistoles 
which he had brought in his hand, and asked for his 
jewel-casket, which was placed upon the bed, when he 
deposited the coins in one of the compartments, and 
then began to examine with great interest the valuable 
gems which it contained. 
Vol. VII.— 48 



•• • You must give me leave, M. de Tubeuf,* he said, 
with emphasis, as he lifted a fine brilliant, and passed it 
rapidly across the light, *to offer to Madame de Tu- 
beuf—* 

••The president of accounts, believing that the Car- 
dinal, in acknowledgment of the heavy sums which he 
had from time to time gained at the card-table, on his 
account, since he had been too ill to act for himself, was 
about to present the precious gem which he then held 
in his trembling fingers, moved a pace or two nearer to 
the bed with a smile upon his lips. 

•••To offer to Madame de Tubeuf—* repeated the 
dying miser, still gazing upon the jewel — ^•to offer to 
Madame de Tubeuf— my very best C4>mpliments.* And, 
as he ceased speaking, he closed the casket, and made 
a sign that it should be removed. 

•• Nothing remained for the discomfited courtier but 
to make his bow and depart, with the mortification of 
feeling that he had been, for an instant, so far the dupe 
of his own wishes, as to believe, that while he was yet 
alive, Jules de Maaarin could make up his mind to give 
away any thing for which be had no prospect of re- 
ceiving an equivalent.** 

HOYAL EXTRAVAOANCK. 

KiNUS, who, it is said, can do no wrong, have, at 
least, done a great deal of harm. Their worst inllo- 
ence, perhaps, is that exerted by their courtly extrava- 
gance. While the subjects toil bard, and are at last but 
very scantily fed, their sovereigns are rolling in splen- 
dor and wealth. It was so with Louis the Fourteenth. 
His income, so immense, that, when hundreds of mil- 
lions bad been embezzled from it by his faithless minis- 
ters, he could not appreciate or even recognize the loss, 
was thrown away upon his costly vices, while his peo- 
ple were eating oat- meal bread to keep them from star- 
vation. But the courtiers of such a monarch always 
imitate their head. Their example, in iu turn, goes on 
descending from one rank to another, until the entire 
population of a country becomes corrupted by the im- 
providence and profusion of the court. The kings of 
Persia, we are told by the Greek historians, used to ap- 
propriate the revenues of certain provinces to particu- 
lar articles of dress; and, in this way, by a very com- 
mon figure of speech, they received titles indicative of 
their relation to the wardrobe of the family of the king. 
One would be called, for instance, the King*s Night- 
Cap; another, the Queen's Girdle; a third, the Prince's 
Slipper. The poor people of these provinces wrought 
hard, and paid their taxes, knowing that their money 
was thus squandered in luxury. Ruin, rebellion, or re- 
volt, was the word always upon their lips. It was for 
this reason, that, in its greatest strength, the kingdom 
of Persia was found by the Greeks to be but a rope of 
sand. It fell to pieces at a touch. But the same cause 
always works the same resulto. The French, the Eng- 
lish, and the American Revolutions were occasioned in 
the same way. The extravagance of the English court, 
prior to our Revolution, has been clearly exposed by 
American writers, and, occasionally, by the bards of the 
mother land. Thus John Taylor, the Water Poet, speaks 
indignantly of those, who, in his nervous language, 
'• Wear a lisrm in aboe-sirinp edged witb gold. 

And spangled garters worth a copy-hold; 

A hose and doublet which a lordship coat; 

A gaudy cloak three manors* price almost; 

A beaver band and feather for the head. 

Prized at the Clnireh^ tithe— the poor man's bread.** 
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NOTICES. 

Bbooks* Gb£EK LEsaoMS. Sarin Sf BaU. 1847.— 
This book we have examined with a good deal of cares 
as we do all works of its class, and especially those re« 
lating to the Greek langnage. We have found much 
real merit in this little volame. Embracing many of 
the improvements of former editors, it has some veiy 
valuable ones of its own. It is both analytical and syn- 
thetical in its method ; but the synthesis is better than the 
analysis. The analysis of the verb, for example, is by 
no means perfect. The roou of words are not kept dis- 
tinct from their prefixes and affixes; but this defect is 
by no means so great as in Professor Anthon's books. 
On the whole, Mr. Brooks* Lessons are as good as any 
now in ose, and, in some respects, even better. We 
hope the book will have success. 

Specimen of a New Edition of Ovid*s Meta- 
morphoses, wUh a Clavis, by JV*. C. Brooks. Sarin 
fy BaU. 1B47.— This work is by the same author as the 
one above, and will do much more to establish his rep- 
utation as a scholar. It Is really a very excellent edi- 
tion, nnsarpassed, indeed, entirely nnequaled, in our 
opinion, by any other now extant. The text is very 
carefully printed, and the notes are very able. There 
is a sort of running comparison kept up in them between 
the descriptions of the poet and the language of the Bi- 
ble. This is a fine idea. The quotations from the Eng- 
lish poets are, also, apposite and excellent. The illus- 
trations, or pictorial embellishments, are very beautiful, 
and are from designs, we understand, furnished by the 
editor himself. We repeat, this is the best edition of 
Ovid now extant, and will, of itaelf, establish the repu- 
tation of Mr. Brooks on a rock. The enterprising pub- 
lishers, also, have done themselves great credit by the 
very splendid manner in which this work is printed. 
We are almost certain it will have an abundant sale. 

Hemans' Reader for Female Schools, coniatTi- 
ing' extracts in Prose and Poetry , selected Jrom the 
Writings of more than one hundred and thirty differ- 
ent Authors. W. B. Smith Sr Co: Cineinnati.—The 
Utle of this work, as we have copied it, gives the reader 
a perfect description of its character, aud needs no com- 
ment from our pen. It is printed on good paper, and 
in a very fair, clear type. 

The System of American Universausm, ex- 
hibited and exposed in a Sermon. By Rev. Jkf, HiU. 
Stoormstedt 4r MitcheU. — This is the ablest discourse 
we have ever read or heard preached on the subject of 
Universalism. It has run up to the fourth edition, and 
ought to be read carefully by every person interested in 
this important subject Mr. Hill, whom we know well, 
and whose name has been dear to us for many years, is 
one of the very best controversial writers in this coun- 
try. A package, containing a thousand copies of the 
Sermon, is now at the Book Room, ready for circula- 
tion. Let them be scattered all over this western coun* 
try. We know of nothing, which, as a tract for general 
distribution, would do better service for the cause of 
evangelical religion. 

The American Pulpit. Original and Selected. 
Monthly. Rev. Jonathan D. Bridge, Editor.— Vie 
have once before written a favorable notice of this 
work, which, however, it appears, on inquiry of the 
printer, was crowded out by other matter having prece- 
dence. The .Pulpit has always been a work of high 
merit; but it is now more meritorious than ever. The 



October number is the best thns far issued. It contains 
two excellent sermons, one from the pen of Rev. Dr. 
Bates, the other by Rev« Sidney Dean, both of which 
are equal to any of their predecessors. The editor of 
the Pulpit, as we know from personal acquaintance, is a 
man of sound mind, unusually strong intellectual abil- 
ities, extensive and correct learning, and thorough edi- 
torial accomplishments. In his hands the Pulpit will 
rapidly rise to the very highest character for every need- 
ful quality in such a work. 

An Addbbss, deUvtrtd b^fbre ths Literary Sodeiist 
of Randolph Macon CaOtge, June, 1847. By Charles 
F. Deems, Professor in the Unioersity qf JtTorth Caro- 
lina. — ^This is an able and eloquent production, abound- 
ing in evidences of the author's extensive and judicious 
reading, strong in sentiment, beautiful in style, and alto- 
gether vigorous and impressive. 

The Methodist Quarterly Review, for the last 
quarter, is one of the very best ever issued. It is won- 
derful how our enterprising ministers can forego the 
profit and pleasure of its regular visits. We should 
feel lost, so fisr as our current theological literature is 
concerned, without it The likeness of the Rev. J. B. 
Finley, notwithstanding the criticisms passed upon it, is 
really not so bad as it has been represented. Although 
the ordinary expression of his face is not as stern as in 
the picture, we have seen him put it on for a moment. 
Not long since. In our own parlor, while relating an 
anecdote requiring a determined cast of countenance, 
he realised exactly, as we then thought, the peculiar 
look caught by the watchful artist The occasion, bow- 
ever, passing with the moment, his features fell beck 
again into their ordinary settied, good-natured, self-rely- 
ing position. The editorial department of this number 
is more than usually entertaining; and the contributors 
have more than done their duty. They have done it 
ably. 

The Analogy of Reuoion, Natural and Revealed. 
By Bishop ButUr, with an Analysis, L{fe, and Preface 
by the Editor of this periodical, is in press at the time 
of this writing, but, before this number of our work is 
distributed, will be ready for the public. We think we 
may ny, without self-adulation, that it will be the best 
edition of the great master-piece of Dr. Butler ever 
published. We have spent many months of hard labor 
on it, and have resolved to make it a specimen of what 
books should be. It is printed in the most beautiful 
manner, and is to be bound in fine muslin covers. We 
expect to see it In all our schools and colleges, and hope 
it may not fail to find its way into all our Christian fam- 
ilies. We know of no work on a religions subject, ex- 
cept the Bible, which so perfectly meets the wants of 
the present generation. It is a perfect Gibraltar in re- 
ligion. 

The Letbrary Register, published at Philadel- 
phia, by Rev. W. H. Gilder, is a moat desirable lit- 
erary periodical for all literary men. It has, thns far, 
given universal satis/action. It has, certainly, more 
than realized our personal expectations. 

Minutes of the Maine Conference, forwarded 
by our old and esteemed friend. Rev. C. W. Morse, is a 
model of what such minutes should be. 

The Home Magazine and Fireside Raader, ybr 
November, an excellent work, and a good number. 

The Christian Wreath, ^or October, good, like 
its predecessors. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 
The doting number of the year, reader, is now be- 
fore joa; and, for want of room, and for that cauie 
only^, it brings jou but about six pages from the edito- 
rial pen. But our contributors have done their part so 
well, that you have neither lack nor loss, on onr ac- 
count, to mourn. 

It would be easy, so far as the labor is concerned, to 
write all the matter for the work ourself. It would be, 
indeed, much easier than the task we now perform; for 
it requires more time, more care, more hard work, to 
keep the run of a score or two of regular correspond- 
ents, to read all the irregular contributions sent to us, to 
correct, enlarge, abridge, or otherwise modify many ar- 
ticles full of matter but bad in orthography, or loose in 
style, than to compose an equal number of pages on our 
own account. Our readers, also, see only the articles 
which we print, and may imagine it not so hard a task, 
after all, to prepare the matter thus printed. They know 
not the bushels of rejected correspondence, which, 
whatever be the needful labor, we are compelled to 
read. 

Nor would a person, inexperienced in the business, 
readily conceive the amount of matter which an editor 
of such a work is called upon to write. By a slight cal- 
culation, we are assured, that, to write and print an or- 
dinary lecture or address every week, would not exceed 
the number of pages, which, as editor of the Reposi- 
tory, we have contributed during the year; and what 
person, what minister, what president or professor of a 
college, would be anxious to write and publish a pam- 
phlet of sixteen ordinary pages every week! And yet, 
reader, the composition of our own articles is, really, 
not orU'third of the labor we have this year performed. 
It is known, perhaps, to many of our readers, that, 
added to our official relations to the Repository, we are 
the responsible editor of all the books of the general cat- 
alogue published at the Western Book Concern ; and, it 
is well enough to add, that more has been done the past 
year, in the publication of new works, than in any two 
or three years before. 

But, with even this increase of duties, we have had 
strength left to preach the blessed Gospel nearly every 
Sabbath, and to lecture regularly, when at home, during 
the greater part of the year, to a class of Sabbath school 
teachers and superintendents, four times a week. 

But an editor, it may be said, should have more time 
than all these duties will allow, to read. That depends 
on the way in which he spends his time. Never, for 
the last twenty years, have we read as many pages in 
the same period, as in the year now drawing to a close. 
One thing, however, we ought to say, that we cannot 
accuse ourself of having spent one hour, for the last 
year, in idleness. 

But we expect, gentle reader, if we cannot be more 
industrious for the coming year, to be more successful. 
The past has been a schoolmaster. We just begin to 
feel acquainted with our business; and we repeat, what 
we said in our last issue, that we have formed the delib- 
erate resolution, to spare no pains in making the next 
volume the best of the entire series. The Agents are 
with us in this resolution ; and we will state a few points 
on whfch onr readers may anticipate improvement 

1. The embellishments will be the best ever used in 
the Repository. We have had a first-rate New York 
artist at work for us nearly all the past year, on designs 
imported from London; and we can say, without exag- 



geration, that his pictures are among the best we have 
ever seen. Four of the plates for the next year, at our 
own suggestion, will illustrate the four great evenu in 
the life of Wesley— his escape from the flames of Ep- 
wortfa, his visit to the shores of Georgia, a scene from 
middle life, and, to blose with, his tomb. These will be 
splendid things, and would, of themselves, cost as much, 
at any book-store, as we ask for a year's subscription. 
We have, also, procured, at a large outlay of means, a 
series of almost unrivaled embellishments, illustrative of 
the scenery of the west. This series is entirely new 
and rare. Other fine embellishments will be scattered 
along, as the seasons call for, throughout the year. On 
the whole, so far as engravings are concerned, the Re- 
pository was never so admirably supplied. 

2. The contributions will, for the next volume, be 
shorter, more carefully written, and better matured. 
They will, also, take a higher range of topics, impart- 
ing to the work a rank superior to tiiat which it has thus 
far maintained. We have invited to our columns sev- 
eral of the first writers in the countiy, some of whom 
have very cordially responded to our call. The old 
favorites, on the other hand, of onr numerous readers, 
will continue to write for us. Essays, scenes, sketches, 
literary and religious disquisitions, and articles of every 
character, 

** From grave to gay, flnom lively to severe,** 
may be expected to fill the pages of the coming volume. 

3. In the editorial department there will be an 
; improvement After our usual leading article, with 
: whatever small pieces may be deemed worthy of a 

place, we shall hereafter give choice gems, modified to 
suit the genius of the Repository, gathered from every 
part of the literary world. This, we think, may be 
made a very attractive portion of the work. 

4. Another featnre, entirely new, will be given to the 
Repository during the year to come. We have taken 
great pains to furnish the work with a few foreign cor- 
respondenu, who, it is expected, will keep us informed 
of all the interesting details of European life. This de- 
partment will be not only literary, but domestic in its 
character, affording amusing comparisons, no doubt, be- 
tween the doings of the old world and of onr own. 
We have now on our table the first fruiu of this nego- 
tiation, in an introductory article from a highly accom- 
plished >German lady, who writes in French. Her com- 
munications, however, we shall in every case translate. 
An English lady, now visiting the continent, has also 
promised us occasional notices of what she may see and 
hear. This portion of the work, if we can succeed ia 
it as we hope, will be entirely fresh and new. 

5. Yet, with all these additions and improvements, the 
reader need have no fears about the moral and relig- 
ious character of the Repository. This shall, at every 
hazard, be inviolably preserved. Not a jewel, how- 
ever rich or brilliant, which dazzles only to lure, or 
blazes only to make one blind, shall ever find a place 
in the diadem we covet for our work to wear. No 
person, who even writes for the unblushing, fictitious, 
trashy, novel-rivaling periodicals of the day, shall be 
permitted to desecrate onr pageawith his name. 

Well, reader, we have now finished our table, the 
most ungracious part of our task, when duty to the work 
compels us to say so many things of our own poor ef- 
forts. You will also forgive our having written, during 
the year, as you will learn by the table df contents, one 
piece of poetry. It was because we bad no other. 
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